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PREFACE 


In this edition of Crabbe’s werks^ we have reproduced the 
text of the author’s own edition, adding only the postluimous 
volume of Tales, practically left ready for publication by the 
poet, and the few poems gathered together under the titles 
‘Juvenilia’ and ‘ Occasional Poems’, which are reprinted fioru 
his son’s edition of 1834. It is true that some of these vere 
condemned by Crabbe himself as unworthy to live, but they 


are already known to many readers, and could hardly be left out. 
'riie only notes are those made by Crabbe himself. 

The arrangement of the poems is chronological. For the 
biographical matter we are indebted to the Lite by his son, 
prefixed to the edition of 1834, and to Mr. Ainger s Life oj 
Crabbe in the English Men of Letters edition. 
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INTRODUCTION 

O 

It is not so much, to b© wondered nt that Crabbe has been 
almost forgotten as that he should still be remembered; for 
he ^\TOte in the first years of the splendours and glories of 
the Romantic Movement, and it is not strange that his sober, 
uninspired voice should almost have been forgotten. Had his 
poetry appeared a few years earlier, it would have marked 
a great and almost revolutionary crisis in literature, but it was 
just a little too late, and his ‘ ineffectual fires’ paled before 
the dawn of the new day. 

And yet there was a new light in Crabbe; his earlier work 
marks the appearance of a poet who, more than a decade before 
Wordsworth, looked out on human life with the same serious 
and faithful scrutiny, who had not, indeed, the power of inter¬ 
preting what he saw in all its profounder significance, who had 
not learned like Wordsworth to see the glory wliich lies behind 
the grey day of human life, but who was at least sincere, sympa¬ 
thetic and real. 

The literary movement of the eighteenth century had indeed 
advanced quickly, so quickly that it has often been found 
difficult to follow it, and people have continued to speak of 
the characteristic note of eighteenth-century hterature under 
terms which apply only to the first quarter of the century. 
The Augustan manner in literature had indeed very rapidly 
given way to other influences. Pope is the last as well 
as the first of his school, with its cheerful optimism, its 
antithetical cleverness, its lucid but shallow conception of life. 
The place of the Augustan method in literature was taken by 
a movement which was at first simply realistic in a very bare 
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literal sense, and described the external conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances of life with an almost pliotograpliic minuteness 
and precision. Defoe, who is the first great writer of this manner, 
had turned from the conventional subjects of the Augustan 
literature to set forth the habits of life, and the manner of 
tliought and feeling of his own time, in a fashion, bare, dry, 
uninspired, but sincere and veracious; and Imd brought to 
this new work artistic qualities and capacities of so high an 
order that he lias made the life of the time real to us in literature 
much as Hogarth has done in painting. Tlie method which 
Defoe had translated into English from the Spanish Picaresque 
novel, was carried on by Fielding, not more faithfully, but with 
a larger outlook and a greater sense of the picturesque variety 
and contrast of life, so that while the earlier chaptei*s of Captain 
Jack are more realistic, more literally true, than the adventure.^ 
of Tom Jones or of Captain Booth, the world of Fielding has 
a greater variety of life and colour. 


We can trace in the work of Fielding tlie beginning of yet 
another movement: it may seem paradoxical to say it, but it 
is obviously true that Fielding, wlio began to write Joseph 
Andrews as a parody, is himself strongly influenced by the 
sentimental movement. The creator of Parson Adams, the 
author of the scenes in the Iiouso of the widow in Tom JotxeSy 
is himself a sentimentalist; that is, he has added to the external 


realism of Defoe something of the more intimate reality of the 
emotional and sentimental aspect of human life. 

The revolt against the Augustan temper begins with the 
return to the bare, harsh, crude facts of external life, but very 
soon the artists of the eighteenth century were carried on to 
the appreciation of the artistic importance and significance of 
the sentiment and pathos of human life. In England just as in 
Franco, in Richardson just as in Marivaux and Provost, the 
sentimental mood grew out of the realistic. 

It is this sontinipntal movement wliich determines the interest 
and tlio manner of a great i)nrt of the Englisli and European 
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literature of the second half of the eightcentli century ; in 
poetry, the work of Young, Blair, Macpherson, Goldsmith, and, 
in some measure, Cowper, and in prose, Richardson, Sterne, 
Goldsmith, and Mackenzie, all represent the movement, wliile 
on the continent Rousseau raised it to the level of a creed 
of humanity, and Goethe transfigured it in Werther till it 
almost touched the highest level of artistic achievement. The 
greatest artists of the Revolution, like Goethe himself, like 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, passed beyond it, but the influence 
of the movement can be traced far on in the nineteenth century 
in England, and even more in France. This sentimental move¬ 
ment has many aspects, and deserves a mucli more careful 
study than is often given to it, for it is under the terms of the 
literature of emotion and sensibility that most progress was 
made towards that emancipation of the artist from the con¬ 
ventional and trivial, from the domination of the rational temper 
of good taste, which was finally completed in the Revolutionary 
or Romantic movement. 

For the moment we have to consider rather its weakness than 
its strength ; for it had its very obvious weaknesses. The 
revulsion from the conventions and insincerities of the town 
led to a treatment of country life which was often graceful 
and charming, but was also often unreal and misleading 
because it was merely sentimental. We can find an excellent 
example of these merits and defects in Goldsmith s Deserted 
Village, Every one must feel how different is the gracious 
human feeling of this poem from the frigid banahties of the 
occasional pictures of human life in The Seasons ; but, at the 
same time, the humane temper, the kindly and gracious spirit 
of the poem, cannot hide from us the fact that Goldsmith is 
writing about the village and its life, not as it actually existed, 
but, partly at least, under the terms of a sentimental convention. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain, 
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Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delay’d : 

Dear lovely bow ers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, where every sport could please. 

Such lines may pass ; we all have felt the emotion, we all liiiow 
the sentiment; but w’hat are we to say to these ? 


A time there was, ere England’s grief began. 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man ; 
For him light labour spread the wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and health, 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 


This is mere sentimentality, wanton and almost heartless. 
The amiable and gentle artist has lost himself and his sense 
of veracity, wliile he has given the reins to an emotionalism 
which is not sincere. The truth is, of course, that the ‘ return 
to nature led to the revival of that idyllic sentiment which has 
haunted all literature, the Alexandrian, the Mediaeval, the Neo¬ 
classical, and even the Elizabethan, and the idyllic sentiment, 
Avith all its grace, has a perilous tendency to the sugary sentiment 
of a modern Ciiristmas card. In the eighteenth century, men 
and women thought they were tired of the town, and imagined 
a country life Avhich had never existed, and this fell in very 

naturally Avith their delight in the ncAvIy recovered sense of the 
artistic value of their emotions. 


Crabbe is not, indeed, untouched by tliis moA’cment and these 
sentiments, but his Avork, in great measure, represents a revolt 

against certain aspects of it and a reversion to something more 
like the earlier realistic movement. 


Crabbe learned early that be bad facility in the composition 
of verse, and in bis youthful days produced a great deal 
winch was moulded on the fashion of the Augustan poetry, 
but It IS hardly neeessary to say anything about his early verse, 
for It has no value. It was not until the year 17S3 that'Ci-abbe 
I.ubhshed any work which represents his own individual point 
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of view and his independence as an artist. The transition 
from the conventional insipidity of his early work is indeed 
very sudden, nothing has survived which enables us to trace 
the development of his new temper, and to explain the origin 
of his new work. He has suddenly moved from the banal 
platitudes of his Augustan imitations to the strong, sincere manner 
of his mature work. For in ThQ VillciQ6, the first work of his 
maturer style, Crabbe reached his highest level ; indeed, his 
later work may be looked upon as little more than an expansion 

of what he did there. 

The Village was written in a mood, half scornful, half indignant, 
and was clearly intended to be contrasted with Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village. Here and there he quotes phrases from Gold¬ 
smith, only to heighten the effect of his very different picture, 
and we must allow something for the exaggeration which is 
produced by the half-controversial intention. The picture is 
too sombre, the shadows are too dark, the poem is so harsh 
as to be unpleasing, and, as we judge, it is not wholly 

true. 

And yet there is tliis thing worth noticing. We have returned 
to the sombre grey tones of Defoe’s picture of the life of the 
little beggar-boys in London, but there is a new note, a note 
of passion, of protest, of indignation. What is it that has 

happened ? 

The Village Life and every care that reigns 
O’er youthful peasants and declining swains ; 

What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 

Age, in its hours of languor, finds at last; 

What form the real picture of the poor, 

Demand a song—the Muse can give no more. 

. 

Yes, thus the Muses sing of happy swains. 

Because the Muses never knew their pains. 

. • • • * , * 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 

For him that grazes or for him that farms; 

CK a 3 
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But wlicn amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious native of tlie place, 

And see the mid-day sun with fervid ray. 

On their bare heads and dewy t-emples play ; 

While some with feebler heads and fainter hearts 
Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts ; 

Then shall I dare those real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 

It is thus that Crabbe opens the new literature of the life 
of the labouring poor in town or country, lie tlirows aside 
the traditional pastoral, the idyllic mood, the gracious temper, 
and he sets out to write the real life of the labourer. He has 
at least the desire to set out the truth. 

He begins, therefore, with a description of a landscape, not 
idyllic, not beautiful, but hard and grim, a landscape not drawn 
from fancy, but literally sketched from the sandy flats of the 
eastern coast. 


Do ! M'here the heatli with witliering brake grown o'ei 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighboring poor j 
From thence a length of burning sand appears” 

Where the thin harvest waves its wither’d ears. 


Crabbe knows that there are otlier places where Nature is 
fairer and kinder, but the beauty of Nature is of no avail to 
make the life of the peasant easier. 


But yet in other scenes, more fair in view 
Where Plenty smiles—alas ! she smiles for’few— 

And those who taste not, yet behold her store 

Are as the slaves that dig the golden ore 

The wealth around them makes them doubly poor. 

The true character of the life of tiie peasant is better reflected 

.n the harsh, unlovely aspect of Nature than in its more gracious 

and beautiful scenes, and he draws a picture, in vivid strokes 

of the hard hfe, the want and hunger, the inevitable and rapid 
growth of physical infirmity. ^ 


Or will you deem tliem amply paid in health. 
Jjaboui s fair child, that languishes witli wealth ? 
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Go, then ! and see them rising witli the sun, 

Through a long course of daily toil to run ; 

See them beneath the dogstar’s raging heat, 

When the knees tremble, and the temples beat; 

Behold them, leaning on their scythes, look o’er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore ; 

See them alternate suns and showers engage, 

And hoard up aches and anguish for their age ; 

Yet grant them health, Tis not for us to tell, 

Though the head droops not, that the heart is well; 

Or will you praise that homely, healthy fare. 

Plenteous and plain that happy peasants share ? 

Oh ! trifle not with wants you cannot feel, 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal— 

Homely, not wholesome, plain, not plenteous ; such 
As you, who praise, would never deign to touch. 

The picture is gloomy and almost unrelieved, and the second 
part of the poem, which deals with the ‘ pleasures of the village , 
is gloomier still, for the pleasures of the poor, as Crabbe sees 
them, are drunken revels, sordid vices ; the poor repeat only 
too faithfully the lessons of debauch and riotousness which they 

learn, from the more prosperous classes. 

It may be said that all this represents a morbid and extrava¬ 
gant observation of social conditions in England, and it must 
be admitted that the picture deals with only one side of tilings , 
but there is an unmistakable accent of sincerity in the work. 
The truth is that Crabbe, the most respectable, the most con¬ 
servative of artists, is yet the creature and child of the great 
movements of Europe. Behind the prosaic and unimaginative 
verses, there is a certain passion, a glow of indignation and 
resentment which anticipates the mood of the Revolution; and 
it is just this which gives a new quahty to what would otherwise 

be rather poor poetry. . 

It is unnecessary to speak of his later work : where this is good 

it carries on the quahty of The ViUage, but while the range 

of treatment is larger, it can hardly be said anyivhere to reach 
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a higher level, and frequently enough it falls far below that of 
the earlier work. 

Speaking broadly,Crabbe’s poetryhas always the same qualities, 
both good and bad. The verse is easy, but not musical ; the 
method antithetical, the language frigid and often conven¬ 
tional ; but, on the other hand, the observation of Nature 
and life is keen, shrewd, sincere, the poet’s sympathy with 
human faults and distresses is real, and every now and then the 
poor verse glows with a passionate lesentment which almost 
takes the place of imagination. A great poet Crabbe assuredly 
was not; he cannot be placed in the great society of Burns and 
\^^ordswo^th and Shelley, but he belongs to the new world, ho 
has shaken off the conventional blindness of the Augustan 
artists, has even risen above the gracious sentimentalism of 
Goldsmith, and he sees the world as it is, not, indeed, completely, 
or profoundly as Wordsworth does, but still sincerely, and he has 
the compelling force to make his readers feel the truth of his 
description. 

A short account of Crabbe’s life may help us to understand 

more clearly both the merits and limitations of his poeti-y. 

Aldeburgh, where he was born on Christmas Eve, 1754, is a small 

seaport on the coast of Suffolk. At one time fairly prosperous, 

the little town had suffered from the constant encroachments 

of the sea, and at the time of the poet’s birth was a poor and 

squalid sort of place, with but ‘ two parallel, unpaved streets, 

running between mean and scrambling houses’. Nor was the 

country round much less depressing, being flat, treeless and 
marshy. 

“Rank weeds, that every art and care defy. 

Reign o’er the land and rot the blighted rye.” 

The poet’s father, after trying to be a schoolmaster, settled 
down in his native town as collector of the salt-duties, a post 
which his father had filled before him. He had six children, of 
whom George was the eldest. He seems very early in life to have 
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shown a strong love for books, and some considerable capacity 
for learning. Seeing this, his father determined to give him 
as good an education as possible, and sent him first to a small 
boarding-school at Bungay, and afterwards to a rather better 
school at Stowmarket, where he seems to have made the most 
of his opportunities. For he left the school before he was four¬ 
teen, and yet he seems to have brought away vith him a very fair 
knowledge of many of the great classical authors as weU as of 
the best English poets. Wherever he came across books he read 
them, and what he read he remembered. His father having 
decided that he should become a doctor, he left school and 
was apprenticed to a surgeon in a small viUage near Bury 
St. Edmunds. Here he had also to help with the work of a farm, 
and to sleep with the plough-boy ; the life was rough and un¬ 
congenial, and he was not making much progress 
work, so after three years he left and went to Woodbridge, 
where he worked under a Mr. Page for some four years, 
but he never eared for the profession of medicine. Ihe 
time spent at Woodbridge, however, was a very happy one, 
and was of very great service to him in the general develop¬ 
ment of liis mind. For there he found a little society o 
young men who met together in the evemng for the dis- 
LssiL of questions of mutual interest, and it is easy to 
understand how helpful and quickening this must have been 
to the young man, sore and sensitive as he was after the 
rough farm-fife and the unresponsive compamonslup of tarm- 


At Woodbridge, too, he met and loved the Mra o his poem. 
This was a Miss Sarah Elmy, who lived with her 

indeed from the dreary country to winch 

tomed. Miss Elmy was of better position than he, and he 

people were none too eager to welcome him as ^ ^^'^or b 
they were courteous and kindly always, and the lady herse 
lever rvered. He had begun to write verses, some of which 
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found their way to magazines, and wlien he had been about 
three years at Wood bridge he published,' in the form of a 
pamphlet, a longer and more aTubitious poem, called Inebrietify 
a didactic satire, showing the pliases of intemperance as 
observed by himself among various classes of society. He had 
no doubt opportunities for observation of the vice, but his 


treatment of the subject is dead, and too obviously imitative, 
and it is not surprising that the poem attracted practically no 
attention. In 1775 he returned to Aldeburgh. and for a little 
while helped liis father in his work at the quay, every now and 
again getting some little occasion for practising his own pro¬ 
fession. But he was increasingly conscious of his ignorance of 
medicine and surgery, and after a short time at home he went 


up to London to study further. His money did not last very 
long, and soon he was back in Aldeburgh, taking over the practice 
of an apothecary who had left the place in despair of making 
a decent living. His patients were all of the poorest, and 
there seemed little prospect of ever making enough to marry. 
Gradually he was convinced that he was not made for the life 
of an apothecary, and at last, towards the close of the year 
1779, he made up his mind to cast everything aside, to go 
to ^ndon and venture all. It was indeed a risk-his father 
could not help him if ho would, and indeed he was not greatly 
inclined, for it was rather a bitter disappointment to him that 
ns son for whom he had made considerable sacrifices, should. 

Ti / start afresh on new lines. 

The Crabbes were all poor, and it seemed doubtful if money could 

bo raised for the journey to london. However, a Mr. Dudley 

North was persuaded to advance £5, and Crabbe, having pai'd 

ns debts set out for London with £3 in his pocket, and little 
else beside. This was in April. 1780. 

, poverty, of selling or pawning 

vhat l.ttle belongings he possessed, of borrowing fro.n friends 

of bes.egmg pos.^ble patrons, of efforts to launch on the public 
poems like Ihc Candidate. P 
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Poor Crabbe was very near despair : ‘ want stared him in 
the face, and a gaol seemed the only immediate refuge for his 
head.’ As a last resort he resolved to make one more appeal 
for help, and ‘impelled’, as he says, ‘by some propitious in¬ 
fluence,’ he fixed on Edmund Burke, and having written an 
urgent letter of appeal, took it himself to Burke’s house and 
spent the whole night walking up and down Westminster Bridge 

in an agony of suspense. 

Along with the letter Crabbe had sent some specimens of lus 
verse. Whether it was that these impressed Burke with a sense of 
their value, or that the letter was different from the usual run of 
appeals, at any rate he replied by an immediate gift of money 
and a promise of help in making Crabbe’s poems known. In¬ 
spired Mith fresh hope and energy Crabbe set to work to com¬ 
plete and revise various of his poems, which he then subnutted 
to Burke for criticism. The great man was more than kind. 
The poet ‘ was encouraged to lay open his views, past and present, 
and to display whatever reading and acquirements he possesse , 
to explain his eauses for disappointment, and the clombness of his 
prospects.’ As a result, Burke helped him to publish The Library 
(1781), commending him to the very publisher who had already 
refused the poem, discussed the question of his future, and asked 
him down to Beaconsfield, where he was treated as an honoured 


Here he first met Charles James Fox and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and through them came to know Samuel Johnson, who cnticize 
and offered emendations of his poems. 

future was decided. Burke talked much ^^^th him and became 
convinced he should turn to the Church : his gifts J^re muc 
more in that direction, he knew Latin fairly weU, he 1^^ r®®.d ve y 
widely, his piety was undoubted ; altogether Burke thought hi 

fitted for Orders and commended him to the ° town on 

♦ by whom he was ordained to the curacy of 

Duk. It Bk.l„d In hi. C.s.le of Wvoir, .he ..o,y of 
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‘The Patron' was in all probability prompted by his ex¬ 
perience in this dependent, and not altogether satisfactory, 
position. 

The Village appeared in May, 1783, and in the same year 
Thurlow g.ave him two small livings in Devonshire, of no 
great value, but enough to allow him to marry: it was not 
thought necessary to reside in Devonsiiire, and Crabbe and his 
wife settled down in rooms assigned them in Belvoir Castle. 
But the position was not satisfactory, and, after a short trial of it, 
Crabbe found it advisable to accept a curacy in Leicestershire, 
and moved to the parsonage. 

In 1785 he published The Newspaper, but it did not greatly 

add to his fame, being a return to the style of The Library, and 

lacking the life and realism of The Village. For twentV"two 

years he publisiied nothing more : he continued to write, and 

wrote much, but most of it he burned. In 1789 the Chancellor 

allowed Crabbe to exchange his Devonshire livings for two in the 

Vale of Belvoir, and he then moved into the Rectory House at 

Muston, near Grantham. But he did not remain there very long. 

His wife’s uncle died in 1792, and a great part of his estate came 

to Mrs. Elmy and eventually to Mrs. Crabbe. The old house at 

Parham became vacant, and the Crabbes moved thither. Here 

he again met Mr. Fox, who expressed his regret tliat he had 

ceased to write, and offered liis help in revising any future 
poems. 

His outward circumstances were now much more easy and 

comfortable, but he tiad grave anxieties in his homo life Of 

seven children only two survived, and this preyed on his wife’s 

mind : for long she had ^^Tetehed health and eventually her 

mmd gave way. Crabbe nursed lier devotedly till her death 

in 1813. No doubt this great trouble in his home helped to 

accentuate Ins inclination to look at the more glooniv side of 

life. Iho education of his two sons, and the care of his invalid • 

wife occupied the greater part of his time, but he continued to 
read largely and to write steadily. 
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. After thirteen years’ absence he returned to his rectory, 
urged thereto by his bishop, who had become alive to the evils 
of absenteeism. Crabbe did not very much care about going back 
to Muston. and found the life there rather irksome and not 
altogether easy. He had been too long away, and the changes 
which had taken place did not please him. No doubt the 
people were somewhat indifferent towards a clergyman who 
was content to remain so long away from them, and he 
did not improve his position by preaching violently against 

'it was now twenty-two years since he had published anything. 
In 1807 he brought out a volume of poems, old and new. 1 le 
chief among them was The Parish Register, a series of narratives 
of the lives of the village poor, related by the clergyman of the 
parish. The book at once gained the pubhc ear and established 
Lbbe’s position as a poet of distinction. The -vews -ere 
unanimous in praise, and within eighteen months four editions 

were called for. ur 

One great pleasure came to the poet from this publicatio . 

He sent a copy to Sir Walter Scott, who wrote acknowledging the 

gift and telling the poet how much he had been nnpress d by 
his earlier poems, some of which he had come across casuaUj 
when only a lad of eighteen. This was the beginning of a friend- 

ship which lasted throughout the lives of both poets. 

The success of The Parish Register encouraged Crabbe to go 
on with a long poem. The Borough, which had been in hand for 
Lme time. ifL brought out in 1810, and was at once 

Tpe^^rhe has known; the atmosphere is grey and 

the conditions of life narrow and uninspiring b^.thejli^^^ 
picture is extraordinarily real and life-like^ renresenta- 
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the preface to his next production, The Tales (1812). he strove 
to answer the objections raised. In this book he no longer dealt 
with the very poor ; many of the stories were based on incidents 
in the life of his own family or of his friends and acquaintance. 
The volume was well received by the public, and favourably 
reviewed by Jeffery, who, indeed, showed a remarkable apprecia¬ 
tion of Crabbe’s poems throughout. 

In September, 1813, Mrs. Crabbe died. Her husband found 
life at Muston intolerably dreary, and gladly accepted the offer 
of the Rectory of Trowbridge. Here he found himself in the 
midst of a number of sympathetic, appreciative people, for 
Trowbridge is not very far from Bath, and Bath and it-s neigh¬ 
bourhood in those days was a favourite resort of the more 
intellectual world. Among others he made the acquaintance 
of the poet Rogers, by whoso advice he went up to London for 
a time and mixed Avith the literary society of the day, working 
steadily all the while at his ncAv poems. The Tales of the Hall 
were published in June, 1819, by John Murray, who two years 
previously had made an offer of £3000 for the new poems along 
with the copyright of Crabbo’s earlier works. The new' volume 
had much of the quality of the old, with here and there an 

increase of poetry, more careful writing, more eloquent de¬ 
scriptive passages. 

The last tliirteen years of his life were spent at Trowbridge, 
with an occasional visit to friends in the neighbourhood or in 
London, and one noteworthy visit to Scott in the autumn of 1822. 

Ho still continued to write copiously. A large number of 
manuscript volumes were left at his death, among them another 
volume of Tales all but ready for the press. A selection from 
these were published as Posthumous Tales in the edition brought 
out by his son in 1834. In 1832 he died after a few davs’ illness 
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CONCLUDING LINES OF PRIZE 
POEM ON HOPE 

[1772] 

But, above all, the Poet owns thy powers— 
Hope leads him on, and every fear devours ; 
He writes, and, unsuccessfui, WTites again, 

Nor thinks the last laborious work in vain; 
New schemes he forms, and various plots he 
tries, 

To win the laurel, and possess the prize. 

. |>ARODY ON ‘ MY TIME, 0 YE 
^ MUSES * 

[1772] 

My days, oh ye lovers, were happily sped, 

Ere you or your whimsies got into my bead; 

1 could laugh, I could sing, I could tritle and 
jest. 

And my heart play’d a regular time in my 
breast. 

But now, lack-a-day ! what a change for the 
worse, 

’Tis as heavy as lead, yet as wild as a horse. 

My fingers, ere love had tormented my mind, 
Could guide my pen gently to what I design’d. 

I could make an enigma, a rebus, or riddle. 

Or tell a short tale of a dog and a fiddle ; 

But since this vile Cupid has got in my brain, 

I beg of the gods to as.sist in my strain. 

And whatever my subject, the fancy still 
roves, 

And sings of hearts, raptures, flames, sorrows, 
and loves. 

THE WISH 

[1772-4] 

My Mira, shepherds, is as fair 
As sylvan nymphs who haunt the vale, 

As sylphs who dwell in purest air, 

As fays who skim the ditsky dale, 

As Venus was when Venus fled 
From watery Triton’s oozy bed. 

CR. B 


My Mira, shepherds, has a voice 
As soft as Syrinx in her grove, 

As sweet as echo makes her choice, 

As mild as whispering virgin-love ; 

As gentle as the winding stream. 

Or fancy’s song when poets dream. 

ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM 
SPRINGALL LEVETT 

[1774] 

ll'HAT! though no trophies peer above his 
dust, 

Nor sculptured conquests deck his sober bust; 
What! though no earthly thunders sound his 
name. 

Death gives him conquest, and our sorrows 
fame; 

One sigh reflection heaves, but shuns excess— 
More sliould we mourn him, did we love him 
less. 

INEBRIETY: A POEMi 
[1775] 

PKEFACE 

Presumption or meanness are but too 
often the only articles to be discovered in 
a preface. MTiilst one author haughtily 
affects to despise the public attention, 
another timidlv courts it. I would no more 
beg for than disdain applause, and therefore 
should advance nothing in favour of the 
following little Poem, did it not appear a 
cruelty and disregard to send a first produc¬ 
tion naked into the world. 

The World ! — how presumptuous, and 
yet how trifling the sound. Every man, 
gentle reader, has a world of his own, and 
whether it consists of half a score or half a 
thousand friends, 'tis hi.s, and he loves to 

‘ The following is given as in the edition of 
1834. 
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boast of it. Into my world, therefore, I 
commit this, my Muse’s earliest labour, 
nothing doubting tlie clemency of the climate, 
nor fearing the partiality of the censorious. 

Something by way of apology for this 
trifle is, perhaps, necessary ; especially for 
those parts wherein 1 have taken such great 
liberties with Mr. Pope. That gentleman, 
secure in immortal fame, would forgive me : 
forgive me, too, my friendly critic ; I pro¬ 
mise thee, thou wilt find the extracts from 
the Swan of Thames the best part of the 
performance. 

INKBIUETV 

The mighty spirit, and its power, which 
stains ‘ 

The bloodless cheek, and vivifies the brains, 

I sing. Say, ye, its fiery vot’ries true, 

The jovial curate, and the shrill-longued 
shrew; 

Ye, in the floods of limpid poison nurst, 

Where howl the second charms like bowl the 
first; 

Say liow, and why, the sparkling ill is shed, 
The heart which hardens, and which rules the 
head. 

When winter stem his gloomy front uproars, 

A sable void the barren earth appears; 

The meads no more their former verdure 
boast. 

Fast bound tlicir streams, and all their beauty 
lost; 

Tlio herds, the flocks, in icy garments mourn, 
And wihlly murmur for the spring’s return ; i 
From snow-to])p'd hills the whirlwinds keenly ! 
blow. 

Howl through tlie woods, and pierce the vales 
below; 

Through the sliarp air a flaky torrent flies, j 
.Mocks the slow sight, and Iiidcs the gloomy ! 
skies ; 

The fleecy clouds their chilly bosoms hare. 
And shed their substance on the tloating air; 
The floating air their downy substance glides 
Tlirough springing waters, and prevents their 
tides; 

‘ ‘The mighty Muthcr, ami her son, who 
brings 

The Smithftelil muses to thu ear of kings,' 
&c.— Pope's Diinatul. 


Seize.s tlie rolling waves, and, as a god, 

Charms their swift race, and stops the refluent 
flood ; 

The opening valves, which fill the venal road, 
Then scarcely urge along the sanguine flood ; 
The labouring pulse, a slower motion rules. 
The tendons stiflen, and the spirit cools; 

Each asks the aid of Nature’s sister. Art, 

To cheer the senses, and to warm the heart. 

The gentle fair on nervous tea relies, 

Whilst gay good-nature sparkles in her 
eyes ; 

An inoffensive scandal fluttering round, 

Too rough to tickle, and too light to wound ; 
Champagne the courtier drinks, the spleen to 
chase. 

The colonel burgundy, and port his grace; 
Turtle and ’rrac tlie city rulers charm. 

Ale and content the labouring peasants warm : 
O’er the dull embers, happy Colin sits, 

Colin, the prince of joke, and rural wits; 
Whilst the wind whistles through the hollow 
pnne.s, 

He drinks, nor of the rude assault complains ; 
And tells tlie tale, from sire to son retold. 

Of .spirits vanishing near hidden gold ; 

Of moon-clad imps that tromblo by the 
(lew, 

Wiio skim the air, or glide o’er waters blue: 
The throng invisible tlial, doubtless, float 
Ily mouldering tombs, and o’er the stagnant 
moat; 

Fays dimly glancing on the russet plain, 

.Vnd all the dreadful nothing of the green. 

Peace he to such, the happiest and the best, 
Who with the forms of fancy urge their jest; 
Who wage no war witli an avenger’s roil, 

Nor in tlie pride of reason curse their God. 

When in the vaulted arch Lucina gleams, 
.\nd gaily dances o’er the azure streams; 

• • • « • • • 

On silent ether when a trenihling sound 
Ueverherates, and wildly floats around, 
Breaking through trackless space upon the 
I ear, 

Coiioludo the Bacchanalian rustic near: 

O’er hills and vales the jovial savage reels, 
Fire in his head and frenzy at his heels; 
From paths direct the bending hero swerves, 
And shapes his way in ill-proportioned curves. 
Now s.afe arrived, his sleeping rib ho colls, 

' And madly thunders on the muddy walls; 
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The well-known sounds an equal fury move, ' 
For rage meets rage, as love enkindles love : 

In vain the ’waken’d infant’s accents slirill, 
The humble regions of the cottage fill; 

In vain the cricketchirps the mansion through, 
’Tis war, and blood, and battle must ensue. 
As when, on humble stage, him Satan bight 
Defies the brazen hero to the fight: 

From twanging strokes what dire misfortunes 
rise, 

What fate to maple arms and glassen eyes I 
Here lies a leg of elm, and there a stroke 
From ashen neck has whirl’d a head of oak. 
So drops from either power, with vengeance 

A remnant night-cap and an old cut wig; 
Titles unmusical retorted round, 

On either ear with leaden vengeance sound ; 
Till equal valour, equal wounds create. 

And drowsy peace concludes the fell debate ; 
Sleep in her woollen mantle wraps the pair, 
And sheds her poppies on the ambient air; 
Intoxication flies, as fury fled, 

On rooky pinions quits the aching head ; 
Ket\iming reason cools the fiery blood. 

And drives from memory’s seat the rosy god. 
Yet still he holds o’er some Ins maddening 
rule. 

Still sways his sceptre, and still knows his 
fool; 

Witness the livid lip, and fiery front, 

With many a smarting trophy placed upon’t; 
The hollow eye, which plays in misty springs, 
And the hoarse voice, which rough and broken 
rings : 

These are his triumphs, and o’er these he 
reigns, 

The blinking deity of reeling brains. 

See Inebriety ! her wand she waves, 

And lo! her pale, and lo! her purple slaves! 
Sots in embroidery, and sots in crape, 

Of every order, station, rank, and shape: 
The king, who nods upon his rattle throne ; 
The staggering peer, to midnight revel prone ; 
The slow-tongued bishop, and the deacon 

• sly,. 

The humble pensioner, and gownsman dry ; 
The proud, the mean, the selfish, and the 
great, 

Swell the dull throng, and stagger into state. 

Lo ! proud Flaminius at the-splendid board, 
The easy chaplain of an atheist lord, 


Quaffs the bright juice, with all the gust of 
sense, 

And clouds his brain in torpid elegance; 

In china vases, see ! the sparkling ill, 

From gay decanters view the rosy rill; 

The neat-carved pipes in silver settle laid, 
Tlic screw by matliematic cunning made : 
**•••*■ 

Oh, happy priest I whose God, like Egypt's, 
lies, 

At once the deity and sacrifice. 

Hut is Flaminius then the man alone 
To whom the joys of swimming brains are 
known ? 

Lo ! the poor toper whose unfutor’d sense, 
Sees bliss in ale, and can w ith wine dispense ; ^ 
Whose head proud fancy never taughtlo steer, 
Beyond the muddy ecstasies of beer; 

But simple nature can her longing quench, 
Behind the settle’s curve, or humbler bench : 
Some kitchen fire diffusing warmth around. 
The semi-globe by hieroglyphics crown’d ; 
Where canvass purse displavs the brass en- 
roll'd, 

Nor waiters rave, nor landlords thirst for gold; 
Ale and content liis fancy’s bounds confine. 
He asks no limpid punch, no rosy wine ; 

But sees, admitted to an equal share, 

P^ach faithful swain the heady potion bear: 
Go wi.ser thou ! and in thy scale of taste, 
Weigh gout and gravel against ale and 
rest ; 

Call vulgar palates what thou judgest so ; 
Say beer is lieavy, windy, cold, and slow'; 
Laugh at poor sots with insolent pretence, 
Yet cry, when tortured, where is Providence ? 

• • » « • • » 

In various forms the madd'ning spirit 
moves, 

This drinks and fights, another drinks and 
loves. 

A bastard zeal, of different kinds it show.s, 
And now with rage, and now religion glows : 
1 The frantic soul bright reason’s path defies, 
Now creeps on earth, now triumphs in the 
skies ; 

Swims in the seas of error, and explores, 
Through midnight mists, the fluctuating 
shores; 

»‘Lo the poor Indian! whose untutur’d 
niinu. 

Secs Goil in clouds, and hears him in the 
1 wind,' ac.— Pope's ou J/an. 
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From ware to ware in rocky channel glides, 
And sinks in woe, or on presumption slides ; 
In pride exalted, or by shame deprest, 

An angel-devil, or a human-beast. 

• ••••*• 

Some rage in all the strength of folly mad ; 
Some love stupidity, in silence clad, 

Are never quarrelsome, are never gay, 

Hut s’'cp, and groan, and drink the night 
away; 

Old Torpio nods, and as the laugh goes round, 
Orunts through the nasal duct, and joins the 
sound, 

Then sleeps again, and, as the liquors pass. 
Wakes at the friendly jog, and takes his 
glass: 

Alike to him who stands, or reels, or moves. 
The ell>ovv chair, good wine, and sleep he loves; 
Nor cares of state disturb his easy head, 

By grosser fumes, and calmer follies fed ; 

Nor thoughts of when, or where, or how to 
come, 

The canv;\ss general, or tl»e general doom : 
Kxtremes ne’er reach’d one passion of his 
soul, 

A villain tamo, and an unmet tied fool, 

To half his vices he has but pretence, 

For they usurp the place of common sense ; 
I'o half his little merits has no claim, 

I'or very indolence has raised his name ; 
Happy in this, that, under Satan’s sway, 

His passions tremble, but will not obey. 

Tlie vicar at the table’s front presides, 
Whoso presence a momxstic life derides; 

'Phe reverend wig, in sideway order plnce<l, 
Tlie reverend band, by rubric stains disgraced, 
'riic leering eye, in wayward circles roll’d, 
Mark him the pastor of a jovial fold. 

Whose variotjs texts excite a loud applause, 
Favouring the bottle, and the good old cause. 
See ! the dull smile which fearfully appears, 
W'hen gross indecency her front \iprears, 
rhe joy conceal’d, the fiercer burns within, 
.As masks afford Iho keenest gust to sin ; 
Imagmation helps the reverend sire. 

And spreads the sails of sub-divine desire ; 
Hut when the gay immoral joke goes round, 
\\ hen shame and all her blushing train are 
drown’il, 

Uather than hear his Ood l.)lasj)hcme<l, he 
takes 

The last loved ghuss, ami Ihcn the board for¬ 
sakes. 


I Not that religion prompts the sober thought. 
But slavish custom has the practice taught; 
Besides, this zealous son of warn\ devotion 
Has a true Levite bias for promotion. 

Vicars must with discretion go astray, 

Whilst bishops may be damn’d the nearest 
, way: 

vSo puny robbers individuals kill, 

When hector-heroes murder as thev will. 

Good honest Curio elbows the divine, 

And strives a social sinner how to shine; 

The dull quaint tale is his, the lengthen’d tale, 
That Wilton farmers give you with their ale, 
How midnight ghosts o'er vaults terrific pass, 
Dance o’er t ho grave, and slide along the grass; 
««••«•# 

Or how pale Cicely within the wood 
Call’d Satan forth, and bargain’d with her 
blood : 

These, honest Csirio, are thine, and these 
Are the dull treasures of a brain at peace ; 

No wit intoxicates thy gentle skull, 

Of heavy, native, unwrought folly full; 

Bowl upon howl in vain exert their force, 

The breathing spirit takes a dowiiwattl course, 
Or vainly soaring upwartls to the head, 
Meets an impenetralde fence of lead. 

Hast thou, oh reader ! search’d o’er gentle 

<^ny, 

Where various animals their powers display? 
In one strange group a chattering race are 
hurl’d, 

Led by (ho monkey who had seen the world. 

Like him Fabricio steals from guanrian's side, 
Swims not in pleasure’s stream, but sips the 
tide: 

He hates the botlle, yet but thinks it right 
To boast next day the honours of the night; 
None like your coward can describe a fight 
See him ns down the sparkling potion goes, 
Labour to grin away the horrid doso ; 

In joy-feign’d gaze his misty eyeballs float, 
Th’ uncivil spirit gurgling at his throat; 

So looks dim Titan through a wintry scene, 
And faintly cheers the woe foreboding swain. 

Timon, long practised in the school of art. 
Has lost each liner feeling of the heart; 
Triumphs o’er shame, and, witli delusive wiles, 
I..a\ighs at the idiot he himself beguiles : 

So matrons pjvst the awe of censure’s tongue, 
i Deride the blushes of the fair and young. 
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Few with more tire on every subject spoke, 
But chief be loved the gay immoral joke; ] 
The Mords most sacred, stole from holy writ, j 
He gave a newer form, and call'd them wit. 
«•»•••• 

Vice never had a more sincere ally, 
iSo bold no sinner, yet no saint so sly ; 

• ♦••••• 

Learn’d, but not wise, and without virtue 
brave, 

A gay, deluding, philosophic knave. 

When Bacchus’ joys bis airy fancy lire. 

They stir a new, but still a false desire ; 

• •••••• 

And to the comfort of each untaught fool, ' 
Horace in English vindicates the bowl. 

• The man,’ says Timon, ‘ who is drunk is 
blest,» ! 

No fears disturb, no cares destroy his rest; 
In tlioughtless joy he reels away his life, 

Nor dreads that worst of ills, a noisy wife.’ 

‘ Oh ! place me, Jove, where none but women 
come. 

And thunders worse than thine afilict the 
room. 

Where one eternal nothing flutters round. 
And senseless titt’ring sense of mirth con¬ 
found ; 

Or lead me bound to garret, Babel-high, 
Wliere frantic poet rolls his crazy eye. 

Tiring the ear with oft-repeated chimes, 

And smiling at the never-ending rhymes : 
E’en here, or there, Vll be as blest as Jove, 
Give me tobacco, and the wine I love.’ 
Applause from hands the dying accents break, 
Of stagg’ring sots who vainly try to speak ; 
From ililo, him who bangs upon each word, 
And in loud praises splits the tortured board, 
Collects each sentence,ere it’s better known, 
And makes the mutilated joke his omti, 

At weekly club to flourish, where he rules. 
The glorious president of grosser fools. 

But cease, my Muse ! of those, or these 
enough, 

The fools who listen, and the knaves who 
scoff; 

The jest profane, that mocks th’ offended 
God, 

Defies his power, and sets at nought his rod ; 

1 ‘ Integer vitae, scelerisque purus, 

Non eget,’ ic., -Hoiwcf. 


The empty laugh, discretion's vainest foe, 
From fool to fool re-cchoed to and fro ; 

The sly indecency, that slowly springs 
From barren wit, and halts on trenilding 
wings: 

Enough of these, and all the clianns of wine, 
Be sober joys, and social evenings mine ; 
Where peace and reason, unsoil’d mirth im¬ 
prove 

The powers of friendship and the joys of love ; 
Where thought ineet.s thought ere words its 
form array, 

And all is sacred, elegant, and gay : 

Such pleasure leaves no sorrow on tlie mind, 
Too great to pall, to sicken too refined ; 

Too soft for noise, and too sublime for art. 
The social solace of the feeling heart, 

For sloth too rapid, and for wit too high, 
’Tis Virtue’s pleasure, and can never die! 


THE LEARNING OF LOVE 

[1776?] 

' Ah ! blest be the days uhen uith Mira I took 
; The learning of Love . . . 

When we pluck’d the wild blossoms that 
blush’d in the grass, 

And I taught my dear maid of their species 
and class; 

For Conwav, the friend of mankind, had de- 
\ creed 

; That Hudson should show us the wealth of 
1 the mead. 

YE GENTLE GALES 

IVoodbridget 1776 

Ye gentle Gales, that softly move, 

Go whisper to the Fair 1 love ; 

Tell her I languish and adore, 

And pity in return implore. 

I But if she’s cold to my request, 

Ye louder Winds, proclaim the rest— 

My sighs, my tears, my griefs proclaim, 
And speak in strongest notes my flame. 

Still if she rests in mute disdain, 

And thinks I feel a common pain— 
Wing’d with my woes, ye Tempests, fly, 
And'tell the haughty Fair I die. 
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MIRA 

Aldborouyh, 1777. 

A WANTOK chaos in niy breast raged high, 

A wanton transport darted in mine eye; 
False pleasure urged, and cv’ry eager care, 
Tliat swell the soul (o guilt and to despair. 
My Mira came ! be ever blest the hour, 

That drew my thoughts half way from folly’s 
power; 

She first my soul with loftier notions fin'd ; 

I saw their truth, and as I saw admin'd ; 
Witli greater force returning reason moved, 
And as reluming reason urged, I love<l ; 

Till pain, reflection, hope, and love allie<i 
My bliss precarious to a surer guide— 
ToIIimwhogivespain, reason,hope,and love, 
Kaoh for that end that angels must approve. 
One beam of light He gave my mind to see. 
And gave that light, my heavenly fair, by 
thee ; 

That beam shall raise my thoughts, nml mend 
my strain, 

Nor shall my vows, nor jiraycrs, nor verse be 
vain. 


HYMN 

Itfcclfs, 1778. 

Oh, Thou ! who taught my infant eye 
To jiierce the air, and view the sky, 

To sec my (lod in earth and seas, 

To hear him in the vernal breeze, 

To know him midnight thoughts among, 

O guide my soul, and aid iny song. 

Spirit of Light! do thou impart 
Majestic truths, and teach my heart; 
Teach me to know how weak I am ; 

How vain my powers, how |)oor my frame ; 
Teach me celestial paths untrod— 

The ways of glory and of (Jod. 

No more let me, in vain surprl.se, 

To heathen art give up my eyes— 

To piles laborious science rear’d 
For heroes brave, or tyrants fear’d ; 

Ijut quit Phih^sophy, and see 
The Fountain of her works in Thee. 

Fond man ! yon glassy mirror eve— 

Oo, jiierce the Hood, and there descry 
The miracles that float between 
The rainy leaves of wat’ry green ; 

Old Ocean’s hoary treasures scan ; 

See nations swimming round a span. 


Then wilt thou say—and rear no more 
Thy monuments in mystic loro— 

My God ! I quit my vain design, 

And drop my work to gaze on Thine: 
Henceforth i’ll frame myself to be, 

Oh, Lord I a monument of Thee. 

THE WISH 

Aldborough^ 1778. 
Give me, ye Powers tliat rule in gentle hearts I 
The full design, coinidetc in all its parts, 

Th’ enthusiastic glow, that swells the soul— 
When swell’d too much, the judgment to 
control— 

The hai)py ear that feels the flowing force 
I Of the smooth line’s uninterniptcil course ; 
Give me, oh give I if not in vain the prayer, 
That saerwl wealth, poetic worth to share— 
Pe it my !)oast to please and to improve, 

To warm the soul to virtiie and to love ; 

To paint the passions, and to teach mankind 
Our greatest jileasures are the most refined ; 
The cheerhil tale with fancy to rehearse, 

And gild the moral w ith the charm of verso. 

^ THE COMPARISON 

Pitrham, 1778. 

FniKN-nsHii* is like Dio gold retiiuHl, 

.And all may weigh its worth ; 

Love like the ore, brought undesign'd 
In virgin beauty forth. 

friendship may i>ass from age to age, 

And yet remain the same; 

Love must in many a toil engage, 

And melt in lambent flame. 

GOLDSMITH TO THE AUTHOR 

‘ Felix quoin faciunt alicna pericula cautum,’ 

Aldborough^ 1778. 

You'kk in love with the Muses I Well, grant 
it be true, 

1\ hen, gootl Sir, were the Muses enamour'd of 

YOU ? 

% 

Pfad first,—if my lectures your fancy de¬ 
light,— 

A our taste is diseased :—can vour euro bo 
to tcrife ? 
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You suppose you’re a genius, that ought to 
engage 

The attention of wits, and the smiles of the 
age: 

Would tile wits of the age their opinion make 
known, 

Why—every man thinks just the same of his 
own. 

You imagine that Pope—but yourself you 
beguile— 

Would have wrote the same things, had he 
chose the same style. 

Delude not yourself with so fruitless a hope,— 
Had he chose the same style, he had never 
been Pope. 

You think of my muse with a friendly regard, 
And rejoice in her author’s esteem and re¬ 
ward : 

But let not his glory your spirits elate, 

When pleased with his honours, remember 
his fate. 

FRAGMENT 

' Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful 

of him ? * 

Aldborough, 1778. 

Proud, little Man, opinion’s slave, 

Error’s fond child, too duteous to be free. 
Say, from the cradle to the grave, 

Is not the earth thou tread’st too grand for 
thee ? 

This globe that turns thee, on her agile wheel 
Moves by deep springs, which thou canst never 
feel: 

Her day and night, her centre and her sun. 
Untraced by thee, their annual courses run. 
A busy fly, thou sharest the march divine, 
And flattering fancy calls the motion thine ; 
Untaught how soon some hanging grave may 
burst, 

And join thy flimsy substance to the dust. 

THE RESURRECTION 

Aldborough, 1778. 

The wintry winds have ceased to blow, 
And trembling leaves appear ; 

And fairest flowers succeed the snow, 

And hail the infant year. 


So, when the world and all its woes 
Arc vanish’d far away, 

Fair scenes and wonderful repose 
Shall bless the new-born daj,— 

When, from the confines of the grave, 

The body too shall rise ; 

No more precarious passion’s slave, 

Nor error’s sacrifice. 

’Tis but a sleep—and Sion’s king 
Will cal! the many dead : 

’Tis but a .sleep—and then we sing, 

O’er dreams of sorrow fled. 

Yes !—wintry winds have ceased to blow, 
And trembling leaves appear. 

And Nature has her types to show 
Throughout the varying year. 

MY BIRTH DAY 

Aldborough, Dec. 24, 1778. 

Through a dull tract of woe, of dread, 
The toiling year has pass’d and fled : 

And, lo ! in sad and pensive strain, 

I sing my birth-day date again. 

Trembling and poor, I saw the light, 

New Making from unconscious night: 
Trembling and poor I still remain 
To meet unconscious night again. 

Time in my pathway strcM'S few flowers, 
To cheer or cheat the weary hours ; 

And those few strangers, dear indeed. 

Are choked, arc check’d, by many a weed. 

TO ELIZA 

Beccles, 1779* 

The Hebrew king, with spleen possesi, 

By David’s harp was soothed to^ rest ; 
Yet, when the magic song M as o’er, 

The soft delusion charm’d no more : 

The former fury fired the brain, 

And every care return’d again. 

But, had be known Eliza’s skill 
To bless the sense and bind the will. 

To bid the gloom of care retire, 

And fan the flame of fond desire, 
Remembrance then had kept the strain. 
And not a care return’d again. 
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LIFE 

Aldborough, 1779. 

Thisk yc tbe joys that fill our early day, 
Are the poor prelude to some full rej)asl ? 
Think you they promise ?—ah I believe they 

The purest ever, they are oft the last. 

The jo vial swain that yokes the morning team, 
And all the verdure of the field enjoys, 
i^eo him, how languid ! when the noontide 
beam 

Plays on his brow, and all his force dest roys. 
i^o ’tis with us, when, love and plesisure fletl, 
We at the summit of our hill arrive : 

Lo ! the gay lights of Youth are past—are 
dead, 

But what still deepening clouds of Caro 
survive ! 

THE SACRAMENT 

Aldborough, 1779. 
0 ! SACRLD gift of God to man, 

A faith that looks above, 

And sees the deep amazing plan 
Of sanctifying love. 

Thou dear and yet tremendous God, 
Whose glory pride reviles ; 

IIow’ did’st thou change thy awful rod 
To pard’ning grace and smiles ! 

Shut up with sin, with shame, below, 

I trust, this bondage past, 

A groat, a glorious change to know. 

And to be bless’d at last. 

I Ho believe, that, God of light! 

Thou didst to earth descend. 

With Satan and with Sin to fight— 

Our great, our only friend. 

I know thou did’st ordain for me,* 

Tliy creature, bread and wine ; 

The depth of grace I cannot see, 

But worship the design. 

NIGHT 

• Aldborough^ 1779. 

The sober stillness of the night 
That Alls the silent air. 

And all that breathes along the shore 
Invite to solemn prayer. 


Vouchsafe to me that spirit, Lord ! 

Which points the sacred way. 
And let thy creatures here beiow 
Instruct me how to pray. 


FRAGMENT WRITTEN AT 
>UDNIGHT 

Aldborough, 1779. 

Oh, great Apollo ! by whose equal aid 
The verse is written, and the med’eine made ; 

] Shall thus a boasler, with his fourfold powers, 

I In triumph scorn this sacred art of ours? 

, Insulting quack ! on thy sad business go, 

: And land the stranger on this world of woe. 

Still I puss on, and now before me find 
The restless ocean, oniblein of my mind ; 
There wave on wave, here thought on thought 
succeeds, 

Their produce idle works, and idle weeds : 
Dark is the prospect o’er the rolling sea, 
But not more dark than my sad views to me ; 
Yet from the rising moon the light beams 
dance 

In troubled splendour o’er the wide expanse; 
So on my soul, w hom cares and troubles fright. 
The Muse pours comfort in a Hood of light.— 
Shine out, fair flood ! until the day-star flings 
His brighter rays on all sublunar things. 

‘ \\ hy in such haste ? by all the powers of 
wit, 

I have against thee neither bond nor writ; 

If thou’rt a poet, now indulge the flight 
Of thy fine fancy in this dubious light; 
Cold, gloom, and silence shall assist thy 
rhyme, 

And all things meet to form the true sub¬ 
lime.'— 

* Shall I, preserver deem'd around the place, 

U ith abject rhymes a doctor's name disgrace ? 

Nor doctor solely, in the healing art 
I tn all in all, and all in every part; 

Scotland’s boast let that diploma bo 
\\ Inch gave me right to claim the golden fee ; 
Braise, then, I claim, to skilful sui^eon due, 
I’or mine th’ advice and operation too; 

And, fearing all the vile compounding tribOi 
j I make myself the med’cincs I prescribe; 
Mine, too, the chemic art; and not a drop 
Goes to my patients from a vulgar shop. 
But chief my fame and fortune I command 
From the rare skill of this obstetric hand i 
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This our chaste dames and prudent wives 
allow, 

her who calls me from thy wonder now.’ 

A FAREWELL 

rt' 

[1779] 

The hour arrived ! I sigh’d and said, 

How soon the happiest hours arc fled ! 

On wings of down they lately flew, 

But then their moments pass’d with you ; 
And still with you could.I but be, 

On downy wings they’d always flee. 

Say, did you not, the way you went. 

Feel the soft balm of gay content ? 

Say, did you not all pleasures find. 

Of which you left so few behind ? 

I think you did : for well I know’ 

My parting prayer would make it so ! 

May she, I said, life's choicest goods partake ; 
Those, late in life, for nobler still forsake— 
The bliss of one, th’ esteem'd of many live, 
With all that Friendship would, and all that 
Love can give! 

TIME 

[1780] 

‘ The clock struck one ! we take no thought 
of Time,’ 

Wrapt up in night, and meditating rhyme: 
All big with vision, we despise the powers 
That vulgar beings link to days and hours; 
Those vile, mechanic things, that rule our 
hearts. 

And cut our lives in momentary parts. 

’ That speech of Time was Wisdom’s gift,’ 
said Young: 

Ah, Doctor! better Time would hold his 
tongue: 

What serves the clock ? ‘ To warn the care¬ 
less crew 

How much in little space they have to do; 
To bid the busy world resign their breath. 
And beat each moment a soft call for death— 
To give it, then, a tongue, was wise in man.’ 
Support the assertion, Doctor, if you can : 

It tells the rufTian when his comrades wait; 
It calls the duns to crowd my hapless gate ; 
It tells my heart the paralysing tale, 

Of hours to come, when Misery must prevail. 


THE CHOICE 
[1780] 

WiiAT vulgar title thus salutes the eye, 

The schoolboy’s first attempt at poesy ? 

The long-uorn theme of every humbler Muse, 
For wits to scorn and nurses to peruse ; 

The dull descrij)tion of a scribbler’s brain. 
And sigh’d-for-wcalth, for which he sighs in 
vain ; 

A glowing chart of fairy-land estate, 
Uomantic scenes, and visions out of date, 
Clear skies, clear streams, soft baiiks, and 
sober bowers, 

Deer, whimpering brooks, and wind-perfum¬ 
ing flowers ? 

Not thus ! too long have I in fancy wove 
My slender webs of wealth, and peace, and 
love ; 

Have dream'd of plenty, in the midst of want, 
And sought, by Hope, what Hope can never 
grant, 

Been fool’d by wishes, and still wish’d again, 
And loved the flattery, while I knew it vain ! 

• Gain by the Muse ! ’—alas ! thou might’st 

as soon 

Pluck gain (as Percy honour) from the moon ; 
As soon grow rich by ministerial nods, 

As soon divine by dreaming of the gods. 

As soon succeed by telling ladies truth, 

Or preaching moral documents to youth : 
To as much purpose, mortal ! thy desires. 

As Tully’s flourishes to country squires ; 

As simple truth witliin St. James’s state, 

Or the soft lute in shrill-tongued’Billingsgate. 

• Gain by the Muse! ’ alas, preposterous hope ! 
Who ever gain’d by poetry—but Pope ? 

And what art thou ? No St. John takec <hy 

part; 

No potent Dean commends thy head or heart! 
Whatgam’st thou but the i)raises of the poor ? 
They bribe no milkman to thy lofty door. 
They wipe no scrawl from thy increasing score. 
What did the Muse, or Fame, for Dryden, 
sav ? 

What for poor Butler ? what for honest Gay ? 
For Thomson, what ? or what to Savage give ? 
Or how did Johnson—how did Otway live ? 
Like tliee ! dependent on to-morrow’s good, 
Their thin revenue never understood ; 

Like thee, elate at what thou canst not know ; 
1 Like thee, repining at each puny blow ; 
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Like Iheo they lived, each dream of Hope lo 
mock, 

Upon their wits—hut with a larger stock. 

No, if for food thy unambitious pray’r, 
With supple acts lo supple minds repair ; 
Learn of the base, in soft grimace to deal, 
And deck thee with the livery genteel; 

Or trim the wherry, or the flail invite, 

Draw teeth, or any viler tiling but write. 
Writers, whom once th’ astonish’d vulgar saw, 
(live nations language, and great citicvS law ; 
Whonr gods, they said—and surely gods— 
inspired, 

Whom emp’rors honour’d, and the world 
admired— 

Now common gromi, they awe mankind no 
more. 

Hut vaSxSals are, who judges were before ; 
Hlockheads on wits their little talents waste, 
-As tiles gnaw metal that they cannot taste: 
Though still somegood, the trial ma^’pruduce. 
To shape the useful to a nobler use. 

Some few of these, a statue and a stone 
lias Fame clecrmi—l)ut de.ils out brciid to none. 
Unhappy art I decreed thine owner’s curse, 
Vile cli;ignostic of consumptive ptir.se ; 
.Members bv bribe.s, and ministers by lies, 
(lamesters by luck, by courage soldiers rise: 
Heaux by the outside of their heads may win, 
And wily sergeants hy the craft within : 

Who but tlie rac«\ liy Fancy’s demon led, 
t5larvo by the means they use to gain their 
bread ? 

Oft have I read, and, reading, mourn'd the 
fait* 

Of garret-bard, and his unpitietl mate; 

Of children stintetl in their daily meal !— 
The joke of weallhmr wits, who could not fed ; 
I’ortenlous spoke that pity in mv brea.st! 
And pleadtd self—who ever pleads the In's!: 
No ! thank my stars, my misery’s all my 
own,— 

To friends—lo family—to foes unknown : 
Who hates my verse, and damns the mean 
design, 

Shall wound no peace—shall grieve no heart 
but mine. 

Ono trial past, let sober Koason .s]ieak : 
Hero shall wo rest, or shall wo further seek ? 
Kesl here, if our relenting stars onlain 
A placid harbour from tho stormy main : 

Or, thnldenud, tho fond remembrance weep, 
-knd sijik, forgotten, in the mighty deep. 


A HUMBLE INVOCATION 

[1780] 

When summer's tribe,her rosy tribe, are fled, 
And drooping beauty mourns her blossoms 
shod, 

j>omc humbler sweet may cheer the pensive 
swain, 

.\nd simpler lieauliesdeck the withering plain. 
And thus when Verse her wint'ry prospect 
weeps, 

When Pope is gone, and mighty Milton sleei>s. 
When (irav in loftv lines has cc;vsed to soar, 
.And gentle (.toldsmith charms tho town no 
more. 

An humbler Hard the widow'd Muse invites, 
Who led by hope and inclination writes : 
With half their art, he tries the soul to move. 
And swell the softer strain w ith themes of love. 

FROM AN EPISTLE TO ^RA 

[1780] 

Of substance I’ve thought, and tho varied 
disputes 

On tile nature of man and tho notions of 
brutes; 

Of systems confuted, and systems explain’d, 
Ofscioncedisputed.iuidtenetsinaintain’d . .. 
These,and such speculations on these kind of 
things, 

Have robb’d my poor Muse of her plume and 
her wings ; 

Consumed tho phlogiston you used to admire, 
Tho spirit extracted, extinguish’d tho fire ; 
Let out all tho etlior, so pure and retim'd. 
And left but u mere cupuf niorfuum behind. 

EPISTLE TO PRINCE AVILUAM 

HENRY 

[1780] 

Who thus aspiring sings ? would’sl thou ex¬ 
plore ; 

A Hard replies, who ne’er assumed before,— 
One taught in hard afllietion's school to beat 
Life’s ills, where every lesson costs a tear, 

A\ bo sees from thence, tho proper point of 
view. 

I A\ hut tho wise lux'd not, and tho weak pursue* 
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And now farewell, the drooping Muse ex¬ 
claims. 

£5he lothly leaves thee to the shock of war, 
And, fondly dwelling on her princely tar. 
Wishes the noblest good her Harry's share, 
Without her misery and without her care. 
For, ah ! unknown to thee, a rueful train, 

Her hapless children, sigh, and sigh in vain ; ■ 
A numerous band, denied the boon to die, 
Half-starved, half-fed by tits of charity. 
Unknown to thee ! and yet, perhaps, thy ear , 
Has chanced each sad, amusing tale to hear, 
IIow’ some, like Dudgell, madly sank for ease; 
How some, like Savage, sicken’d by degrees ; 
How a pale crew, like helpless Otway, shed | 
The proud big tear on song-extorted bread ; , 
Or knew’, like Goldsmith, some would stoop 
to choose 

Contempt, and for the mortar quit the Muse. 
One of this train—and of these wretches 
one— 

Slaves to the Muses, and to Misery son— 
Now prays the Father of all P'ates to shed, 
On Henry, laurels ; on his poet, bread ! 
Unhappy art! decreed thine owner's 
curse ; 

Vile diagnostic of consumptive purse ;* 

Still shall thy fatal force my soul perplex, 
And every friend, and every brother vex ! 

Each fond companion !-No, I thank my 

God! 

There rests my torment—there is hung the 
rod. 

To friend, to fame, to family unknown, 

Sour disappointments frown on me alone. 
Who hates my song, and damns the poor de¬ 
sign. 

Shall wound no peace—shall grieve no heart 
but mine ! 

Pardon, sweet Prince! the thoughts that 
will intrude. 

For want is absent, and dejection rude. 
Methinks I hear, amid the shouts of Fame, 
Each jolly victor hail my Henry’s name ; 
And, Heaven forbid that, in that jovial day, 
One British bard should grieve when all are 

gay. 

No ! let him find his country has redress, 
And bid adieu to every fond distress ; 

Or, touch’d too near, from joyful scenes 
retire, 

Sicorn to complain, and with one sigh expire ! 


DRIFTING 

[1760] 

Like some poor bark on the rough ocean tost. 
My rudder broken, and rny compass lost, 

Mv sails the coarsest, and too thin to last, 
Pelted by rains, and bare to many a blast, 
My anchor, Hope, scarce fix’d enough to stay 
Where the strong current Grief sweeps all 
away, 

I sail along, unknowing how to steer, 

Where quicksands lie and frowning rocks 
appear. 

Life’s ocean teems with foes to my frail bark, 
The rapid sword-fish, and the rav’ning shark, 
Where torpid tilings crawl forth in splendid 
shell, 

And knaves and fools and sycoiihantslive well. 
What have I left in such tempestuous sea ? 
No Tritons shield, no Naiads shelter me ! 

A gloomy Muse, in Mira’s absence, hears 
My plaintive prayer, and sheds consoling 
tears— 

Some fairer prospect, though at distance, 
brings, 

Soothes mewith song, and flatters as she sings. 

TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL 
OF SHELBURNE 

[1780] 

Ah ! SHELBvnNE, blest with all that’s good 
or great, 

i T’ adorn a ricli, or save a sinking state. 

If public Ills engross not all thy care, 

Let private Woe assail a patriot’s ear. 

Pity confined, but not less warm, impart, 
And unresisted win thy noble heart: 

Nor deem I rob tby soul of Britain’s share, 
Because I hope to have some interest there ; 
Still wilt thou shine on all a fostering sun, 
Though with more fav’ring beams eulighfn- 
ing one,— 

As Heaven will oft make some more amply 
blest. 

Yet still in general bounty feeds the rest. 

Oh hear the" Virtue thou reverest plead ; 
She’ll swell thy breast, and there applaud the 
deed. 

She bids thy thoughts one hour from greatness 
stray, 

And leads thee on to fame a shorter way ; 
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Where, if no withering laurel’s Ihy reward, 
There’s shouting Conscience, and a grateful 
Dard ; 

A bard untrained in all but misery’s school. 
Who never bribed a knave or praised a fool 
’Tis Ulory prompts, and as thou rcad’st 
attend. 

She dictates pity, and becomes my friend ; 
She bids each cold and dull reflection flee, 
And yields her Shelburne to distress and 
me ! — 

AX EPISTLE TO A FRIEND 

[1780] 

Whv, true, thou say’sl the fools at Court 
denied, 

Urowl vengeance,—and then take the other 
side : 

The unfed flatterer borrows satire’s power, 

As sweets unshelter'd run to vapid so»»r. 
lint thou, the counsel to my closest thought, 
lleheld’st it ne’er in fulsome stanzas wrought. 
The Muse 1 court ne’er fuA^m’d on venal souls, 
Whom suppliants angle, and poor praise con¬ 
trols ; 

Sljo, yet unskill’d in all but fancy’s dream. 
Sang to the woods, and Mira was her theme, 
llut when she sees a titled nothing stand 
The ready cipher of a trembling land,— 

Not of that simple kind that placed alone 
Arc useless, harmless things, and threaten 
none,— 

Hut those which, join’d to figures, well express 
A strengthen’d tribe that amplify distress, 
(trow in jiroportion to their number great, 
And help each other in the ranks of state ;— 
When this and more the pensive Muses see, 
They leave the vales and willing nymphs to 
thee ; 

To Court on wings of agile anger speed, 

And paint to freedom's sons each guileful 
deed. 

Hence rascals teacli tlic virtues they detest. 
And fright base action from sin’s wavering 
breast; 

For thougli the knave nu.y scorn the Muse’s 
arts, 

Ilcrsting may haply pierce more timid hearts. 
Some, though they wish it, arc not steel’d 
enough. 

Nor is each would-be villain consciencc-proof. 


And what, my fri?nd, is left my song besides ? 
No school-day wealth that roll’d in silver 
tides. 

No dreams of hope that won my early will, 
Nor love, that pain’d in temporary thrill; 

No gold to deck my plcasure-scorn’d abode, 
No friend to whisper jicace,—to give me 
food ;— 

Poor to the World I’d yet not live in vain, 

But show its lords their hearts, and my dis¬ 
dain. 

Yet shall not Satire all my song engage 
In indiscriminate and idle rage ; 

True praise, where Virtue prompts, shall gild 
each line, 

And long—if Vanity deceives not—shine. 

For though in harsher strains, the strains of 
woe, 

And unadom’d, my heart-felt murmurs flow, 
Vet time shall bo when this thine bumbled 
friend 

Shall to more lofty heights his notes extend. 

A Man—for other title were too poor— 

Such as ’twere almost virtue to adore, 

He shall the ill Umt loads iny heart exhale, 
A.s the smi vapours from the dew-press’d vale ; 
Himself uninjuring shall new warmth infuse, 
And call to blossom every want-nipp’d Muse. 
Then shall my grateful strains his ear rejoice, 
His name harmonious thrill’d on Mira’s voice ; 
Round the reviving bays new sweets shall 
spring, 

And SiiKi.nrnxK’s fame through laughing 
valleys ring. 

THE CANDIDATE 

\ rOETIC.KL KriSTLF TO TIIK .M'TIIOHS OF 
THK ‘monthly RKVIKW’ 

Multa qtiidem nobis facimus mala saepo 
])oetae 

(Ut vinota t'goinet caedam inca) cum Ubi 
librum 

Sollicito damas, aul fesso, &c. 

IIOR. Epist. ii. 1. 

AN INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS OP TUB AUTHOR 

TO HIS rOKMS. 

Yk idler things, that soothwl my hours of 
care, 

Where wmdd ye wander, txlflcrs, tell me 
w here ? 
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As maids neglected, do ye fondly dote, 

On the fair type, or the embroider’d coat; 
Detest my modest shelf, and long to fly, 
Where princely Popes, and mighty Miltos'S 
lie? 

Taught but to sing, and that in simple style, 

Of Lycia’s Up, and Musidora’s smile 
Go then ! and taste a yet unfelt distress, 

The fear that guards the captivating press ; 
Whose maddening region should ye once 
explore, 

No ref\ige yields my tongueless mansion more. 
But thus ye’ll grieve, Ambition's plumage 
stript, 

‘ Ah, would to Heaven, we’d died in manu¬ 
script ! ’ 

Your unsoil’d page each yawning wit shall 
flee, 

—For few will read, and none admire like 
me.— 

Its place, where spiders silent bards onroluy. 
Squeezed betwixt Cibber’s Odes and Black- 
more’s Job; 

Where froth and mud, that varnish and de¬ 
form, 

Feed the lean critic and the fattening worm ; 
Then sent disgraced—the unpaid printer’s 
banc— 

To mad Moorfields, or sober Chancery Lane, 
On dirty stalls I see your hopes expire, 

Vex’d by the grin of your unheeded sire, 
Who half reluctant has his care resign’d. 

Like a teased parent, and is rashly kind. 

Yet rush not all, but let some scout go forth, 
View the strange land, and tell us of its worth; 
And should he there barbarian usage meet, 
The patriot scrap shall warn us to retreat. 

And thou, the first of thy eccentric race, 

A forward imp, go, search the dangerous place. 
Where Fame’s eternal blossoms tempt each 
bard. 

Though dragon-wits there keep eternal guard ; 
Hope not unhurt the golden spoil to seize, 
The Muses yield, as the Hesperides; 

Who bribes the guardian, all his labour’s 
done, 

For every maid is willing to be won. 

Before the lords of verse a suppliant stand, 
And beg our passage through the fairy land : 
Beg more—to search for sweets each blooming 
field. 

And crop the blossoms, woods and valle}S 
yield ; 


To snatch the tints that beam on Fancy’s 
bow ; 

And feel the fires on Genius’ wings that glow ; 

Praise without meanness, without flattery 
stoop. 

Soothe without fear, and without trembling 
hope. 


TO THE READER 

The following Poem being itself of an 
introductory nature, its author supposes it 
can require but little preface. 

It is published with a view of obtaining 
the opinion of the candid and judicious 
reader, on the merits of the writer, as a poet; 
very few, he apprehends, being in such cases 
surticiently impartial to decide for themselves. 

It is addressed to the Authors of the 
Monthhj Jtenexc, as to critics of acknowledged 
merit; an acquaintance with whose labours 
has afforded the writer of the Epistle a reason 
I for directing it to them in particular, and, 
he presumes, will yield to others a just and 
sufficient plea for the preference. 

Familiar with disappointment, he shall not 
be much surprised to find he has mistaken his 
talent. However, if not egregiously the dupe 
of his vanity, he promises to his readers some 
entertainment, and is assured, that however 
little in the en.suing Poem is worthy of ap¬ 
plause, there is yet less that merits contempt. 


TO THE AFTHORS OF THE 
‘MONTHLY REVIEW’ 

The pious pilot, whom the Gods provide. 
Through the rough seas the shatter’d bark to 

guide, 

Trusts not alone bis knouirdgo of the deep, 
Its rocks that threaten, and its sands that 

sleep; 

But whilst with nicest skill he steers lusway, 

Tlie’ guardian Tritons liear their favourite 

pray. , , 

Hence borne his vows to Neptune s coral 

dome. 

The God relents, and shuts each gulfy tomb. 

Thus as on fatal floods to fame I steer, 

I dread the storm, that ever rattles here, 
Nor think enough, that long my yieldmg soul 
Has felt the Muse’s soft, but strong control, 
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Nor (fiink enoiijjh that inaiilv stronijHi and 
ease, 

Such as have pleased a friend, will strangers 
plea.se, 

Hut-, .suppliant, to the critic’s throne I bow, 
Here burn my incense, and here pay my vow ; 
That censure hush'd, may every'blast give 
o’er, 

And the lash’d coxcomb liiss contempt no 
more. 

And ye, whom authors dread or dare in vain, 
Affecting modest hope.s, or poor di.sdain, 
Receive a bard, who, neither mad nor mean, 
Despises each extreme, and sails between ; 
WUo fears; but has, amid Ins fears confess’d, 
The consciou.s virtue of a Muse oppre.ss’d ; 

A Muse in changing limes and .stationsnursed, 
by nature honour’d, and by fortune cursed. 

No .servile straitj of abject hope she brings, 
Nor .soars presumptuoiis, with unwearied 
wings. 

Hut, pruned for flight—the future all her 
raro— 

Would know her .strength, and, if not strong, 
forbear. 

The .sujjple slave to regal pomp bow.s down, 
Prostrate to power, and cringing to a crown • 
The bolder villain .spurns a decent awe, 

I ramples on rule, and breaks through over 
law ; 

Rut he whose soul on honest truth relies, 

•Vor meatfly flatters power, nor madly flie.s. 

I bits timid authors bear an abject nflnd 
And plead for mercy they but .seldom find 
>ome, n.s the desperate, to the halter run 
oldly deride the fate they eannot shun ■ 

Rut .such there are, who.se minds, not laugh 
to stoop, 

Yet hope for fame, and <lare avow their hope 

\\ ho neither brave the judges of their cause 

•Nor beg in soothing strains a brief applause 

■Uul .such I d be ;_and ere my fate is pa.st, 

Kre Hear d with honour, or with culprits cast 

Humbly at beaming’s bar I’M state my case 

.\ml welcome then, distinction or <li.sgrace ' 

U hen in the man the flights of fancy reign 

Rule m the heart, or revel in the brain 

busy Thought her wild creation apes 

And hangs delighted o'er her varying shnpea, 

It asks a judgment, weighty and discreet, 

I o know where wi.sdom prompts, and where 
conceit ; 

Alik,. Ilu.ii- ,ira,ii;l,is lo ev,.ry srril,M,.r's ,„i„.l 


(Rlind to their faults as to their danger 
j blind); — 

Me write enraptured, and xve write in haste, 
Dream idle dreams, and call them thine.s of 
taste. 

Improvement trace in every paltry line, 

And see. tr.an.sported, every dull design ; 

Are seldom cautious, all advice detest. 

And ever think our own opinions best; 

Nor shows iny Muse a muse-like spirit here, 
W ho bids me pause, before I persevere. 

Rut she—who shrinks while meditating 
flight ^ 

In the wide way, wliose bounds delude her 
•sight. 

Vet tired in her own mazes still to roam. 
And cull poor banquets for the soul at home, 
Would, ere she ventures, ponder on the 
way, 

best dangers yet unthought-of flight betray • 
best her Icnrian wing, by wits unplumed,* ’ 
Ho rohb d of all tho lionoiiis • 

And Dulne.ss swell,-a blaek and dismal sea, 

(tapingbergrave; while cen.sures madden me. 

Such was his fate, who flew too near the .sun. 
Shot farheyond his strength, and was undone; 

I Mich IS his fate, who creeping at the shore 
The billow sweeps him, and he’s found no 
more. 

Oh! for some God, lo bear my fortunes fair 
-Midway betwixt pre.sumption and despair ! 

* H.as then .some friendly critic’s fonner 
Mow 

Taught thee a prudence autliors seldom 
know ? ’ 

Not so ! their anger and their love nntrie<l 
A wo-taught prudence deigns to tend inv 
side : 


lafes hopes ill-sp-d, the Muse’s hopes grow 
poor, 

And though tliey flatter, yet they charm no 
more ; 

bxperience points whore lurking dangers lav. 
AiM as I run, throws caution in my way. ’ 

Ihere was a night, wlien wintry wind’s did 
rage, 

Hnrd by a ruin’d pile, I met a sage; 
Re.sembling him the time-struck place ap¬ 
pear’d, * 

Hollow its voice, and moss its spreading 
beard ; ** 

I,row, (1„. Iwt's ,,ml 

beetle s dome. 
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Shook, as the hunted owl flew booting home. 
His breast was bronzed by many an eastern 
blast, 

And fourscore winters seem’d he to have past, 
His thread-bare coat the supple osier bound, 
And with slow feet he press’d the sodden 
ground. 

Where, as he heard the wild-wing’d Eurus ^ 

blow, ! 

He shook, from locks as white, December’s 1 

snow; 

Inured to storm, his soul ne’er bid it cease, 
Ihit lock’d within him meditated peace. 

Father, I said—for silver hairs inspire. 

And oft I call the bending peasant Sire— 

Tell me, as here beneath this ivy bower, 


Which, buried in the rubbish of a throng, 
Had pleased as little as a new-year’s song, 

Or lover’s verse, that cloy'd with nauseous 
.sweet, 

Or birtliday ode, that ran on ill-pair'd feet. 
Merit not always—Fortune feeds the bard, 
And as tlie whim inclines bestows reward ; 
None without wit, nor with it numbers gain; 
To please is hard, but none, shall please in 
vain : 

As a coy mistress is the Immbur’d town, 
Loth every lover witli success to crown ; 

He who would win nuist every effort try, 
Sail in the mode, and to the fasliion fly ; 
Must gav or grave to every humour dress, 
And watch the lucky Moment of Success ; 


That works fantastic round its trenibling ; That caught, no more Ins eager hopes are 

I j 


We hear Heaven’s guilt-alarming thunders | But vain are Wit and Love, when that is lost. 

I Thus said the (Jod ; for now a God he grew. 

Tell me the pains and pleasures of the poor; , His white locks changing to a hue 

„ , _ __ •__ ..j ' in/t/rAm hift simulders hunff a mantle azu 


crost; 


For Hope, just spent, requires a sad adieu. 
And Fear acquaints me I shall live with you. 

There wa.s a time when, by Delu.«ion led, 
A scene of sacred bliss around me spread. 
On Hope’s, as Pisgah’s lofty top, I stood, 
And saw my Canaan there, my promised good; 
A thousand scenes of joy the clime bestow’d, 
And wine and oil through vision’s valley 
flow’d ; 

As Moses his, I call’d my prospect bless'd. 
And gazed upon the good I ne'er po.ssess’d : 
On this side Jordan doom’d by fate to stand, 

« a • 1 


And from his shoulders hung a mantle azure- 
blue. 

His softening eyes the winning cliarm dis¬ 
closed 

Of dove-like Delia when her doubts reposed ; 

Mira’s alone a softer lustre bear, 

When wo beguile.s them of an angel’s tear; 

Beauteous and young the smiling phantom 
stood. 

Then .sought on airy wing his blest abode. 

Ah ! truth, distasteful in poetic theme, 

Whv IS the Muse compell’d to own her dream 


^^ 1 nls^happier Joshuaswinthepromisedland’. I Whilst forward wits 

‘ son .■ said Jhe Sa«e-‘ be this th, cate sup- I only to -ke.ts moral m.n. 

The s&=G 0 ds shall choose Ihee Is the , ^ . 1 ^;. a^ I — 

Rich if thou art, they ask thy praises more, , Be ruth 

And would thy patience when they make thee Slmll my so s rams 


poor; . . , 

But other thoughts within thy bosorn reign, 
And other subjects vex thy busy brain, 
Poetic wTeaths thy vainer dreams excite. 
And thy sad stars have destined thee to write : 
Then since that task the nithless fates decree. 
Take a few precepts from the Gods and me . 

‘ Be not too eager in the arduous chace ; 
Who pants for triumph seldom wins the race^: 
Venture not all, but wisely hoard thy worth, 


Mv graver numbers move the silver d sage, 
Mv tender themes delight the lover s heart. 
And comfort to the poor my solemn songs 

For Oh! thou Hope’s, thou Thought’s 
eternal King, 

Who gav’st them po' -er to charm, and me to 

Chief to thy praise my willing numbers soar. 
And in mv happier transports I adore; 
Mercy ! thv softest attribute proclaim, 


And let thy labours one by one go forth : , jnore Torely name ; 

Some happier scrap capricious \nts may fi , y cheering ray. 

On a fair day, and be profu.sely kind ; - 
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As the full moon-beam gilds the watery way. 
And then too, Love, my soul's resistless lord, 
Shall many a gentle, generous strain afford, 
To all the soil of sooty passions blind, 

Pure as embracing angels, and as kind ; 

Our Mira’s name in future times shall shine. 
And—though the harshest—Shepherds envy 
mine. 

Then let me, (pleasing task !) however 
hard, 

Join, ns of old, the prophet, and the bard ; 

If not, ah ! shield me from the dire disgrace, 
That haunts the wild and visionary race ; 
Let me not draw my lengthen’d lines along. 
And tire in untamed infamy of song, 
r.est, in some dismal Dunciad’s future page, 

I stand the CinnRii of this tuneless age; 

I.est, if another Poi‘k Ih’ indulgent skies 
Should give, inspired hy all their deities, 

My luckless name, in his immortal strain, 
Should, hl.isted, brand me jts a second Tain ; 
Loom’d in that song to li\-e against mv will, 
Whojn all must sooni, and vet whoiii none 
could kill. 

The youth, resisted hy ll>e maiden’s art. 
Persists, and time subdues her kindling heart; 
To strong entreaty yields the widow’s vow,’ 
As mighty walls to hold Ix'siegers how ; 
Repeatel |)rayors draw bounty from (lie sky. 
And heaven is won by importunitv ; 

Ours, a projecting (rilie, pursue in'vain. 

In tedious trials, an uncertain gain ; 

Madly plunge on through every hope’s defeat, 
And with our ruin only, find the cheat. ’ | 

And why then seek that luekless doom to ' 
share ? ’ 

Who, I ?—To shun it is my ojdy care. 

I grant it (rue, that others better tell 
Of mighty Wolfk, who conquer‘<l as he hdl • > 
Of heroes horn, their threaten’d realms to ' 
save, j 

Whom Fame anoints, and Knvv (ends whose 
grave; 

Of crimson’.l lields, where Fate, in dire array, 
(Jives to the breatldess \ho short-breathing ' 
clay ; 

Ours, a young train, hy humbler fountains 
dream, 


‘ ■•‘^criheri.s Vario fortia. et liostium 
' n’tor, Mttoenii rnnninis alito 

(^mm rom «-nrn(|ue fero.x navibus. aut eouis 
etjifs. («• gcss.ait.*\o., \-c. 

lloH. 0./. Lib. i. G. 


Nor taste presumptuous the Pierian stream ; 
When Rodney’s triumph comes on eagle-wing, 
We hail the victor, whom we fear to sing ; 
Nor tell we how each hostile chief goes on, 
The luckless Lee, or wary Washington ; 

How Spanish bombast blusters—they were 
beat, 

And French politeness dulcifies—defeat. 

My modest Muse forbears to speak of kings, 

Lest fainting stanzas blast the name she sings; 

I'or who—the tenant of the beechen shade, 
Lares the big (liought in regal breasts per¬ 
vade ? 


Or search his soul, whom each too-favouring 
(iod 

(Jives to delight in plunder, pomp, and blood ? 
No; let me, free from ('upid’s frolic round, 
Rejoice, or more rejoice by C'upid bound ; 

Of laughing girls in smiling couplets tell, 

.And ]>aint the dark-hrow’d grove, where 
wood-nymphs dwell ; 

Who hid invading yo\jlhs their vengeance feel 
And pierce the votive hearts they mean to 
lieal. 

Such were the themes I knew in school-day 
ease, 

M hen first the moral magic learn’d to j>lea.se, 
Lre Judgment told how trnnsj)orts warm’d 
the breast, 

Transported Fancy there her stores imprest; 
The soul in vari«Ml raptures learn’d to tly, 
belt all (heir force, and never question'd 
why; 

No idle do\tl>(s could then her peace molest 
She found delight, and left to heaven the rest ; 

Si)ft joys in Kvening’s placii! shades were 
horn; 

And where sweet fragrance wing’d the balmy 
»nonj. 

When Ihe wild thought rovtnl vision’s clnmit 
o’er. 

And caught the raptures, caught, alas! no 
more : 

No care did then a dull attention ask, 
ror study pleased, and that was every task • 

Noguilly dreams stalk’d that heaven-favour'd 

round, 


iieaven-guardiHl too, no Envy entrance found; 
Nor numerous wants, that vex advancing age. 
Nor Flattery’ssilver'd tale, nor Sorrow’s sage ; 
Frugal Aniiction kept each growing dart, 

T o ‘'rwhelmmfuturedays thebl.Mxlingheart 

Nosceptieart veil'd Frule in Truth’s disguise. 
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But prayer unsoil’d of doubt besieged the 
skies; 

Ambition, avarice, care to man retir^, 

Nor came desires more quick, than joys de¬ 
sired. 

A summer morn there was, and passing fair, 
Still was the breeze, and health perfumed the 
air; 

Theglowing east in crimson’d splendour shone, 
What time the eye just marks the pallid moon, 
Vi’let-wing’d Zephyr fann’d each opening 
flower, ; 

And brush’d from fragrant cups the limpid , 
shower; | 

A distant huntsman fill’d his cheerful horn, i 
The vivid dew hung trembling on the thorn, ! 
And mists, like creeping rocks, arose to meet 
the morn. 

Huge giant .shadows spread along the plain, 
Or shot from towering rocks o’er half the main. 
There to the slumbering bark the gentle tide 
Stole soft, and faintly beat again.st its side ; 
Such is that sound, which fond designs convey, 
When, trvie to love, the damsel speeds away ; 
The sails unshaken, hung aloft unfurl’d, 

And simpering nigh, the languid current 
curl’d ; 

\ crumbling ruin, once a city’s pride, 

The well-please I eye through withering oaks 
descried, 

\^’liere Sadness, gazing on time’s ravage, 
hung. 

And Silence to Destruction’s trophy clung— 
Save that as morning songsters swell’d their 
lays, 

Awaken’d Echo humm’d repeated praise: 
The lark on quavering pinion woo’d the day, 
I.,ess towering linnets fill'd the vocal spray, 
And song-invited pilgrims rose to pray. 

Here at a pine-prest hill’s embroider’d base 
I stood, and hail’d the Genius of the place. 
Then was it doom’d by fate, my idle heart, 
Soften’d by Nature, gave access to Art ; 

The Muse approach’d, her syren-song I heard, 
Her magic felt, and all her charms revered : 
E’er since she rules in absolute control, 

And Mira only dearer to iny soul. 

Ah ! tell me not these empty joys to fly. 

If they deceive, I would deluded die ; 

To the fond themes my heart so early wed. 
So soon in life to blooming visions led, 

So prone to run the vague uncertain course, 
’Tis more than death to think of a divorce. 


What wills the poet of the favouring gods. 
Led to their shrine, and blest in their abodes ?* 
What when he fills the glass, and to each youth 
Names his loved maid, and glories in his truth ? 
Not India’s spoils, the splendid nabob’s pride. 
Not the full trade of Hermes’ own Cheapside, 
Nor gold itself, nor all the Ganges laves, 

Or shrouds, well shrouded in his sacred waves; 
Nor gorgeous vessels deck’d in trim array, 
Which the more noble Thames bears far away; 
Let those whose nod makes sooty subjects flee, 
Hack with blunt steel the savory callipee ; 

Let those whose ill-used wealth their country 
11 V, 

Virtue-scorn’d wine.s from hostile France to 
buy; 

Favour’d by fate, let such in joy appear, 

, Their smuggled cargoes landed thrice a year; 

' Disdaining these, for simpler food I'll look, 
And crop my beverage at the mantled brook, 
j * 0 Virtue ! brighter than the noon-tide ray, 

' My humble prayers with sacred joys repay! 
Health to my limbs may the kind Gods impart, 
And thy fair form delight my yielding heart! 
Grant me to shun each vile inglorious road, 
To .see thy wav, and trace eacli moral good : 
If more—let \Visdom's sons my page peruse. 
And decent credit deck my modest Muse. 

Nor deem it pride tliat i)rophesies, my song 
Shall please the sons of taste, and please them 

long. . . . • , 

Sav ve ! to wliom my Muse submissive brings 
Her iirst-fruit offering,and on trembling wings, 
Mav she not hope in future days to soar, 
Where fancy’s sons have led the way before. 
Where genius strive.s in each ambrosial bower 
To snatch with agile hand the opening flower. 
To cull what sweets adorn the mountain s 


brow, , , t „ 

What humbler blossoms crown the vales be- 

To blend\vith these the stores by art refined, 
And give the moral Flora to the mind . 

Far other scenes my timid hour admits, 
Relentless critics, and avenging wits ; 

E’en coxcombs take a licence from heir pen, 
And to each ‘ let-him-pensh cry • 

And thus, with wits or fools heart shall erj, 

For if they please not, let the trifles die: 

1 Oiiid dfdio.'itum poscit Apollincm 
Y" tes ? quid oraL de paU^ra novum 

Funflens liquorcm ? ^ j i. xx.si. 
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Dip, and be lost in dark oblivion's shore, 

And never rise to vex their author more. 

I would not dream o’er some soft liquid line, 
Amid a thousand blunders form’d to shine ; 
Vet rather this, than that dull scribbler be, 
From every fault, and every beauty free, 
Curst with tame thoughts and mediocritv. 
Some have I found so thick beset with spots, 
'Twas hard to trace their beauties through 
their blots; 

And these, as tapers round a sick-man’s room. 
Or passing chimes, but warn’d me of the tomb! 

O I if you blast, at once consume my bays, 
And damn me not with mutilate<l praise. 


With candour judge; ami, a young bard in 
view. 

Allow for that, and judge with kindness too ; 
Faidts he must o^vn, though hard for him to 
find, 

1 Not to some happier merits q\iit« so blind; 

1 These if mistaken Fancy only sees, 

■ Or Hope, that takes Deformity for these: 

If Dunce, the crowd-befitting title, falls. 

His lot, and Dulness her new subject calls,— 
To the poor bard alone your censures give— 
Let his fame die, but let his hono»:r live ; 
Laugh if you must—be candid os you can, 

1 And when you lash the Poet, spare the Man. 


DEDICATION AND PREFACE TO THE 

EDITION OF 1807 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY-RICHARD FOX, 

LORD HOLLAND, 

OF HOLLAND, IN LINCOLNSHIRE; LORD HOLLAND, OF FOXLEY ; 
AND FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


My Lord,—T hat the longest poem in this his friends found cause to distrust, and whose 
collection was honoured by the notice of your acknowledged candour no enemy had the 
Lordship’s right honourable and ever-valued temerity to deny. 

relation, Mr. Fox ; that it should be the last With such encouragement, I present my 
which engaged his attention ; and that some book to your Lordship : the Account of the 
parts of it were marked with his approbation ; Ii7« and Writings of Lopez de Vega ha.s 
are circumstances productive of better hopes taught me what I am to expect; I there per- 
of ultimate success than I had dared to enter- ceive how your Lordship can write, and am 


tain before I was gratified with a knowledge of 
them : and the hope thus raised leads me to ^ 
ask permission that I may dedicate this book 
to your Lordship, to whom that tr\ily great 
and greatly lamented personage was so nearly ^ 
allied in family, so closely bound in affection, 
and in whose mind presides the same critical 
taste which he exerted to the delight of all 
wlio heard liim. He doubtless united with his 
unequalled abilities a fund of good-nature; 
and this possibly led him to speak favourably | 
of, and give satisfaction to writers, with whose 
productions he mightnot be entirely satisfied : ^ 
nor must I allow myself to suppose his desire 
of obliging was withholden, when he honoured 
any effort of mine with his approbation : but, 
my Lord, as there was discrimination in the 
opinion he gave; ashedid not veil indifference 
for insipid mediocrity of composition under 
any general expression of cool approval; I 
allow myself to draw a favourable conclusion 
from the verdict of one who had the superiority 
of intellect few would dispute, which he made 
manifest by a force of eloquence peculiar to 
himself; whose excellent judgment no one of 


there taught how you can judge of writers: 
my faults, however numerous, I know will 
none of them escape through inattention, nor 
will anv merit be lost for want of discernment: 
my verses are before him who has written 
elegantly, who has judged with accuracy, and 
who has given unequivocal proof of abilities in 
a work of difiictdty ;—a translation of poetry, 
which few persons in this kingdom are able 
to read, and in the estimation of talents not 
hitherto justly appreciated. In this view, 1 
cannot but. feel some apprehension : but I 
know also, that your Lordship is apprised of 
' the great dilTiculty of writing well; that you 
will make much allowance for failures, if not 
too frequently repeated ; and, as you can 
accurately discern, so you will readily approve, 
all the better and more happy efforts of one, 
who places the highest value upon yo\u‘ 
Lord.ship’s approbation, and who has tlie 
honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful 
and obliged humble servant, 

Geo. Crabbe. 


PREFACE 


Ahovt twpnty-five years since was published 
a poem called The Library ; which, in no lontf 
(itne, was followed hy two others, Thr I’iHage, 
and The Xfirspaper: these, with a few 
alterations aiul additions, are here reprintinl ; 
and are accompanied by a poem of greater 
length, and several shorter attempts, now, 
for the first time, before the public ; whose 
reception of them creates in their aiithor 
something tnore than common solicitude, be* 
cause he conceives that, with the judgment to 
be formed of these latter prodiiclions, upon 
whatever mav be found intrinsically ineri- 
torious or {lofective, there will be united an 
iiupury info the rehitive degree of praise or 
blame which they may be thought to deserve, 
when compared with the more early attempUs 
of the same writer. 

And certairdy, were it the principal employ¬ 
ment of a man’s life to compose verses, it 
might .seem reasonable to expect that he 
would continue to improve as long as he 
continued to live; though, even then, there 
is some doubt whether such im|)rovement 
MOidd follow, ami perhaps proof might be 
adduced to show it woidil not: but when, 
to this ‘ idlr (nule' is added some ‘ calling^' 
with superior claims \ipon his time and atten¬ 
tion, his jirogress in the art of versification 
wilt probably be in proportion neither to the 
years he b,as lived, nor even to the attempts 
he has maib'. 

While composing the first-published of 
these poems, the author was honoured nith 
the notice and assisted by the advice of the 
Uight Ilonotirable Kdmund Burke : jiart of 
it was written in his presence, and the whole 
submitted to his judgment ; receiving, in its 
l)rogress, the benefit of his correction : I hope, 
therefore, to obtain pardon of the reader, if 
I eagerly seize the occasion, and, after so 
long a silence, endeavour to express a grateful 
sense of the benefits 1 have received from this 
gentleman, who was solicitous for my more 
essential interests, as well as bcnevolentlv 
anxious for my credit, as a writer. 

1 will not enter upon the subject of his 


extraordinary abilities; it would be vanity, 
it wovdd be weakness in me to believe that 
I could make them better known or more 
admired than they now are: but of his 
private worth, of hi.s wishes to do good, of 
his atTability ami condescension ; his readi¬ 
ness to lend assistance when he knew it was 
wanted, and his delight to give praise where 
he thought it wjis deserved ; of these 1 may 
write with some propriety. All know that his 
powers were vast, his acquirements various; 
and I take leave to add, that he applied 
them with unretnittiNl attention to those ob- 
jecU which he bclievetl tendwl to the honour 
and welfare of his country. But it may not 
be so generally tmderstood that he was ever 
assiduous in the more private duties of a 
benevolent nature, that he delighte<l to give 
encouragement to any promise of ability, 
and ix-vsistance to any appearance of desert : 
to what piirposes he employ«Ml his pen, and 
with what elo(|uence he spake in the senate, 
will be tohl i)y many, who yet may be 
ignorant of the solid instruction, as well as 
the fascinating pleasantry, found in his com¬ 
mon conversation, amongst his friends, and 
his affectionate manners, amiable disposition, 
and zeal for their happiness, which he mani* 
tested in the hours of retirement with his 

family. 

% 

To this gentleman I was indebleil for my 
knowletlge of .'^ir Joslma Keynolds, who was 
as well known to his friends for his perpetual 
funil of good-humour and his xmcensing 
wishes to oblige, as he was to the public for 
the extraordinary productions of his pencil 
and his pen. By him I wjvs favoured with an 
introduction to Doctor Johnson, whohonoured 
me with his notice, and assisteil me, as Mr. 
Boswell has told, with remarks and emenda¬ 
tions for a poem I was about to p\iblish.‘ 
The doctor had been often wearied by applica¬ 
tions, and did not readily comply with re¬ 
quests for his o])inion; not from any un¬ 
willingness to oblige, but from n painful 

* Sec the I.iff nf s. ./hAm.v'oh, by Boswell, vol. iv. 
p. IHTt, octavo edition. 
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c»nle„Uon in his of letter: they will 

giving pleasure and a determination to speak doing, I w is o . applause 

truth® No man can, I think, publish a work buthave no design of extorting appUu-. 
without some expectation of satisfying those I would not haza ‘ ‘ P* , , , ppptprp to 

who are to judge of its merit: but I can, tatious to gratify my vniybu I venture to 

with the utmost regard to veracity, speak my do it in compliance w ™> fe ; . 

tears, as predonii^ting over every pre-in- After these '’“b 

dulged thought of a more favourable nature, it had not the adv “ k _ perhaiis so 
when I was told that a judge so discerning criticism f ’ I pp'pt l,ave 

had consented to read and give liis opinion much of my o^n a . ■ disposed 

of ne the poem I had prepared for given U. 

publication. The time of suspense was not of, and I nmU not pa\ so I 

long protracted ; I was soon favoured with judgment of my readers as n - PP 

a few words from Sir Joshua, who observed,- what they ‘•f j.. than 

‘If I knew how cautious Doctor Johnson was Since the publication of \ 

in giving commendation, I should be well twenty years have ^'^‘1 ‘’n,"' 

- ... ,,_ t,. in PU v.whmit aimrehension, lest so long a sueiKt 


III giving cuiuiiiciiuaviuiij * --- 

satisfied with the portion dealt to me in his 
letter.’—Of that letter the following is a 
copy: 

‘ Sin, 

‘ I have sent you back Mr. Crabbe’s poem ; 
which I read with great delight. It is 
original, vigorous, and elegant. The altera* 

A • - -1- * 1- T t-_ ^,1^ T Jrv k II 1*^ 


without ai>preli<‘»sion, lest so long a silence 
should be construed into a blamable neglect 
of mv own interest, which those excellen 
friends were desirous of promoting; or, 
what is vet worse, into a waiU of 
for their assistance ; since it becomes me to 
suDDOse thev considered these first atteinpl> 

- _ - . , as promises of better things, and their favours 

original, vigorous, and elegant. The altera* stimulants to future exertion. And here, 
tions which I have made, I do not require' ’ construction put upon my apparent 
him to adopt; for my lines arc, perhaps, not what it JH«y, let me not suppress 

often bettor [than] bis own : but he may ® testimony to the liberality of those who 
lake mine and his own together, and perhaps, ^ jooked up to, as patrons and encouragers 
between them, produce something better ‘ jj^deed of merit of any 

than cither.—He is not to think his copy'*^ ‘ • -- ur.,.,. 

wantonly defaced : a wet sponge will wash 
all the red lines away, and leave the pages 
clean.—His Dedication ^ will be least liked ; 
it were better to contract it into a short 
sprightly address.—I do not doubt of Mr. 

Crabbe’s success. 

‘ I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam: Johnson.’ 

‘ March 4, 1783.’ 


nf liti'rarV UK’iiu VI -- - z 

kind : their patronage has never been ro used, 

I conceive, when it has been reascjnably ex- 
neetTor modestly required ; and it wou d 
be diflicult, probably, to instance, m i • 
itini^ and in tliks country, any one who 
' merited or was supposed to merit assistanc e, 
but who nevertlicless languislied in obscuiily 
or nl'essitv tor want of it; unless in those 
“L^wl ere it was prevented by the resoh- 
iion of impatient pride, or weaned by he 

solicitations of determined profligacy. -\nd 
subject is before me 1 am unwilling 

That I was fully satisfied, my readers will to pass silently o\er the . ^ deceased 
do me the justice to believe ; and I hope they ! which I owe to the 

will pardon me, if there should appear to noblemen, IDs Honourable the Lord 

them any impropriety in publishing the,land, and the ig honour done me 

•,_t / _.1 r.rlvafp 1 trR.Tlnu- ? SenSlblC 0l tUB UUIIUU _ _ 


i/ucul aiij .^ 

favourable opinion expressed in a private 

' Neither of these were adopted; the author 
had written, about that time, some verecs to t ic 
meniorv of Lord Kohert Manners, brother to the 
late Duke of Rutland ; and these, by a j;»‘C‘Don. 
it is presumed, not forced or unnatural, lonu the 
concluding part of TAe \ilUi'je. 


land, ana vne 

rdfs ‘duly motive, a grateful sense 

“'td^^tbSiectlcouMiiwellwitbii^i 
pleaLre; but. to give a reason for 
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uppearance of nej'lect, as it is more dilliculb 
so, happily, it is less retjuired. In truth, 1 
liiive, for many years, intended a republica¬ 
tion of these poems, as soon as I should 
be able to join willi them such other of later 
tiate as mii^ht not deprive me of the little 
credit the former had obtained. Lon^ in¬ 
deed has tiiis [)urpose been procrastinated : 
and if the duties of a profession, not before 
pressing upon me ; if the claims of a situa¬ 
tion, at tljat time untried ; if dlllidence of 
my own judi'inenf, and the loss of my earliest 
friends, will not sutliciently account for my 
delay, I nuist rely upon the good-nature of 
my reader, that he will let them avail as 
far as he can, and find an additional apology 
in my fears of his censure. 

These fears being so prevalent with me, 

1 determined not to j)ublish any thing more, 
unless I could lirst obtain the sanction of such 
an opinion as I might with some conlideiicc 
rely upon. I looked for a friend who, ' 
having the discerning taste of Mr. Hurke, 
and the critical sagacity of Doctor Johnson, 
would bestow upon my -MS. the altetdion 
requisite to form his opinion, ami would then 
favour mo with the result of his oltservatiuns : 
and it was my singular good fortune to gain 
such assistance \ the opinion of a critic so 
qualitied, and a friend so <lisposed to favour 
me. I had been honourwl by an introduction 
to tile Itight Honourable Charles-.Iames Kox 
some years before, at the seat of .Mr. Burke ; 
at>d being again with him, I received a pro¬ 
mise that he would peruse any work I iniglit 
send to him previous to its publication, and 
would give >ric his opinion; at that time, 

I did not think my.self sullicientlv prci)ared ; 

and when, afterwards, I had collecteil some 
poems for his inspection. I found my right 
honourable friend engaged by the atTairs of 
a great empire, and struggling with the in¬ 
veteracy of a fatal disease; as such time, i 
upon such mind, ever disposed to oblige as 
that mind was, I could not obtrude the petty 
business of criticising verses: but he rc- 
membercHl the promise he had kindly given, 
and repeated an olTer. which, though I had 
iiot presumed to e.xpect. I was happy to 
receive. A copy of the poems, now first 
published, was immediately sent to liini, and 
(as I have the information from Lord Ilollaml, 
and his Lord»hi])’s permission to inform my 


readers) the poem which 1 have named The 
Parish Pegislrr was heard by Mr. Fox, and it 
excited interest enough, by some of its parts, 
to gain for mo the benefit of his judgment 
upon the wliule. Whatever he approved, 
the reader will readily believe, I have carefully 
retaiiuHl ; the parts he disliked are totally 
expunged, and others are substituted, which 
I hope reo.emblo those, more conformable 
to the taste of so admirable a judge. Nor 
can I deny myself the melancholy satisfaction 
of adding, lliat these poems (and more es¬ 
pecially the Storys of l‘ha'be Dawson, with 
some parts of the second book) were the last 
compositions of their kind that engaged 
and amuscsl the caj)acious, the candid, the 
benevolent mind of (his great man. 

The above information I owe to the favour 
of the KIght Honourable Lord Holland ; nor 
this only, but to his Lordship I am indcbleil 
for .some excellent remarks upon the other 
parts of my M.’:!. It was not indewi niy gooil 
fortune (hen to know that my verses were in 
the hands of a nobleman who liad given proof 
of liis accurate judgment as a critic, and his 
elegance as a writer, by favouring the public 
with an easy and spirited translation of some 
interesting scenes of a dramatic poet, not 
often read in thi kingdom. The Life of 
Lopez de i aja Wiis then unknown to me ; 
I had, in common witli many Knglish readers, 
hcanl of him, but could not judge whether 
his far-extended reputation was caused by 
the sublime etTorts of a mighty genius, or the 
une(|ualhMl facility of a rapid composer, aided 
by peculiar and fortunate circumstances. 
That any part of my MS. was honoured by 
the remarks of I.ord Holland yields me a higli 
degree of satisfaction, and his Lordship will 
perceive the use I have made of tliein ; but 
I must feel some regret when I know to what 
small portion they were limited ; and dis¬ 
cerning, as I do, the taste and judgment 
hestowwl upon the verses of Lopez de Vega, 
I must perceive how much my own needctl 
the assistance afiordiHl to one, who cannot 

be sensible of the benclit ho has re- 
ceivtd. 


lint how much soever I may lament the 
advantages lost, lot me remember with grati¬ 
tude the helps I have obtaiiuHl. With a 
single exception, every poem in the ensuing 
collodion has been submittixl to the critical 
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sagacity of a gentleman, upon whose skill 
and candour their author could rely. To 
publish by advice of friends has been severely 
ridiculed, and that too by a poet, who pro¬ 
bably, without such advice, never made 
public any verses of his own : in fact, it 
may not be easily determined who acts witli 
less discretion, the writer who is encouraged 
to publish his works, merely by the advice 
of friends whom he consulted, or he who, 
against advice, publishes from the sole en¬ 
couragement of his own opinion. These are 
deceptions to be carefully avoided, and I 
was happy to escape the latter, by the friendly 
attentions of the Reverend Riciiard Turner, 
minister of Great Yarmouth. To this gentle¬ 
man I am indebted more than I am able to 
describe, or than he is willing to allow, for 
the time he has bestowed upon the attempts 
I have made. He is, indeed, the kind of 
critic for whom every poet should devoutly 
wish, and the friend whom every man would 
be happy to acquire ; he has taste to discern 
all that is meritorious, and sagacity to detect 
whatsoever should be discarded ; he gives 
just the opinion an author’s wisdom should 
covet, however his vanity might prompt him 
to reject it; what altogether to expunge and 
what to improve he has repeatedly taught 
me, and, could I have obeyed him in the 
latter direction, as I invariably have in the 
former, the public would have found this 
collection more w'orthy its attention, and I 
should have sought tlie opinion of the critic 
more void of apprehension. 

But whatever I may hope or fear,whatever 
assistance I have had or have needed, it 
becomes me to leave my verses to the judg¬ 
ment of the reader, without my endeavour ' 
to point out their merit, or an apology for 
their defects; yet a.s, among the poetical 
attempts of one who has been for many 
years a priest, it may seem a want of respect 
for the legitimate objects of his study, that 
nothing occurs, unless it be incidentally, of 
the great subjects of religion; so it may 
appear a kind of ingratitude of a beneficed 
clergyman, that he has not employed his 
talent (be it estimated as it may) to some 
patriotic purpose; as in celebrating the 
unsubdued spirit of bis countrymen in their 
glorious resistance of those enemies, who 
would have no peace throughout the world, 


e.\cept that which is dictated to the drooping 
spirit of suffering humanity by the triumphant 
insolence of military success. 

Credit will be given to me, I hope, when I 
affirm that subjects so interesting have the 
due weight w ith me, which the sacred nature 
of the one, and the national importance of 
the other, must impress upon every mind not 
seduced into carelessness for religion by the 
lethargic inffuenceof a perverted philosophy, 
nor into indifference for the cause of our 
country by hyperbolical or hypocritical pro¬ 
fessions of universal philanthropy : but, after 
many efforts to satisfy tnyself by various 
trials on these subjects, I declined all further 
attempt, from a conviction that I should not 
be able to give satisfaction to my readers. 
Poetry of religious nature must indeed ever 
be clogged with almost insuperable difficulty : 
but there are doubtless to be found poets who 
are well qualilied to celebrate the unanimous 
and heroic spirit of our countrymen, atid to 
describe in appropriate colours some of those 
extraordinary scenes, which have been and 
are shifting in the face of Europe, with such 
dreadful celerity ; and to such I relinquish 
the duty. 

It remains for me to give the reader a brief 
view of those articles in the following collec¬ 
tion, which for the first time solicit his atten¬ 
tion. 

In the Parish Register, he w ill find an en¬ 
deavour once more to describe village- 
manners, not by ado])ting the notion of pas¬ 
toral simplicity or assuming ideas of rustic 
barbarity, but by more natural views of the 
peasantry, considered as a mixed body of 
persons, sober or profligate, and hence, in 
a great measure, contented or miserable. 
To this more general descrij>tion are added 
the various characters whicli occur in the 
three parts of a Register; Baptisms, Mar¬ 
riages, and Burials. 

If the Birth of Flattery offer no moral, as 
an appendage to the fable, it is hoped that 
nothing of an immoral, nothing of improper 
tendency will be imputed to a piece of poetical 
playfulness ; in fact, genuine praise, like all 
other species of truth, is known by its bearing 
full investigation : it is what the giver is 
happy that he can justly bestow, and the 
receiver cojiscious that he may boldly accept; 
but adulation must ever be afraid of inquiry, 
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and must, in proportion to their degrees of 
moral sensibility, 

I 

Be shame ‘ to him that gives and him that 
takes.’ 

The verses in page 87 want a title ; nor 
does the motto, although it gave occasion 
to them, altogether express the sense of the 
writer, who >neant to observe that some of 
our best acquisitions, and some of our nobler 
conquests, are rendered ineffecttial, by the 
passing away of opportunity, and the changes 
made by time; an argument that such ac- I 
quirements and moral habits are reserve<l : 
for a state of being in which they have the 
uses here denied tlicrn. 

In the story of Sir Eustace Grey, an attempt 
is made to describe the wanderings of a mind I 
first irritated by the consequences of error 
and misfortune, and afterwards vSoothed by 
a species of enthusiastic conversion, still 
keeping him insane ; a task very diHicult 
and, if the presunqition of the attempt may 
find pardon, it will not bo refused to the failure 
of the j)Oet. It is said of our Shakspeare, 
respecting madness, 

‘ In that circle none dare walk but he: ’— 

yet be it granted to one, who dares not to 
|)ass tlio boundary fixed for common jniruls, 
at least to step near to the tremendous verge, 
and form .some idea of the terrors that are 
stalking in the int(*rdictod space. 

When first I had written Aaron, or The 
(tipsy, I had no unfavourable opinion of it; 
and had I been collecting my verses at that 
time for publication, I should certainly have 
included tins tale. Nino years have since 
elapsed, and I continue to judge the same of 
it, thus literally obeying one of the directions 
given by the prudence of criticism to the 
eagerness of tho poet: but how far I may 
have conformed to rules of more importance 


must be left to the less partial judgment of 
the readers. 

The concluding poem, entitled Woman! 
was WTitten at the time when the quotation 
from .Mr. Ledyard was first made public ; 
the expression hjis since become hackneyed ; 
but the sentiment is congenial with our feel¬ 
ings, and though somewhat amplified in these 
verses, it is hoped they are not so far extended 
as to become tedious. 

After this brief account of his subjects, 
the author leaves them to their fate, not 
presuming to make any remarks upon tho 
kinds of versification ho has chosen, or tho 
merit of the execution : he has indeed brought 
forward the favourable opinion of his friends, 
and for that he earnestly hopes his motives 
will be rightly understood ; it was a step of 
which he felt the advantjigo while he foresaw 
the danger: ho was aware of the benefit, if 
his readers would consider him as one who 
puts on a defensive armour against hasty 
and determined severity ; but ho feels akso 
the hazard, lost they should suppose he looks 
upon hitnself to be guarded by his friends, 
and so .secure in tho defence, that ho may 
defy the fair jtidgment of legal criticism. It 
will probably bo said, ‘ he has brought with 
him his testimonials to the bar of the public; ’ 
and he imist admit the trtdh of the remark : 
but lie bogs leave to ob.servo in reply, that, 
of those who bear testimonials of any kind, 
the greater mimbcrs feel apprehension, and 
not security ; tliey are indeed .so far from 
the enjoyment of victory, of tlie exultation 
of triumph, that with all tl\ey can do for 
tliemselvcs, with all their friends have done 
for them, they are, like him, in dread of 
examination, and in fear of disappointment. 

Muston, Leieesiershire^ 

September, 1807 . 
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Books afford Consolation to the troubled 
Mind, by substituting a lighter Kind of 
Distress for its own—They are productive' 
of other Advantages :—An Author’s Hope j 
of being known in distant Times—Arrange-' 
inent of the Library—Size and Form of the 
Volumes—The ancient Folio, clasped and 
chained—Fashion prevalent even in this 
Place—The Mode of publishing in Num¬ 
bers, Pamphlets, &c.—Subjects of the diffe¬ 
rent Classes— Divinity—Controversy—The 
Friends of Religion often more dangerous 
than her Foes—Sceptical Authors—Reason 
too much rejected by the former Converts ; 
exclusively relied upon by the latter— 
Philosophy ascending through the Scale of 
Being to moral Subjects—Books of Medi¬ 
cine : their Variety, Variance, and Prone¬ 
ness to System : the Evil of this and the 
Difficulty iti causes—Farewell to this Study 
—Law: the increasing Number of its 
Volumes—Supposed happy State of Man 
without Laws—Progress of Society— 
Historians : their Subjects — Dramatic 
Authors, Tragic and Comic—Ancient 
Romances—The Captive Heroine—Happi¬ 
ness in the Perusal of such Books : why— 
Criticism—Apprehensions of the Author 
removed by the Appearance of the Genius 
of the Place ; whose Reasoning and Ad¬ 
monition conclude the Subject. 

When the sad soul, by care and grief op¬ 
press’d, 

Looks round the world, but looks in vain for 


For when the soul is labouring in despair, u 
In vain the body breathes a purer air: ^ 

No storm-toss’d sailor sighs for slutnbering 
seas,— 

He dreads the tempest, but invokes the 
breeze; 

On the smooth mirror of the deep resides 
Reflected wo, and o’er unruffled tides 
I The ghost of every former danger glides. 
Thus, in the calms of life, we only see 
A steadier image of our misery ; 

But lively gales and gently-clouded skies 
Disperse the sad reflections as they rise ; 
And busy thoughts and little cares avail 
To ease the mind, when rest and reason fail. 
When the dull thought, by no designs em¬ 
ploy’d. 

Dwells on the past, or suffer’d or enjoy’d, 
We bleed anew in every former grief, 

And joys departed furnish no relief. 

Not Hope herself, with all her flattering art, 
j Can cure this stubborn sickness of the heart: 
I The soul disdains each comfort she prepares. 
And anxious searches for congenial cares ; 
Those lenient cares, which, with our own 
combined, 

By mix’d .sensations ease th’ afflicted mind, 
And steal our grief away and leave their own 
behind ; 

A lighter grief! which feeling hearts endure 
, Without regret, nor e’en demand a cure. 
But what strange art, what magic can di»- 


rest; 

When every object that appears in view. 
Partakes her gloom and seems dejected too ; 
Where shall affliction from itself retire ? 
Where fade away and placidly expire ? 

Alas ! we fly to silent scenes in vain ; 

Care blasts the honours of the flow’ry plain : 
Care veils in clouds the sun’s meridian beam. 
Sighs through the grove and murmurs in the 
stream; 


pose . „ 

The troubled mind to change its native woes . 
Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see ^ 
Others more wretched, more undone than we . 
This, books can do ;—nor this alone ; they 
give 

New views to life, and teach us how to live ; 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they 
chastise, 

1 Fools they admoniah, and confirm the wise: 
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Their aid they yield to all : they never shun 
Tlic man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : [ 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, ■ 
They (ly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things, ; 
But show to subjects, what they show to 
kings. I 

Come, ChiNl of Caro! to make thy soul] 
serene, l 

Approach the treastires of tliis tranquil scene ; 
Survey the dome, and, as the doors unfold, 
Tlie soul’s host cure, in all her cares, behold ! 
^Vhe^c mental wealtli the poor in thought may 
find. 

And mental physic the diseased in mind ; 

8ee here the halms that piussion’s wounds as* 
suage ; 

Sec coolers h»Te, that damp the fire of rj\ge ; 
Here alt’ratives, by slow degrees control 
The chronic habits of the sickly soul ; 

And rotind the lieart and o’er the aching head, 
Mild opiaU’s hero their sober inlluence slu^d. 
Now bid thy soul man’s busy scenes exchide, ' 
And view compos(>d this silent midtitude ;— 
Silent they are, but, though deprive<l of sound, 
Here all tlie living languages abound ; 

Here all that live no more ; preserved they lie,, 
In tombs that open to the. curious eye. j 
Bless’d be the gracuous Power, who tauglit, 
mankind ! 

I 

I’o stamp a lasting image of the mind !— 
Beastsmay convey,and tuneful birds mu V sing. 
Their mutual feelings, in the opening spring ; 
But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart’s uarin dicUtes to the distant 
fri(*n(l : 

’Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise 
Ages remote, ami nations yet to rise. 

In sweet repose, when labour’s children • 
sleep, ] 

When joy forg«ds to sniili* and care to weep. 
When |>assion slumbers in the lover’s breast. 
And fear and guilt partake the halm of rest, 
Why then denies the studious man to share 
Man’s common good, who feels his common 
care ? 

Becajise the hope is his, that bids liiin tly 
Night’s soft repose, and sleep's mild poner 
defy ; 

That after-ages may repeat his praise, 

And fame’s fair meed be his, for length of days. 
Delightful prospect! when we leave behind ' 
A worthy offspring of the fruitful mind I ' 


Which, bom and nursed through many an 
anxious day, 

Shall all our labour, all our care repay. 

Yet all are not these births of noble kind, 
Not all the children of a vigorous mind ; 

But where the wisest should ;ilone preside, 
The weak would rule us, and the blind would 
guide ; 

Nay, man’s best cfTorls taste of man, and show 
The poor and troubled source from which they 
flow : 

Where most he triumphs, we his wanta per¬ 
ceive, 

.And for his weakness in his wisdom grieve. 
But (hough imperfect all; yet wisdom loves 
This seat serene, atul virtue's self approves :— 
Here come the grieve<l, u change of thoxight to 
find ; 

The curious here, to feetl a craving mind ; 
Here the devout their peaceful temple choose; 
And here the poet meets his favouring muse. 

With awe, around these silent walks I tread; 
These are the lasting mansions of the dead :— 

‘ The dead,’ methinks thousiuul tongues 
reply; 

‘ These are the tombs of such us cannot die ! 
('rowti’tl M'itb eternal fame, lliev sit snbliine, 
.\iid laugh at all the little strife of time.* 

Hail, then, immortals ! ye who shine above, 
Kach, in his spliere, the literary Jove ; 

And yo the common people of tliese skies, 

\ humbler crowd of nameless deities ; 
Whether 'tis yo»irs to lead the billing miiul 
Through history’s mazes, aiul the turnings 
find ; 

Or whether, Itsl by science, ye retire, 

Lost ami bewilder’d in the vast desire ; 
Whether the Mnso invites yo»i to her bowers, 
-And crowns yonr i>lacid brows with living 
flowers ; 

Or godlike wisdom teaches vou (o show 
The noblest road to happiness below; 

Or men and manners ])roinpt the easy page 
To mark the flying follies of the age : 
Whatever good ye boast, that good impart ; 
Inform the head and rectify the heart. 

Lo ! all in silence, nK in orxler stand 
And mighty folios first, a Kmlly band ; 

Then quartos their well-order’d ranks main¬ 
tain, 

.And light octavos fill a spacious jtlain ; 

Sec yonder, raiigwi in more frequentwl rows, 
•A humbler band of duodecimos ; 
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While undistinguish’d trifles swell the scene, 
The last new play and fritter’d magazine. 
Thus ’tis in life, where first the proud, the 
great, 

In leagued assembly keep their cumbrous 
state ; 

Heavy and huge, they fill the world with 
dread, 

Are much admired, and are but little read : 
The commons next, a middle rank, are found ; 
Professions fruitful pour their offspring round: 
Reasoners and wits are next their place allow’d, 
And last, of vulgar tribes a countless crowd. 

First, let us view the form, the size, the 
dress ; 

For these the manners, nay the mind express ; 
That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’er- 
laid ; 

Those ample clasps, of solid metal made ; 

The close-press’d leaves, unclosed for many 
an age ; 

The dull red edging of the wcll-fill’d page ; 
On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d. 
Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold ; 
These all a sage and labour’d work proclaim, 
A painful candidate for lasting fame : 

No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk 
In the deep bosom of that weighty work ; 

No playful thoughtsdegradethesolemn style. 
Nor one light sentence claims a transient 
smile. 

Hence, in these times, untouch'd the pages 
lie, 

And slumber out their immortality : 

They had their day, when, after all his toil. 
His morning study, and his midnight oil, 

At length an author’s one great work ap¬ 
pear’d. 

By patient hope, and length of days, en¬ 
dear’d : 

Expecting nations hail'd it from the press ; 
Poetic Mends prefix’d each kind address; 
Princes and kings received the pond’rous 
gift. 

And ladies read the work they could not lift. 
Fashion, though Folly’s child, and guide of 
fools. 

Rules e’en the wisest, and in learning rules ; 
From crowds and courts to ^^’isdom’s seat she 


Ah! needless now this ’veight of massy 
chain *; 

Safe in themselves, the once-loved works 
remain ; 

No readers now invade their still retreat. 
None try to steal them from their parent- 
scat ; 

Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 
Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a 
guard. 

Our patient fathers trifling themes laid by. 
And roll’d o’er labour'd works th’ attentive 
eye; 

Page after page, the much-enduring men 
Explored, the deeps and shallows of the pen ; 
Till, every former note and comment known. 
They mark’d the spacious margin with their 
own : 

Minute corrections proved their studious care, 
The little index, pointing, told us where ; 
And many an emendation show’d the age 
Look’d far beyond the rubric title-page. 

Our nicer palates lighter labours seek. 
Cloy’d with a folio-A’«nif»er once a week ; 
Bibles, with cutsandcomments,thu.sgodown: 
E’en light Voltaire is 7iumber'd through the 
town : 

Thus physio flies abroad, and thus the law, 
From men of study, and from njen of straw ; 
Abstracts, abridgments, please the fickle 
times, 

Pamphlets and plays, and politics and 
rhvmes: 

But though to write be now a task of ease. 
The task is hard by manly arts to please. 
When all our weakness is exposed to view, 
And half our judges are our rivals too. 

Amid these uorks, on which the eager eye 
Delights to fix, or glides reluctant by. 

When all combined, their decent pomp dis- 
plav. 

Where shall we first our early offering pay ?— 

To thee. Divinity ! to thee, the light 
And guide of mortals, through their mental 
night; 

By whom we learn our hopes and fears to 
guide; 

To bear with pain, and to contend with pride ; 


goes, 

And reigns triumphant o’er her mother’s foes. 

For lo ! these fav’rites of the ancient mode 
Lie all neglected like the Birth-day Ode; 


1 In the more ancient libraries, works of value 
and importance were fastened to their places by 
a length of chain ; and might so be perused, but 

not taken away. 
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When grieved, to pray ; when injured, to for¬ 
give ; 

And with the world in charity to live. 

Not truths like these inspir^ that numerous 
race, 

Whose piovis labours fill this ample space ; 

But questions nice, where doubt on doubt 
arcs?, 

Awaked to war the long-contending foes. 

For dubious nieaning.s, leaned polemics 
strove, 

And wars on faith prevented works of love ; 

The brands of discord far around were 
hurl'd, 

And holy wrath inflamed a sinful world :— 

Dull though impatient, peevish though de¬ 
vout, 

With wit di.sgusting and despised without; 
Saints in design, in execution men, 

Peace in their looks, and vengeance in their 
pen. 

Methinks I see, and sicken at the sight. 
Spirits of spleen from yonder pile alight; 
Spirits who prompted every damning page. 
With pontiff pride and 8till-incre;using rage: 
Lo ! how they stretch their gloomy wings 
around. 

And lash with furious strokes the trembling 
ground ! 

Tliey pray, they fight, they murder, and they 
weep,— 

Wolves in their vengeance, in their manners 
sheep ; 

Too well they act the prophet’s fatal part. 
Denouncing evil witli a zealous heart; 

And each, like Jomw, is displeased if (lod 
Itepent his anger, or withhold hus rod. 

But here the dormant fury rests unsought. 
And Zeal sleeps .soundly by the foes she ! 
fought; 

Mere all the rage of controversy ends, 

.Vnd rival zealots re.st like bo.som-fricnds : 

An Athanasian here, in deep repose, 

^'leeps with the fiercest of his Arian foes ; 
.Socinians here with Calvinists abide, 

And thin partition.s angry chiefs divide ; 

Mere wily Jesuits simple Quakers meet, 

And Bellarmine has re.st at laither’s feet, 
(ireat authors, for the church's glory fired, 
Are, for the church’s peace, to rest retiretl ; 
And close besitle, a mystic, maiidlin race. 

Lie, ‘ Crums of Comfort for the Babes of 
Grace.’ I 


Against her foes Religion well defends 
Her sacred truths, but often fears her friends ; 

If learn’d, their pride, if weak, their zeal she 
dreads. 

And their hearts’ weakness, who have soundest 
heads: 

But most she fears the controversial pen. 

The holy strife of disputatious men ; 

Who t he bless’dGo.spel’s peaceful pagecxplore, 
Only to fight against its precepts more. 

Near to 1111*80 scats, behold yon slender 
frames, 

.Ml closely fill’d and mark'd with modern 
names; 

Where no fair science ever shows her face, 

Few sparks of genius, and no spark of grace ; 
There sceptics rcvst, a still-increasing throng, 
.\nd stretch their w idening w ings ten thousand 
strong : 

Some in close fight their dubious claiuLS main¬ 
tain ; 

.'^omc skirmish lightly, fly and fight again ; 
Coldly profane, and impiously gay, 

Their end the same, though various in their 
way. 

M'hen tirst Religion came to blo.s;'. the land, 
Her friends were then a firm believing band ; 
To doubt was, then, to plunge in guilt ex¬ 
treme, 

.\nd all was gospel that a monk could dream ; 
InsultiHl Reason lle<l the grov’Hng soul, 

For Fear to guide, and visions to control: 

, But now, when Reason iias nssume<l her 
tlirone, 

She, in her turn, demands to reign alone; 
Rejecting all that lies beyond her view, 

And, being judge, will bo a witness too : 
Insulted Faith then leaves the doubtful mind, 
To seek for truth, without a power to find : 
.\h ! when will both in friendlv beams unite, 
.\im 1 pour on erring man resistless light ? 

Next to tlio seats, well storixl with works 
divine, 

An ample space. Philosophy ! is thine ; 
Our rea.son’s guide, by whoso lussisting ligh 
Wo trace the moral bounds of wrong and 
right; 

Ourguidc through nature,from the sterile clay, 
To the bright orbs of yon celestial way ! 

'Tis thine, the great, the golden chain to trace, 
Which runs through all,connecting race with 
race; 
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Save where those puzzling, stubborn links re¬ 
main, 

Which tliy inferior light pursues in vain 
How vice and virtue in the soul contend ; 

How widely differ, yet how nearly blend ! 

What various passions war on either part, 

And now confirm, now melt the yielding 
heart: 

How Fancy loves around the world to stray, 

While Judgment slowly picks his sober 
way ; 

The stores of memory, and the flights sub¬ 


lime 


Of genius, bound by neither space nor 
time;— 

All these divine Philosophy explores, 

Till, lost in aw’e, she wonders and adores. 

From these, descending to the earth, she turns, 
And matter, in its various form, discerns; 

She parts the beamy light with skill profound, 
Metes the thin air, and weighs the flying 
sound ; 

’Tis hers, the lightning from the clouds to call, 
And teach the fiery mischief where to fall. 

Yet more her volumes teach,—on these we 
look 

As abstractsdrawn from Nature’s larger book: 
Here, first described, the torpid earth appears. 
And next, the vegetable robe it wears ; 

Wliere flow’ry tribes, in valleys, fields and 
groves, 

Nurse the still flame, and feed the silent loves ; 
Loves, where no grief, nor joy, nor bli.ss, nor 
pain, 

Warm the glad heart or vex the labouring 
brain; 

But as the green blood moves along the blade. 
The bed of Flora on the branch is made ; 
Where, without passion, love instinctive lives, 
And gives new life, unconscious that it gives. 
Advancing still in Nature’s maze, we trace. 
In dens and burning plains, her savage race ; 
With those tame tribes who on their lord 
attend, 

And find, in man, a master and a friend : 
Man crowns the scene, a world of wonders new, 
A moral world, that well demands our view. 

This world is here ; for, of more lofty kind. 
These neighbouring volumes reason on the 
mind ; 

They paint the state of man ere yet endued 
With knowledge;—man, poor,'ignorant, and 
. rude; 


Then, as his slate improves,their pages swell, 
And all its cares, and all its comforts, tell; 
Here we beiiold how inexperience buys. 

At little price, the wisdom of the wise ; 
Without the troubles of an active state, 
Without the cares and dangers of the great, 
Without the miseries of the poor, we know 
What wisdom, wealth, and pove»’ty bestow; 
We see how reason calms the raging mind, 
And how contending passions urge mankind : 
Some, won by virtue, glow with sacred fire; 
Some, hired by vice, indulge the low desire ; 
Whilst others, won by either, now pursue 
The guilty chase, now keep the good in view; 
For ever wretched, with themselves at strife. 
They lead a puzzled, vex’d, uncertain life : 
For transient vice bequeaths a lingering pain 
Which transient virtue seeks to cure in vain. 


Whilst thus engaged, high views enlarge the 
soul, 

New interests draw, new principles control; 
Nor tlnis the soul alone resigns her grief, 

But here the tortured body finds relief; 

For see where yonder sage Araclmd shapes 
Her subtile gin, that not a fly escapes ! 

There Physic fills the space, and far around, 
Pile above pile, her learned works abound : 
Glorious their aim—to ea.se tlie labouring 
heart ; 

To war with death, and stop his flying 
dart; 

To trace the source whence the fierce contest 
grew, 

And life’s short lease on easier terms renew ; 
To calm the frenzy of the burning brain ; 

To heal the tortures of imploring pain ; 

Or, when more powerful ills all efforts brave, 
To ease the victim no device can save, 

And smooth the stormy passage to the grave. 
But man, who knows no good unniix d ana 

pure, 

Oft finds a poison where he sought a cure ; 
For grave deceivers lodge their labours here, 
Vnd cloud the science they pretend to clear: 
Scourges for sin, the solemn tribe are sent ; 
Like fire and storms, they call us to repent 
But storms subside, and fires forget to rag , 
These are eternal scourges of the age : 

’Tis not enough that each terrific hand 
Spreads desolation round a guilty land , 

^ But, train’d to ill, and harden d by its crimes, 
I The r pen relentless kills through future tunes. 
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Say ye, who search these records of the 
dead, 

Who read huge works, to boast what yo have 
rea(i ; 

Can all the real knowledge ye possess, 

Or those (if such there are) who more than 
guess, 

Atone for ea(.‘h impostor's wild mistakes, 
Ami mend the blunders pride or folly makes ? 
What thought so wild, what airy dream so 
light, 

That will not prompt a theorist to write ? 
What art so prevalent, what proof so strong, 
That will convince him his attempt is wrong ? 
One in the solids finds each lurking ill, 

Nor grants the passive llui<Is power to kill ; 
A learned friend some subtler reason brings. 
Absolves the channels, but condemns their 
springs ; 

The subtile nerves, that slum the doctor’s eye, 
Kscape no more his subtler theory ; 

The vital heat, that warms the labouring 
luMirt, 

Lends a fair system to those sons of art; 
The vital air, a pure and subtile stream, 
Serves a foundation for an airy scheme, 
Assists the doidor, and supports his dream. 
Some have their favourite ills, and each 
disease 

Is but a younger branch that kills from these : 
On<* to the gout contracts all human pain, 
Ho views it raging in the frantic brain ; 
Linds it in fevers all his efforts mar, 

And sees it lurking in the cold catarrh : 
Hilious by some, by others nervous seen, 
Kage the fantiislic demons of (he spleen ; 

An 1 every symptom of (he strange disease 
W illi every system of the sage agrees. 

Ve frigid tribe, on whom I wasted long 
The tedious hours, arul ne'er indulged in song ; 
^ e first seducers of my easy liearf. 

Who jiromised knowledge ye could not im¬ 
part ; 

\ e (lull de|u(l»>rs, truth’s (h*s(ructive fO(*s : 

^ ^ f 

1 e sons of fictioti, clad in stupid prose ; 

Ve tr«*acherous leaders, who, yo\irseIv(\s in 
doubt. 

Light up false fires, and send us far about ;— 
Still may yon spider round your pages spin, 
Subtile and slow, her emblematic gin ! 
buried in dust and lost in silence, dwell. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend friend.s— 
farcMoll I 


Near these, and where the setting sun dis¬ 
plays, 

Through the dim window, his departing rays, 
.\nd gilds yon columns, there, on either side, 
The hugo abridgments of the Law abide ; 
Fruitful as vice the dread correctors stand. 
And spread their guardian terrors round the 
land ; 

Vet, as the l)est that human care can do, 

Is mix’d with error, oft with evil too. 

Skill’d in deceit, and practiswl to evade, 
Knaves stand secure, for whom these laws 
were nmde ; 

And jtistico vainly each expedient trios. 
While art eludes it, or while power delies. 

’ Ah ! happy age,’ (he youthful jioet sings, 
\\’hen the free nations knew not laws nor 
kings ; 

When all were bless’d to share a common 
store, 

And none were proud of wealth, for none were 
poor ; 

No wars nor tumults vex’d each still domain. 
No thirst for empire, no desire of gain ; 

No proud great man, nor one wIjo would bo 
great, 

Drove modest merit from its proper state ; 
Nor into distant climes wo\ild avarice roam, 
To fetch delights for luxury at homo : 
bound by no ties which kept the soul in 
awe, 

They dwelt at liberty, and love was law ! * 

‘ Mistaken youth ! each nation first was 
rude, 

ICach man a cheerless son of solitude. 

To whom no joys of social life were knouii, 
None felt a care that was not all his own ; 

Or in some languid clime his abject soul 
bow’d to a little tyrant’s stern control ; 

A slave, with slaves his monarch’s throne ho 
raised, 

And in rude song his ruder idol jiraisinl ; 

The meaner cares of life were all he knew ; 
boundtHi his pleasures, and liis uishes few : 
Rut when by slow ilegrees the Arts an\se, 
And .'Science wuken'il from her long repose ; 
When ('ommerce, rising from the bed of ease, 
Han round the land, and pointinl to the seas ; 
When Fmulation, born with jealous eve, 

And Avarice, lent their spurs to industry ; 
Then one by one the numerous laws were 
made, 

Tliose to control, and these to succour trade 
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To curb the insolence of rude command, 

To snatch the victim from the usurer’s hand ; 
To awe the bold, to yield the wrong’d redress, 
And feed the poor with Luxtiry’s excess.’ 

Like some vast flood, unbounded, fierce, 
and strong. 

His nature leads ungovern’d man along; 

Like mighty bulwarks made to stem that tide, 
The laws are form’d and placed on ev’ry side : 
Whene’er it breaks the bounds by these de¬ 
creed. 

New statutes rise, and stronger laws succeed ; 
More and more gentle grows the dying stream. 
More and more strong the rising bulwarks' 
seem ; 

Till, like a miner working .sure and slow. 
Luxury creeps on, and ruins all below ; 

The basis sinks, the ample piles decay ; 

The stately fabric shake? and falls away ; 
Primeval want and ignorance come on, 

But freedom, that exalts the savage state, is 
gone. 

Next, History ranks there full in front 
she lies, 

And every nation her dread tale supplies ; 
Yet History has her doubts, and every age 
With sceptic queries marks the passing page ; 
Records of old nor later date are clear. 

Too distant those, and these are placed too 
near; 

There time conceals the objects from our view, 
Here our own passions and a writer’s too : 
Yet, in these volumes, sec how states arose ! 
Guarded by virtue from surrounding foes ; 
Their virtue lost, and of their triumphs vain, 
Lo ! how they sunk to slavery again ! 
Satiate with power, of fame and wealth 
possess’d, 

A nation grows too glorious to be bless’d ; 
Conspicuo\is made, she stands the mark of all. 
And foes join foes to triumph in her fall. 

Thus speaks the page that paints ambition’.s 
race, 

The monarch’s pride, his glory, his disgrace ; 
The headlong course, that madd’ning heroes 
run. 

How soon triumphant, and how soon undone; 
Howslaves,turn’d tyrants, offer crowns to sale. 
And each fall’n nation’s melancholy tale. 

Lo ! where of late the Book of Martyrs 
stood, 

Old pious tracts, and Bibles bound in wood ; 


There, such the taste of our degenerate age, 
Stand the profane delusions of the ST.\fiE: 
Yet virtue owns the Tragic Muse a friend. 
Fable her means, morality her end ; 

For this she rules all passions in their turns; 
And now the bosom bleeds, and now it burn.s, 
Pity with weeping eye surveys her boul. 

Her anger swells, her terror chills the soul ; 
She makes the vile to virtue yield applause, 
And own her sceptre while they break her laws; 
For vice in others i? abhorr’d of all, 

And villains triumph when the worthless fall. 

Not thus her sister Comedy prevails, 

M’ho shoots at folly, for her arrow fails ; 
Folly, by dulncss arm’d, eludes the wound. 
And harmless sees the feather’d shafts re¬ 
bound ; 

Unhurt she stands, applauds the archer’s skill, 
Laughs at her malice, and is folly still. 

Yet well the Muse j)ortrays in fancied scenes, 
What pride will stoop to, what profession 
means; 

How formal fools the farce of state applaud, 
How caution watches at the lips of fraud ; 
The wordy variance of domestic life ; 

The tyrant husband, the retorting wife ; 

The snares for innocence, the lie of trade. 

And thesmooth tongue’s habitualmasquerade. 

With her the virtues too obtain a place, 
Each gentle passion, each becoming grace ; 
The social joy in life's securer road. 

Its easy pleasure, its substantial good ; 

The hai)py thought that conscious virtue 
gives. 

And all that ought to live, and all that lives. 

But who are these ? Methinks a noble 
mien 

And awful grandeur in their form are seen. 
Now in disgrace: what though by time is 
spread 

Polluting dust o’er every reverend head ; 
What though beneath yon gilded tribe they 
lie, 

' And dull ob.servers pass insulting by : 

I Forbid it shame, forbid it decent awe, 

\\'hat seems so grave, should no attention 
draw ! 

Come, let us then with reverend step advance, 
And greet—the ancient worthies of Romance. 

Hence, ye profane ! I feel a former dread, 
■ A thousand visions float around my head : 
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Hark! hollow blasts through empty courts 
resound, 

And shadowy forms with staring eyes stalk 
round ; 

See! moats and bridges, walls and castles rise, 
Gliosts, fairies,demons, dance before our eyes; 
Lo ! magic verse inscribed on golden gate, 
And bloody hand that beckons on to fate :— 
‘ And who art thou, thou little page, unfold ? 
Say, doth thy lord my Claribel withhold ? 
(Jo tell him straight, Sir Knight, thou must 
resign 

Tho captive queen ;—for ('laribel is mine.’ 
,\way he (lies ; and now for Moody deeds, 
black stiils of armour, masks, and foaming 
steeds ; 

'J'he giant falls ; his recreant, throat I seize, 
.\nd from his corslet take the massy keys :— 
Dukes, lords, and knights in long procession 
move, 

Keleased from bondage with my virgin love:— 
She comes ! she comes ! in all the charms of 
youth, 

rnequall’d love and unsuspected truth! 

Ah ! happy he who thus, in magic themes, 
O’erworlds bewitch’d, in early rapturedreams, 
Where wild Knchantmont waves her potent 
wand, 

And Fancy's beauties fill her fairy laml : 

• » ■ 

U'here doubtful objects strange desires excite. 
And Fear and Ignorance afford delight. 

Hut lost, for ever lost, to me these jovs, 
Which Reason scatters, and which Time de¬ 
stroys ; 

Too dearly bought: maturer judgment calls 
.My busied mind from tales and madrigals ; 
My doughty giants all are slain or IIihI, 

Ami all my knightvs, blue, green, and yellow, 
dead ! 

No more the midnight fairy tribe I view, 

.Vll in the merry moonshine tippling dew ; 
K’en the last lingering liction of the brain. 
The church-yard gho.st, is now at rest again ; 
And all these wayward wanderings of mv 
youth 

Fly Reason’s poner and shun (he light of 
truth. 

With fiction (hen does real joy re.side. 

And is our reason the delusive guide ? 

Is it then right to dream (he syrens sing ? 
Or mount enraptur(\l on the dragon’s wing? 
No, ’tis liie itifant mind, to care unknown. 
Unit makes tl»’ imaginetl paradise its omi; 


Soon as reflections in the bosom rise, 

Light slumbers vanish from the clouded eyes: 
The tear and .smile, that once together rose, 
Are then divorced; the head and heart are foes: 
Enchantment bows to Wisdom’s serious plan, 
And Pain and Prudence make and mar the 
man. 

While thus.of power and fancied empire vain, 
With various thoughts my mind 1 entertain ; 
While books my slaves, with tyrant band I 
.seize, 

Please<l witlj the pride that will not let thena 
j)leasc ; 

Sudden I liiul terrific thoughts arise, 

.\nd sympathetic sorrow (ills my eyes ‘ 
For,lo! while yet my heart admits (lie wound, 

I see the Critic army ranged around. 

Foes to our race ! if ever ye have known 
A falhcr’s fears for otTspring of your oun ; — 
If ever, smiling o’er a lucky line, 

Ye thought the sudden sentiment divine. 
Then paused and doubte<l, and then, tiriKl of 
doubt. 

With rage as sudden (hush’d tho stanza out ;— 

If, after fearing much and pausing long, 

Ye ventured on the uorld your labour’<i song, 

And from the c.nistv critics of those days 

• » 

Implored the feeble tribute of (heir praise ; 
Remembernowthe fearsthatmovedyou then, 
.\nd, spite of truth, let mercy guide your pen. 
What vont’rous race are ours! what mighty 
foe.s 

Lie waiting all around them lo oppose 
What treacherous friends betray them to (ho 
light ! 

What dangers threaten them !—yet still they 
write: 

A hapless tribe ! to every evil horn. 

Whom villains halo, and fools afiect to scorn: 
Strangers they come, amid a world of wo, 
•Vnd taste the largest portion ere they go. 

Pensive I spoke, and east mine eyes around; 
The roof, methought, return’d a solemn 
sound ; 

Eacli column seem’d to shake, and clouds, 
like smoko, 

From dusty piles and ancient volumes broke; 
(fathering above, like mists condensed they 
seem, 

Exhaled in summer from the rushy stream ; 
Like flowing robes they now appear, and twino 
Round the largo members of a form divine; 
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His silver beard, that swept his aged breast, 
His piercing eye, that inward light express’d, 
Were seen,—but clouds and darkness veil’d 
the rest. 

Fear chill’d my heart: to one of mortal race, 
How awful seem'd the Genius 61 the place ! 
So in Cimmerian shores, Ulysses saw 
His parent-shade, and shrunk in pious awe; 
Like him I stood, and wrapt in thought pro¬ 
found. 

When from the pitying power broke forth a 
solemn sound :— 

‘ Care lives with all; no rules, no precepts 
save 

The wise from wo, no fortitude the brave ; 
Grief is to man as certain as the grave : 
Tempests and storms in life’s whole progress 
rise. 

And hope shines dimly through o’crclouded 
skies; 

Some drops of comfort on the favour’d fall. 
But showers of sorrow are the lot of all : 
Partial to talents, then, shall Heav’n with¬ 
draw 

Th’ afflicting rod, or break the general law? 
Shall he who soars, inspired by loftier views, 
Life’s little cares and little pains refuse ? 
Shall he not rather feel a double share 
Of mortal wo, when doubly arm’d to bear? 

‘Hard is his fate who builds his peace of 
mind 

On the precarious mercy of mankind ; 

Who hopes for wild and visionary things. 
And mounts o’er unknown seas with vent’rous 
wings; 

But as, of various evils that befal 
The human race, some portion goes to all; 
To him perhaps the milder lot’s assign’d. 
Who feels his consolation in his mind; 


I And, lock’d within his bosom, bears about 
I A mental charm for every care without. 

I E'en in the pangs of each domestic grief, 

I Or health or vigorous hope affords relief; 
j And every wound the tortured bosom feels, 

' Or virtue bears, or some preserver heals ; 

' Some generous friend, of ample power 
possess’d ; 

Some feeling heart, that bleeds for the dis¬ 
tress’d ; 

Somebreast that glows with virtues all divine; 

I Some noble RUTLAND, Misery’s friend and 
thine. 

; ‘Nor say, the Muse’s song, the Poet’s pen, 

, Merit the scorn they meet from little men. 

, With cautious freedom if the numbers flow, 

[ Not wildly high, nor pitifully low ; 

■ If vice alone their honest aims oppose, 

Why so ashamed their friends, so loud their 
! foes ? 

j Happy for men in every age and clime, 

If all the sons of vision dealt in rhyme. 

Go on then. Son of Vision ! still pursue 
Thy airy dreams ; the world is dreaming too. 
Ambition's lofty views, the pomp of state, 
The pride of wealth, the splendour of the 
great, 

Stripp’d of their mask, their cares and troubles 
known. 

Are visions far le.ss happy than thy own 
Go on ! and, while the sons of care complain, 
Be wisely gay and innocently vain ; 

While serious souls are by their fears undone, 
Blow sportive bladders in the beamy sun, 
And call them worlds ! and bid the greatest 
show 

More radiant colours in their worlds below: 

: Then, as they break, theslaves of care reprove, 
.And tell them. Such are all the toys they love.’ 
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IN TWO BOOKS 
BOOK J 


The Subject proposed — Remarks upon 
Pastoral Poetry—A TracJ of Country near 
the Coast described —An impoverished 
Rorough—Simjuylers and their Assistants 
—Rude Manners of the Inhabitants— 
Ruinous KiTeets of a high Tiile—The 
V illage Life tjjore generally consitlered: 
P>ils of it—The youthful Labourer—The 
old Man: his.Soliloquy—The Parish Work- 
house : its Inhabitants—The sick Poor: 
their Apothecary—The dying J’auper— 
The Vilhigo Priest. 


The Village Life, and every care that reigns 
O’er youthful peasants and declining swains- 

What labour yields, and what, that labour 
past. 

Age, in its hour of languor, finds at last; 
\\hat form the real picture of the poor 
Demand a song—the Muse can give no more. 

fled are those times, when, in harnionious 
strains, 

The rustic poet praised his native plains: 
No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse. 
I heir country’s beauty or their nymphs’ 
rehearse; 

y.'t still for thos„ fr»,„e the ten<l,.r slraiit, 

■ III m our lavs tond Corydons complain 

“ “reve-d‘ 

The only pains, alas I they never fed. 

On Mincio s banks, in Caesar’s bonnieons 
reign, 

If Tityrus tonnd II,e Golden .-Igo nuain 

■ " 1on7 'l™"! l>ro- 

Mecbanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 

nwr, V l" widely stray, ! 

« l«re \ .rg,|, „ot where Fanov, leads 11 m ’ 


les, thus the Muses sing of happy swains, 
, Because the Muses never knew their pains: 
I They boast their peasants’ pipes ; but pea- 
, sunts now 

i Resign their pipes and plod behind theplough • 
And few, amid the rural-tribe, have time 
To number syllables, and play with rhyme- 

.Save honest Duck, what sonof verse could 
share 

Ihe poet s rapture, and the peasant’s care ? 
Or the great labours of the field degrade, 
With the new peril of a poorer trade ? 

From this chief cause these idle praises 
spring, 

Tliat themes so easy few forbear to sing • 
For no deep thought the tritlmgsiibjects ask: 
To smg of shejkhenls is an eivsy task : 

The happy youth assumes thecommon strain. 
A nvmj)h hi.s mistress, and himself a swain; 

''dh no sad scenes he clouds his tuneful 
I>rayer, 

But all, to look like her, is puintwi fair 

I grant indeed that fields and fiocks have 
charms 

For him that grazes or for him that farms ; 
But when am,d such pleasing scenes I traco 
uio poor laborious natives of the place 
And see the mid-duy sun, with fervid ray, 
On heir bare heads and dewy temples play: 

"liile some, with feebler heads nml faintV; 
hearts, 

Deplore Ibeir torUiiie. ycl sustain their parts: 
llicii .slmll I dare these real ills to hide 
111 tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 

\VI,icli,.'’“M “ ffniming coast, 

\ I ere 0 lier cures than those the.Mnse relates, 
And Ollier shepherds dwell with other 
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By such examples taught, I paint the Cot, 
As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not: 
Nor you, ye poor, of letter'd scorn complain, 
To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain; 
O’ercome by labour, and bow’d down by time, 
Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 
Can poets soothe you, when you pine for 
bread. 

By winding myrtles round your ruin’d shed ? 
Can their light tales your weightygriefs o’er- 
power. 

Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour? 
Lo ! where the heath, withwithering brake 
grown o’er. 

Lends the light turf tliat warms the neigh¬ 
bouring poor; 

From thence a length of burning sand appears, 
\\'here the thin harvest waves its wither’d ears; 
Hank weeds, that every art and care defy, 
Iteign o’er the land, and rob the blighted rye: 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 
And to the ragged infant threaten war; 
There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil; 
There tlie blue Imglos.s paints the sterile soil; 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 
Tlie slimy mallow waves her silky leaf; 

O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a 
shade, 

And clasping lares cling round the sickly 
blade ; 

With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound. 
And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 
So looks the nymph whom wretched arts adorn, 
Betray’d by man, then left for man to scorn; 
^^’hoso cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 
\\ Idle her sad eyes the troubled breast dis¬ 
close ; 

Whose outward splendour is butfolly'sdress, 
Kxposing most, uheii most it gilds distress. 

Here joyless roam a wild amphibious race, 
\\’ith sullen uo display’d in every face ; 

\\ ho, far from civil arts and social fly, 

And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye. 

Here too the lawless merchant of the main 
Draws from his plough th’ intoxicated swain; 
Want only claim’d the labour of the day, 
But vice now steals his nightly rest away. 
Where are the swains, who, daily labour 
done, 

\^’i(h rural games play’d down the setting sun; 
Who st rnck with matchless force the bounding 
ball, 

Or made the pond’rous quoit obliquely fall; 


While some huge Ajax, terrible and strong, 
Engaged some artful stripling of the throng, 
And fell beneath him, foil’d, while far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks return’d the 
sound ? 

Where now are these?—Beneath yon clilT 
they stand. 

To show the freighted pinnace where to land; 
To load the ready steed with guilty haste, 
To fly in terror o’er (he pathless waste, 

Or, when detected, in (heir straggling course, 
To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 
Or, yielding part {which equal knaves de¬ 
mand), 

To gain a lawless passport tlirough the land. 
Here, wand’ring long, amid these frowning 
fields, 

I .sought the simple life that .Nature yields; 
Uapine and Wrongand Fearusurj)’dherp!ace, 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race; 

\\'bo, only skill’d to take the tinny trilu*, 

I The yearly dinner, or septennial bribe, 

Wait on I he shore, and, as I lie waves run high, 
On the lost vessel bend their eager eye, 
Which to their coast directs its vcnt’rouswa) ; 
Theirs, or the ocean’s, miserable prey. 

I A.son t heirneighbouring beach yon suallous 
stand, 

; And wait for favouring winds to leave the 
land ; 

While still for flight the ready wing is spread: 
' .So waited I the favouring honr, and tied ; 

' Fled from these shores where guilt and famine 
reign, 

.\nd cried, Ah! haple.ss they who still remain; 
' Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 
Whose greedy waves devour the lessening 
shore; 

Till some fierce tide, with more imperious 
j sway, 

I Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away ; 
j When (he sad lenantweejis from door to door, 

[ .\nd begs a jioor protection from the iioor! 

' But these are scenes where Nature’s nigganl 
hand 

Gave a spare jiortion to the famish d land ; 
Hers is the fault, if here mankind complain 
; Of fruitles.s toil and labour spent in vain ; 

I But yet in other scenes more fair in vieiv, 
Where Plenty smiles—alas! she smiles for 
few— 

And those who taste not, yet behold her store, 

' Are as the slaves that dig the golden ore,— 
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Th^' weaUli around them makes them doubly 
poor. 

Or Mill you deem them amply paid in 
health, 

Labour’s fair child, that languishes uith 
M’ealth ? 

fJo then ! and see them rising with the sun, 
Througlj a long course of daily toil to run ; 
See them beneath the dog-star’sraging heat. 
When the knees tremble and the temples beat; 
Reliold them, leaning on their scythes, look o’er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore; 
See them a!t(*rnate suns and showers engage. 
And hoard up aches and anguish for their age; [ 
Through fens and marshy moors their steps 
pursue, 

When their M’artn pores imbibe the evening 
(lew: 

Then own that labour may as fatal he 
To these thy slaves, as thine excess to thee. 

Amid this tribe too oft a manly pride 
>trivesin strong toil t lie fain ting heart to hide; 
There may you see the youthof slender frame 
t onleruhvith M eakness.M eariness, aiulslmme; 
Vet, urged along, and proudly loth to yield, 1 
He strives to join his felloM-s of the field. - 
Till long-contending nature droops at last, 
Hi'clining healtli rejects his poor repast, ■ 
Mis clieerless spouse the coming danger sees, ^ 
.\n(l mutual murmurs urg«‘ llie slow disease. | 
^ etgrant them health,'tis not forustotell, 
Tliougli the head droops not, (hat the heart 
is Mell ; ' 

Or will you praise that homely, healthy fare, 
I’lenteous and plain, tint ha])py peasants ' 
share! ‘ j 

Oh! Iritle not with Mantsyou cimiot feel, 
Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal ; 
Homely, not.wholesome, plain, not jdenteous, ' 
sueh 

.\s you Mho prai.se M'ould never deign to ! 
touch. I 

Ve gentle souls, who dream of rural ease, 

U lioin the smooth stream and .smoother son¬ 
net please ; 

Oo ! if th(^ peaceful cot your praises share, 1 
Oo look M’ltliin, and ask if peace he there ; ' 
If peace he his—that drooping M’oary sire, 

Or theirs, that offspring roiind their feehletire; 

Or her.s, tliat matron pale, whose trembling 
hand 

Turns on the wretched liearth tb’ exoirino 
brand ! 


Nor yet can Time itself obtain for these 
Life’s latest comforts, due respect and ease; 
For yonder see that hoary swain, Mhose age 
Can M'ith no cares except his own engage ; 
Who, propp’d on that rude staff, looks up to 
see 

The barearms broken from thowithering tree, 
On which,aboy, hoclimb’d the loftiestbough, 
Then his first joy, but his sad emblem now. 

He once was chief in all the rustic trade ; 
His steady hand the straightest furrow made; 
Full many a jirize he M-on, and still is proud 
To find (he triumphs of his youth allow’d ; 
A transient pleasure .sparkles in his eyes, 

He hears and smiles, then thinks again and 
sighs; 

For noM- he journeys to his grave in pain ; 
The rich disdain him ; nay, the poor dis¬ 
dain ; 

Alternate masters nou’ their slave command, 
Crge the Mcak efforts of his feeble hand. 
And, M-hen his ugeattempts its task in vain, 
With ruthless taunts, of lazy poor complain.* 
Oft may you see him, uiien he tends the 
sheep, 

Hi.s winler-ehnrge, beneath the hillock M'eep; 
Oft he ir him murmur to the Minds that Mom- 
O'er his whito lock.s and bury them in sno>v, 
When, hmisihI by rage and muttering in the 
morn. 


He mends thebrokim hedge Mith icy thorn;_ 

’ \\ hy do I live, Mhen I desire to be 
At once from life and life’s long labour free? 
Like leaves in .spring, the young are Mown 


« « * V 


Wilhoul the sorroMs of a sIom- decay ; 

1, like yon Mither’d leaf, remain behi 
Nippd by the frost, and sbivoring in the 

M ind ; 

There it abides till younger bud.s como on, 
As I, now all my fellow-sMains are gone; 
Then, from the rising generation thrust, 

It falls, like me, unnoticed to the dust. 

‘Thesefruitful fields, these numerous docks 
I see. 


•Vre others gain, h\d killing eares to me ; 
To me the children of mv vonth are lords, 
Cool in their looks, hut liasly in their wortis : 
\^ants of llioir own demand their care; and 
who * 

Feels his own want and succours otliers too? 
A lonely, wretched man, in pain I go, 

None need my help, and none relieve my wo; 
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Then let my bones beneath the turf be 
laid, 

And men forget the wretch they would not 
aid.’ 

Thus groan the old,till, by disease oppress’d, ' 
They taste a final wo, and then they rest. 
Theirs is yon house that holds the parish- 
poor. 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken 
door; 

There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, 
play, 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day;— | 

There children dwell who know no parents’ 
care; 

Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell, 
there! 

Heartbroken matrons on their joyless bed, 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood 
fears; 

The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest 
they! 

The moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 
Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to 
grieve. 

Where the loud groans from somesad chamber 
flow, 

Mi.v’d with the clamours of the crowd below ; 
Here, sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow- 
scan, 

And the cold charities of man to man: 
Whose laws indeed for ruin’d age provide, 
And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from 
pride ; 

But still that scrap is bought with many a 
sigh, 

And pride embitters what it can t deny. 

Say ye, oppress’d by some fantastic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your fepose; 
Who press the downy couch, while-slaves 
advance 

With timid eye, to read the distant glance; 
Who with sad prayers the weary doctor tease, 
To name the nameless ever-new disease; 
Who with mock patience dire complaints en¬ 
dure, 

Which real jmin and that alone can cure ; 
How would ye bear in real pain to lie, ^ 
Despised, neglected, left alone to die t 


How would yebear todraw your latest breath, 
Where all that 'swrctclied paves the way for 
death ? 

Such is that room w hich one rude beam 
divides, 

And naked rafters form the sloping sides; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch arc 
seen. 

And lath and mud are all that lie between; 
Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patch’d, 
gives way 

To the rude tempest, vet excludes the day : 
Here, on a matted flock, w itli dust o'erspread, 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid 
head ; 

For him no hand tlie cordial cup api)lies, 

Or wipes the tear that stagnate.s in his eyes; 
No friends with soft discourse hispain beguile, 
Or promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 

But soon a loud and hasty summons calls, 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the 
walls; 

Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 
With looks unalter'd by these scenes of wo, 
With speed that, entering, speaks his haste 
to go, 

He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and physic in his eye : 

; A potent quack, long versed in human ill>, 
Who first insults the victim whom he kills; 
Wliose murd'rous hand a drowsy Bench 
protect, 

And whose most tender mercy i.s neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here, 
He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer: 
In haste he seeks the bed where Misery lies, 

^ Imi)atiencc mark'd in his averted eye>; 

. And, .some habitual queries hurried o'er, 
Without reply, he rushes on the door: 

His drooping patient, long imired to pain, 
And long unheeded, knows remonstrance 

vain ; 

He ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave. 

But ere bis death some p'lous doubts ari.se, 
Some simple fears, which ‘ bold bad ’ men 
despise; 

Fain would he ask the parish-priest to prove 
His title certain to the joys above : 

For this he send.s the murmuring nurse, who 

calls 

The holy stranger to these dismal walls: 
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And doth not hp, the pious man, appear, 
He, ‘ passing rich with forty pounds a year? ’ 
Ah ! no ; a shepherd of a differetjt stock, 
And far unlike him, feeds this little Hock : 
A jovial youth, who thinks his,Sunday’s task 
As tmich as (lod or man can fairly ask : 

• t 

'i'hc rest he gives to loves and labours light. 
To fields the morning, and to feasts the night; 
None better skill’d the noisy pack to guide. 
To urge their chase, to cheer them or to chide; 
A sportsman keen, he shots through half the 
day, 

And, skill’d at whist, devotes the night to 
play ; 

Then, while stich honours bloom arotmd his 
head, 

Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed, 
lo raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feel ? 

Now once again the gloomy scene explore, 
Less gloomy now ; the bitter hour is o’er. 
The man of many sorrows sighs no more.— 
Hp yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 
The bier moves winding from the vale below; 
There lie the happy dead, from trouble free, 
And the glad parish pays the frugal fee : 


No more,ODeath I thy victim starts to hear 
t’hurchwarden stern, or kingly overseer; 

No more the farmer claims his humble bow, 
Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou! 
Now to the church behold the mourners 
come. 

Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb ; 

Tlic village cliildren nowtheirgames suspend, 
To see the bier that bears their ancient 
friend; 

For he was one in all their idle sport. 

And like a monarch ruled their little court 
The pliant bow ho form’d, the Hying ball. 
The bat, the wicket, were his labours all; 
Him now they follow to his grave, and stand 
Silent and sad, and gazing, hand in hand ; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relies of the parish poor : 

The bell tolls late, the mopingowlHies round. 
Fear marks the Hight and magnifies the 
sound; 

The b\jsy priest, detain'd by weightier care, 
Defers Ids duty till the day of prayer; 

And, waitinglong, the crowd retire distress’d, 
To think a poor man’s bones should lio un« 
bless’d.* 
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J here are found, amid the Evils of a laborious 

Life, some Views of TraiK|uillit v and Happi- 

ness—Tlje Kepose and J’lcasure of a Sum¬ 
mer Sabbath: interrupted by Intoxication 
and Dispute -Village Detraction -(’om- 
plamts of the ’Squire-The Evening Kiots 
—Justice-Itoa-sons for this unpleasant 
\ lew of Unslic Life : the Efiect it should 
have upon the Lower (’lasses; and the 
Higher These hast have their peculiar 
Distresses: Exemplified iu the Life and 
heroic Death of Lord Uoberl Manners— 
Cariclmling Address to Ilis Grace the Duke 
of Kutland. 


^'o longer truth, though shown in verse, 
disdain, 

Hut own the Village Life a life of pain : 

too must yield, that oft amid these woes 
Are gleams of transient mirth and hours of 
SMoet repose, 


Such as you find on yonder sportive Green, 
Jho ’squire’s tall gale and churchwny-wolk 
between; 

Wliore loitering stray a little tribe of friends, 
On a fair Sunday when the sermon ends: 
Then rural beaux their best attire put on, 

1 o ^yin t heir nyiu]>hs,nsot her nymphsure won; 

While those long wed go plain, and by degrees, 
Like other husbands, quit their care to please. 
Some 4 )f the sermon talk, a sober crow'd. 
And loudly praise, if it were preach’d aloud; 
Some on the labours of tho week look round; 
Feel their own worth, and think their toil 
renown’d ; 

U liilesome, whose hopes tone renown extend, 
Are only ideased lo find their labours end. 
Thus, ns their hours glide on, with pleasure 
fraught, 

Their careful masters browl the painful 
thought; 
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Much in their mind they murmur and lament, 
That one fair day should be so idly spent; 
And think that Heaven deals hard, to lithe 
their store 

And tax their time for preachers and the poor. 
Yet still, ye humbler friends, enjoy your 
hour, 

This is your portion, yet unclaim'd of power; 
This is Heaven’s gift to weary men oppress’d, 
And seems the type of their expected rest: 
But yours, alas ! are joys that soon decay ; 
Frail joys, begun and ended with the day ; 
Or yet, while day permits those joys to reign, 
The village vices drive them from the plain. 

Sec the stout churl, in drunken fury great. 
Strike the bare bosom of his teeming mate! 
His naked vices, rude and unrefined. 

Exert their open empire o’er the mind ; 

But can we less the senseless rage despise, 
Because the savage acts without disguise? 

Yet here disguise, the city’s vice, is seen. 
And Slander steals along and taints the Green: 
At her approach doinestic peace is gone. 
Domestic broils at her approach come on ; 
8he to the wife the husband’scrime conveys. 
She tells the husband when his consort strays; 
Her busy tongue, through all the little state. 
Diffuses doubt, susi)icion, and debate ; 

Peace, tim’rous goddess! quits her old 
domain, 

In sentiment and song content to reign. 

Nor are the nymphs that breathe the rural 
air 

So fair as Cynthia’s, nor so chaste as fair: 
These to the town afford each fresher face. 


\^■hat time the weekly pay was vanish’d all. 
And the slow hostess scored the threat’ning 
wall; 

What time they ask’d, their friendly feast to 
close, 

A final cup, and that will make them foes; 
When blowsensue that break the arm of toil. 
And rustic battle ends the boobies’ broil. 
Save when to yonder Hall they bend their 
way, 

Where the grave justice ends the grievous 
fray ; 

He who recites, to keep the poor in awe, 
The law’s vast volume—for he knows the 
law :— 

To him with anger or with shame repair 
The injured peasant and deluded fair. 

Lo! at his throne the silent nymph appears. 
Frail by her shape, but modest in her tears; 
And while she stands abash’d, with conscious 
eye, 

Somefavourite female of herjudge glides by, 
Who view .s with scornful glance thestrumpet's 
fate. 

And thanks the stars that made her keeper 
great ; 

Near her the swain, about to bear for life 
One certain evil, doubts ’twixt war and w ife; 
But, while the falt’ring damsel lakes her 
oath. 

Consents to wed, and .so secures them both. 
Yet why, you ask, these humble crimes 
relate, 

Why make the poor as guilty as the great? 
To show the great, those mightier .sons of 
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And the clown’s trull receives the peer’s 
embrace; 

From whom, should chance again convey her 
down. 

The peer’s disease In turn attacks the clown. 

Here too the ’.squire.s, or ’squire-like far¬ 
mers, talk, 

How round their regions nightly pilferers 
w alk ; 

How' from their ponds the fish are borne, 
and all 


The rip’ning treasures from their lofty wall; 
How meaner rivals in their sports delight, 
Just rich enough to claim a doubtful right; 
Who take a licence round their fields lo stray, 
A mongrel race ! the poachers of the day. 

.4nd hark ! the riots of the Green begin, 
That sprang at first from yonder noisy inn ; 


I 

, How near in vice the lowest are allied ; 

, Such are their natures and their passions 
such, 

But these disguise loo little, those too much: 
So shall the man of power and pleasure sec 
In his own slave as vile a wretch as he ; 

In his luxurious lord the servant find 
His own low pleasures and degenerate mind: 
And each in all the kindred vices trace, 

Of a poor, blind, bewilder’d, erring race; 
Who, a short time in varied fortune past, 
Die, and are equal in the dust at last. 

And you, ye poor, who still lament your 
fate. 

Forbear to envy those you call the great; 

' And know, amid those blessings they possess, 
They are, like you, the victims of distress; 
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While sloth with many a pang torments her 
slave, 

Fear waits on guilt, and danger shakes the 
brave. 

Oh ! if in life one noble chief appears, 
Great in his name, while blooming in his 
years; 

Born to enjoy whate’er delights mankind, 
And yet to all you feel or fear resign’d ; 
Who gave up joys and hopes to you unknown, 
For pains and dangers greater than your own: 
If such there be, then let your murmurs cease, 
Think, think of him, and take your lot in 
peace. 

And such there wasOh ! grief, that 
checks our pride. 

Weeping avc say there was,—for Manners 
died : 

Beloved of Heaven, thesehumble lines forgive, 
That sing of Thee,* and thus aspire to live. 
As the tall oak, whose vigorous branches 
form 

An ample shade and brave the wildest storm, 
High o'er the subject wood is seen to grow, 
Tho guard and glory of the trees below ; 
Till on its head the fiery bolt descends, 

And o’er the plain the shatter’d trunk ex¬ 
tends ; 

Yet then it lies, all wond’rous as before. 

And still the glory, though the guard no more: 

So THOU, when every virtue, every grace, 
Rose in thy soul, or shone within thy face 
When, though tho son of Granby, thou u'cre 
known 

Lms by thy father’s glory than thy own ; 
\\hen Honour loved and gave thee every 
charm, 

Fire to thy eye and vigour to thy arm ; 

Then from our lofty hopes and longing eyes, 
Falo and thy virtues call’d thee to tho skies; 
Yet still wo wonder at thy tow’ring fame, ’ 
And losing thee, stilt dwell \ipon thy name. 

Oh ! ever honour’d, ever valued ! say. 
What verso can praise thee, or what work 
repay ? 

Yet verso (in nil we can) thv worth repays, 
Nor trusts the tardy zeal of future days 
Honours for thee thy country shall prepare 
Thee in their hearts, the good, the braveshall 
bear; 

Todeeds like thine shall noblest chiefs aspire, 
Tho Muse shall mourn thee, and tho worhi 
admire. 


In future times, when smit with Glory’s 
charms. 

The untried youth first quits a father’s 
arms;— 

‘ Oh ! be like him,’ the weeping sire shall 
say ; 

‘ Like Manners walk, who walk’d in Honour’s 
way; 

In danger foremost, yet in death sedate, 

Oh ! be like him in all things, but his fate! ’ 

If for that fate such public tears bo shed, 
That Victory seems to die now thou artdead; 
How shall a friend his nearer hope resign, 
That friend a brother, and whose soul was 
thine ? 

By what bold lines shall we his grief express, 
Or by what soothing numbers make it less? 

’Tis not, I know (he chiming of a song, 

' Nor all the powers that to the Muso belong, 

ords aptly cull’d and meanings well ex¬ 
press’d. 

Can calm the sorrows of a wounded breast; 
But Virtue, soother of tho fiercest pains, 
Sliall heal that bosom, Rutland, where she 
reigns, 

^ et hard (he (ask to heal the bleeding 
heart, 

To bid the still-recurring thoughts depart, 
Tamo the fierce grief and stem thcrisingsigh, 
And curb rebellious passion, uith reply; 
Calmly to dwell on all that pleased before, 
And yet to know that all shall please no 
more;— 

Oh ! glorious labour of the soul, to save 
Her captive powers, and bravely mourn the 
brave. 

lo such these thoughts will lasting comfort 
give— 

Life is not measured by the time we live: 
Tis not an even course of llireescore years, 
A life of narrow views and paltry fears, 

Gray hairs and wrinkles and the* cares they 
bring, 

That lake from death the terrors or thesting; 
But ’tis (he gen’rous spirit, mounting high 
Above tlie world, that native of the sky; 
The noble spirit, that, in dangers bravo, 
t almly looks on, or looks beyond thograve:— 
Such Manners was, so he resign’d his breath, 
If in a glorious, then a timely death. 

Cease then that grief and let those tears 
subside; 

If Passion rule us, bo that passion pride; 
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If Reason, Keasoii bids us strive to raise 
Our fallen hearts, and be like him we praise ; 
Or if Affection still the soul subdue, 

Bring all his virtues, all his worth in view. 
And let Affection find its comfort too : 

For how can Grief so deeply wound the 
heart, 

^^■hen Admiration claims so large a part? 

Grief is a foe, expel him then thy soul ; ^ 

Let nobler thoughts the nearer views control! | 
Oh ! make the age to come thy better care, 
See other Kutlands, other Granbys there ! 1 

And, as thy thoughts through streaming ages 
glide, ‘ 

::5ec other heroes die as Manners died : 


And from their fate, thy race shall nobler 
grow, 

As trees shoot upwards that are pruned below; 

Or as old Thames, borne down with decent 
pride, 

^ecs his young streams run warblii^g at his 
side ; 

Though some, by art cut off, no longer run, 

And some are lost beneath the summer’s 
sun — 

Vet the pure stream moves on, and, as it 
moves, 

Its power increases and its use improves ; 

M'liile plenty round itsspacious waves bestow, 

•Still it flows on, and shall for ever How. 


NOTES TO • THE VILLAGE ’ 


Note 1, page 30, lines 00 and 01. 

Ai)dy yrheti his a<je aUewpts Us task in vain, 
With ruthless (aunts, of la:y poor complain. 

A pauper who, being nearly past his labour, 
is employed by different masters for a length 
of time, proportioned to their occupations. 

Note 2, page 38, lines 44 and 4o 

.l)uL uaitiiKj lomj, (he rroicd retire distress^. 
To think a poor man's bones should lie unbless'd. 

Some apology is dvio for the insertion of a | 
circumstance bv no means common : that it 
has been a subject for complaint in any place 
is a sufficient reason for its being reckoned 
among the evils which may happen to the 
poor, and whiih must happen to them ex¬ 
clusively ; nevertheless, it is just to remark 
that sucli neglect is very rare in any part of 
the kingdom, and in many parts is totally 
unknown. 


Note 3, page 40, lines 13 and 14. 

Beloved of Heaven, these humble lines fonjive, 
That simj of Thee, and thus aspire to live. 

Lord Robert Manners, the youngest son of 
tlie Marquis of Granhv and the Lady Frances 
tieymour, daughter of Charles Duke of Somer¬ 
set, was born the 5th of kebruary, 1758 ; and 
was placed with his brother, the late Duke of 
Rutland, at Eton school, where he acquired, 
and ever after retained, a considerable know¬ 
ledge of the classical authors. 

Lord Robert, after going through thf duties 
of his profession on board different sliips, was 
made captain of the Besolutwn, and com¬ 
manded her in nine different actions, besides 
the last memorable one (n the 2nd of April, 
1782, when, in breaking the French line of 
battle, he received the wounds which ter¬ 
minated his life, in the Iwenty-fourth year 
of his zgo.^See the Annual Begister, printed. 

for ^lr. Dodsley. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

EDWARD LORD THURLOW, 

LORD HIOH CHANCELLOR OP GREAT BRITAIN; ONE OF UIS 
majesty’s most lIONOrRABLB PRIVY COUNCIL. ETC. ETC 


My Lord, 

My obligations to your Lordship, great as 
they are, have not induced n»e to prefix your 
name to the following poem: nor is it your 
Lordship’s station, exalted as that is, which 
prevailed upon mo to solicit the honour of 
your protection for it. Dut, when I con¬ 
sidered your Lordship’s great abilities and 
good taste, so well known and so universally 
acknowledged, I became anxious for the 
privilege with which you have indulged me • 
well knowing that the Public would not be 
easily persuaded to disregard a performance 

marked, in any degree, with your Lordshin’s 
approbation. * 


It is, my Lord, Iho province of superior 
rank, in general, to bestow this kind of patron* 
age; but superior talents only con render it 
valuable. Of the value of your Lordship’s 
I am fully sensible; and, while I make my 
acknowledgments for that, and for many 
other favours, I cannot s\ippres$ the pride 
I have in thus publishing my gratitude, and 
declaring how much I bavo the honour to bo, 

My Lord, 

^ our Lordship’s most obedient, 
most obliged, and devoted servant, 

George Cbabbs. 

Btlvcir CasUt^ 

February 20,1785. 


TO THE READER 


The Poem which I now offer to the pul 
IS, I believe, the only one written on the g 
ject; at least, it is the only one w hich I h 
any knowledge of: and, fearing there i 
not be found in it many things to engage 
Header a attention, I am willing to take 
strongest hold I can upon him, bv offei 
something which has tho claim of novelt 
Uhen the subject first occurred to in 
meant, in a few lines only, to give 8( 
description of that variety of dissocial 
articles which are huddled together in 
Uaiiy Papers. As the thought dwelt u 
me, I conceived this might be done meth. 


cnlly, and with some connection of parts, 
by taking a larger scope; which notwith* 
standing I have done, I must still apologise 
for a want of union and coherence in my 
poem. Subjects like this will not easily 
admit of them : we cannot slide from theme 
0 theme in an easy and graceful sxicccssion; 
but, on quitting one thought, there will bo 
an unavoidable hiatus, and in general an 
awkward transition into that which follows. 

That, in wTiting upon tho subject of our 
^ cwspapers, I have avoided every thhig which 
might appear like the opinion of a parly, is 
to be accounted for from the knowledge I havo 
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gained from them; since, the more of these 
Instructors a man reads, the less he will in¬ 
fallibly understand : nor would it have been 
very consistent in me, at the same time to 
censure their temerity and ignorance, and to 
adopt their rage. 

I should have been glad to have made some 
discrimination in my remarks on these pro¬ 
ductions. There is, indeed, some difference; 
and I have observed, that one editor will 
uometimes convey his abuse with more 
decency, and colour his falsehood with more 
appearance of j)robability, than another: 
but until I see that paper, wherein no great 
character is wantonly abused, nor groundless 


' insinuation wilfully disseminated, I shall not 
I make any distinction in my remarks upon 
I them. 

It must, however, be confessed, that these 
things have their use; and are, besides, 

I vehicles of much amusement: but this docs 
not outweigh tlie evil they do to society, 
and the irreparable injury they bring upon 
the characters of individuals. In the follow¬ 
ing poem I have given those good properties 
. their due weight: they have changed in¬ 
dignation into mirth, and turned, what would 
I otherwise have been abhorrence, into deri¬ 
sion. 

• February, ITtio. 
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• E (luibus hi vacuas impicnt sermonibus aurcs: 

t Hi narrata ferunt alio : mensura(|ue ficti 
5 Crescit,etauditisaliquidnovus adiicitauctor: 

Illic Credulitas, illic temerarius Error, 
Vanaque Laetitia est, constematique Tiinores, 

■ Seditioque recens, dubioque auctore Susurri. 

^ Ovid, Metamorph. lib. xii. 50-61. 

i - . 

' This not a Time favourable to poetical Com¬ 
position : and why—Newspai)ers Enemies 
to Literature, and their general Influence— 
Their Numbers—The .Sunday Monitor— 
Their general Character—Their Effect upon 
Individuals—upon Society—in the Country 
—The Village Freeholder—NN’hat Kind of 
Composition a Newspaper i.s; and tlie 
Amusement it affords—Of what Parts it 
is chiefly composed—Articles of Intelli¬ 
gence : Advertisements: The Stage: 
Quacks: Puffing—The Correspondents to 
a Newspaper, political and poetical—Ad vice 
to the latter—Conclusion. 


A TIME like this, a busy, bustling time, 

Suits ill with writers, very ill with rhyme : 
Unheard wc sing, when party-rage runs 
strong, 

And mightiennadnesscheckstheilowingsong: 
Or, should we force the peaceful Muse to 
wield 

Her feeble arms amid the furious field, 
Where party-pens a wordy war maintain, 
Poor is her anger, and her friendship vain ; 
And oft the foes who feel her sting, combine, 
Till serious vengeance pays an idle line ; 


For j)arly-poets arc like wasps, who dart 
Death to tlieinselves, and to their foes but 
smart. 

Hard then our fate : if general themes we 
choose, 

Neglect awaits the song,and chills the Muse; 
Or should we sing the subject of the clay, 
To-morrow’s wonder puffs our j>ruise away. 
More bless’cl the bards of that poetic time, 
When all found readers who could find a 
rhyme ; 

(frecMi grew the bays on every teeming bead, 
And Cibber was enthroned, and Settle read. 
Sing, drooping Muse, the cause of f by decline; 

, Why reign no more the once-triumphant 
I Nine ? 

' Alas ! new charms the wavering many gain, 
And rival slieets the reader’s eye detain; 

A daily swarm, that banish every Muse, 
j Come flying forth, and mortals call them 
News : 

For these, unread, the noblest volumes lie; 

' For these, in .sheets unsoil’d, the Muses die. 
Unbought, imblcss’d, the virgin copies wait 
In vain for fame, and sink, unseen, to fate. 
:fiinec, then, the town forsakes us for our 

I foes, . , I , 

' The smoothest numbers for the har&nesl 

1 prose; . , , •, 

Let us, with generous scorn, the taste dende. 
And sing our rivals with a rival’s pride. 

Ye gentle poets, who so oft complain 
I That foul neglect is all your labours gain ; 
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That pity only checks your growing spite 
To erring man, and protuptsyou still lo write; 
That vour choice works on Immble stalls are 
laid, 

Or vainly grace the windows of the trade ; 
Be yc my friends, if friendship e'er can warm 
Those rival bosoms whom the Muses charm: 
Think of the common cause wherein we go, 
Like gallant Greeks against the Trojan foe; 
Nor lei one peevish chief his leader blame, 
Till, crown’d witli conquest, we regain our 
fame ; 

And let us join our forces to subdue 
This bold assuming but successful crew. 

1 sing of Nkws, ami all those vapid sheets 
The rattling hawker vends through gaping 
streets; 

W'hale’or their name, whate’er the time thev 
lly. 

Damp from the press, to charm the reader’s 
eve: 

For, soon as morning dawns with roseate hue, 
The Herald of the morn arises loo ; 

Tost after I’ost succeeds, ami, all day long. 
Gazettes ami I.edgers swarm, a noisy throng. 
When evening comes, she comes with all her 
train 

Of Ledgers, fhronicles, and Posts again, 
Like bats, appearing, wlientliesungoesdowu, 
From holes ohstmre and corners of the tow n. 
Of all these Irillers, all like these, I write; 
Oil ! like my .subject eoidd my song delight. 
The crowd at Lloyd's one poet’s namesbould 
raise, 

And all (lie Alley echo to his praise. 

In shoals the hours their constant number 
bring. 

Like insects w’aking to tb’ advancing spring; 
Which take their riso from grubs obscene 
that lie 

In shallow pools, or Ibciico ascend the sky; 
Such arc these base epliemerns, so born 
To die before the next revolving morn. 

Vet thus they difTer: insect-tribes are lost 
In the first visit of a w inter’s frost; 

While these remain, a baso but constant 
breed, 

Whose swarming sons their short-lived sires 
succeed ; 

No changing sc^on makes tbeirnumber less, 
Nor Sunday shines a sabhutb on tbo press! 

Then lo! the sainted Monitor is born, 
Whose pious face some aacied texts adorn i 


As artful sinners cloak tbo secret sin, . 

To veil with seeming grace the guile within; 
So Moral Essays on bis front apjiear, 

But all is carnal business in the rear; 

I The frosh-coin’d lie, the secret whisper’d last. 
And all the gleanings of the six days piist. 
With these retired, through half the Sab¬ 
bath-day, 

Tlie London-loungor yawns hi.s hours away: 

1 Not so, my little Hock I your preacher lly, 
Nor waste the time no worldly wealth can buy; 
But let the decent maid and sober clown 
j Pray for these idlers of the sinful town : 

I This day, at least, on nobler themes bestow, 
Nor give to Woodfall, or the world below. 
But, Sunday pass’d, what numbers lloiirisli 
then. 

What wond’rous labours of thepressund pen! 

I Diurnal most, some thrice each week affords, 

; .'^ome only once,—0 avarice of words ! 

When thousand starving minds such nmnnn 
seek,' 

To drop (he precious food but once a week. 

Endless it were to sing the powers of nil, 
Their names, Iheir numbers ; how they rise 
and fall: 

Like baneful herbs the gazer’s eye they seize, 
Rush to the l:oad, and poison wltcro they 
please: 

Like Idle flies, a busy, buzzing train, 

They drop (heir maggots in the tritler’s brain: 
That genial soil receives tho fruitful store, 
And there they grow, and brew! a thousand 
more. 

Now be their arts display’d, how first they 
choose 

A cause and party, ns the bard his muse: 

I Inspirwl by these, with clamorous zeal they 
cry, 

And through the town their dreams and omens 
lly: 

So the Sibylline leaves wore blown about,* 
Disjointed scraps of fate involved in doubt; 
So idle dreams, the journals of tho night,- 
Aro right and wrong by turns, and minglo 
wrong with right.— 

Some champions for tho rights that prop the 
crown. 

Some sturdy patriots, sworn to pull thetn 
down; 

' Some neutral powers, with secret forces 
! fraught. 

Wishing for war, hut willing to bo bought: 
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While some to every side and party go, | 
Shift every friend, and join with every foe ; 
Like sturdy rogues in privateers, they strike , 
This side and that, the foes of both alike ; | 

A traitor-crew, who thrive in troubled times, I 
Fear’d for their force, and courted for their 
crimes. 

Chief to the prosperous side the numbers 
sail. 

Fickle and false, they veer witli every gale; 
As birds that migrate from a freezing .shore, j 
In search of warmer climes, come skimming 
o’er, 

.Some bold adventurers first prepare to try 
The doubtful sunshine of the distant .sky; , 

But soon the growing S\immer’s certain sun | 
\\'ins more and more, till all at last are won : 
So, on the early prospect of disgrace, 

Fly in vast troops this apprehensive race; 
Instinctive tribes ! their failing food they 
dread. 

And buy, with timely change, their future 
bread. 

Such are our guides; how many a peaceful 
head. 

Born to be still, have they to wrangling led! 
Ilowmany an honest zealot, stol’n froni trade, 
And factious tools of pious pastors made ! 
With clews like these they tread the maze of 
state, 

These oracles explore, to learn our fate ; 
Pleased with tlie guides who can so well 
deceive, 

Who cannot lie so fast as they believe. 

Oft lend I, loth, to some sage friend an 
ear, 

(For we who will not speak are doom'd to 
hear); 

Whilehe, bewilder’d, tellshisanxiousthought, 
Infectious fear from tainted scribblers caught. 
Or idiot hope ; for each his mind assails, 

As Lloyd’s court-light or Stockdale’s gloom 
prevails. 

Yet stand I patient while but one declaims. 
Or gives dull comments on the speech he 
maims : 

But oh 1 ye Muses, keep your votary’s feet 
From tavern-haunts where politicians meet; 
Where rector, doctor, and attorney pause, 
First on each parish, then each publiccau.se: 
Indited road.s and rates that still increase; 
The murmuring poor, who will not fast in 
peace; 


IClection-zeal and friendship, since declined; 
A tax commuted, or a tithe in kind ; 

The Dutch and Germans kindling into strife; 
Dull port and poachers vile ! the serious ills 
of life. 

Here comes the neighbouring justice, 
pleased to guide 

Ilis little club, and in the chair preside. 

In private business his commands prevail, 
On public themes his rea.soning turns the 
scale ; 

Assenting silence soothes his happy ear, 
And, in or out, his ])arty trium))hs here. 

Nor here th’ infectious rage forpartystojvs, 
But flits along from palaces to shops ; 

Our weekly journals o’er the land abound, 
.And spread theirplague and influenzas round; 
The village, too, the peaceful, pleasant plain, 
Breeds the ^^'hig-^a^mer and theTory-swain ; 
Brookes’ and St. Alban’s boasts not, but, 
instead, 

Stares the Bed Bam, andswingstlieBodney's 
Head :— 

Hither, with all a patriot's care, conies he 
Who owns the little Imt that makes him free; 
Wliose vearlv forty shillings huv the smile 
Of mightier men, and never waste llie while ; 

I Who feels his freeliold's worth, and look.s 
elate, 

A little prop and pillar of the .state. 

Here he ilelights the weekly news to con, 
And mingle comments as he blunders on ; 
To swallow all their varying authors teach, 
To spell a title, and confound a speech : 

Till with a muddled mind he quits the news, 
And claims his nation’s licence to abuse; 
Then joins the cry, ‘That all the courtly 
race 

Are venal candidates for power and place;’ 
Vet feels some joy, amid the general vice, 
That his own vote will bring itswontedprice. 

These are the ills the teemingpresssupplies, 

The pois'nous springs from learning’s foun¬ 
tain ri.se ; 

! Not there the Avise alone their entrance find, 
! Imparting \iseful light to mortals blind ; 

' But, blind tbemseU'es, these erring guides 
I hold out 

i Alluring lights, to lead us far about ; 
Screen’d by s\ich means, here Scandal whets 
her quill, 

Here Slander shoots unseen, Avbene’er she 
will; 
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Ili'rp Fraud and Falsehood labour todeceive, 
And Folly aids them both, impatient to be¬ 
lieve. 

Such, sons of Britain ! are the guides ye 
trust; 

So wisetheir counsel, their reports so just:_ 

“V et, though we cannot call their morals pure, 
Their judgment nice, or their decisions sure; 
Merit they have to mightier works tinktiown, 
A style, a manner, and a fate their own. 

We, who for longer fame with labour strive, 
.\re pain’d to keep our sickly works alive; 
Studious we toil, with patient care refine, 
\or let oeir love protect one languid line.’ 
Severe ourselves, at last our works appear, 
\\ lien, ah! m'c find our readers more severe; 
hor after all our care and pains, how few 
Acquire applause, or keep if if they do!_ 
Xot so these sheets, ordain’d to happier 
fate. 

Praised through their day, and but that dav 
their date; 

Their careless authors only strive to join 
As many words, as make an even line ; * 

As many lines, as fill a row complete ; * 

As many rows, a-s furnish up a sheet’: 

From side to side, with ready types they run i 
The measure’s ended, and the work is done; i 
Oil, horn with ease, how envied and how 
blest ! 

\ our fate to-day and your to-morrow's rest. 
To you all readers turn, and they can look 
Pleased on a paper, who abhor a hook ; 

Those, who ne’er deign ■»! their Bible toperuse 

Mould think it hard to hedeniiMl their news’ 
Sinners and saints, the wisest with the Aveak’ 
Here mingle tjv^tes, and one amusement .seek; 

Tins, like the public inn, provides a treat 

M here each promiscuous guest sit.s down ’to 
eat; 

And .such this mental food, as Me may call 
Something to all me-,, and to some men all 

what rareproduction shall Me trace 

Such various subjects in .so small a .space ? 
As the first ship upon the waters bore 
Fncoiigruous kinds who never met before- 
Or as .some curious virtuoso join.s 

noiiesmall room, moths, minerals.’andcoins. 

Birds, bea.st.s, and fishes ; nor refuses place 
lo serpents, toads, and all the reptile Le- 
So here compress’d within a single sheet. ’ 
<*reat tlungsand small, the mean and niigl, v 
meet: '' ^ 


fi.s this Mhich inake.s all Europe’s business 
known, 

Yet here a private man may place his own; 
And, where he reads of Lords and Commons, he 
May tell their honours that he sells rappee. 
Add next th’amusement which the motley 

page 

AfTords to either sex and every age: 

Lo! M-here it comes before the cheerful fire,— 
Damp; from the press in smoky curls aspire 
(As from the e.arth the .sun exhales the dew), 
Ere we can read the wonders that ensue ; ’ 
Then eager every eye surveys the part, 

That brings its favourite subject to tlie heart; 
Orave politicians look for facts alone, 

And gravely add conjeeture.s of tlieir own : 

The .sprightly nymph, who never broke her 
rest 

For tottering crowns, or mighty lands op- 
pre.s.s’d, 

Finds broils and battles, but neglects them all 
For songs and suits, a birth-day, or a ball; 
The keen wann man o’erlooks each idle tale 
For ‘ Money’s wanted,’ and ‘ Estates on Sale;’ 
While some with equal minds to all attend, 
Please<l with each part, and grieved to find 
an end. 

So charm the NVm's ; hut we, who, far 
from toMn, 

M ait till the postman brings the packet down, 

Once in the week, a vacant day behold, 

And stay for tidings, till tliev’re three davs 
old : 

That day nrrive.s ; no welcome post appears, 
ut the dull morn a sullen aspect M’ears; 
We meet, hut ah! without our wonted smile, 
10 talk of headaches, and complain of bilo; 
Nillen M-e ponder o’er a dull repast, 
Aorfeast the body white the mind must fast, 
A master-passion is the love of news, 

Not music so commands, nor so the Muse: 
Give poets claret, they grow idle soon ; 

Fe^ the musician, and he's out of tune; 
Hut t he sick mind, of this disease possess’d. 
Fhes from all cure, and sickens when at rest. 

Aow sing, my Muse, what various parts 
compo.se 

These rival sheets of politics and prose. 

I’irst from each brother’s hoard a part they 
nraw, 

A mutual theft that never fear'd a law ; 
Anlf. 7-. *'*'''*' »»(»n’sportion fall, 

And read it once, you read it through them all* 
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For this their runners ramble day and night, ] 
To drag each lurking deed to open light; 

For daily bread the dirty trade they ply, 

Coin their fresh tales, and live upon the lie; 
Like bees for honey, forth for news they 
spring,— 

Industrious creatures ! ever on the wmg ; 
Home to their several cells they bear the 
store, 

Cull’d of all kinds, then roam abroad for more. | 
No anxious virgin flies to ‘ fair Tweed* 
side ; ’ 

No injured husband mourns his faithless ] 
bride; 

No duel dooms the fiery youth to bleed ; 

But through the town transpires each 
vent’rous deed. 

Should some fair frail-one drive her pranc¬ 
ing pair. 

Where rival peers contend to please the fair; 
When, with new force, she aids her conquering 
eyes. 

And beauty decks, with all that beauty buys; 
Quickly we learn whose heart her influence 
feels. 

Whose acres melt before her glowing wheels* 
To these a thousand idle themes succeed. 
Deeds of all kinds, and comments to each deed. 
Here stocks, the state-barometers, we view. 
That rise or fall, by causes known to few ; 
Promotion’s ladder who goes up or down ; 
Who wed, or who seduced, amuse the town; 
What new-born lieir has made his father blest; 
What heir exults, his father now at rest; 
That ample list the Tyburn-herald gives, 
And each known knave, who still for Tyburn 
lives. 

So grows the work, and now the printer tries 
His powers no more, but leans on his allies. 

When lo! the advertising tribe succeed, 
Pay to be read, vet find but few will read ; 
And chief th’ illustrious race, whose drops 
and pills 

Have patent powers to vanquish human ills: 
These, with their cures, a constant aid re¬ 
main, 

To bless the pale compo.ser’s fertile bram; 
Fertile it is, but still the noblest soil 
Requires some pause, some intervals from 

toil; . . 

And they at least a certain ease obtain ^ 
From Katterfelto’s skill, and Grahams 
glowine strain. 


I too must aid, and pay to see my name 
Hung in these dirty avenues to fame ; 

Nor pay in vain, if aught the Muse has seen, 
And Sling, could make those avenues more 
clean ; 

Could stop one .slander ere it found its way. 
And gave to public scorn its helpless prey, 

By the same aid, the Stage invites her friends, 
And kindly tells the banquet she intends ; 
Thither from real life the many run. 

With Siddons weep, or laugh with Abingdon; 
Pleased in fictitious joy or grief, to see 
The mimic passion with their own agree ; 

To steal a few enchanted hours away 
From care, and drop the curtain on the day. 
But who can steal from self tliat wretched 
wight, 

Whose darling work is tried, some fatal 
night? 

Most wretched man! when, bane to every 
bliss, 

He hears the serpent-critic’s rising hiss ; 
Then groans succeed: not traitors on the 
wheel 

Can feel like him, or have such pangs to feel. 
Nor end they here: next day be reads his fall 
In every paper ; critics are they all; 

He sees his branded name, with wild affright. 
And hears again the cat-calls of the night. 
Such help the stage affords: a larger 
space 

Is fiird by PUFFS and all the pufiing race. 
Physic had once alone the lofty style, 

The well-known boast, that ceased to raise a 

smile : 

Now all the province of that tribe invade, 
And we abound in quacks of every trade. 

The simple barber, once an honest name, 
Cervantes founded. Fielding raised his fame: 
Barber no more—a gay perfumer comes, 

On whose soft cheek hisow n cosmetic blooms; 
Here he appears, each simple mind to moi e, 
And advertises beauty, grace, and love. 
-‘Come, faded belles, who would your youth 

And learn the wonders of Olympian dew ; 
Restore the roses that begin to faint, 

Nor think celestial washes vulgar paint , 
Your former features, airs, and arts assume, 
Circassian virtues, with Circwsian bloom. 
ICome, batter’d beaux, whose locks are 
turn’d to grey, 

And crop Discretion’s lying l^adge away , 
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I{ea(l where they vend tlie.ie smart engaging 
things, 

These flaxen frontleLs with elastic springs; 
No fern lie eye the fair deception sees, 

Not Nature’s self so natural as these.’ 

Suchare Iheirarts, hutnotcontined fotlieni, 
The Muse impartial must her sons condemn: 
For they, degenerate ! join the venal throng, 
And puff a lazy Pegasus along : 

More guilty tliose, by Nature less design'd 
For little arts that .suit the vulgar-kind 
That barbers’ boys, who would to trade 
advance, 

Wish us to call them, smart Friseurs from 
France ; 

Tliat he who builds a chop-house, on his door 
Paints ‘ The true old original Rlue Roar!’ 

These are the arts by which a thousand live, 
Wiiero Truth may smile, and Justice may 
forgive: 

Rut when, amid this rabble-rout, we find 
A pulling poet to his lionour blind ; 

Who slily drops quotations all about, 

Packet or Post, and points their merit out ; 
Who advertises what reviewers say. 

With sham editions every .second day ; 

Who dares not trust Ins praises out of sight, 
Rut hurries into fame with all his might ; 
Although the verse some transient praise 
obtains, 

Contempt is all the anxious jioet gains. 

Now puffs exhausted, advertisements jiast, 
Their correspondents stand exposed at last; 
These are a numerous t rihe, to fame unknown, 
Mho for the public good forego their own ; 
M iio volunteers in paper-war engage, I 
With double portion of their party’s rage ; 
Such are the Rruti, Docii, who appear 
IVooing the printer for admission here; 
Mhoje goneroussouls can condescend to pray 
bor leave to throw their precious time away. 
Oh I cruel M’oodfall! when a patriot 
draws 

His grey-goose quill in his dear country’s 
cause, 

To vex and maul a ministerial race. 

Can thy stern soul refuse tlie champion 
jduce ? 

Alas ! thou know’.st not with what anxious 
heart ' 

He longs his besl-loveii labours to impart; 
How he has sent them to thy brethren roim.l, 
Ami still the same unkind reeeption found : 


At length indignant will he damn the state, 
Turn to his trade, and leave us to our fate. 

These Roman souls, like Rome’sgreatsons, 
are known 

To live in cells on labours of their oum. 

Thus Milo, could we see the noble chief, 
Feeds, for his country'sgood, on legs of beef: 
Camillus copies deeds for sordid jiay, 

^ et fights the public battles twice a day : 
F’en now the godlike Rnifus views his score 
Scroll’d on the bar-hoard, swinging with tho 
door; 

M’here, tippling punch, grave f’ato's.selfyou’ll 
see, 

And Amor Patriar vending smuggled lea. 

I.ast in these ranks, aiulleast, their art’s dis- 
grace. 

Neglected stand the Muses’ meanest race; 

Scribblers who court contempt, whose verse 

the eve 
% 

Hisdainful views, and glances .swiftly by: 
This Poet’s Corner is the j>lace tliev clioose, 
A fatal nursery for an infant Muse*; 
rnlike that corner where true poets lie, 
These c.innot live, and they .shall never die; 
Hapless Die lad wliose mind such dreams in¬ 
vade, 

-And win to verse tho talents due to trade 

Curb then, 0 youtli! tliesc raptures as they 
rise, 

Keep down tlio evil spirit and he wise ; 
Follow your calling, think the Muses foe.s, 
Nor lean upon the pestle and compose. 

I know your day-dreams, and 1 know the 
snare 

Hid in your ftow'ry patli, and cry ' Beware.’ 

Thoughtless of ill, and to the future 
blind, 

A sudden couplet rushes on your mind ; 
Here you may nameless print your idle 
rhymes, 

And read your first-born work a thousand 
limes; 

Th’ infection .spreads, your couplet grows 
apace, 

>lanzas to Delia’.s dog or Celia's face : 

^ on lake a name; Philander'.s odes are seen, 
Printed, and praise<l, in every magazine: 
Diariau sages greet their brother sage, 

.\nd your dark pages please th' enlighten'd 
age.— 

Alas! uhat years you thus consume in vain, 
\UiUh\ by tliis wretcliM bi.as of the brain 1 
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Go! to your desks and counters aDrelurn; Meainvhile, Ainljition, like a blooming l>i i‘le, 
Your sonnets scatter, your acrostics burn; ' Brings pouer and uealtli to grace her lover's 
Trade, and be rich ; or, should your careful ’ side ; 


sires 


Bequeath you uealth! indulge the nobler; 
fires: I 


1 And though shesmilesnotuitli such fiattering 
charms, 

i The brave will sooner win her to their arms. 


Should love of fame your youthful heart! 

betray, j 

Pursue fair fame, but in a glorious way, 

>*or in the idle .scenes of Fancy’s painting 
stray. 

Of all the good that mortal men pursue, 
The Muse has least to give, and gives to few; \ 
lake some coquettisli fair, she lead.s us on. 
With smiles and hopes, till youth and peace 
are gone ; 

Then, wed for life, the restless wrangling pair 
Forget how constant one, and one how fair: 


Then wed to her, if Virtue tie the bands, 

Go .spread your country’s fame in hostile 
lands ; 

; Her court, her senate, or her arms adorn, 

And let her foes lament that you were horn; 

Or weigh her laws, their ancient rights de¬ 
fend. 

Though hostsoppose, he theirs an<l Reason’s 
fri(*nd ; 

Arm'd witli strong powers, in their defence 
engage, 

, And rise the Thurlow of the future age. 


NOTES TO ‘ THE NEWSPAPER ’ 


Note 1, page 44, line Gl. 

When thousand staning minds such monna 
seek. 

The Manna of Day.—Green’s ^Spleen. 

Note 2, page 44, line 7o. 

So the SihijUine leaves were hlou-n about. 

. . . in foliis descripsit earmina Virgo 
, . , et teneras turbavit ianua froudes. 

VlBO. Jeneid, lib. iii. 445, 440. 


Note 3, page 4G, lines 20,21, and 22. 

y4s many vord.^, os moke oti even line; 

/is many lines, os fill o row compUie ; 

/1.S many rows, as furnish up a shed. 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will furnisli up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live, i<e. 

.Shakspeare’s Henry VI, Part III, Act 11. 
Sc. 5. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thp Village Uegisler considered, as containing nrincipallv the Annals of the Poor- 
State of the Peasantry as meliorated by Frugality and'Industry—The Cottage of an 
industrious Peasant; its Ornaments—Prints an I Hooks-The Garden ; its Satisfactions 
—The State of the Poor, when improvident and vicious—The Kow or Street and its 
Inhabitants—The Dwelling of one of these—A Public House—Garden and its Append¬ 
ages—Gamesters ; rustic Sharpers, &c.—f’onclusion of Introductory Part. 

PART I. BAPTISMS 

Turn porro nuer (ut saevls projectus ab undis, \Mjai infant-merabors in my flock appear 

^ ‘Ifpnrled year; 

\-!.gil'uquHo"c’„m luRMbri oomplol, ut tiequum « 

i ^ uinSj 

Are lost to life, its pleasures and its pains. 

No Muse I ask, before my view to bring 
The humble actions of the swains I sing.— 

_ Ifo"' pjiss’d the youthful, how the old their 

The Child of the Miller’s Daughter, and days; 

Helatlon of her Misfortune—A frugal " ^‘0 in sloth, and whoaspired to praise* 
(ouple: their Kind of Fruplity—Plea of Their tempers, manners, morals, customs, 
the Mother of a natural Child : her arts ' 

('luirclunt? —Knmilt*nf 1^11 1 1 « k 

U hat parts tlicy had, and how (hey ’mploy’d 
their parts; 

Bywhat elated, soothe<l, seduced, depress’d, 
Full well I know—these records give the rest. 

Is there a place, save one the poet secs, 
A land of lore, of liberty and ease; 
here labour wearies not, nor cares suppress 


est, 

Cui tantum in vitA restet transire malorum. 

Luoret. df ,\at. nerum, lib. 5, vv. 223-,'5 
and 227-8.» 


Churching-Large Family of Gerard Ahlott: 
his Appreliensions: Comparison between 
Im State and that of the wealthy Farmer 
Ins Miister: Ids Consolation—An 'old Man’s 
Anxiety for an Heir: the Jealousy of 
another on having manv-Charactefs of 
the (.rocer Dawkins and his Friend : their 
(lifTercnt Kinds of Disappointment—Three 




in awful 


''—'-'-It uii' rauier: liis stale 

Botanical Discourse: Method of fivino ■ ^ 

the Fmbrvo.fruit of Cucumbers-Absurd i * 

Lffects of Rustic Vanity : observed in the * young and old, intent on pleasure, 
Names of (heir Children-Relation of the . 

Mom'llSq ilHr"/ ’"."""•"‘"K - '‘‘'■''“"I v"‘' ’r""’* nnd song ? 


;n.o ™br Fann.r-rhiw;™;;‘;;r;:;iiSZ 

his fhariictcr nn d Fnto- roncliision. 

The year refolves, and I again explore 
The simple annals of my parish poor • 


appears. 

By sighs unmnied or unstnin’d by tears; 
Since vice tbe world subdued and waters 
drown’d. 

Auburn and Kdon can no more be found. 


I Pnr n...; I . i- . .mure lip louna. 
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Hence good and evil mix’d, but man has 
skill 

And power to part them, when he feels the 
will! 

Toil, care, and patience bless th’ abstemious 
few, 

Fear, shame, and want the thoughtless herd 
pursue. 

Behold the cot! where thrives-th’ indus¬ 
trious swain, 

Source of his pride, his pleasure, and his 
gain; 

Screen’d from the winter’s wind, the sun’s | 
last ray . 

Smiles on the window and prolongs the day; 

Projecting thatch the woodbine’s branches 
stop. 

And turn their blossoms to the casement’s top: 

All need requires is in that cot contain’d, 

And much that taste imtaught and unre- 
strain’d 

Surveys delighted ; there she loves to trace, 

In one gay picture, all the royal race ; 

Around the walls are heroes, lovers, kings; 

The print that shows them and the verse that 
sings. 

Here the last Lewis on his throne is seen. 

And there he stands imprison’d, and his 
queen; 

To these the mother takes her child, and shows 

What grateful duty to his God he owes ; 

Who gives to him'a happy home, where he 

Lives and enjoys his fre^om with tiie free; 

When kings and q\»eens, dethroned, insulted, 
tried, 

Are all these blessings of the poor denied. 

There is King Charle.s, and all his Golden 


And here Saint Monday’s worthy votaries 
live, 

In all the joys that ale and skittles give. 

Nowlo! inEgypt’scoastthathostilefleet, 
By nations dreaded and by Nelson beat; 
And here shall soon another triumph come, 
A deed of glory in a day of gloom ; 
Distressing glory ! grievous boon of fate ! 
The proudest conquest, at the dearest rate. 

On shelf of deal beside the cuckoo-clock, 
Of cottage-reading rests the chosen stock ; 
Learning we lack, not books, but haveakind 
For all our wants, a meat for every mind : 
The tale for wonder and the joke for whim, 
The half-sung sermon and the half-groan’d 
hymn. 

No need of classing; each within its place, 
The feeling finger in the dark can trace ; 

‘ First from the corner, farthest from the wall,’ 
Such all the rules, and they suffice for all. 
There pious works for Sunday’s use are 


found ; 

Companions for that Bible newly bound ; 
That Bible, boughtby sixpenceweeklysaved. 
Has choicest prints by famous hands en¬ 
graved ; 

Has choicest notes by many a famous head, 
Such as to doubt have rustic readers led ; 
Have made them slop to reason trhy ? and 


}iow ? 

And, where they once agreed, to cavil now. 
Oh! rather give me commentators plain. 
Who with no deep researches vex tlie 
brain; 

Who from the dark and doubtful love to 


run. 

And hold their glimmering tapers to the 


Rules, 

Who proved Misfortune’s was the best of 
schools: 

And there his son, who, tried by years of pain, 
Proved that misfortunes may be sent in vain. 

The magic-mill that grinds the gran’nams 
young, 

Close at the side of kind Godiva hung: ^ 
She, of her favourite place the pride and j )y. 
Of charms at once most lavish and most coy, 
By wanton act, the purest fame could raise. 
And give the boldest deed the chastest praise. 

There stands the stoutest Ox in England 
fed ; 

There fights the boldest Jew, ^\'hitechapel 
bred; 


sun ; 

Who simple truth with nine-fold reason 
back, 

And guard the point no enemies attack. 

Bunyan’s famed Pilgrim rests that shelf 
upon; 

A genius rare but rude was honest John : 
Not one who, early by the Muse beguiled. 
Drank from her well the waters undefiled ; 
Not one who slowly gain’d the hill sublime, 
Then often sipp’d and little at a time ; 

But one who dabbled in the sacred springs, 
And drank them muddy, mix’d with baser 
things. 

Here to interpretdreams weread llierule.s, 
Scienceour own! and never taught in schools; 
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InmoIesandspocksM-f^Fortuno swiffsdi.wrn, And herbs ot potent smell and piingent 
And Fate’s fix’d will from Nature’s wander-' 


ings learn. 

Of ITerniit Quarlc we read, in island rare. 
Far from mankind and seeming far fromcare; 
Safe from all want, and sound in every limb; 
Yes! there was he, and there was care with 
him. 

Unbound and heap’d, these valued works 
beside, 

l.ay humbler works, the pedler’s paek sup¬ 
plied ; 

Vet these, long sinee, have all acquired a 
name; 

The Wandering Jew lias found his way to 
fame; 

And fame, denied to many a labour'd song, 
(.‘rowns Thumb the great, and Iliekerthrift 
the strong. 

There too ish-*, by wi/.urd-power upheld, 
Jack, by whose arm tlie giant-brood were 
quell'd : 

His shoes of swiftness on bis feet he jdaceil; 
His coat of darkness on his loins he braced; 
His sword of .sharpness in his han<l he took. 
And off the heads of doughty giants stroke: 
Tlieir glaring eyes beheld no mortal near; 
No sound of feet alarm’d the drowsy ear; 
No ICnglish blood their pagan sense could 
smell, 

Ihit heads dropp'd headlong, wondering why 
they fell. 

These are the peasant’.s joy, when, placed 
at ease, 

Half his delighted offspring mount his knees. 

I'o every cot the lord's indulgent mind 
Has a small space for garden-ground assign'd; 
Here—till return of morn dismiss’d the farm — 
Tlie careful peasant plies the sinewy arm, 
Warm’d as he works, and casts bis look around 
On every foot, of that improving ground : 

It is his own he sees ; his master’s eye 
Peers not about, .some secret fault to’spv ; 
Nor voice severe is there, nor censure 
known ; — 

Hope, profit, pleasure,—they are allhisown. 
Here grow (he Immhle cives, and, hard bv 
them, 

The leek with crown globose and reinly 
stem : 

Higli climb his pulse in many an even row. 
Deep strike (bo ponderous roots in soil 
below ; 


taste 

(Jive a uarih relish to the night’s repast. 
Apples and cherries grafted by his band, 

And cluster’d nuts for neighbouring market 
stand. 

Nor tlms concludes bis labour; near the 
cot, 

The reed-fencerisesround some fav’rite spot; 
Where rich carnations, pinks with purple eyes, 
Proud hyacin t hs, t he least some florist’s prize, 
Tulips tall-sfemm’d and pounced auriculas 
ri.se. 

Here on a Sunday-eve, when service ends, 
Meet and rejoice a family of friends; 

All speak aloud, are happy and are Hce, 
And glad they seem, and gaily they agree. 
What, though fastidious ears mayslumthe 
speech, 

Wliere alt are talkers and where none can 
teach; 

Where still the welcome and the words areold, 
.\iul tlie same stories are for ever told ; 

Vet theirs is joy that, bursting from the heart. 
Prompts the glad tongue these nothings to 
imparl ; 

That forms these tonesof gludne.ss wedespise^ 
That lifts their steps, that sparkles in their 
eyes; 

Thattnik.s or laughs or runs orshoutsor plays, 

And .speaks in all their looks and all their 

wavs. 

% 

Fair scenes of pence! ye might detain us 
long, 

But vice and misery now demand the song; 
And turn our view froin dwellings simply 
neat, 

To tliis infected row, ue term our street. 

Here, in cabal, a disputatious crew 
Knell evening meet ; the sot, the cheat, the 
slirew : 

Uiotsare nightlyheard the curse, the cries 
Of beaten wife, perverse in her replies; 

^ 'Vhile.shriekingehildren hold each threat’ning 
I hand, 

I And sometimes life, and sometimes food de* 
I mand ; 

Roys, in their firsl-slornrags,to su'oar begin. 
And girls,who heed not <lress, are skill'd in gin: 
.'^iiarers and smugglers liere their gainsdivide; 
luisnaring females here their victims hide ; 
And here is one, the sibyl of the row, 

\\ ho knows all secrets, or affects to know. 
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Seeking their fate, to her the simple run, 

To her the guilty, theirs awhile to shun ; 
Mistress of worthless arts, depraved in \'dl, 
Her cure unbless d and unrcpaid her skill, 
:?lavc to the tribe, to whose command she 

stoops, 

And poorer than tlie poorest maid she dupes. 

Between the road-way and the walls, offence 
Invades all eyes and strikes on every sense: 
There lie, obscene, at every oi)en door. 

Heaps from the hearth and sweepings from 
the lloor. 

And day by day the mingled masses grow. 

As sinks are disembogued and kennels How. 
Tliere hungry dogs from hungry children 
steal. 

There pigs and chickens quarrel for a meal; 
There dropsied infants wail without redress, 
And all is want and wo and wretchedness : 
Yet should these boys, with bodies bronzed 
and bare, 

Iligh-swoln and hard, outlive that lack of 
care— 

Forced on some farm, the unexerted strength. 
Though loth to action, iscompelFdat lengtli, 
When warm’d by health, as serpents in the 
spring. 

Aside their slough of indolence (hey fling. 

Yet, ere they go, a greater evil comes— 
Sec! crowded beds in those contiguous 
rooms; 

Beds but ill i)arted, by a paltry screen 
Of paper’d lath or curtain dropp’d between; 
Daughters and sons to yon compartments j 
creep, 

And parents here beside their children .sleep: 
Ye who have power, these thoughtless people 
part, 

Nor let the ear be first to taint the heart. 

Come ! search within, nor sight nor smell 
regard ; 

The true physician walks the foulest ward. 
See ! on the floor what frouzy patches rcstl 
What nauseous fragments on yon fractured 
chest! 

What downy dust beneath yon window-seat. 
And round these posts that serve this bed for 
feet; 

This bed where all tliose tatter'd garments he, 
Worn by each sex, and now perforce thrown 

l)y! 

See 1 - as we gaze, an infant lifts its head, 
Left by neglect and burrow’d in that bed ; 


The mother-gossip has the love suppress’d 
An infant's cry once waken d in her breast; 
And daily prattles, as her round ^lle tako, 
(With strong resentment) of the uantshe 
makes. 

Whence all these uoes ?—From want of 
virtuous will, 

Of honest shame, of lime-improving skill: 
From want of care I'employ the vacant hovir. 
And want of ev’ry kind but uaiit of po\M'r. 

Here are no wlieels for either wool or tlax, 
But packs of cards— made up of sundry packs; 
Here is no clock, nor will tliey turn the glass, 
And see how swift th’ important moments 
pass; 

Here are no hooks, but ballads on llie ualt, 
Are some abusive, and indecent all ; 

Pistols are here, impair’d; with nets and 
hooks. 

Of every kind, for rivers,ponds, and brooks: 
An ample flask, that nightly rovers till 
With recent poison from the Dutchmans 
still; 

A box of tools, with wires of various size, 
Frocks, wigs, and liats, for night or day dis¬ 
guise, 

And bludgeons stout togainor guard a prize. 

To every liouse belongs a space of ground, 
Of eriual size, once fenced with paling round; 
That paling now byslothful waste destroy d, 
Dead gorse and stumps of elder fill the void; 
8ave in tlie cenlre-si)Ot, w hose walls of clay 
Hide .sots and strij)lings at theirdrinkor play: 
Within, a board, beneath a tiled retreat, 
Allures the bubble and maintains tlie cheat ; 
Where lieavy ale inspots like varnish show.s, 
Where chalky tallies yet remain in rows: 
Black pipes and broken jugs theseats defile, 
Thewallsand windows, rhymes and reck mngs 

vile; . 

Prints of the meanest kind disgrace the door, 
And cards, in cur.ses torn, lie Jragmenls on 

the floor. , ^ 

Hero his poor bird th’ inhuman cocker 

brings, 

Arms!n.s hard heel and cliji-s hisgolden wmg.-', 

With spiev food th’ impatient spirit feeds, 

And shouts and curses as the battle 
Struck through the brain, deprived of boUi 

hiseves, 

The vanquish’d bird must combat till ho dies; 
Must faintly peck at liis victoriou.s foe, 

Vnd reel and stagger at each feelde blow : 
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When fall’n, the savage grasps his dabbled 
plumes, 

His blood-stain’d arms, for other deaths as¬ 
sumes ; 

Anddamnsthc craven fo\vl,tliatlosthisslake, 

And only bled and perish’d for his sake. 

Such are our peasants, those to whom wo 
yield 

Praise with relief, the fathers of the field ; 

And these who take from our reluctant hands, 

What Burn advises or the Bench commands. 

Our farmers round, well pleased with con¬ 
stant gain. 

Like other farmers, flourish and complain. 

These arc our groups; our portraits next 
ap|>car, 

.\nd close our exhibition for the year. 


With evil omen we that year begin : 

A Child of .'Shame,—stern .lustice adds, of Sin, 
Is first recorded I would hide the dei*d, 
But vain the wish ; I sigh and I proceed : 
And could I well th’instructive truth convey, 
’Twould warn the giddy and awake the gay. 
Of all the nymphs who gave our village 
grace, 

The Miller’s daughter had the fairest face: 
Proud was the Miller; money was his pride; 
Ho rode to market, as our farmers ride, 

And ’twashis boast, inspired by spirits, tlierc, 
His favourite Lucy should bo rich as fair ; 
But she must meek and still obedient prove, 
And not presume, without his leave, to love. 
A youthful Sailor heard him;—* Ha!’ 
quoth he, 

• This Miller’s maiden is a pri^e for me ; 

Her charms I love. Ids rielies I desire, 

And all Ids threats but fan the kindling lire; 
My ebbing purse no more the foe shall till,' 
But Love’s kind act and Lucy at the mill.’ ’ 
Thus thought the youth, and soon the 
chase began, 

Stretch’d all Ids sail, nor thought of pause or 
plan : 

His trusty stall in Ids bold hand he took, 
lukc him and like ids frigate, heart of oak ; 
bresh were Ids features, hisaftire was now; 
Uean was lus linen, and his jacket blue : 

Of lme.st jean, his trowsers, tight and trim, 
Brush d the large buckle at the silver rim 

He soon arrived, he traced the village-greon 

Ihere saw the maid, and Mas with pleasure 
seen; j 


Then talk’d of love, til! Lucy’s yielding heart 
Confess’d ’twas painful, though’twas right to 
parL 

‘ Por ah ! my father has a haughty soul; 
Whom best he loves, be loves but to control; 
.Me to some churl in bargain he’ll consign, 
And make some tyrant of the parish mine: 
Cold is his heart, and he Mith looks severe 
Has often forced but never shed the tear ; 
Save, when my mother died, some drops 
express’d 

A kind of sorrow for a wife at rest 
To me a master’s stern regard is shown, 

I’m like his steed, prized highly as his own; 
Stroked but corrected, threaten’d mIicii 
supplied, 

His slave and boast, his victim and his pride.’ 

* Cheer up, my lass! I’ll to thy father go, 
The .Miller cannot be the Sailor’s foe ; 

Both live by Heaven’s free gale, that plays 
aloud 

In the stretch’d canvas and Ihepipingsliroud; 
I he rush of M inds, the tlapping sails above, 
.\nd rattling planksM'ithin,aresoumlstreIove; 
Calms are our dread; Mhen temj)ests plough 
the deep. 

Wo take a reef, and to the rooking sleep,’ 
‘Ha!* quoth the Miller, moved at speech 
so rash. 

Art thou like me.'* then M’herc thy notes and 
cash ? 

.‘.May to \\apj)|ng and a Mife comnuuid, 
With all thy Mcalth, a guinea,iu thine hand; 
There Mith thy messmates quntT the muddy 
cheer, 

And leave my Lucy for thv bettors here.* 

‘ Kevenge ! revenge!’ the angry lover 
crietl, 

Tlien sought the nymph, and ‘ Be thou now 
niy bride.* 

Bride had she been, but they no priest could 
inovo 

lo bind in Ium, the couple bound by love. 
What sought these lovers then by day. by 
night? * * • 

But stolen moments of disturb’d delight; 
Soft trembling tumults, terrorsdearlvprued. 

Iransporls that pain’d,and joys thatijgonized; 

111 the fond damsel, pleaseti withlad sotrim, 
Awt'd by her parent, and enticed by him, 
Her lovely form from savage power to save, 

Gave —not her hand—but all she could, 
she g.ivo. 
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Then came the day of shame, the grievous 
night, 

The varying look, the wandering appetite; 
The joy assumed, while sorrow dimm’d the 
eyes, 

The forced sad smiles that follow’d sudden 
sighs; 

And every art, long used, but used in vain, 
To hide thy progress, Nature, and thy pain. 
Too eager caution shows some danger‘s 
near. 

The bully’s bluster proves the coward's fear; 
His sober step the drunkard vainly tries, | 
And nymphs expose the failingstheydisguisp. 
First, whispering gossips were in parties 
seen; 

Then louder Scandal walk’d the village-green; , 
Next babbling Folly told the growing ill, | 
And busy Malice dropp’d it at the mill. 

‘ Go ! to thy curse and mine,’ the Father ■ 
said, ' 

‘ Strife and confusion stalk around thy bed; 
^^’ant and a wailing brat thy portion be, 
Plague to thy fondness, as thy fault to me ;— , 

Where skulks the villain ? ’- 

—‘ On the ocean wide 
My William seeks a portion for his bride.’— ] 
‘ Vain be bis search ! but, till the traitor 
come, 

The higgler’s cottage be thy future home ; 
There with his ancient shrew and care abide, 
And hide thy head,—thy shame thou canst 
not hide.’ 

Day after day was pass’d in pains and 
grief ; 

Week follow’d week,—and still was no relief: 
Her boy was born—no lads nor lasses came 
To grace the rite or give the child a name; 
Nor grave conceited nurse, of ofTice proud. 
Bore the young Christian roaring through 
the crowd: 

In a small chamber was my oflice done, 
Wliere blinks through paper’d panes the 
setting sun; 

Where noisy sparrows, perch’d on penthouse 
near, 

Chirp tuneless joy, and mock the frequent 
tear; 

Bats on their webby wings in darkness move, 
And feebly shriek their melancholy love. 

No Sailor came; the months in terror fled! 
Then news arrived—He fought, and he was 

DEAD I 


At the lone cottage Lucy lives, and still 
Walks for her weekly pittance to the mill; 

X mean seraglio there her father keeps, 
Whose mirth insults her, as she stands and 
weeps; 

And sees the plenty, while compell’d to stay, 
Her father’s pride, become bis harlot’s prey. 
Throughout the lanes she glides,atevening’s 
close, 

.\nd softly lulls her infant to repose; 

Then sits and gazes, but with viewless look, 
As gilds the moon the rippling of the brook ; 
And sings her vespers, but in voice so lou, 
:?he bears their murmurs as the waters flow: 
And she too munmirs, and begins to tiiul 
The solemn wanderings of a wounded mind: 
Visions of terror, views of wo succeed. 

The mind’s impatience, to the body’s need; 
By turns to that, by turns to this a prey, 
.She knows what reason yields, and dreads 
what madness mav. 

Next, with their boy, a decent couple came, 
And call'd him Kobert, ’twas bis father’s 
name; 

Three girls preceded, all by lime endear’d, 
And future births were neither hoped nor 
fear'd : 

Bless'd in each other, but to no excess; 
Health, quiet, comfort, form’d their bapj'i- 
ness; 

: Love all made up of torture and delight, 

; U’as but mere madness in thiscouplc’s sight: 
Susan could think, though notwithoutasigh. 
If she were gone, who should bcrplacesupply; 
And Kobert, half in earnest, half in jest, 
Talk of her spouse when he should be at rest: 
Yet strange would either think it to be told, 
Their love was cooling or their hearts were 
cold. 

Few were their acres,—but, with these con- 
tent, 

Thev were, each pay-day, ready with their 
rent: 

And few their wishes—what their farm 
denied. 

The neighbouring town at trifling cost sup¬ 
plied. 

If at the draper’s window Susan cast 
A longing look, as with her goods she pass’d, 
And, with the produceof the wheel and churn, 
Bought her a Sunday-robe on her return; 
True to her maxim, she would take no rest, 
1 Till care repaid that portion to the chest; 
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Or if, when loitering at the U’hitsun-fair, 
Her Uobert s{»ent some idle shillings there ; 
L'p at tile ham, before tlio break of day, 
lie made his labour for th' indulgence pay: 
Thus both—that >vasto itself might work in 
vain— 

W'rought double tides, and ail was well again. 

Vet, though so prudent, there were times 
of joy, 

(Tiio day they wed, the christening of the 
boy), 

lien to the wealthier farmers there was 
.shown 


U elcotne unfeign’d, and plenty like their own; 
Tor .'5usan served the great, and had some 
jirhle 

Among our topmost people to presiih*: 

\ et in that plenty, in (hat welcome free. 
There was the guiding nice frugality. 

That, in the festal as the frugal day. 

Has, in a dilTerent mode, a sovereign sway; 
As tides the same attractive influence know, 
in the last ebb and in their proudest How ; 

1 he wise frugality, that <loes not give 
A life to saving, Imt (hat saves to Hve; 
tiparing, not pinching, mindful though not 
mean. 


O’er all (iresiding, yet in m>tliing seen, 
llecorded ne.xt a hahe of love I trace! 

ves.the mother’s fresh disgrace.- 
‘ Again, thou liarlot! could not all thy pair 
All my reproof, thy wanton thoughts n 
strain ? ’ 

.Has! your reverence, wanttm tliought- 
I grant, 

Were once my motive, now the thoughts c 
want ; 

\\ornen, like me, as ducks in a decoy, 
Swim down a stream, and seem to swim i 
j‘>y ; 


Your se.x pursue u.s, and our own disdain ; 

Keturn is dre.idful, and eseafie is vain. 

\\oid.l men forsake us, and would wonu 
strive 

lo help (he fall'll, (heir virtue might revivi 

I'or rite of churching soon she made h 
way, 

IndreadofscaiHlal.shouldsheinissthedav;- 

I'vo matrons came ! with them shehuinbl 
knelt, 

riieir .action copied and their comforts fell 

i rom that great jiain and peril lo bo free, 

fl’0'«gh still In peril of that pain to ho; 


Alas! what numbers, like this amorous dame 
Are quick to censure, but are dead to shame! 

Twin-infants then appear ; a girl, a boy, 
Th’ o'ertlowiiig cup of Cierard Ablett’s joy; 
One liad I named in every year that pass'd 
j'ince Gerard wed! and twins behold at Iasi! 

Well pleased, t lie bridegroom smiled to hear_ 

* .V vine 

I-'ruitful and spreading round tlic walls be 
thine, 

■ And biancli-like be tliine olTspring!’— 
Gerard then 

Look'd joyful love, and softly said, ‘Amen.’ 
Now of that vine he'd have no more increase, 
Those playful branches nowdisturb his peace: 
Them he behold.s aroinul his table spread, 
Hut linds, the more the branch, the less the 
bread ; 

And wliilo they run hi.s humble walls about, 
They keep the sunshine of good-humour out. 
(’ease, man, to grieve ! thy master’s lot 
survey, 

Whom wife ami children, tliou and thino 
ol)ey ; 

A farmer proud, beyond a fanner’s pride, 
Of all around the envy or tlie guide; 

)\ ho trots to market on a steed so fine, 

1 hat when 1 meet him, I'm ashamed of mine; 
\\ hose hoard islngli up-heap'il with generous 
fare, 

\\ Inch live stout sons and three tall daughters 
share : 

( ease, man, to grieve, and listen to bis care. 

\ few years Ihnl, and all thy boys shall bo 
Lords of a eot, and labourers like llieo: 
rhy girls uiiportion'd neighb’ring youths 
shall lead 

Hrides from my church, umUhenccforthlhou 
art freinl; 

Hut then thy master shall of cares complain, 
Care after care, a long connected train; 

His sons for farms shall ask a large supply, 
I'or farmers’ sons each gentle miss shall sigh; 
Thy mistress, reasoning well of life's decay, 
Shall ask a chaise, and hardly brook delay; 
The smart young cornet who, with so much 
grace, 

Uoilo in the ranks and betlotl at the race, 
Idle the vex'd parent rails at deed so rash, 
ifballd—n his luck, ondstrclcU bis band for 
onslu 

sad troubles, Gerard ! now pertain lo iLco, 
benthyrichmasterseemsfrom trouble free; 
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But His one fate at difierent times assign’d, 
And thou shalt lose the cares that be must 
find. 

‘ Ah !' quoth our village Grocer, rich and 
old, 

' Would I might one such cause for care 
behold! ’ 

To whom his Friend, ‘ Mine greater bliss 
would be. 

Would Heav’n take those my spouse assigns 
to me.’ 

Aged were both, that Dawkins, Ditchem 
this, 

Who much of marriage thought, and much 
amiss; 

Both would delay, the one, till—riches gain’d, 
The son he wish’d might be to honour t rain’d; 
His Friend—lest fierce intruding heirs should 
come, 

To waste his hoard and vex his quiet home.; 

Dawkins, a dealer once, onburthen’d back | 
Bore his whole substance in a pedler’spack; 
To dames discreet, the duties yet unpaid. 
His stores of lace and hyson he convey’d : 
When thus enrich’d, he chose at home to slop, 
And fleece his neighbours in anew-builtshop; 
Then woo’d a spinster blithe, and hop^, 
when wed. 

For love’s fair favours and a fruitful bed. 
Not 80 his Friend; —on widow fair and 
staid 

He fix’d his eye, but he was much afraid; 
Yet woo’d ; while she his hair of sih'er hue 
Demurely noticed, and her eye withdrew : 
Doubtful he paused—‘ Ah! were I sure,’ he 
cried, 

‘ No craving children would my gains divide; 
Fair as she is, I would iny widow take, 

And live more largely for my partner’s sake.’ 
With such their views some thoughtful 
years they pass’d, 

And hoping, dreading, they were bound at 
last. 

And what their fate ? Observe them as they 

go, 

Comparing fear with fear and wo with wo. 

‘ Humphrey ! ’ said Dawkins, ‘ envy in my 
breast 

Sickens to see thee in thy children bless’d ; 
They are thy joys, while I go grieving home 
To a sad spouse, and our eternal gloom : 
We look despondency; no infant near, 

To bless the eye or win the parent’s ear; 


Our sudden heals and quarrels to allay, 

And soothe the petty sufferings of the day: 
Alike our want, yet both the want reprove ; 
Where are, I cry, these pledges of our love ? 
When she, likeJacob’s wife, makesfierce reply, 
Yet fond—Oh! give me children, or I die : 
And I return—still childless doom’d to live, 
Like the vex’d patriarch—Are they mine to 
give ? 

Ah ! much I envy thee thy boys, who ride 
On poplar branch, and canter at thy side; 
And girls, whose cheeks thy chin’s fierce 
fondness know, 

And with fresh beauty at the contact glow.’ 

‘ Oh! simple friend,’ said Ditchem, 

‘ would’st thou gain 

A father’s pleasure by a husband’s pain ? 
Alas! what pleasure—when some vig’rous 
boy 

Should swell thy pride, some rosy girl thy 
joy; 

Is it to doubt who grafted this sweet flower, 
Or whence arose that spirit and that power? 
Four years I’ve wed; not one has pass’d in 
vain: 

Behold the fifth ! behold, a babe again ! 

My wife’s gay friends th’ unwelcome imp 
admire. 

And fill the room with gratulalion dire : 
While I in silence sate, revolving all 
That influence ancient men, or that befall; 
A gay perl guest—Heav’n knows hisbusincss 

—came; 

A glorious bov, he cried, and uhat the name."’ 
Angry I growl'd,—My spirit cease to tease, 
Name it yourselves,—Cain, Judas, if you 
please ; 

Ills fathers give him, — should you that 
explore, 

The devil’s or yours;—I said, and sought the 
door. 

My tender partner not a word or sigh 
Gives to my wrath, nor to my speech reply; 
But takes lier comforts, triumphs in my pain, 
And looks undaunted for a birth again. 

Heirs thus denied afflict the pining heart, 
And thus afforded, jealous pangs impart; 
Let, therefore, none avoid, and none demand 
These arrows number’d for the giant s hand. 
Then with their infants three, the parents 

And each assign’d-Hwas all they had-a 
name; 
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Nainesof no mark or price; of tbein not one 
Shall court our view on flic sepulchral stone, 
Or slop the clerk, th’engraven scrolls tospell, 
Or keep the sexton from the sermon bell. 

An orphan-girl succeeds; ere she was bom 
Her father died, her mother on that morn: 
The pious mistress of the school sustains 
Her pjrents’ part, nor their alTection feigns, 
But pitying feels: with due respect and joy, 
I trace the matron at her loved employ ; 
What time the striplings, wearied e’en with 

pliiy. 

Part at the closing of the summer’s day, 

And each by different path returns the w’cll* 
known way— 

Then I belmld her at her cottage-door, 
Frugal of light;—her Bible laid before, 

^^’hen on her double duty she proceeds, 

Of time as frugal—knitting as she reads : 

Her idle neighbours, who approach to tell 
iSoine trilling tale, her serious looks compel 
To hear reluctant,—while the lads who pass. 
In pure respect, walk silent on the grjiss: 
Then sinks the day, but not to rest she goes, 
Till solemn prayers the daily duties close. 

But I digress, and lo ! an infant train 
Appear, and call me to my task again. 

‘ Why Lonicera wilt, thoti name thy child ? ’ 

I ask’d the Gardener’s wife, in accents mild: 

‘ We have a right,’ replied the sturdy 
dame,— 

And I.oniccra was the infant’s name. 

If next a son shall yield our (lardener joy, 
Then llyacinflms shall he that fair boy ’ 
.(^id if a girl, they will at length 
lliat Belladonna that fair maid shall be. | 
High-sounding words our worthy Gardener 

* ! 

.\nd at his club to wondering sw ains repeats; 
lie then of Jtlius and Ko.lodondron speaks, 
•Vnd .Vllimn calls his onions and his leeks; 
Xor weeds arc now, for whence arose Uio 
weed, 

Scarce plants, fair lierbs, and curious flowers 
proceed ; 

Where Cuckoo-pints atul Dandelions .sprung, 
(Gross names had they mir plainer sires 
among,) 

There Arums, tlierc I^eonlodons >ve view, 

And Artemisiagrow.s, wliere Wormwood grew. 
Butthough no weed existslusgarden round, ’ 

1 rom Kumex :ilrong our Ciardencr frees his 
ground, 


Takes soft Senicio from the yielding land. 
And grasps the arm’d Urtica in his hand. 

Not Darw in’s self had more delight to sing 
Of floral courtship, in th’ awaken’d Spring, 
Tlian Peter Pratt, who simpering loves to tell 
How rise the Stamens, as the Pistils swell; 
How bend and curl themoist-top to t hespouse. 
And give and take the vegetable vows; 
How those esteem’d of old but tips and 
chives, 

Are lender husbands and obedient wives ; 
Who live and love within the sacred bower,— 
That bridal bed, the vulgar term a flower. 

, Hear Peter proudly, to some humble friend, 
A wondrous secret, in his science, lend :— 
‘Would you advance the nuptial hour, and 
bring 

The fruit of Autumn with the flowers of 
Spring; 

View that light frame where Cucumis lies 
spread, 

.And trace the husbands in their golden bed, 
Tliree powder’d Anthers ;—tlien no more 
delay, 

But to the Stigma’s tip (heir dust convey ; 
Then by thyself, from prying glance secure, 
Twirl the full tipand make your purpose sure; 
A long-abiding race the deed shall pay, 

Nor one unbless’d abortion pine away.* 
T’admire their friend'sdiscourso ourswains 
agree, 

And call it science and philosophy. 

Tis good, 'tis pleasant., through th’ 
advancing year, 

To see unnumber’d growing forms appear; 
Uhnt leafy-life from Kurth’s broad bosom 
rise ! 

\\ hat insect-myriads seek t lie summer skies! 
^^ hat scaly tribes in every streamlet movol 
Ulnt plumy people sing in oyerv grove! 

All with the year awaked to life, delight, and 
love. 

Then names are good; for how, w ithout their 
aid, 

Is knowletlge, gain’d by man, to man con¬ 
vey’d ? 

But from that source shall all our pleasures 
flow ? 

Shall all o\»r knowledge bo those names to 
know ? 

Thenhe.withmcmorybless’d.shallbeat away 

The j.alm from Grew, and Middleton, and 

Pvav; 
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No ! let us rather seek, in grove and field, ■ At last, with all tbeirwordsand work content. 
What food for wonder, what for use they j Back to their homes the prudent vestry went, 


yield ; 


* 

And Richard Mondavto the workhouse sent. 


Some just remark from Nature's people bring, There was hej)incli d and pitied, thump d and 
And some new sourceof homagefor her King- fed. 

Pride lives with all; strange names our And duly took his beatings and his bread ; 

• . • It I t • 11 I 


rustics give 


Patient in all control, in all abuse, 


To helpless infants, that their own may live; He found contempt and kicking have their 


Pleased to be known, they’ll some attention 
claim, 

And find some by-way to the house of fame. 


use : 


Sad, silent, supple ; bending to llie blow, 
A slave of slaves, the lowest of (he low ; 


Theslraightestfurrowliftstheploughman’s Ilis pliant soul gave way to all things base, 
jjfj He knew no shame, he dreaded no di.sgrace. 

The hat he gain’d has warmth for head and It seem’d, so well liis passions lie suppress’d, 
Ijpjirt; , No feeling stirr’d his evcr-lorpid breast ; 

Thebowlthat beats Ihcgreaternumberdown Him miglit tlie meanest i)auper bruise and 
Of tottering nine-pins, gives to fame the cheat. 


clown ; 

Or, foil’d in these, he opes his amjile jaws, 


He was a footstool for the beggar’s feet ; 
His were the legs that ran at all commands; 


And lets a frog leap down, to gain applause; They used on all occasion Ricliard s liands: 
Or grins for hours, or tipples for a week, His very soul was not his own ; he s o e 
Or challenges a well-pinch’d pig to squeak: As others order’d, and w ilhout a dole ; 
Some idle deed, some child's preposterous In all disputes, on eitlier juirt he lied, 

name, And freely jdedged his oath on either side; 

Shall make him known, and give liis follv 1 In all rebellions Ricliard join’d the res^l, 

' In all detections Richard first confess d : 
A’et, thoughdisgraced, he watch d histime so 
well, 

He rose in favour, when in fame he fell; 


fame. 


To name an infant meet our village-sires. 

Assembled all, as such event requires ; 

Frequent and full, the rural sages sate, ... . , 

And speakers many urged the long debate,— j Base w as liis usage, vile liis w hole eni]) o), 
Someharden’d knaves,who roved thecountrv ' And all despised and fed the pliant jo\. ^ 

round, * i Atlenglh,‘’tistimeheshouldabroadbesenf, 

Had left a babe within the jiarisb-bound.— Was whisper d near Iiim, and abroad in 

First, of the fact Ihev question’d—‘ Was it went; ... • i 

One morn they call’d him, Richard answer d 


true ? 




Thechild was brought—‘What then remain’d not; 

to do ? 

Was’t dead or living ? ’ This was fairly 
jiroved,— 

'Twas pinch’d, it roar’d, and every doubt 
removed. 

Then by what name th' unwelcome guest to 
call 

Was long a question, and it posed them all; 

For he who lent it to a babe unknown, . .'a ««..ii 

Censorious men might take it for his own : Had thatcalrnlook w nc isee i ‘ ‘ ’ 

They look’d about, they gravely spoke to all And that complacent sjieet i 

And not one Richard answer’d* to the call. meant; in hide 

Next they inquired theday,when,passing by, , He’d but one care and ^ provide.’ 

Th’unluckv peasant heard the stranger’s cry: How best for Rk hard . < 1 ^ ^ 

This known,-h 0 «- food and raiment tiiey , .Sloci, tiirowgl. oi.pos.ng i.lales, tin m-iyi 

Was nexl^ew'"d-for the rogue wouid iive;' And stedy'Seus cutis iron, dust and straws; 


Thev deem’d him lianging, and in lime 
forgot,— 

Vet miss’d him long, as each, thronglioul I lie 

clan, , 

Found he ‘ liad better spared a heller man. 
Now Richard’s talents for the world were 

fit, ,1 

He’d no small cunning, and had some .'small 
wit ; 
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And thus our hero, to bis interest true, 

Gold through all bars and from each trifle 

drew ; 

But still more surely round the world logo, 
This fortune’s child had neither friend nor 
foe. 

Long lost to us, at lastournian we trace,— 
Sir Richard Monday died at Monday-place : 
His lady’s worth, his daughter’s we peruse, 
.And find his grandsons all as rich as Jews: 
He gave reforming charities a sum, 

And bought the blessings of the blind and 
dumb ; 

Bequeathed to missions money from the 
stocks. 

And Bibles issued from his private box ; 

But to his native place severely just, 

He left a pittance bound in rigid trust 
Two paltry pounds, on every quartcr’s-day, 
(At church produced) for forty loaves should 
pay; 

A stinted gift, that to the jiarish shows 
He kept in mind their bounty and their blows! 

To farmers three, the year has given a son, 
I’inch on the Moor, and French, and Middle- 
ton. 

Twice in this year a female Giles I see, 

A Spalding once, and once a Barnaby 
A humble man is he, and, when they meet, 
Our farmers find him on a distant seat; 
There for their wit he serves a constant 
theme,— 

* They praise his dairy, they extol his team. 
They ask the price of each unrivall’d steed. 
And whence his slu'ej), tliatadiniralde breed? i 
His thriving arts they beg be would explain, ' 
And where he puts the money he must gain. 
They have their daughters,' but they fear' 
their friend * I 

Would think his sons loo much would con¬ 
descend 

They have their sons who would their fortunes ' 

try, 

But fear his daughters will their suit deny.’ 
8 o runs the joke, while James, w ith sigh pro¬ 
found, 

And face of care, looks moveless on the 
ground ; 

Ilia cares, his sighs, provoke theinsultmore. 
And point the jest—for Barnaby is poor. 

Last in my list, fiveuntaught lads appear; 
their father dead, compassion sent them 
here,— 


For still that rustic infidel denied 
To have their names with solemn rite applied: 
His, a lone house, by Deadman’sDvke-wav 
stood ; 

And his, a nightly haunt, in Lonely-wood: 
Each village inn has heard the rullian boast, 
That ho believed ‘ in neither God nor ghost; 
That, when the sod upon the sinner press'd, 
He, like the saint, had everlasting rest; 
That never priest believed his doctrines true, 
But would, for profit, own himself a Jew, 
Or w orsbip w ood and stone, as honest heathen 
do ; 

That fools alone on future worlds rely, 

And all who die for faith, deserve to die.’ 

These maxims,—part th‘ attorney’s clerk 
profess’d, 

His own transcendent genius found the rest. 
Our pious matrons heard, and, much amazed, 

I Gazed on the man, and trembled as tbev 
gazed; 

And now his face explored, and now bis feet, 
•Man s dreaded foe, in this bad man, to meet: 
But him our drunkards as their champion 
raised, 

Their bishop call’d, and as their hero praised; 
Though most, w hen sober, and the rest, when 
sick. 

Had little question whence his bishopric. 

But he, triumphant spirit! all things 
dared, 

He poach’d the wood, and on the warren 
snared ; 

Twas his, at cards, each novice to trepan, 
And cull the wants of rogues the rights of 
man ; 

Wild as the winds, he let his offspring rove, 
And deem’d the marriage-bond the bane of 
love. 

What age and sickness, for a man so bold, 
Had done, we know not;—none belield him 
old : 

By ingbt, as business urged, he sought the 
wood,— 

The ditcli was deep,-the rain had caused a 
flood,— 

The foot-bridge fail’d,—he plunged beneath 
the deep, 

Aiu^l slept, if truth were his.th’ elernalsleop. 

Those have we named ; on life’s rough sea 
they sail, 

W ith many n prosperous, many an adverse 
gale! 
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Where passion soon, like powerful winds, will 
rage, 

And prudence, wearied, with their strength 
engage: 

Then each, in aid, shall some companion ask, 

For help or comfort in the tedious task ; 

And what that help—what joys from union 
flow, 


What good or ill, we next prepare to 
show; 

And row, meantime, our weary bark ashore, 
As Spenser his—but not with Spenser’s 
oarA 

’ Allusions of this kind arc to be found in the 
Fairy Queen. See the end of the first book, and 
other places. 
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Nubere si quk voles, quamvis properabitis < 

ambo, I 

Differ; habent parvae commoda magna | 
morae. 

Ovid, Fast, lib. iii. vv. 393, 4. j 

Previous Consideration necessary: yet not ^ 
too long Delay—ImprudentMarriage of old : 
Kirk andhisServant—Comparisonbetween 
an ancient and youthful Partner to a young 
^^an—Prudence of Donald the Gardener— 
Parish Wedding: the compelled Bride¬ 
groom: Day of Marriage, how spent—Bela- j 
tion of the Accomplishments of Phoebe 
Dawson, a rustic Beauty : her Lover: liis 
Courtship: their Marriage—Misery of Pre¬ 
cipitation—The wealthy Couple: Beluc- ' 
tance in the Husband ; why ?— I’nusually I 
fairSignatures in the Begister: the common 
Kind—Seduction of Lucy Collins by Foot¬ 
man Daniel: her rustic Lover: herBeturn 
to him—An ancient Couple : Comparisons 
on the Occasion—More pleasant View of ^ 
Village Matrimony : Farmers celebrating , 
theDayofMarriage: their Wives—Beuben ; 
and Rachel, a happy Pair: an Example ' 
of prudent Delay—Reflections on their i 
State M’ho were not so prudent, and its ' 
Improvement towards the Termination of , 
Life: an old Man so circumstanced— 
Attempt to seduce a Village Beauty : Per- j 
suasion and Reply : the Event. 

Disposed to wed, e’en while you hasten, , 
. * ' 
stay; 

There’s great advantage in a small delay:— i 
Thus Ovid sang, and much the wise approve 
This prudent maxim of the priest of Love : 

If poor, delay for future want prepares, 

And eases humble life of half its cares; 

If rich, delay shall brace the thoughtful mind, 
T’ endure the ills that e’en the happiest find: 
Delay shall knowledge yield on either part, 
And show the value of the vanquish’d heart; 


The humours,passions, merits, failings prove. 
And gently raise the veil that’s worn by 
Love; 

Love, that impatient guide !—too proud to 
think 

Of vulgar wants, of clothing, meat and drink, 
Urges our amorous swains tbeirjoys to seize, 
And then, at rags and hunger frighten’d, 
flees:— 

Yet not too long in cold debate remain ; 

Till age refrain not—but if old, refrain. 

By no such rule would Gaffer Kirk be tried; 
First in the year he led a blooming bride, 
And stood a wither’d elder at her side. 

Oh! Nathan! Nathan! at thy years tre- 
pann’d, 

To take a wanton harlot by the hand ! 
Thou, who wert used so tartly to express 
Thy sense of matrimonial happiness, 

Till every youth, whose bans at church were 
read, 

Strovenot to meet, or meeting, hunghis head; 
And every lass forbore at thee to look, 

A sly old fish, too cunning for the hook 
And now at sixty, that pert dame to see, 

Of all thy savings mistress, and of thee ; 
Now will’ the lads, reinemb’ring insults past, 
Cry, ‘ What, the wise-one in the trap at last! ’ 
Fie I Nathan ! fie ! to let an artful jade 
The close recesses of thine heart invade; ^ 
What grievous pangs ! what suffering she’ll 
impart, 

And fill with anguish that rebellious heart ; 
For thou wilt strive incessantly, in vain. 

By threatening speech, thy freedom to re* 
gain: 

But she for conquest married, nor will prove 
A dupe to thee, thine anger, or thy love; 
Clamorous her tongue will be ;—of either sex. 
She’ll gather friends around thee and perplex 
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Ihy doubtful soul;—thy nioney she will | Iliiu to u iicighboiuiug garden fortune sent 


waste, 

In the vain ramblings of a vulgar taste ; 

And will be happy to exert her power, 

In every eye, in thine, at every hour. 

Then wilt thou bluster—‘No! I will not 
rest. 

And see consumed each shilling of my chest: ’ 

Thou wilt be valiant,—‘ When thy cousins 
call, 

I will abuse and shut mv door on all: ’ 

Thou wilt be cruel ‘ What the law allows, 

That be tliy portion, rny ungrateful sj)ou.se ! 

Nor other shillings slmlt thou then receive. 

And when I die’-'What! may I this 

IxOieve ? 

Are tliese true lender tears? and does my 
Kitty grieve ? 

Ah ! crafty vixen, thine old man has fears: 


\M»om we beheld, aspiringly content: 

Patient and mild, he sought the dame to 
please, 

Who ruled the kitchen and who bore the keys. 

I*air Lucy first, the laundry’vSgraceand pride, 

With smiles and gracious looks, her fortune 
tried ; 

But all in vain she praised his ‘ pawky cyne,’ 

Where never fondness was for Lucy'seen : 

Him the mild Susan, boast of dairies, loved, 

And found him civil, cautious, andunmovc<l: 

From many a fnigrant simple, Catharine’s 
skill 

Drew oil and essence from the boiling still ; 

But not her warmth, nor all lier winning ways. 

From his cool phlegm could Donald’s spirit 
raise : 

Of heauly heedless, with the inorrv mute 


i> .X ,, . > iho niorfv nmfo 

Hut wppp no rnon>! I in mplled hy lliy tears; To Mistress Dobson he preferrM his suit • 
^ mre buf nii- MwMwif . .k.u .a. jmium ii uin mmi » 


>|)are hut my money; thou shall rule mk 
still. 

Ami see thy cousins-tliore ! I burn tlio 
will.’— 

Tims with oxatnpio s.ul, our year began, 
Wanton vixen and a weary man ; 

‘ But had this tale in otlier guise been told,’ 
Young let the lover be, the lady old. 

And that disfiarity of years sludi prove 
No bane of peace, allhougli some bar to love: 
fis not the worst, our nujitial ties among, 
That joins the ancient bride and bridegroom 
young ; - 

doling wives, like elianging winds, their 
power disjilav, 


There proved his service, there address’d liLs 
vows. 

And saw her mistress,—friend,—protectress, 

“Spouse; 

A butler now, be tlianks Ids powerful bride, 
And, like her keys, keepsconstant at herside! 

Next at our altar stood a luckless pair, 
Brought by strong passions and a warrant 
there; 

By long rent cloak, bung loosely, strove the 
bride, 

From ev’ry eye, what all perceivetl, to hide. 
>Mule the boy-bridegroom, sliuniing in his 
pace, 




force. 

They sometimes speed, but often thwart our 
course ; 

And iiiucli experienced should Ihatiiilol be 

V ho sails with them on life’s tempestuoussea! 

1 ut like a trade-wind is the ancient dame, 
.Mild to your wish, and everyday the same- 


wWa-a I X. .tiHi iirriuv Tiiroiiit 

But no sudden sipialls you fear, I.ow spake the lass, 

Ju S( t ful sail and with assurance steer ; while 

1 1 every danger in your way be pass’d. Ui«k’d on the lad 

An< tlicii.sliegently,mildlybreathesherbw|. I Will. 


In baste and stammering he perfonn'd his 
part. 

And look’d the rage that rankled in bis heart; 
(J^o will each lover inly curse his fate. 

Too soon made happy and made wise loo late:) 
I saw his features take a savage gloom, 

Ami deeply threaten for the days to come. 

and lisp'd ami minced the 


Am then .slie gently, mildly breathes her last- 

Kie l you arrive, in port awhile remain 
And for a second venture sail again. 

^o^ this, blithe Donald southw.inl made his 

way. 

And left the lusse.s on the hnnk.s of Tuv • 


, .. .«nd faintly truHl to smile; 

"ith soften d speech and IminbltMi tone she 
strove 

lo stir the embers of departe<l love : 

Willie bo, a tyrant, frowning walk’d before, 

felt the j)oor purse ami sought the public 
door. 
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She sadly following in submission went, ' 
And saw the final shilling foully spent; 

Then to her father’s hut the pair withdrew, 
And bade to love and comfort long adieu ! 
Ah! fly temptation, youth, refrain! refrain! 

I preach for ever; but I preach in vain ! 

Two summers since, I saw, at Lammas Fair, 
The sweetest flower that ever blossom’d there, 
When Phoebe Dawson gaily cross’d the Green, 
In haste to see and happy to be seen : 

Her air, her manners, all who saw,admired; 
Courteous though coy, and gentle though 
retired ; 

The joy of youth and health her eyes dis¬ 
play’d. 

And ease of heart her every look convey’d ; 
A native skill her simple robes express’d, 

As with untutor'd elegance she dress’d : 

The lads around admired so fair a sight. 

And Phoebe felt, and felt she gave, delight. 
Admirers soon of every age she gain’d. 

Her beauty won them and her worth retain’d; 
Envy itself could no contempt display, 

They wish’d her well, whom yet they wish’d 
away. ^ 

Correct in thought, she judged a servant’s 
place. 

Preserved a rustic beauty from disgrace; 
But yet on Sunday-eve, in freedom’s hour. 
With secret joy she felt that beauty’s power, 
When some proud bliss upon the heart w ould 
steal, 

That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel.— 
At length, the youth, ordain’d to move her 
breast. 

Before the sw'ains with bolder spirit press’d; 
^^'ith looks less timid made his passion known. 
And pleased by manners rnostunlike herown; 
Loud though in love, and confident though 
young ; 

Fierce in his air, and voluble of tongue ; 

By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade. 
He served the ’Squire, and brush’d the coat 
he made: 

Yet now, W’ould Phcebe her consent afford, 
Her slave alone, again he’d mount the board; 
With her should years of growing Ibve be 
spent. 

And growing wealth :—she sigh’d and look’d 
consent. 

Now, through the lane, up hill, and ’cross 
the green, 

(Seen by but few’, and blushing to be seen— 


Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid,) 
Led by the lover, walk’d the silent maid : 
Slow through the meadow roved they, many 
a mile 

Toy’d by each bank and trifled at each stile; 
Where, as he painted every blissful view. 
And highly colour’d what he strongly drew. 
The pensive damsel, prone to tender fears, 
Dimm’d the false prospect with prophetic 
tears.— 

Thus pass'd th’ allotted hours, till lingering 
late, 

The lover loiter’d at the master’s gate ; 
There he pronounced adieu ! and yet would 
stay. 

Till chidden — sootlied — entreated — forced 
away ; 

He would of coldness, though indulged,com¬ 
plain, 

And oft retire and oft return again; 

When, if his teasing vex’d her gentle mind, 
The grief assumed, compell’d her to be kind! 
For he w ould proof of plighted kindness crave. 
That she resented first and then forgave, 
And to his grief and penance yielded more 
Than his presumption had required before.— 
Ah! fly temptation, youtli, refrain! re¬ 
frain ! 

Each yielding maid and each presuming 
swain ! 

Lo ! now with red rent cloak and bonnet 
black. 

And tom green gown loose hanging at her 
back, 

One who an infant in her arms sustains, 

And seems in patience striving with her pains; 
Pinch'd are her looks, as one who pines for 
I bread, 

^^■hose cares are grow ing and whose hopes are 
fled ; 

Pale her parch'd lips, her heavy eyes sunk 
low, 

And tears unnoticed from their channels flow; 
Serene her maimer, till some sudden pain 
Frets the meek soul, and then she’s calm 
again ;— 

Her broken pitcher to the pool she takes, 
And every step with cautious terror makes ; 
For not alone that infant in her arms, 

But nearer cause, her anxious soul alarms. 
With water burthen’d, then she picks her 
way, 

Slowly and cautious, in the clinging clay; 
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Till, in mid-green, she trusts a place unsound. 
And deeply plunges in th’ adhesive ground; 
Thence, but with pain, her slender foot she 
takes, 

While hope the mind as strength the frame 
forsakes: 

For when so full the cup of sorrow grows, 
Add but a drop, it instantly o’erHows. 

And now her path, but not her peace, she 
gains, 

Safe from her task, but shivering with her 
pains; 

Her home she reaches, open leaves the door, 
And placing first her infant on the floor. 
She bares her bosom to the wind, and sits. 
And sobbing struggles with the rising fits : 
In vain, they come, she feels th’ inflating 
grief. 

That shuts the swelling bosom from relief; 
That speaks in feeble cries a soul distress'd. 
Or the sad laugh that cannot be repress’d. 
The neighbour-matron leaves her wheel and 
flies 

With all the aid lier poverty supplies; 
Unfee’d, the calls of Nature she obeys, 

Not led by profit, nor allured by praise; 
And waiting long, till these contentions cease, 
.She speaks of comfort, anddeparlsin peace. 

Friend of distre.ss! the mourner feels thy aid. 
She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt bo paid. 
But who this child of weakness, want, and 
care ? 

’Tis Phoebe Dawson, pride of Lammas Fair; 
Who took her lover for his .sparkling eyes, 
Expressions warm, and love-inspiring llo.s: 
Compa.ssion first as.sail’d her gentle heart, 
For all his suffering, all his bosom's smart : 
‘ And then his prayers! they would a savage 
move. 

And win the coldest of the sex to love: ’— 
But ah ! loo soon his looks success declared, 
Too late her loss tho marriage-rite repaired; 
The faithle.ss flatterer then his vows forgot, 
A captious tyrant or a noisy sot: 

If present, railing, till ho .saw her pain’d; 

If absent, spending what their labours gain'd; 
Till that fair form in want and sickness pined, 
And liope and comfort fled that gentle mind. 
Then fly temptation, youth; resist, refrain! 
Nor let mo preach for ever and in vain I 
Next camo a well-dress’d pair, who left 
their coach. 

And made, in long procession,slowapproach; 


For this gay bride bad many a female friend, 
And youths were there, this favour’d youth 
t’ attend: 

Silent, nor wanting due respect, the crowd 
Stood humbly round, and gratulation bow’d; 
But not that silent crowd, in wonder fix’d, 
Not numerous friends, who praise and envy 
mix’d. 

Nor nymphs attending near toswell tho pride 
Of one more fair, tho ever-smiling bride; 

Nor that gay bride, adorn’d with every grace, 
Nor love nor joy triumphant in her face, 
Co\dd from the youth’s, sad signs of sorrow 
chase: 

Why didst thou grieve ? wealth, pleasure, 
free<lom thine; 

Vex’d it thy soul, that freedom to resign ? 
.Spake Scandal truth? ‘Thou didst not then 
intend 

.So soon to bring thy wooing to an end ? ’ 
Or, was it, os our prating rustics say, 

To end a.s soon, but in a different way ? 

’Tis told thy Phillis is a skilful dame, 

Who play’d uninjured with the dangerous 
flame: 

That, while, like Lovelace, thou thy coat dis« 
play’d, 

And hid the snare for her alTection laid, 

Thee, with her net, she found the means to 
catch. 

And at the amorous sec-saw, won the match:* 
Yet others tell, tho Captain fix’d thy doubt, 
He’d call theobrother, or he'dcalltheeout:— 
But rest the motive-all retreat too late, 
Joy like thy bride’s should on thy brow have 
sate; 

The deed had tlien appear’d thine o^vn intent., 
A glorious day, by gracious fortune sent, 

In eacli revolving year to he in triumph spent. 
Then in few weeks that cloudy brow had been 
Without a wonder or a whisper seen ; 

And none had been so weak as to inquire, 

‘ Why pouts my Lady ? ’ or ‘ why frowns the 
Squire ? ’ 

How fair these names, how much unlike 
they look 

To all the blurr’d subscriptions in my book: 
Tho bridegroom’s letters stand in row above, 
Taperingyet stout, like pine-trees in his grove; 
While free and fine tho bride’s appear below, 
As light and slender as her jasmines grow. 

‘ Clarissa, rol, vll, Lovolaco's Letter. 
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Mark now in what confusion, stoop or stand, 
The crooked scrawls of many a clownish hand; 
Now out, now in, they droop, they fall, they 
rise. 

Like raw recruits drawn forth for exercise ; 
Ere yet reform’d and modell’d by the drill, 
The free-born legs stand striding as they will. 

Much have I tried to guide the fist along, 
But still the blunderers placed their blottings 
wrong: 

Behold these marks uncouth !• how strange 
that men, 

Who guide theplough, should fail to guide the 
pen : 

For half a mile, the furrows even lie ; 

For half an inch the letters stand awry ;— 
Our peasants, strong and sturdy in the field, 
Cannot these arms of idle students wield : 
Like them, in feudal days, their valiant lords 
Resign’d the pen and grasp’d theirconqu’ring 
swords ; 

They to robed clerks and poor dependent men 
I.,eft the light duties of the peaceful pen ; 
Nor to their ladies wrote, butsought toprove, 
By deedsof death, theirhearts were fill’d with 
love. 

But vet, small art.s have charms for female 
eyes; 

Our rustic nymphs the beau and scholar prize; 
Unletter’d swainsand ploughmen coarsethey 
slight, 

For those who dress, and amorous scrolls in¬ 
dite. 

For Lucy Collins happier days had been. 
Had Footman Daniel scorn’d hisnativegreen; 
Or when he came an idle coxcomb down, 
Had he his love re.served for lass in town; 

To Stephen Hill she tlien had pledged her 
truth,— 

A sturdy, sober, kind, unpolish'd youth; 
But from that day, that fatal day she spied 
The pride of Daniel, Daniel was her pride. 
In all concerns was Stephen just and true; 
But coarse his doublet was and patch’d in 
view. 

And felt his stockings were, and blacker than 
his shoe; 

While Daniel’s linen all was fine and fair,— 
His master wore it, and he deign’d to wear: 
(To wear his livery, some respect might prove; 
To wear his linen, must be sign of love :) 
Blue was his coat, unsoil’d by spot or stain; 
His hose were .silk, his shoes of .‘^panish-grain; 

CR. 


A silver knot his breadtli of slioulder bore ; 

A diamond buckle blazed hi.s breast before— 
Diamond heswore itwas! andshow’ditashe 
j swore; 

Rings on his fingers shone; his milk-white 
hand 

Could pick-tooth case and box for snull 
I command: 

And thus, with clouded cane, a fop complete, 
i He stalk’d, the jest and glory of the street. 

' Join’d with these powers, he could so sweetly 
sing, 

Talk with such toss, and saunter with such 
swing ; 

Laugh with such glee, and trifle with such art, 
Tliat Lucy’.s promise fail’d to shield herheart. 
Stephen, meantime, to ease his amorous 
cores, 

Fix’d his full mind upon his farm’s affairs ; 
Two pigs, a cow, and wethers half a score. 
Increased his slock, and still he look’d for 
more. 

He, for his acres few, so duly paid, 

' That yet more acres to his lot were laid ; 

I Till our chaste nymphs no longer felt disdain, 
And prudent njatrons praised the frugal swain; 
Who thriving well, through many a fruitful 
I year, 

Xow clothed himself anew, and acted overseer. 
Just then poor Lucy, from her friend in 
town. 

Fled in pure fear, and came a beggar down; 
Trembling, at Stephen’s door she knock’d 
for bread,— 

Was chidden first, next pitied, and then fed ; 
Then sat at Stephen’s board, then shared in 
Stephen’s bed : 

All hope of marriage lost in her disgrace, 
He mourns a flame revived, and she a love of 
lace. 

; Now to be wed a well-match’d couple came; 
Twice had old Lodge been tied, and twice the 
dame ; 

Tottering they came and toying, (odious 
scene !) 

And fond and simple, as they’d always been. 
Children from wedlock we by laws restrain; 
Why not prevent them, when they’re such 
again ? 

Why not forbid the doting souls, to prove 
Th’ indecent fondling of preposterous love ? 
In spite of prudence, uncontroll’d by shame, 
The amorous senior woos the toothless dame, 

D 
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Relating idly, at the closing eve, 

The youthful follies he disdains to leave; 
Till youthful follies wake a transient fire, 
When arm in arm they totter and retire. 

So a fond pair of solemn birds, all day, 
Hlink in their seat and doze the hours away; 
Then by the moon awaken’d, forth they move. 
And fright the songsters with their cheerless 
love. 

So two sear trees, dry, stunted, and un¬ 
sound, 

Each other catch, when dropping to the 
ground; I 

Entwine theirwither’d arms ’gainst wind and 
weather. 

And shake their leafless heads and droj>' 
together. 

So (wo cold limbs, touch'd by Galvani’.s 
wire, 

Move with new life, and feel awaken'd (i.e; 
Quivering awhile, their flaccid forms remain. 
Then turn to col l torpidity again. 

‘ Rut ever frowns your Hymen ? man and 
maid. 

Are all repenting, suffering, or betray’d ? * 
Forbid it. Love ! we liave our couple.s here 
Who liail (he day in each revolving year: 
These are with us, as in the world around ; 
Tliey are not frequent, but (hey may be 
found. 

Our farmers too, what though they fail to 
prove. 

In Hymen’s bonds, tljc teiulerest slaves of 
love, 

(Nor, like those pairs whom sentiment unites 
Feel tliey the fervour of the mind’s deliglit.s;) 
Yet coarsely kind and comfortably gay, 

They heap the board and liail the liapjiydny: 
And though the bride, now freed from school, 
admits, 

Of pride implanted tlicre, some (ransientfits; 
Yet .soon she casts her girlish flights aside, 
And in substantial lilessings rests lier pride. 
No more slie moves in measured steps, no 
more 

Runs, with bewilder’d ear, her music o’er; 
No more recite.s lior French tlie hinds among, 
Rut chides her maidens in her motlier-tongue; 
Her tambour-frameshe leaves and diet spare, 
Plain work and plenty with her house to 
share ; 

Till, all lier varnish lost, in few short years. 
In all her tvorlh, the farmer’s wife appears, i 


Yet not the ancient, kind ; nor she who 
gave 

Her soul to gain—a mistress and a slave : 
Who not to sleep allow’d the needful lime ; 
To whom repose was loss, and sport a crime; 
Who, in her meanest room (and all M’ere 
mean), 

\ noisy drudge, from morn till night was 

sppn;— 

Rut she, the daughter, boasts a decent room, 
Adorn’d witli carpet, form’d in Wilton’s 
loom; 

Fair prints along the paper’d wall are .spread; 
There, Werter sees the sportive children fed, 
And Charlotte, here, bewails her lover dead. 

’Tis here, assembled, while in space apart 
Their liusbands, drinking, warm the opening 
heart, 

Our neighbouring dames, on festal days, 
unite 

With tongues more fluent and with hearts ns 
light; 

Theirs is that art, wliich English wives alone 
Profess—a boa.st and privilege their own; 
An art it is, where each at once attends 
To all, and claims attention from herfriends, 
When they engage the tongue, the eye, the 
ear, 

Reply when list’ning, and when speaking 
hear; 

The ready converse knows no dull delays, 

‘ Rut double are the pains, and double bo the 
praise C’ 

Yet not to lho.se alone who boar command 
Heaven gives a heart to hail the marriage 
band ; 

•Vmong their servants, we the pairs can show, 
Who much to love and more to prudence owe; 
Reuben and Rachel, though ns fond ns doves, 
Were yet discreet and cautious in their 
loves; 

Nor would attend to Cupid’s wild commands, 
Till cool refloclion bade them join their hands: 
When both were poor, they tiiought it argued 

Of hasty love to make them poorer still; 
Year after year, with savings long laid by, 
They bouglit the futuredwelling’s full supply; 
Her frugal fancy cull’d (he smaller ware, 
The weightier purchase ask’d her Reuben’s 
care; 

* Spenser. 
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Together then their last year's gain they 
threw, 

And lo ! an auction’d bed, withcurtains neat 
and new. 

Thus both, as prudence counsell’d, wisely 
stay’d. 

And cheerful then the calls of Love obey’d: 
What if, when Rachel gave her hand, ’iwas 
one 

Embrown’d by Winter’s ice and Summer’s 
sun ? 

What if, in Reuben’s hair, the female eye 
Usurping grey among he black could spy ? 
What if, in both, life’s bloomy flush was lost. 
And their full autumn felt the mellowing frost ? 
Yet time, who blow’d the rose of youth away, 
Had left the vigorous stem without decay ; 
Like those tall elms, in Farmer Frankford’s 
ground, 

They’ll growno more,—but all theirgrowth is 
sound ; 

Ily time confirm’d and rooted in the land. 
The storms they’ve stood, still promise they 
shall stand. 

These are the happier pairs, their life has 
rest, 

Their hopes are strong, their humble portion 
bless’d ; 

Wliile those more rash to hasty nrarriage led, 
Lament th’ impatiencewhich now stinlstheir 
bread : 

When such their union, years their cares in¬ 
crease, 

Tlreir love grows colder, and their pleasures 
cease ; 

In health just fed, in sickness just relieved; 
By hardships liarass’d and by children 
grieved; 

In petty quarrels and in peevish strife. 

The once fond couple waste the spring of life: 
But when to age mature those children grown. 
Find liopes and homes and hardships of their 
own. 

The harass’d couple feel their lingering woes 
Receding slowly, till they find repose. 
Complaints and murmurs then are laid aside, 
(By reason these subdued, and those by 
pride;) 

And, taught by care, the patient man and wife 
Agree to share the bitter-sweet of life ; 

(Idle that has sorrow much and sorrow’s cure, 
Where they who most enjoy shall much en¬ 
dure :) 


Their rest, their labours, dutie.s, sulferings, 

I prayers, 

! Compose the soul, and fit it for its cares ; 

I Their graves before them and their griefs 
behind, 

Have each a med’eine for the rustic mind ; 
Nor shall he care to whom his wealth shall go. 
Or who shall labour with hisspade and hoe; 
Rutas he lends the strength thatyet remains, 
And some dead neighbour on his biersustains, 
(One witli whom oft he whirl’d the bounding 
flail, 

Toss’d the broad coit, or took fh’ inspiring 
ale,) 

‘ For me,’ (he meditates), ‘ shall soon be done 
This friendly duty, when my race be run ; 
’Twas first in trouble as in error pass’d, 
Dark clouds and stormy cares whole years 
o’ercast, 

But calm my seltingday, and sunshine snhles 
at last: 

My vices punish’d and my follies spent, 

Not loth to die, but yet to live content, 

I rest:’—then casting on the grave his eye, 
His friend compels a tear, and his own griefs 
a sigh. 

Last on my list appears a match of love. 
And one of virtue;—happy may it prove!— 
Sir Edward Archer is an ainorovis knight, 

^ And maidens cliaste and lovely shun his 
sight; 

His bailiil’s daughter .suited mucli his taste, 
For Fannv Price was lovely and was chaste; 
To her the Kniglit with gentle looks drew 
near. 

And timid voice assumed, lo banish fear.— 

• Hope of my life, dear sovereign of my 
breast, 

Which, since I knew thee, knows not joy nor 
rest ; 

Know, thou art all that my delighted eyes, 
My fonde.st thoughts, my proudest wishes 
prize ; 

And is that bosom—(what on earth so fair.) 
To cradle some coarse peasant's sprawling 
heir ? 

To be that pillow which some surly swain 
May treat with scorn and agonize witli pain. 
Art thou, sweet maid, a ploughman’s wants 
to share, 

To dread his insult, to support his care ; 

To hear his follies, his contempt to prove, 
And (oh! the torment!) to endure his love; 
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Till want and deep regret those cliaruK de¬ 
stroy, 

That time would spare, if time were pass'd in 
joy ? 

With him, in varied pains, from morn till 
night. 

Your hours shall pass ; yourself a ruflian’s 
right; 

Your softest bed shall be the knotted wool; 

Your purest drink the waters of the pool; 

Your sweetest food will but your lifesustain, 

And your best pleasure ho a rest from pain; 

While, through each year, as health and 
strength abate, 

You’ll weep your woes and wonder at your 
fate; 

And cry, ‘‘ Behold,” as life’s last cares come 
on, 

*• My burthens growing when my strength is 
gone.” 

‘ Now turn with me, and all the young desire. 

That taste can form, that fancy can require ; 

All that excites enjoyment, or procures 

Wealth, health, respeet, delight, and love, are 
yours: 

Sparkling, In cups of gold, your wines shall 
flow, 

Grace that fair hand, in that dear bosom 
glow; 

Fruits of oacli clime, and flowers, through all 
the year, 

Shall on your walls and in yourwalksnppear; 

Where all beholding, shallyo\jrpraiserepeat, 

No fruit so tempting and no flower so sweet: 

The softest carpels in your rooms shall lie, 

I’ieturcs of Imppiest loves shall meet your 
eye. 

And tallest mirrors, reaching to the floor, 

Shall show you all the object I adore ; 


Who, bv the liands of wealth and fashion 

9 % 

dress’d, 

By slaves attended and by friends caress’d, 
Shall move, a wonder, through the public 
wa3’S, 

And hear the whispers of adoring praise. 

Your fen^ale friends, tlioughgayestof the gay, 
Shall sec you happy, and shall, sighing, say, 
While smother’d envy rises in the breast,— 

“ Oh ! that we lived so beauteous and so 
bless’d ! ” 

‘Come then, my mistress, and my wife; 
for she 

Wlio trusts my honour is the wife for me ; 
A’our slave, yo\ir luisband, and yo\jr friend 
employ, 

In search of pleasures we may both enjoy.’ 

To this the damsel, meekly firm, replied : 

* My mother loved, was married, toil’d, and 
die<I; 

With joys, she’d griefs, had troubles in her 
course, 

But not one grief was pointed by remorse; 
My mind is fix’d, to Heaven 1 resign, 

And be her love, her life.ber comfortsmine.’ 
Tyrants have woj)t; and those withhearts 
I of steel, 

Unused the anguish of the heart to heal, 

Have yet t he tr.msient power of virtue known, * 
I And felt th’ imparted joy promote their own. 

I Our Knight relenting, now befriends a 
youtli, 

Who to the yielding maid had vow’d his 
I truth; 

' And finds in that fair deed a sacred joy, 

^ That will not perish, and that cannot cloy 
i A living joy, that sliall its spirit keep. 

When every beauty fades, and all the passions 
I sleep. 
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Qui vultus Acherontis atri, 

Qui Styga tristeiu, non tristis, videt,— 

Par ille Regi, par Superis erit. 

Seneca, i/i Agamem. vv. 607-8 and 610. 

True Christian Resignation not frequently to 
be seen—The Register a melancholy 
Record—A dying Man, who at length 
sends for a Priest: for what Purpose ? 
answered—Old Collet of the Inn, an In¬ 
stance of Dr. Young’s slow-sudden Death: 
his Character and Conduct—The Manners ' 
and Management of the Widow Goc : her ' 
successful Attention to Business: her 1 
Decease unexpected—The Infant-Boy of 
Gerard Ablett dies: Reflections on his 
Death, and the Survivor his SisterTwin— 
The Funeral of the deceased Lady of the 
Manor described : her neglected >iansion : 
Undertaker and Train: the Character , 
which her Monument will hereafter display 
—Burial of an ancient Maiden : some 
former Drawback on her \ irgin-fsme: 
Description of her House and Household: j 
Her Manners, Apprehensions, Death—Isaac 
Ashford, a virtuous Peasant, dies: his 
inanlv Character; Reluctance to enter 
the i’oor-IIouse : and why—Misfortune 
and Derangement of Intellect in Robin 
Dingley : whence they proceeded : he is 
not restrained by Misery from a wandering 
Life: his various Returns to his Parish: 
his final Return—Wife of Farmer Frank- 
ford dies in Prime of Life: Aflliction in 
Consequence of such Death : melancholy 
View of her House, &c. on her Family’s 
Return from her Funeral: Address to Sor¬ 
row—Leah Cousins, a Midwife: her 
Character; and successful Practice : at 
length opposed by Doctor Glibb: Opposi¬ 
tion in the Parish: Argument of the 
Doctor; of Leah: her Failure and Decease 
—Burial of Roger Cuff, a Sailor: his 
Enmity to his Family; how it originated: 
his Experiment and its Consequence—The 
Register terminates— A Bell heard: In¬ 
quiry for whom ? The Sexton—Character 
of old Dibble, and the five Rectors whom 
he served—Reflections—Conclusion. 


There was, ’tis said, and I believe, a time, 
When humble Christians died with views 
sublime; 


When all were ready for their faith to bleed. 
But few to write or wrangle for their creed ; 
When lively Faith upheld the sinking heart, 
And friends, assured to meet, prepared to 
part; 

When Love felt hope, when Sorrow grou- 
serene. 

And all was comfort in the death-bed scene. 
Alas! when now tho gloomy king thej’ 
wait, 

’Tis weakness yielding to resistless fate ; 

Like wretched men upon the ocean cast, 
They labour hard and struggle to the last; 

‘ Hope against hope,’ and wildlygazearound, 
In search of help that never shall be found : 
Nor, t ill thelast strong billow stops thebreath. 
Will they believe them in the jaws of Death! 

When these my records I reflecting read, 
And find what ills these numerous births 
succeed ; 

What powerful griefs these nuptial ties at tend, 
With what regret these painful journeys end; 
When from the cradle to the grave I look, 
Mine I conceive a melancholy book. 

M here now is perfect resignation seen ? 
Alas ! it is not on the village-green 
I’ve seldom known, though I have often read 
Of happy peasants on their dying-bed ; 
Whose looks proclaim’d that sunshine of the 
breast, 

That more than hope, that Heaven itself 
express’d. 

I What I behold are feverish fits of strife, 

I ’Twixt fears of dying and desire of life : 
Those earthly hopes, that to the last endure; 
Those fears,'that hopes superior fail to cure; 
At best a sad submission to the doom. 
Which, turning from the danger, letsitcome. 

Sick lies the man, bewildered, lost, afraid, 
His spirits vanquish’d and his strength dc- 

cay’d; , . . 

No hope the friend, the nurse, the doctor 

lend— , 

‘ Call then a priest, and fit him for his end. 
A priest is call’d ; ’tis now, alas ! too late, 
Death enters with him at the cottage-gate ; 

, Or time allow’d—he goes, assured to find 
, The seU-coinmending, all-conliding mind ; 
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And sighs to hear, what we may jusUy call 
Death’s common-j)lace, the train of thought in : 

all. I 

‘ True, I’t)! a sinner,' feebly he begins, 

‘ But trust in .Mercy to forgive my sins: * 
(Such cool confession no past crimes excite! 
Such claim on Mercy seems thcsinncr'sright!) 

‘ I know, mankind are frail, that God is just, 
And pardons those who in his mercy trust; 
We’re sorely tempted in a world like thi.s, 

All mm have done, and 1 like all, amiss; 

But now, if spared, it is my full intent 
On all the past to ponder and repent: 

Wrongs against me I pardon great and small, 
And if I die, I die in ])eace with all.’ 

His merits thus and nut his sins confess'd, 

He speaks his hopes, and leaves to Heaven 
the rest. 

Alas I are these the prospects, dull and cold, 
Tint dying Christians to their priests unfold? 
Or mends the prospect when th’ enthusiast 
cries, 

’ I die assured ! ’ and in a rapture dies ? 

Ah, where that humble, self-abasing 


‘ One, in three draughts, three mugs of alo 
took down, 

•Vs mugs were then—the champion of the 
Crown ; 

Tor thrice three days another lived on ale, 
And knew no change but t hat of mild and stulo; 
Two thirsty soakers watch’d a vessel’s side, 
When he the tap, with dexterous hand, 
applied; 

Nor from their seats departed, till they found 
That butt was out and heard the mournful 
sound.’ 

He praised a poacher, precious child of fun! 
Who shot the keeper with hisown spring-gun; 
Nor less the smuggler who the exciseman tied, 
.\ud left him hanging at the birch-wood side, 
There to exi)ire but one whosawhim hang 
Cut the good cord—a traitor of the gang. 

His own exploits w ith boastful glcohotold, 
What ponds lie etnplied and wliat pikes he 
sold ; 

And how, when bless’d w ith sight alert and 
gay, 

The night’s amusements kept him through the 


mind, 

With that confiding spirit, shall we find ; 
The mind that, feeling what repentance 
brings, 

Dejection’s terrors and Contrition’s stings, 
Feels then the hope, that mounts all care 
above, 

And the pure joy that flows from pardoning 


day. 

He sang the praises of those times, when tall 
' For cards and dice, os for their drink, might 
call; 

M'hen justice wink’d on every jovial crow, 

' And ten-pins tumbled in the parson’s view,’ 
j He told, when angry wives,provoked to rail, 
Or drive a third-day drunkard from his ale, 


love ? 

Such have 1 seen in death, and much 


What were his triumphs, and how great the 
skill 


deplore, 

So many dying—that I see no more : 
liO ! now my records, where I grieveto truce. 
How Deatlj has triumph’d in so .short a space; 
Who are the dead, how died they, 1 relate, 
And snatch soiite portion of their acts from 
fate. 

With .Vndrow Collett wc the year begin, 
The blin i, fat landlord of the Old Crown 
Ina,— 

Big as liLs butt, and, for the self-same use, 
To take in stores of strong feniieiiling juice. 
On his huge chair beside the fire he sate, 

In revel chief, and umpire in debate ; 

Kach night his string of vulgar talc.shc lold; 
M hen ale was clieap and bachelors were bold: 
His lierocs all were famous in their days, 
Cheats were his boast and drunkards had his 
praise; 


That won the vex’d virago to his will; 

Who raving came;—then talk’d in milder 
strain,— 

Then wept, (hen drank, and pledged her 
spouse again. 

8 uch were his themes: how knaves o’er 
laws prevail, 

Or, when made captives, h>w they fly from 
jail; 

The young how brave, how subtle were the 
old : 

And oaths attested all that Folly told. 
vOn death like Ins what name shall wo 
bestow, 

So verv s\iddcn ! vet so very slow ? 

’Twas slow : — Disease, augmenting year by 
year, 

Show’d the grim king by gradual steps 
brought near: 


I 
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’Twas not less sudden ; in the night he 1 
died, 

He drank, he swore, be jested, and he lied; , 
Thus aiding folly with departing breath , 

“ Beware, Lorenzo, the slow-sudden death.’ 

Next died the Widow Goe, an active dame, 
Famed ten miles round, and worthy all her 

fame; ! 

She lost her husband when their loves were 

young. 

But kept her farm, her credit, and her tongue: i 
Full thirty years she ruled, with matchless 
skill, 

With guiding judgment and resistless will : 
Advice she scorn’d, rebellions she suppress’d, 
And sons and servants bow’d at her behest. 
Like that great man’s, who to his Saviour 
came, 

Were the strong words of this commanding 
dame ;— 

‘ Come,’ if she said, they came ; if ‘ go,’ were 
gone ; 

And if ‘ do this,’—that instant it was done: 
Her maidens told she was all eye and ear. 

In darkness saw and could at distance hear; 

No parish-business in the place could stir, 
Without direction or assent from her ; 

In turn she took each oHlce as it fell, 

Knew all their duties, and discharged them 
well ; 

The lazy vagrants in her presence shook, 

And pregnant damsels fear’d her stern | 
rebuke ; 

She look’d on want with judgment clear and ^ 
cool, 

And felt with reason and bestow'd by rule; 
She match’d both sons and daughters to her 
mind, 

And lent them eyes, for Love, she heard, was 
blind ; 

Yet ceaseless still she throve, alert, alive, 
The working bee, in full or empty hive ; 

Busy and careful, like that working bee. 

No time for love nor tender cares had she ; 
But when our farmers made their amorous 
vow.s, 

She talk’d of market-steeds and patent- 
ploughs. 

Not uncmploy’d her evenings pass’d away. 
Amusement closed, as business waked the 
day; 

When to her toilet’s brief concern she ran, 
And conversation w’ith her friends began. 


Who all were welcome, what they saw, to 
share ; 

And joyous neighbours praised her Christmas 
fare, 

That none around might, iii their scorn, com¬ 
plain 

Of Gossip Goe as greedy in her gain. 

Thus long she reign’d, admired, if not a})- 
proved ; . 

Prai.sed, if not honour'd ; fear'd, if not 
beloved ;— 

When, as the busy days of Spring drew 
near, 

That call'd for all the forecast of the year; 
When lively hope the rising crops survey'd. 
And April promised what September paid ; 
When stray'd her lambs where gorse and 
greenweed grow' ; 

When rose her grass in richer vales below ; 
When pleased she look’d on all the smiling 
land, 

' And viewed the hinds, who wrought at her 
command ; 

(Poultry in groups still follow’d where she 
went;) 

Then dread o’ercame her,—that her days 
were spent. 

‘ Bless me! I die,and not awarninggiv'n,— 
With tnach to do on Earth, and all for 
Heav’n I— 

No reparation for my soul’s affairs, 

No leave petition’d for the barn’s repairs ; 
Accounts perplex’d, my interest yet unpaid, 
My mind unsettled, and my will unmade; 

A lawyer haste, and in your way, a priest, 
And let me die in one good work at least. 
She spake, and, trembling, dropp’d upon her 
knees, 

Hea\ en in her eye and in her hand her keys; 
And still the more .she found her life decay. 
With greater force she grasp’d those signs of 

Then fell and died !-In haste her sons drew 
near. 

And dropp’d, in haste, the tributary tear, 
Then from th’ adhering clasp the keys un¬ 
bound, 

Vnd consolation for their sorrow found. 

Death has his infant-train; his bony arm 
Strikes from the baby-cheek the ro.sy charm; 
The brightest eye his glazing film makes 

cl * 

And his cold touch sets fast the lithest limb: 
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He seized (lie sick'ning boy (o Gerard lent,* 
When throe days’ life, in feeble cries, More 
spent ; 

In pain brought forlli, those painful hours to 
stay. 

To breathe in pain and sigh its soul auay ! 

‘ Hut M'hy thus lent, if thus recall'd again, 
To cause and fool, to live and die in. pain "' 
Or ratlier say, Why grievous those appear, 

If all it pays for Heaven’s eternal year ; 

If those sad sobs and piteous sighs secure 
Delights that live, Mhon worlds no more 
endure ? 

The sister-spirit long may lodge belou-, 
And pains from nature, pains from reason, 
know ; 

Througli all the common ills of life may run, 
By hope perverted and by love undone ; 

A M'ife’s distress, a mother's pangs, may 
dread, 

And Midow-tears, in bitter anguish, shed ; 
May at old ago arrive through mimerous 
harms, 

With children’s children in those feeble arms: 
Nor till by years of Manl ami grief oppress’d, 
Shall the sad spirit floe and be at rest ! 

Vet happier therefore shall mo deem the 
hoy, 

Secured from anxious care and dangerous 
joy ? 

Not so ! for then Mould Love Divine in 
1 ain 

Send all the burthens Meary men sustain ] 
All that noM- curl) the passions Mhen they 
rage, 

The chocks of youth and the regrehs of 
ago ; 

All that noM’ bid us hoi)o, bolievo, onduro, 
Our sorrow's conjfort and our vice's ouro ; 
All that for Heaven's high joys the s|»irits 
train, 

And charity, the oroMii of all, More vain. 

will you cull the breathless infant 
bless’d, 

Because no cares the silent grave mole.st ? 
So Mould you doom the nursling from the 
M'ing 

Untimely thrust and never train'd to sing : 
But far more bless’d the bird m hose gratoftil 
voice 

Kings its om'u joy and makes the m oods rejoice, 

* Sii' |). ,'>(*. 


Though, Mliilc untaught, ore yet he charm'd 
the ear, 

Hard Mere his trials and his j)ains severe! 

Next died the Lady Mho yon H all possess’d; 
And here they brouglit her noble bones to resU 
In Tomii shcdMclt;—forsaken stood the Hall: 
Worms ate the floors, the tai>'stry lied the 
M all : 

No lire the kitchen's cheerless grate display'd; 
No cheerful light the long-closed sash con¬ 
vey'd ; 

The cruM ling Morm, that turns a summer-lly, 
Here spun his shroud and laid him up to die 
The Minter-doath upon the bed of stale, 
The bat shrill-shrieking Moo’d his flickering 
mate; 

To empty rooms the curious came no more, 
From empty collars turn’d the angry poor, 
And s»irly beggars cursed Hie ever-bolted 
door. 

'I’o one small room the stcM nrtl found his way, 
Where tenants follow’d to complain and pay; 
Vet no complaint before (he Lady came, 

The feeling servant spared the feeble dame; 
\\'ho saM her farms Milh l)is observing eyes, 
And ansMor’d all requests with his replies: — 
Khe came not doM n, her falling groves to view; 
Wljy should she knoM’, Mhatonc so faithful 
kncM- ? 

Why come, from many clamorous tongues to 
hear, 

What one so just might whisper in her car? 
Her oaks or acres, why with care explore; 
Why learn the wants, (he sufferings of the 
poor; 

Wl>en one so knowing all their w orth could 
t race, 

And one so piteous govern’d in her place ? 
Lo ! now, what dismal sons of Darkness 
come, 

To bear this thuighter of Indulgence home; 
Tragedians all, and well arranged in black! 
Who nature, feeling, force, expression lack; 
\Mio cause no tear, but gloomily pass by, 
And shako their sables in the wearied eye, 
That t urns di«sgusliHl from the pompous scene, 
1 ‘roud without grandeur, with profusion, 
mean ! 

The tear of kindness past affection owes ; 
For worth deceased the sigh from reason 
flows ; 

I'^en well-feign'd passion for onr sorrows call, 
And real tears for mimic miseries fall: 
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But this poor farce bu. neither truth nor art, In that small house, with those green pales 

To please the fancy or to touch the heart; 1 before, ,,-m.. tl... Hnnr- 

Unlike the darkness of the sky, that pours \\ here jasn.me trai s on ei her side the doo 
On the dry ground its fertilizing showers ; ; Where those dark shrubs that now gron n ild 


Unlike to that which strikes the soul with 
dread, 

When thunders roar and forky tires are shed; 


, at w ill, 

Were clipp’d in form and tantalized with 
skill; 


>vuen inunuersroar anu , - - , . 

Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean, i W here cockles blanch d and pebbles neatly 


' With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous 
scene ; 

Presents no objects tender or profound, 


spread, 

Form’d shining borders for the larkspurs’ 
bed ; 


BuTsi:read;iUe„ldunn,euninggloon.aro;ncl. , There lived a L.dy wise. a-Ure nive. 
When woe. are feign'd, bow ill such for,ns , f‘^ouUrshedress'd; 

Andoh! how needless, when the wo’s sincere. , A pea-green 

Slow to the vault they conie, with heavy : ' 


tread, 

Bending beneath the Lady and hci' lead ; 

A case of elrnsurrounds that ponderous chest, 
Ulose on thatcase thecrimsoa velvet's press'd; 
Ungenerous this, that to the worm denies, 
With niggard-caution, his appointed prize ; 
For now, ere vet he works his tedious way, 


Tight was lier length of stays, and she was 
tall and lean. 

There long she lived in maiden-state im¬ 
mured, 

From looks of love and treacherous man 

secured ; . , , 

Though evil fame—(but that was long before 

_ . \ % •. i.lv.vv* .s f r*'*)«lw>rliuUi 


ror now, ere vet ue wofks ins leuiuu:^ . . x (\xi\unu\<i's 

Throughclothandwoodandmetaltohisprey, ' Had blown her dubious blast at Cathcii. 


That prey dissolving shall a mass remain, 
That fancy loathes and worms themselves 
disdain. 

Butsee! themaster-mouvnermakeshisway, 

To end his oflice for the colVm’d clay; 
Pleased that our rustic men and maids behold 
His plate like silver, and his studs like gold, 
As they approach to spell the age, the name, 
And all the titles of th’ illustrious dame.— 
This as (mv duty done) some scholar read, 

A village-father look’d disdain and said : 

‘ Away, my friends ! why take such pains to 

know 


door: 

A Captain thither, rich from India came. 
And though a cousin call’d, it touch d her 

fumo * 

Her annual stipend rose from his behest, 
.Vnd all the long-prized treasures she pos¬ 
sess’d , 1 X , 

If aught like joy awhile appear d to sta} 

In tliai stern face, and chase those frowns 
’Tw-as w hen’her treasures she disposed, for 
Aiul hcaid the piwiscsto (heir spleudour due . 


1 , : AiKi iicuru me .14 1 

What some brave marble soon in church slmll j Silks bp ond price, neb, thi\ 

. ‘I lone 

Wherenotaloiicbergraciousnaiiieshallstand, ; Aiid ‘*"*"'"'“’“^“,"'5, ““rious^vorkmenset. 

But how she lived-the blessing of the land;, Bows of gjossv jet; 

How much we all deplored the noble dead. bet precious from its siae, 

What groans we utter'd and what tears we | ft t (a^iv cor.ld devise : 

HeJdrawersofcedar.shuiwithsecrel^ 

Conceal’d the watch »' ifne 
;C;d’t!:pit'drin.sof«..«d ^lentme 
Her china-closet, cause of da.ly ^ 

le nODie baay vo uui ^- ...nniMn’s wonder held herpencm u »aic, 

Down bv the church-way walk and where kor China and Japan, 

the’brook ; J ahstress. shunud’ the eye of 

^Vi^ds round the chancel like a shepherd s | Like it 


groans 
shed ; 

Tears, true as those, which in the sleepy eyes 
Of weeping cherubs on the stone shall rise , 
Tears, true as those, which, ere she found her 

grave, , 

The noble Ladv to our sorrows gave. 


crook; 


D 3 
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Her neat small room, adorn d w ith maiden- 
taste, 

A clijip’d French puppy, first of favourites, 
graced : 

A parrot next, but dead and stuff'd witijart; 
(For Poll, when living, lost the Lady’s heart. 
And then his life ; for he was heard to speak 
Such frightful words as tinged his Lady’s 
cheek :) 

Unhappy bird ! who had no j)ower to prove, 
Save by such speech, bis gratitude and love. 
\ grey old cat his whiskers lick’d beside; 

A type of sadness in the house of pride. 

The polish’d surface of an India chest, 

A glassy globe, in frame of ivory, press'd ; 
Where swam two finny creatures; one of 
gold, 

Of silver one ; both beauteous to behold:— 
All these were form’d theguiding taste to suit; 
The beasts well-manner’d and the lishesmute. 
A widow’d Aunt was there, compell’d by need 
The nymph to flatter and her tribe to feed ; 
Who, veiling well her scorn, endured the clog. 
Mute as the fish and fawning as the dog. 

As years increased, these treasures, her 
delight, 

Arose in value in their owner’s sight: 

A miser knows that, view it as he will, 

A guinea kept is but a guinea still; 

And so he puts it to its proper use, 

That something more this guinea may pro¬ 
duce : 

Hut silks and rings, in the possessor’s eyes, 
The oft’ncr seen, the more in value rise, 

And thus arc wisely hoarded to bestow 
The kind of plejisurc that nit h years will grow. 
Butwhatavail’d their worth—if worth had 
they,— 

In the sad summer of her slow decay ? 

Then we beheld her turn an anxious look 
From trunks and chests, and (ix it on her 
book,— 

A rich-bound Hook of Prayer the Captain 
gave, 

(Some Princess hud it, or was said to liave;) 
And then once more, on all her stores, look 
round. 

And draw a sigh so piteous and profound, 
That told, *Alas! how hard from these to 
part, 

And for new hopes and habits form the heart! 
What .shall I do, (she cried) my peace of mind 
To gain in dying, and to die resign’d ? ’ 


aside, 

Nor give thy God a rival in thy pride ; 

Thy closets shut, and ope thy kitchen’s door; 
There own thy failings, here invite the poor; 

A friend of Mammon let thy bounty make; 
For widows’ prayers, thy vanities forsake; 
And let the hungry, of thy pride, partake: 
Tlicn shall thy inward eye with joy survey ’ 
The angel Mercy tempering Hoalli’s delay!’ 
Alas ! ’twjis hard; the treasures still hud 
charms, 

Hope still its flattery, sickness its alarms; 
.•^lill was tlie same unsettled, clouded view, 
And the same plaintive cry, ‘Whatshall Ido?’ 
Nor change appear’d: for when her race 
M as run, 

Doubtful we all exclaim’d, ‘^\■l^at has been 
done ? ’ 

Apart .she lived, and still she lies ulone ; 

Von earthly heap awaits the llatleringstonc, 
On which invention shall be long em|>loy’d, 
To .show tho various wortli of Catherine Llovd. 

Next to these ladies, but in nought allied, 
A noble Peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 
His truth unquestion’d and his sovil serene: 
Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 
.\tno man’s question Isaac look’d dismay’d: 
Sh me knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face; 
Yet while the serious thought his soul ap¬ 
proved, 

riiecrful lie seem'd, and gentleness beloved: 
To bliss domestic he his heart resign’d. 

And, with tho firmest, had tho fundestinind: 
Wore others joyful, ho look'd smiling on, 
And gave allowance whore ho needed none; 
Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused rellection’s sigh,- 
A friend to virtue, liis uncloudinl breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distress’d; 
(Bane of flic poor! it wounds their weaker 
mind, 

To miss one favour which their neighbours 
find :) 

Yet far wi\s he from stoic pride removed ; 
He fell humanely, and he warmly loved : 

I mark’d his action, when his infant died. 
And his old neighbour for oflenco was tried; 
The still tears, stealing down that furrow’d 
elieek, 

iipoke pity, plainer than tho tongue can speak. 
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If pride were his, ’twas not their vulgarpridc, Vet help me, Heav n . and let me not coni- 

Who, in their base contempt, the great deride; plain ^ 

Nor pride in learning,—though my clerk i Of what I suffer, but my fate sustain. 


agreed, 

If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed; 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 
None bis superior, and his equals few i— 
13ut if that spirit in his soul bad place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace; 
A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain’d, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train’d ; 
Pride, in the power that guards his country’s 


Such were his thoughts, and so resign’d he 
grew; 

Daily he placed the workhouse in his view ! 
But came not there, for sudden was his fate, 
He dropp’d, expiring, at his cottage-gate. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 
And view his seat and sigh for Isaac there : 
I see no more those white locks thinlyspread 
Round the bald polish of that honour’d head; 
No more that awful glance on playful wight, 


A»d ^11 that Englishmen enjoy and boast; Compell d to inccl and Irc.nble at t e sight, 
Pi idc in a life that slander’s tongue defied,- To told bis fingers all in dread the n hile. 

In fa^t, a noble passion, misnamed pride. Till Mister Ashford • ,, 

Hehadnoparty’srage,iiosect’ry>s«liini; 1 No more that meek and suppliant look 

Christian and countryman was all with him;! prayer, f„rcc) are 

True to his church he came ; no Sunday- Nor the pure faith (to gne it force), aic 

tOBfB * ~ 

Kept hS^Umare in that haportant hour; I But 1. 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading seU, ^ A ^ Rambler; not the one who 

By thestrongglareoftheirnewhght, direct, 

;^Sdt ; And t;:^i;, tor temale favours, beads and 


In times severe, when many a sturdy suaiii 
Felt it his pride, his comfort, to complain ; | 
Isaac their w'aiits would soothe, his own would | 

hide, , 

And feel in that his comfort and bis pride. ^ 
At length he found, when seventy years j 
were run, ' 

His strength departed, and his labour done ; 
When he, save honest fame, retain'd no more, 
But lost his wife and saw bis children poor: 
’Twas then, aspark of—say not discontent— 
Struck on his mind, and thus he gave it vent: 

‘ Kind are your laws, (’tis not to be denied,) 
That in yon house, for ruin’d age, provide, 
And they are justwhen young, we give 
you all, 

And for assistance in our weakness caU.— 
Why then this proud reluctance to be fed. 
To join your poor, and eat the parish-bread? 
Hut yet I Unger, loth with him to feed, 

Who gains his plenty by the sons of need ; 
He who, bv contract, all your paupers took, 
And gauges stomachs with an anxious look : 

On some 
See him 


nails , 

Not one, who posts from place to place—of 
men 

And manners treating with a Hying pen 5 ^ 
Not he, who climbs, forpro.spects,C:nowden s 
height, 

And chides thcelouJs that intercept the sight; 

No curious shell, rare plant, or brilliant spar, 
Enticed our traveller from his borne so far; 
But all the reason, by himself assign’d 
For so much rambling, was, a restless mmcl; 
As on, from place to place, without intent, 
Without reflection, Robin Dingley went. 

Not thus by nature;—never man was found 
Less prone to w ander from hi.s parish-bound: 
Claudian’s old Man, to whom all scenes were 

new, . , , 

Save those where he and where his apples 

Resembled Robin, who around would look, 
And his horizon, for the earth s, mistook. 
To this poorswain a keen Attorney came, 

I give thee joy, good fellow ! on thj-naine; 


gauges stomachs with an anxious look. Dinglev’s dead ;-no child has he, 

,ome old master I could well depend , .jj; for thee : 

see nim with joy and thank him as a friend, i * thy claim is good ; 

But ill on him, who doles the day s supply. , prove tho 

And counts our chances, who at night maj j blood.* 
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The claim was made; ’Uvas tried,—it would 
not stand ; 

I’hey proved the blood, but were refused the 
land. 

Assured of wealth, tliisman of simple heart, 
Vo every friend had predisposed a part: 
llis wife had hopes indulged of various kind; 
The three Miss Dingleys had their school 
fissign'd, 

.Masters wore sought for what they each 
refjuircd, 

And books were bought and harpsichords were 
hired : 

So high was hope:—the failure touch’d his 
brain, 

And Uobin never was himself again ; 

Vet he no uralh, no angry wish express’d, 
Hut tried, in vain, lo labour or to rest; 

Then cast his hmulle on his back, and went 
He knew not whilher, not for what intent. 
Years lied;—of Kobin all remembrance 
)>ast. 

When home he wander'd in his nigs at last: 
A sailor’s jacket on liis liinhs was thrown, 

A sailor’s storv he had made his own : 

V t 

Had suffer’d battles, prisons, tempests, 
storms, 

Kncountering death in all his ugliest forms: 
His cheeks were haggar^l, hollow was his eye. 
Where madness lurk’d, conceal'd in misery; 
Want, and th’ ungentle world, had taught a 
part, 

And prompted cunning to that simple heart: 
* He now bethought him, lie would roam no 
more, 

But live at home and labour as before.’ 

Here clothed and fed, no sooner he began 
To round and redden, than away he ran ; 
His wife was dead, their children past his aid: 
vSo, unmolested, from his home he stray’d : 
t>ix years elapsed, when, worn withwant and 
pain, 

Came Uobin, wrapt in all his rags,again:— 
e chide, wo pity;—placed among our j»oor, 
He fed again, and was a man once more. 

As when a gaunt and hungry fox is found, 
I'.ntrajjp’d alive in si>mo rich hunter’s ground; 
I'ed for tlio lield, although each (lav 'sa feast, 
i'alien you may, but never (ame the beast; 

A house protectshim, savoury viands sustain; 

Hut loose Ills neck and off ho goes again : 

So .stole our vagrant from his warm retreat, 
lo rove a prowler and be deemed a cheat. 


Hard was bis fare ; for, him at length wo 
saw, 

; In cart convey’d and laid supine on straw. 

His feeble voice now spoke a sinking heart; 
His groans now told the motions of the cart; 
And when it slopp’d, be tried in vain to 
stand ; 

Closed was his eye, and clencli’d his clammy 
hand ; 

: Life ebb’d apace, and our best aid no more 
I Could his weak sense or dying heart restore: 

I Hut now ho fell, a victim U> (he snare, 

That vile attorneys for the weak prepare; — 
They who, when protit or resentment call, 
Heed not the groaning victim they enthrall. 

Then died lamented, in ttie strengtl) of life, 
A valued Mother and a fuilliful Wife; 

Call'd not away, when time had loosed each 
hold 

On the fond heart, and cucli desire grew* cold ; 
Hut when, to all that knit us to our kind, 

She felt fast-bound, as charity can bind ;— 
Not wlien the ill.s of age, its pain, its care, 
The drooping spirit for its fate prepare ; 

And, each afTection failing, leaves the liearl 
Loosed from life's charm and willing to de¬ 
part;— 

Hut all l>er tics the strong invader broke, 

In all their strength, by one tremendous 
stroke! 

t'udden and swift the eager pest came on, 
.And terror grew, till every hope was gone: 
Still those around ajipear’d for liopo to seek! 
But view’d the sick and wore afraid to speak.— 
Slowly they bore, with solemn step, tho 
dead ; 

W hen grief grew loud and bitter tears W’cro 
sIuhI : 

My part began ; a crowd drew near tho place, 
Awe ill eacli (*ye, alarm in every face : 

So swift the ill, and of so tierce a kind, 
lliat fear with pity mingled in each mind; 
I'riend.s with the husband came their griefs 
to blend : 

For good-man Frankford was to all a friend. 
Ihe last*born boy they held above the bier, 
Ileknew not grief, but criesexpres.s’d his fear; 
Lach different age and sex reveal'd its pain, 
In now a louder, now a lower strain ; 

U bile the meek father, listening to their tones, 
Swell d I he full cadence of tho grief by groans. 
The elder sister strove her pangs to hide, 

‘ -Viulsootbingwords toyoimgcrnuudsapplicd: 
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‘ Be still, be patient,’ oft she strove to say ; 

But lail’d as olt, and weeping turn’d away. 

Curious and sad, upon the fresh-dug hill, 

The village-lads stood melancholy still; 

And idle children, wandering to-and-fro. 

As Nature guided, took the tone of wo. 

Arrived at home, how then they gazed 
around, 

In every place,—where she—no more was 
found ;— 

The seat at table she was wont to fill; 

The fire-side chair, still set, but vacant still; 
The garden-walks, a labour all her own ; 

The latticed bower, with trailing shrubs o’er- 
grown ; 

The Sunday-pew slie fill’d with all her race,— ! 
Kach place of hers, was now a sacred place, 
That, while it call’d up sorrows in the eyes, 
Pierced the full heart and forced them still to 
rise. 

Oh sacred sorrow ! by whom souls are tried. 
Sent not to puni.sh mortals, but to guide ; 

If thou art mine, land who shall proudly dare 
To tell his Maker, he has had his share ?) 

Still let me feel for what thy pangs are sent, 
And be my guide and not my ])unishment! 

Of Leah Cousins next the name appears, 
With honours crown’d and bless’d with length 
of years. 

Save that .she lived to feel, in life’s decay, 

The pleasvire die, the honours drop away ; 

A matron she, whom every village-wife 
View’d as the help and guardian of her life; 
Fathers and sons, indebted to her aid, 
Respect to her and her profession paid ; 

Who in the house of plenty largely fed, 

Yet took her station at the pauper’s bed ; 
Nor from that duty could be bribe<l again. 
While fear or danger urged her to remain : 

In her experience all her friends relied. 
Heaven was her help and nat\ire was her 
guide. 

Thus Leah lived; long trusted, much 
caress’d. 

Tin a Town-Dame a youthful Farmer bless’d; 

A gay vain bride, who would example give ^ 
To that poor village where she deign’d to live; 
Some few months past, she sent, in hour of 
need, 

For Doctor Glibb, who came with wond’rous 
speed : 

Two days he waited, all his art applied, 

To save the mother when her infant died • 


' ‘ ’Twas well I came,’ at last he deign’d to 
say ; 

’Twas wond’rous well; ’—and proudly rodo 
awav. 

The news ran round ‘ How vast the Doc¬ 
tor’s pow’r! 

He saved the Lady in the trying hour; 

Saved her from death, when she was dead to 
hope. 

And her loud Imsband had resign’d her up : 
So all, like her, may evil fate defy. 

If Doctor Glibb, uith saving hand, he nigh,’ 
Fame (now his friend), fear, novelty, and 
whim, 

And fashion, sent the varying sex to him i 
From this, contention in the village rose ; 
And these the Dame espoused; the Doctor 
those : 

The wealthier part, to him and science went; 
With luck and her the poor remain’d content. 
The niatron sigh’d ; for she was vex’d at 
heart, 

With so nmch profit, so m\ich fame, to part: 

^ • So long successful in my art,’ she cried, 

1 ‘ And Ibis proud man, so young and so un¬ 
tried ! ’ 

‘ Nav ’ said the Doctor, ‘dare you trust 
• • 

your wives, 

The jov, the pride, the solace of your lives, 

' To one wlio acts and knows no reason why, 

; Ihit triists, poor hag ! to luck for an ally ? 
Who, on experience, can her claims advance. 
And own the powers of accident and chance ? 
A whining dame, who prays in danger’s view, 
i (A proof she knows not what beside to do 0 
What’s her experience ? In the time that s 
gone, 

Blundering she wrought and still she blunders 

And wbat is Nature ? One who acts m aid 
Of gos.sips half asleep, and half afraid ; 

With such allies I .scorn my fame to blend, 
Skill is mv luck and courage is my friend : 
No slave to Nature, ’tis my chief delight 
To win mv wav and act in her despite: 
Trust, (hen my art, that, in itself comp ete. 
Needs no assistance and fears no defeat. 
Warm’d by her well-.spiced ale and aiding 

pipe, ^ ^ . 

The angry matron grew for contest npe. 

‘ Can you,’ she said, ‘ ungrateful and im- 

Bf'fore experience, ostentation tni-^t , 


Sili yUAl'AF (JULLiiUt. 

SRINAGAP- 
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What, is your hazard, foolish daughters, tell ? 
If safe, you’re certain ; if secure, you’re well: 
That I have luck must friend and foe confess, 
And what’s good judgmentbut a lucky guess? 
Jle boxsts hut what he can do will you run 
From me, your friend ! who, all he boasts, 
hni'e done ? 

By proud and learned words his powers are 
known ; 

By healthy boys and handsome girls iny own : 
Wives! fathers! children! by my help you 
live ; 

lias this pale Doctor more than life to give ? 

No stunted cripple hops the village round ; 

Your hands are active and vour heads are 

% 

sound : 

My lads are all your tiidds and Hocks require ; 
My lasses all those sturdy lads admire, 
fan this proud leech, with all his boasted skill, 
Amend the soul or body, wit or will ? 

Does he for courts the sons of farmers frame, 
Or make the daughter differ from the dame ? 
Or, whom he brings info this world of wo, 
Prepares he them their part to undergo ? 

If not, this stranger from your doors repel. 
And he content to he and to be xreU.' 

She spake; b»it, ah! with words too strong 
and plain ; 

Her warmth offended, and her truth was vain : 
The man\j left her, and the friendly /rir. 

If never colder, yet they older grew; 

Till, unemploy’d, she felt her spirits droop. 
And took, insidious aid ! th’ inspiring cup ; 
Grew poor and peevish as her powers decay’d. 
And propp’d the tottering frame with stronger 
aid,— 

Then died !—I saw our careful swains convey, 
From this our changeful world, the matron’s 
clay, 

M'ho to this world, at least, with equal care. 
Brought them its clinnges, good and ill to 
share. 

Now to his grave was Roger Cuff convey’d. 
And strong resentment’s lingering spirit laid. 
Shipwreck’d in youth, he homo return’d, and 
found 

Ilis brethren tliree—and thrice they uish’d 
him drown’d. 

‘ Is this a landman’s love ? Be certain then. 
We part forever! ’—and tliey cried, ‘ Amen ! ’ 
His words were trulli’s Some forty sum¬ 
mers fled; 

11 is brot hren died; lus kin s\ipposed him dead: 


Three nephews these, one sprightly niece, and 
one, 

Le?s near in blood—they call’d him surly 
John ; 

He worked in woods apart from all his kind. 
Fierce were his looks and moody was his 
mind. 

For home the Sailor now began to sigh :— 
j ‘ The dogs are dead, ami I’ll return and die; 
When all I hare, my gains, in years of care, 

; The younger Cuffs with kinder souls shall 
I share :— 

Votliold ! I'mrlch;—withoneconsentihey’ll 
I say, 

•• You’re uelcome, Tncle, as the flowers in 

‘ Muv.” 

No ; ril di.sguiso me, be in tatters dress’d, 

I AjuI best befriend the lads who treat mo 
best,’ 

Now all his kindred,—neither rich nor 
poor,— 

Kept the wolf want some distance from the 
door. 

I In piteous plight he knock’d at George’s 
gate, 

And hegg’d for ni<l, as lie describc<l his 
state:— 

Rut stern was George ‘ Let them who had 
thee strong, 

Help tliee to drag thy weaken’d frame along; 
To ns a stranger, while your limbs would 
move, 

From us depart and try a stranger’s love:— 
lla ! dost thou murmur? ’—for, in Roger’s 
throat, 

Was ‘ Rascal! ’ rising with disdainful note. 
To pious James ho then his prayer ad¬ 
dress’d ;— 

• Good lack,’ quoth James, ‘ thy sorrows 
l)ierce my breast; 

And, liad I wealth, ns have my bretliren 
twain. 

One board slioidd feed us and one roof con¬ 
tain : 

Rut plead I will thy cause and I will pray: 
.\n<l so farewell I Heaven help thee on tliy 
way! ’ 

‘ Scoundrel! ’ said Roger, (but apart ;)— 
and told 

His case to Peter;—Peter too was cold 
’ The rates are high ; we have a-many poor; 
Rut I will think,’—he said, and shut the 
door. 
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Then the gay Niece the seeming pauper Yet death of man proclaim these heavy chin^ 

JoLvf.— For thrice they sound, with pausing space, 

UivSS Q • 


* Turn, Nancy, turn, and view this form dis¬ 
tress’d : 

Akin to thine is this declining frame, 

And this poor beggar claims an Uncle s 

name.’ 

‘ Avaunt! begone! ’ the courteous maiden 
said, 

Thou vile impostor ! Uncle Roger ’s dead : 

.» 1 .- 1 - -^\\n/vLrc 


three times. 

‘ Go ; of my sexton seek. Whose days are 

sped ?— 

What! he, hiimself!—and is old Dibblo 

dead ?’ , , i 

His eightieth year he reach’d, still undecay d, 

And rectors five to one close vault con¬ 
vey’d :— 


1 ' B,. gone ; his ca.,and s.ill I lose 

O 1 t at I n stocks ’ I And gain a monrnlul subject for my Muse : 

-My gentle mecef’ he said-and sought the _ i'’,:::’no 

' r'^.Sid.eUr!k::’and | Vot wjThes^ 


tr\ 

Thy proper strength, nor give tho.se limbs the 

I|0 • 

Work, feed thyself, to thine own powers 

.14 1 1 

Nor whine out woes, thine own right-hand 
can heal: 


\ppear’d at variance with his complaisance : 
For as he told tlieir fate and varying worth. 
He’archly look’d,—‘ I yet may hear thee 

forth.’ 

‘When first’—(he so began)—‘ my trade I 
plied, 

Good master Addle was the parish-guide; 


And tvWlo S hand is thine and thine a leg, ; His clerk and ^ . 

■““cUVtrrTohn Clea^^rkd^^nran | '^'Lhfrpi.rrn^e^church he stood 

Come, svirly Jonn, i > j coilege-gown and pansh-hood : 

Old BcPald thy words are brave and , ^n . 

Conre.f r^ithme: wedlvevthosescoundr. ^ ^7’ 

And tha? prim shrew shall, envying, hear our For while the anthem swell'd. and when ,t 

. * ceased, 

Tobacc’o°7glorious fume all day we’ll share, Th' expecting people view'd Ihe.r slumbermg 

With beef and brandy kill all kinds of care ; | died —Our Parson Peele was 

We’ll beer and biscuit on our table heap, U ho, dozing, di . 

wood. ■■ 1 wi^noJ spare you,” was his tavor.rite 

His gri^rngt:!' for Roger’s sn.ifes applied- Nor di:^,^ spare, hut raised .hem nrany a 

luvain ; he shut, with stem rebuke, the poor rood of ground ; 

, , .1 Vet cared he nought, but with a gibing 

And dying, built a refuge for poor , , c„eeclu 

With this restriction, That no CufI .should j ^ j do,” quoth he, but nbat 

share 1 7nreich’” 

s •a“5:;;r;rrsSX r 

Th, bai'‘irh,hlh. .na tno. not .hoao to ■ 

tear : ,. ^ n though so voung and ble.ss’d with spirits 

Our farmers all, and all our hinds were wel ; thougl . t, 

In no man’s cottage danger seem ' jje died as grave as any judge could die : 

dwell;— 
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The strong af tack subdupcl his lively powers,— | 
Ilis wa.s Hie grave, an<I Doctor Grandspear 
ours. 

‘ Then were there golden tim»'.s tlie village 
round; 

In his abundance all appear’d t’ abound ; 
Liberal and rich, a plenteous boanl he .spread, 
L’en cool Dissenters at hi.s table fed ; 

Who wish’d, and hoped,—and thought a man 
so kind I 

A way to Heaven, though not their own, 
might find; ' 

To them, to all, he was polite and free, I 

Kind to the poor, and, ah ! most kind to me : 

“ Ralph,” would he say, “ Ralph Dibble, thou ' 
art old ; 

•• That doublet fit, ’twill keep thee from the | 
cold : 

How does my Sexton What! the time; 
are hard ; i 


Nor, like the doctor, wore a world of hat, 

As if he sought for diginity in that: 

He talk’d, he gave, but not with cautiom 
rules:— 

Nor turn’d from gip.sies, vagabonds, or fools; 

It was his nature, but they thought it whim, 

Aiul so our beaux and beauties turn’d from 
him : 

Of questions, much he uTote, profound and 
dark,— 

How spake the serpent, and where stopp’d 
the ark ; 

From what far land the Queen of Sheba camo; 

Who Salem’s priest, and what his father’s 
name; 

He made tho Song of Songs its mysteries 
yield, 

And Revelations, to the world, reveal’d. 

He sleeps i’ the aisle,—hut not a stone records 

His name or fame, his actions or liis words: 


Drive that stout pig, and pen him in thv ^ 
vard.” ' 

Rut most, his rev’rence loved a mirthful 
jest:— I 

“ Thy coat is thin ; why, man, thou’rt AWv 
dress'd ; j 

It’s worn to th’ thread : hut I have nappy 
beer; 

Flap that within, and see how tliev will 
wear! ” 

were thase; hut they wore ^ 
quickly past: 

When first he came, we found he eou’dn’t ; 

last : ' 

A whoreson cough (and at the fall of leaf) ' 
Upset him quite:—hut what’s the gain of 
grief ? 

‘Then cametheAuthor-Reotor: his delight 

\\ as all in hooks ; to read them, or to write : 
Women and men he strove alike to shun, 1 

And hurried homeward when his tasks were 
done : 

Courteous enough, hut careless what he said, ■ 
For point.s of learning he reserved his head ; 
And when addressing either poor or rich, 

He knew no better than his cassock which : 
He, like an osier, was of pliant kind, 

Erect by nature, hut to bend inclined ; i 

Not like a creeper falling to the ground, ! 

Or meanly catching on the "noighhours 1 
round :— ' 

Careless was he of surpliee, hood, and hand.— ! 

And kmtlly took them as Iheycame to hand : 


And truth, your reverence, when I look 
around, 

And mark the tombs in our sepulchral 
ground, 

(Though dare I not of one man's hope to 
doubtlj 

r<i join the party who repose without 
‘ Next came ayouth from Cambridge,and, 
in truth, 

He was a sober and a comely youth; 

He blush’d in meekness as a modevSt man, 

And gain'd attention ere his task began; 

When preaching, seldom ventured on reproof, 

Rut touch’d liis neiglibours tenderly enough. 

Him, in his youth, a clamorous sect a.ssnil’d, 

Advised and censured, flatter’d,—and pre¬ 
vail’d.— 

Then did he much his sober hearers vex, 

Confound the simple, and the .sad perplex; 

To a new style his reverence rashly took; 

I/uid grew his voice, to threat’ning swellM his 
look ; 

Above, below, on either side, he gazetl, 

Amazing all, and most himself amazed : 

No more he read his preachments pim'i and 
plain, 

Rut launch’d outright, and rose and sank 
again : 

At times he smiled in scorn, at times he 
wept, 

And such sad coil with words of vengeance 
kept, 

That our best sleepers started as they slepU 
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PART III _ 

“ Conviction comes liko lightning,” lip would My alins-deeds all, and even deed 

1 done, 

In v^/;ou .eeU it, and in vmn you d. ; | >|y ? tell 

’Tis like the rushing of the nnghty wind, U should oe i 

Unseen its progress, but. its power you Imd ; , Your'reverence I believe, vou’re 

It strikes the child ere yet its reason wakes ; Quoth I, \ our re\ ere 


^ p^p. no. >.vo pc pa.. 
^ . I such time 


„„„ a^:. t:::: ,..,.00 u..... or .aoe i 


,taiun::;-l:lr;inners h, r.,ei,; in^«.es, 


If I of pardon for mv sins were sure, 

1 « « < 


And sots and harlots visits in their deeds ; 

Of faith and penance it supplies the place ; 
Assures the vilest that they live by grace. 
And, without runninc, makes them M'in the 


race. 


‘Such was the doctrine our young prophet 

taught ; . 

And here conviction, there confusion 

wrought; , , j, i 

When his thin cheek assumed a deadly hue, 


‘Such wals his end ; and mine approaches 
fa*^t * 

I’ve seen my best of preachers,—and my 
last.’— 

He bow'd, and archly smiled at uhat lie 
said, 

Civil but sly ‘ And is old Dibble dead ? 

A’es ! he is gone : and we are going all; 

Dike flowers we wither, and like leaves we 
fall;— 


When his thin cheek assum^ a joyful sponsors come, 

An,I nil , 1.0 rone to one small spo t, d c, , He, tl Christian to its 


They cell’d it hectic ; ’twas a fiery flush, 
More fix’d and deeper than the maiden blush ; 
His paler lips the pearly teeth di.scloscd, 

And lab’ring lungs the length’ning speech 
opposed. 


Then hear the new-made Christian to its 
home; 

A few short years and we behold him 
stand. 

To ask a blessing, with his bride in hand : 


nnnncpH 1 aSK H -- • 

NO morn 1,. apan-«irt.. ahanl. and nnivTin. ; b::,' 


thighs 

Upheld a body of the smaller size; 
hut down he sank upon his dying bed, 

And gloomy crotchets fill’d his wandering 
head.— 


His widow weeping at her husband s bier: 
Tims, as the months succeed, shall infants 

take , 

Their names; thus parents shall the child 

forsake; 


- SpU^Vmy faith, all-saving faith,” hoThus brldos again and b.idogtooms blitho 
■ A i shall kneel, 

“ I foarof ;orldIy ™rks the wicked pride; By love or law compell’d the.r vows to 

Poor as T am, degraded, abject, blind, seal, ^vnlnrp 

The good I've wronght still rankles in my , of th^Vn.LoK Poop. 

iTliTlCl ^ 
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Omnia liahoo, ncquc quicqijam liaboo ; 

• • « • • « • 
Qiiidquid dicunt, laudo; id rursum .%i negant, 
Iniido id quoqiio : 

N>gat. quis, nego ; ait, aio : 

I’ostroino imporavi egomet inilii 
Omnia assontari. 

Tfrent. in Eunuch. Act II, Sc. 2, v. 12,... 
20 , 21 . 

It has been hold in ancient rules, 

Tliat flaltery is the food of fools; 

Vet now and then your men of wit 
U'ill condescend to taste a bit. 

.Swift, Cadtnus and I. 7o8. 

The .Subject—Poverty and Cunning de.scribed 
—When united, a jarring Couple—Mutual 
Heproof—The ^\’ife consoled by a Dream 
—Birth of a Daughter—Description and 
Prediction of Knvy—How to be rendere<l 
ineffectual, exidained in a Vi.sion—Simula* 
tion foretells the future Success and 
Triumphs of Flattery—Her Power over 
various Characters and different Minds; 
over certain ('lasses of Men ; over ICnvv 
liimself-Her .successful Art of softening 
the Kvils of Life ; of clianging Characters; 
of meliorating Prospects, and atVixing Value 
to Possessions, Pictures, &c.—Conclusion. 

Musk of my Spenser, who so well could .sing 
The passions all, their bearings and their 
ties; 

U'ho could in view those .shadowy beings 
bring, 

And witli bold hand remove each dark 
disguise, 

\\ herein love, hatred, scorn, or anger lies : 
Guide him to Fairy-land, who now intends 
Tlint way his flight; assist him as he flies. 
To mark those passions, Virtue’s foes and 
friends, 

fly whom when led .she droops, when lending 
she ascends. 


; Ves I they appear, I see the fairy-train ! 
And who that modest nymph of meek 
address ? 

Not Vanity, though love<l by all the vain ; 
Not Hope, though promising to all success; 
Nor Mirth, nor Joy, though foe to all dis- 
1ress; 

Thee, sprightly syren, from this train I choose, 
Thy birth relate, thy soothing arts confess; 
’Tis not in thy mild nature to refuse, 

When poets ask thine aid, .so oft their mee<l 
and muse. 


! In Fairy-land, on wide and cheerless plain, 
Dwelt, in the house of Care, a sturdy swain; 
A hireling he, who, when ho till'd the soil, 
Look’d to the pittance that repaid his toil; 
And to a nuuster left the mingled joy 
And anxious care that follow'd bis employ; 
Sullen and patient he at once appear’d, 

As one who murmur'd, yet a.s one who fear’d ; 
i Th’ attire wjis coarse that clothed his sinewy 
' frame, 

Hude his address, and Poverty his name. 

In that same plain a nymph, of curious 
taste, 

A cottage (plnnn’d with all her skill) had 
placed ; 

Strange the materials, and for what design’d 
The various parts, no simple man might find ; 
What seem’d the door, each entering g\iest 
withstood, 

U hat seem’d a window was but painted wood; 
Put by a secret spring the wall would move. 
And daylight drop through glassy door above: 
’Twas all her pride, new traps for praise to 

lay. 

And all her wi.sdom was to hide her way; 

In small attempts incessant were her pains, 
And Cunning was her name among the swains. 
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Now, wliether fate decreed this pair should 
wed, 

And blindly drove them to the marriage-bed ; 
Or whether love in some soft hour inclined 
The damsel’s heart, and won her to be kind, ; 
Is yet uns\mg : they were an ill-match’d 
pair, 

But both diposed to wed—and wed they 
were. 

Yet, though united in their fortune, still 
Their ways were diverse ; varying was their | 
M ill; 

Nor long the maid had bless’d the simple man, 1 
Before dissensions rose, and she began:— 

‘ Wretch that I am ! since to thy fortune 
bound, 

What plan, what project, with success is 
crown’d ? 

I, who a thousand secret arts possess. 

Who every rank approach with right address ; 
Who’ve loosed a guinea from a miser’s chest, 
And worm’d his secret from a traitor’s breast; 
Thence gifts and gains collecting, great and 

small, ' 

Have brought to thee, and thou cons\im’st 

them all: 

For want like thine—a bog without a base— 
Ingulfs all gains I gather for the place; 
Feeding, unfill’d ; destroying, undestroy’d; 
It craves for ever, and is ever void 
AVretch that I am ! what misery have I found, 
Since my sure craft was to thy calling 
bound! ’ 

‘Oh! vaunt of worthless art,’ the swain 
replied, 

Scowling contempt, ‘ how pitiful this pride ! 
What are these specious gifts, these paltry 
gains. 

But base rewards for ignominious pains ? 
With all thy tricking, still for bread we strive, 
Thine is, proud wretch ! the care that cannot 
thrive; 

By all thy boasted skill and batlled hooks. 
Thou gain’st no more than students by their 
books; 

No more than I for my poor deeds am paid, 
Whom none can blame, will help, or dare up¬ 
braid. 

‘Call this our need, a bog that all devours, 
Then what thy petty arts, but summer- 
flowers, 

Gaudy and mean, and serving to betray 
The place they make unprofitably gay ? 


Who know it not, some useless beauties 
.see,— 

But ah ! to prove it, was reserved for me.’ 

Unhappy state ! that, in decay of love, 
Permits harsh truth his errors to disprove; 
While he remains, to wrangle and to jar, 

Is friendly tournament, not fatal war; 

Love in his play will borrow arms of liate, 
Anger and rage, upbraiding and debate; 

And by his power the desperate weapons 
thrown, 

Become as safe and pleasant as his own ; 

But left bv him, their natures they assume, 
And fatal, in their poisoning force, become. 
Time fled, and now tlie swain compell'd to 
see 

New cau.se for fear—‘ Is tliis tliy thrift ? ’ 
quoth he: 

To whom the wife with cheerful voice 
replied :— 

‘ Thou moody man, lay all thy fears aside, 
I’ve seen a vision ;—they, from whom I came, 
A daughter promise, promise wealth and 
I fame; 

Born with my features, with my arts, yet slie 
J^ball patient, pliant, persevering bo, 

I And in thy better ways resemble thee. 

^ The fairies round .shall at. her birth attend, 

' The friend of all in all shall find a friend, 
.And save that one .sad star that houi must 


gleam 

On our fair child, iiow glorious were my 
dream! ’ 

This heard the husband, and, in surly 
smile, 

Aim’d at contempt, but yet he hoped the 


1 


while: 

For as, when sinking, wretched men are found 
To catch at rushes rather than be drown (1; 
^0 on a dream our peasant placed bis 

hope. 

And found that rush as valid as a rope. 
Swift fled the days, for now in hope tliey 


When a fair daughter bless’d the nuptial bed ; 
Her infant-face the mother’s pains begmli^, 
.'the look’d so pleasing, and so softly smiled ; 
Those smiles, those looks, with sweet sensa- 


tions moved ,.. , , j 

‘ gazer’s soul, and, as he look d, he loved. 




grace 

.9o mild a nature and so fair a face. 
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Thpygavf*, with hoauty.that bewitchingart, 
That holds in pasv chains the human heart: 
They gave her skill to win the stubborn mind, 
To make the sulTering to their sorrows blind, 
To bring on pensive looks the pleasing smile. 
And Care’s stern brow of every frown beguile. 

These magic favours graced the infant- 
inaicl, 

Whose more enlivening smile the charming 
gifts repaid. 

Now Fortune changed, who, M'ere she con* 
stant long, 

Would leave us few adventures for our .song. 

.V wicked elfin roved this land around, 
Whose joys proceeded from the grief.s he 
found; 

Envy his name :—his fascinating eye 
From the light bosom drew the sudden sigh ; 
Unsocial he, but with malignant mind, 

Ife dwelt with man, that ho might curso man¬ 
kind ; 

Like the first foe, he sought th’ abode of Joy, 
(Jrieved to behold, but eager to de.stroy; 
Hound blooming beauty, like the wasp, he 
flew, 

.'loil'd the fresh sweet, and changed the rosy 
hue; 

The wise, the good, with anxious heart he 
.saw. 

And here a failing foun<I, and there a flaw ; 
Discord in families ’twiw his to move. 
Distrust in friendship, jealousy in love; 

Ho told the poor, what joys'llin great pos* 
sess’d. 

The great—what calm content the cotfa<»e 
hless’d ; 

To part the learned and the rich he tried, 

Till their slow friemhhip perish’d in their 
pride, 

.^iich Wiis the fiend, and .so secure of prey, 
That only Misery pass’d un.stung away. 

•'^oon as he heard the fnirv-babe was horn, 
Scornful he smiled, but felt no more than 
scorn ; 

For why, when Fortune placed her stale so 
low. 

In useless spite bis lofty malice show ? 

Why, in a mischief of the meaner kind, 
Hximust. the vigour of a rano'rous mind ? 

But, soon as Fame the fairv-gifts proclaim’d, 
Qmck-rising wrath his ready soul inflamed, 
lo swear, by vows that e’en the wicked tie, 
The nymph should weep her varied destiny • 


That every gift, that now appear’d to shine 
In her fair face, and make her smiles divine, 
Should all the poison of his magic prove, 
And they should scorn her, whom she sought 
for love. 

His spell prepared, in form an anciontdame, 
A fiend in spirit, to the cot he came ; 

There gain’d admittance, and the infant 
pre.ss’d 

(Muttering his wicked magic) to his breast; 
And tlm.s lie said :—‘ Of all the powers who 

ivait 

On Jove’s decrees, and do the work of fate, 
M as I alone, despised or worthless, found, 
MVak to protect or impotent to wound ? 
.^ee then thy foe, regret the friendship lost. 
And learn my skill, hut loam it at your cost. 

* Knowthen,Ochil(l! <levotetofatessevere, 
The good shall hate thy name, the wise shall 
fear; 

M’it shall deride, and no protecting friend 
Thy shame shall cover, or thy name defend. 
Thy gentle sex, who, more than ours, should 
spare 

A humble foe, will greater scorn declare; 
The base alone thy advocates shall be, 

Or boast alliance with a wretch like thee.* 
He spake and vani.sh’d, other prey to find, 
.4n<l waste in slow disease the conquer’d mind. 
Awed by the elfin’s threats, and fill’d with 
dread, 

The parents wept, and sought their infant’s 
bed: 

Despair alone the fntlier’s soul p>ossess’d ; 
Rut hope rose gently in the mother’s breast; 
I'or well she knew that neither grief nor joy 
Pain’d without hope, or pleased without alloy; 
And while these hopes and fears her heart 
divide, 

A cheerful vision hade the fears subside. 

She saw descending to the world below 
.\n ancient form, uith solemn pace and slow, 
‘ Daughter, no more be sad,’ (the phantom 
cried), 

* .Success is seldom to the wise denied; 

Tn idle wishes fools supinely stay, 

Be lliere a will and uisdom finds a way: 

M by art thou grieved ? Be rather glad, that 

ho 

M ho hates (he happy, aims his darts at thee; 
But aims in vain ; thy favour’d daiighter 
lies. 

Serenely blest, and shall lo joy arise. 
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For, grant that curses on her name shall wait, 
(So envy wills and such the voice of fate,) 

Yet if that name be prudently suppress’d, 

She shall be courted, favoured, and caress’d. 
‘For what are names? and where agree 
mankind. 

In those to persons or to acts assign’d ? 

Brave, learn’d, or wise, if some their favour* 
ites call, 

Have they the titles or the praise from all ? 
Not so, but others will the brave disdain 
As rash, and deem the sons of wisdom vain; 
The self-same mind shall scorn or kindness 
move, 

And the same deed attract contempt and love. 
‘So all the powers who move the human 
soul. 

With all the passions who the will control, 
Have various names—One giv’n by Truth 
Divine, 

(As Simulation thus was fix’d for mine,) 

The rest by man, who now, as wisdom’s, prize 
My secret counsels, now as art despise; 

One hour, as just, those counsels they em¬ 
brace, 

And spurn, the next, as pitiful and base. 

‘ Thee, too, my child, those fools as Cunning 

lb’. 

Who on thy counsel and thy craft rely ; 

That worthy craft in others they condemn. 
But ’tis their prudence, while conducting 
them. 

‘ Be Flattery, then, thy happy infant’s 
name. 

Let Honour scorn her and let Wit defame ; 
Let all be true that Envy dooms, yet all. 

Not on herself, but on her name, shall fall; 
While she thy fortune and her own shall raise, 
And decent Truth be call’d, and loved, as 
modest Praise. 

‘ 0 happy child ! the glorious day shall 
shine. 

When every ear shall to thy speech incline. 
Thy words alluring and thy voice divine: 
The sullen pedant and the sprightly wit, 

To hear thy soothing eloquence, shall sit; 
And both, abjuring Flattery, will agree 
That truth inspires, and they must honour 
thee. 

‘Envy himself shall to thy accents bend, 
Force a faint smile and sullenly attend. 
When thou shalt call him \irtue’s jealous 
friend, 


Whose bosom glows with generous rage to 
find 

How fools and knaves are flatter’d by man¬ 
kind. 

• The sage retired, who spends alone his days, 
And flies th’ obstreperous voice of public 
praise;— 

The vain, the vulgar cry,—shall gladly meet, 
And bid thee welcome to his still retreat: 
Much will he wonder, how thou cam’st to find 
A man to glorv dead, to peace consign’d. 

0 Fame! heil cry, (for he will call tliee 
Fame,) 

From thee 1 fly, from thee conceal my name ; 
But thou shalt say, Though Genius takes his 
flight, 

i He leaves behind a glorious train of light, 
And liides in vain yet prudent he that flies 
The flatterer’s art, and for himself is wise. 
‘Y’es, happy child ! I mark th’approaching 
day. 

When warring natures will confess thy sway ; 
When thou shalt Saturn’s golden reign 
■ restore, 

; And vice and folly shall be known no more. 

I ‘ Pride shall not then in human-kind have 
place, 

Changed by thy skill, to Dignity and Grace : 
While Shame, who now betrays the inward 
sense 

Of secret ill, shall be thy Diflidence ; 
Avaricesball thenceforth prudent Forecast be. 
And bloody Vengeance, Magnanimity ; 

The lavish tongue shall honest truths impart, 
The lavish hand shall show the generous heart, 
And Indiscretion be, contempt of art: 

Folly and Vice shall then, no longer known, 
Be, this as Virtue, that as Wisdom, shown. 

‘Then shall tlie Bobber, as the Hero, ri.se 
To seize the good that churlish law denies ; 
Throughout the world shall rove the generous 

And deal the giffs of Heaven from hand to 
hand. 

‘ In thy blest days no tyrant shall be seen, 
Thy gracious king shall rule contented men ; 
In thv blest davs shall not a rebel be, 

But patriots all and well approved of thee. 
‘Such powers are thine, that man, by thee 

shall wrest 

The gainful secret from the cautious breast; 
Nor then, with all his care, the good retain, 
But yield to thee the secret and the gain. 
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In vutn iiball much experience guard the heart 
.i\gainst the charm of thy prevailing art; 
Admitted once, so soothing is thy strain, 

It comes the sweeter, when it comes again ; 
And when confess’d as thine, what mind so 
strong 

Forbears the pleasure it indulged so long? 

‘Soft’ner of every ill! of all our woes 
Tlie balmy solace ! friend of fiercest foes ! 
Begin thy reign, and like the morning rise! 
Bring joy, bring beauty, to our eager eyes ; 
Break on the drowsy world like o|)ening day, 
^Vhilegracean(l gladness join thy flow’ry way; 
While every voice is praise, while every heart 
is gay. 

‘ From thee all prospects shall new beauties 
take, 

’Tis thine to seek them and ’tis thine to make; 
On the cold fen I sec thee turn thine eyes, 

Its mists recede, its chilling vapour flies; 

Th’ enraptured lord th’ improving ground 
surveys, 

And for his Eden asks the traveller’s praise, 
^Vhichyct, unview’d of thee, a bog had been, 
Where spungy rushes hide the plashy green. 

‘I see Ihcc breathing on the barren moor, 
That seems to bloom although so bleak 
before; 

There, If beneath the gorsc the primrose 
spring, 

Or the pied daisy smile below the ling, 

They shall new charms, at thy command, 
disclost*, 

And none shall miss the myrtle or the rose. 
The wiry moss, tliat whitens all the hill, 

Shall live a beauty by thv matchless skill; 
Galci from the bog shall yW\d Arabian balm, 
And the grey willow wave a golden palm. 

‘ I see thee smiling in the j)ictured room, 
Now breathing beauty, now reviving bloom ; 
There, each immortal name ’tis thine to give, 
To graceless forms, and bi{l the lumber live, 
i^hould’st thou coarse boors or gloomy martyrs 

see, 

These shall thy Guidos, those thy Teniers be ; 


« .Vyiicn (nilf, u shrub Kiowing in boKKV mid 
fenny grounds. 


There shalt thou Kaphael’s saints and angels 
trace, 

There make for Kiibens and for Reynolds 
place, 

And all the pride of art shall And, in her, 
disgrace. 

* Delight of either sex! thy reign conmicncc; 
With balmy sweetness soothe the weary sense, 
.\nd to tlie sickening soul thy cheering aid 
j dispense. 

Queen of the mind ! thy golden age begin ; 

; In mortal bosonw varnish shamo and sin, 
Let all be fair without, let all be calm witliin.’ 

The Vision fled, the happy mother rose. 
Kiss’d the fair infant, smiled at all her foes, 
.\n(i Fl.\ttery made her name :—her reign 
began, 

I Her own dear sex she ruled, then vanquish'd 
' man; 

A smiling friend, to every eliuss, she spoke, 
Assumed their manners, and tlieir habits 
J took; 

Her, for her humble mien, the modest loved ; 

, Her cheerful looks the light and gay ap¬ 
proved ; 

The just beheld her, linn ; the valiant, brave; 
Her mirth the free, her silence pleased the 
grave; 

Zeal heard her voice, and, us ho preach’d 
aloud, 

I \\'ell-plcased ho caught her whispers from the 
crowd, 

I (Those whispers, soothing-sweet to every cai, 
Which some refuse to pay, but none to hear): 
.Shame fled her i)rescnco ; at her gentle strain, 
i (.‘are softly smiled, and guilt forgot its pain ; 
' The wretched thought, tlio happy found her 
* true. 

The Icarn’d confess’d that she tlieir merits 
knew; 

The rich—could they a const4mt friend con¬ 
demn ? 

The j)oor believed—for who should flatter 
them ? 

Thus on her nnmo tho\igh nil disgrace 
attend, 

In every creature she beholds a friend. 
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Quid juvat errores, mersa lain puppe, fateri i 
Quid lacrymae delicta iuvant commissa se- 
cutae ? 

Clavdiak, ill Eutropium, lib. ii. line?, j 

What avails it, when shipwreck'd, that error 
appears ? 

Are the crimes we commit wash’d away by 
our tears ? 


When all the fiercer passions cease, 

(The glory and disgrace of youth); 

AVhen the deluded soul, in peace, 

Can listen to the voice of truth ; 

When we are taught in whom to trust. 

And how to spare, to spend, to give ; 

(Our prudence kind, our pity just,) 

’Tis then we rightly learn to live. 

Its weakness when the body feels. 

Nor danger in contempt defies; 

To reason, when desire appeals, 

When, on experience, hope relics ; 

When every passing hour we priiic. 

Nor rashly on our follies spend ; 

Rut use it, as it quickly flies, 

^^■ith sober aim to serious end ; 

When prudence bounds our utmost views, 
And bids us wrath and urong forgive; 

When we can calmly gain or lose,— 

’Tis then we rightly learn to live. 

Yet thus, M’hen we our way discern, 

And can upon our care depend, 

To travel safely, when we learn, 

Behold ! we’re near our journey’s end. 

We’ve trod the maze of error round, 

Long wand’ring in the winding glade ; 

And now the torch of truth is found. 

It only shows us where we stray’d : 

Light for ourselves, what is it worth, 

^Vhen we no more our way can choose ? 

For others, when we hold it forth. 

They, in their pride, the boon refuse. 


By long experience taught, we now 
Can rightly judge of friends and foes, 

Can all the worth of these allow, 

And all their faults discern in those 

Relentless hatred, erring love, 

We can for sacred truth forego ; 

We can the warmest friend reprove, 

And bear to praise Uie fiercest foe : 

To what effect ? Our friends are gone. 
Beyond reproof, regard, or care ; 

And of our foes remains there one, 

The mild relenting thoughts to share ? 

Now ’tis our boast that we can quel! 

The wildest passions in their rage ; 

Can their destructive force repel, 

And their impetuous wrath assuage: 

Ah ! Virtue, dost thou arm, when now 
This bold rebellious race are fled ; 

When all these tyrants rest, and thou 
Art warring with the mighty dead ? 

Revenge, ambition, scorn, and pride, 

And strong desire and fierce disdain, 

The giant-brood, by thee defied, 

Lo I Time’s resistless strokes have slain. 

YeJ, Time, who could that race subdue, 
(O’crpow’ring strength, appeasing rage,) 

Leaves yet a persevering crew, 

To try the failing powers of age. 

Vex’d by the constiuit call of these. 

Virtue awhile for conquest tries, 

But weary groA^m and fond of ease, 

She makes with them a compromise : 

Av’rice himself she gives to rest, 

But rules him with her strict command: 

Bids Pitv touch his torpid breast, 

;Vnd Justice hold bis eager hands. 

Yet is there nothing men can do, 

chilling Age comes creeping on f 

Cannot we yet some good pursue ? 

Are talents buried ? genius gone ? 
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If pa^ision^ slumber in the breast, 

If follies from the heart be fled ; 

Of laurels let us go in quest, 

And place them on the poet’s head. 

Yes, ue’ll redeen> the Wiisled time, 

And to neglected studies flee; 

We’ll build again the lofty rhyme, 

Or live. Philosophy, with thee; 

I'or reasoning clear, for (light sublime, 
Internal fame reward shall be ; 

And to what glorious heights we’ll elimh, 
Th’ admiring crowd shall envying see. 

llegin the song ! begin the theme !— 
Alas! and is Invention dead ? 

iJream we no more (he golden dream ? 

Is Mom’ry with her treasures (Iwl ? 

Yes, ’(is too late,—now Heason guides 
The mind, sole judge in all debate ; 


I And thus tli’ important point decides, 

' For laurels, ’tis, alas ! too late. 

What is possess’d we inay retain, 

But for new conquests strive in vain. 

Beware then. Age, that what was won, 

J In life’s post labours, studies, views, 

Be lost not, now the labour’s done, 

\Vhen all thy part is,—not to lose : 

When thou canst toil or gain no more, 
Destroy not what was gain’d before. 

For, all tJiat’s gain'd of all that’s good. 
When time shall liis weak frame destroy, 
(Their use then rightly understood,) 

Shall man, in happier state, enjoy. 

Oh! argument for truth divine, 

! For study’s cares, for virtue’s strife ; 

To know Ih’ enjoyment will be thine, 
la that renew’d, that endless life! 
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SCEXE—A MAD-HOUSK 


PEEliONli—Visimn, 1’hysician, a.nd Patient 


^’eris mi.scens falsa.— 

Senkc.x, in Hire, furente, v. l 07 U. 


visnoit 

1 LI. know no more;—the heart is lorn 


By vicw.s of wo, wo cannot heal; 

Long shall I see those things forlorn, 

And oft again (heir griefs shall feel, 

As each upon the mind shall steal; 

That wan projector’s mystic style, 
lhat lum[)ish idiot leering by, 

1 hat peevisli idler’s ceiLseless wile, 

And that poor maiden’s half-form’d smile, 
While struggling for the full-drawn sigh l' 
111 know no more. 


riivsiaA.s 

—Yi*s,(um again; 

Then speed to happier scenes tliy way, 

I \\ hen thou hitst view’d, what yet reinaidi 
I 1 he ruins of Sir Eustace Grey, 

' The sport of iiuulness, misery’s prey: 

, But he will no historian need, 

' llis cares, his crimes, will ho display, 

I Ami .show’ (us one from freniy freed) 

The ))roud-lost mind, the rash-dono dccil. 
'lhat cell to him is (Ireyling Hall 

Approach ; he’ll bid thee welcome there; 
\\ ill sometimes for liis servant call, 

.\nd sometimes point the vacimt chair; 
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He can, with free and easy air, 

Appear attentive and polite ; 

Can veil his woes in manners fair, 

And pity with respect excite. 

PATIENT 

Who comes?—Approach !—His kindly 
done:— 

My learn’d physician, and a friend, 

Their pleasures quit, to visit one, 

Who cannot to their ease attend. 

Nor joys bestow, nor comforts lend, 

As when I lived so bless’d, so well, 

And dreamt not I must soon contend 
With those malignant powers of hell. 

PHYSICIAN' 

Less warmth, Sir Eustace, or we go.— 

PATIENT 

See ! I atn calm as infant-love, 

A very child, but one of wo. 

Whom you should pity, not reprove :— 
But men at ease, who never strove 
With passions wild, will calmly show 
How soon we may tlftir ills remove. 

And masters of their madness grow. 

Some twenty years I think are gone,— 
(Time flies, I know not how, away,) 

The sun upon no happier shone. 

Nor prouder man, than Eustace Grey. 
Ask where you would, and all would say, 
The man admired and praised of all. 

By rich and poor, by grave and gay. 

Was the young lord of Greyling Hall. 

Yes ! I had youth and rosy health ; 

Was nobly form’d, as man might be ; 
For sickness then, of all iny wealth, 

I never gave a single fee: 

The ladies fair, the maidens free. 

Were all accustom’d then to say, 

Wlio would a handsome figure see 
Should look upon Sir Eustace Grey. 

He had a frank and pleasant look, 

A cheerful eye and accent bland ; 

His very speech and manner spoke 
The generous heart, the open hand ; 
About him all was gay or grand. 

He had the praise of great and small; 
He bought, improved, projected, plann’d. 
And reign’d a prince at Greyling Hal!. 


My lady !—she was all we love ; 

All praise (to speak her worth) is faint; 
Her manners show’d the yielding dove. 
Her morals, the seraphic saint; 

.'^he never breathed nor look’d complaint; 

No equal upon earth had she :— 

Now, what is this fair thing I paint ? 

Alas ! as all that live shall be. 


There was, beside, a gallant youth, 

1 And him my bosom’s friend I had : 

I Oh ! I was rich in very truth, 

! It made me proud—it made me mad 
Yes, I was lost—but there was cause !— 
Where stood my tale ?—I cannot find— 
But I had all mankind’s applause. 

And all the smiles of womankind. 


There were two cherub-things beside, 
gracious girl, a glorious boy ; 

Yet more to swell my full-blown pndc, 

To varnish higher my fading joy, 
Pleasures were ours without alloy, 

Nay, Paradise,—till my frail Eve 
Our bliss was tempted to destroy ; 
Deceived and fated to deceive. 

But I deserved ; for all that time, ^ 
When I was loved, admired, caress d, 
There was within, each secret crime, 
Unfelt, uncanceU’d, unconfess d : 

I never then my God address’d. 

In grateful praise or humble prayer; 
\nd if His Word was not my jest . 

(Dread thought!) it never was my caie 


doubted ;-fool I was to doubt. 

If that all-piercing eye could see, 
f He who looks all worlds throughout. 
Would so minute and careful bo, 

IS to perceive and punish me 
With man I would be great and high, 

lut with my God so lost, that He, 

In bis large view, should pass me bj. 

:hus bless'd «iU. children, friend and rvife, 
Bless’d far beyond the vulgar lot, 

all that gladdens human me, 

’ where the good, that I had not ? 

3ut mv vile heart had smful spot, 
AnTneaven heheld ita dcep’n.ng sta.n . 

Eternal justice I forgot. 

And mercy sought not to obtain. 
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Come near,—I’ll softly speak the rest!— 
Alas ! ’tis known to all tlie crowd, 

Her guilty love was all confess’d ; 

And his, who so much (ruth avow’d, 

My faithless friend’s.—In pleasure j)roud 
I sat, when these cursed tidings came; 
Their guilt, their llight was told aloud, 

And ICnvy smiled to hear my shame ! 

I call’d on Vengeance ; at tiie word 
She came :—Can I tlje deed forget ? 

I lield Ihc sword, th’ accursed sword, 

The blood of his false heart made wet; 
And that fair victim paid lierdebt, 

.'^he pined, she died, she loath’d to live 
I saw her dying—see her yet: 

Fair fallen thing ! my rage forgive ! 

Those cherubs still, my life to bless. 

Were left; could I my fears remove, 

Sad fears that check’d each fond caress, 

And j)oison’d all parental love 
Vet that with jealous feelings strove. 

And would at bust have won my will, 

Had I not, wretch ! been <loom’d to prove 
Th’ extremes of mortal good and ill. 

In youth ! health ! joy ! in beauty’s pride ! 

They droop’d: as flowers when blighted bow, 
The dire infection came :—They died, 

And I was cursed—as I am now- 

Nay, frown not, angry friend,—allow 
That I was (lee[)ly, sorely tried ; 

Hear then, and you must wonder how 
1 could such storms and strifes abide. 

t'torms !—not that clouds embatth'd make, 
When tljey alllict this earthly globe ; 

Hut such as with their terrors shake 
Mim’.s hrciist, and to the bottom probe ; 
They make the hypocrite disrobe, 

They try us all, if false or true ; 

For this, one devil liad pow’r on Job ; 

And I was long the slave of two. 

niYsiriAx 

I’eace, peace, iny friend ; these subjects fly; 
Collect tliy tlioughts—go calmly on.— 

r.\TIEN*T 

And shall I then the fact deny ? 

I was,—tbou know’sl,—I was begone, 
Like Iiini who fill’d the eastern throne, 

To whom the AVatcher cried aloud '; 

That royal wretch of Babylon, 

\\ lio was so guilty and so proud. 


Like him, with haughty, stubborn mind, 

I, in iny state, my comforts sought; 

Delight and praise 1 hoped to find. 

In what I builded, planted, bought! 

Oh I arrogance ! by misery taught— 

.'^oon came a voice ! I felt it come ; 

‘ Full be bis cup, with evil fraught, 

Demons his guides, and death his doom !' 

Then wjis I cast from out my state ; 

Two fiends of darkness led my way ; 

They waked me early, watch'd me late, 

I My dread by night, my plague by day ! 

I Ob ! I wiis made their sport, their play, 

I Through many a stormy troubled year; 
And how they used their passive prey 
Is sad to tellbut you shall hear. 

And first, before they sent me forth, 
j Through this unpitying world to run, 

'I’hey robb’d Sir Kustace of his worth, 

Lands, manors, lordships, every one ; 
wjis that gracious man undone, 

Wjls spum’d as vile, was scorn’d as poor, 
Whom every former friend would shun. 

And menials drove from every door. 

Then those ill-favour’d Ones®, whom none 
Hut my \mhoppy eyes could view. 

Led me, with wild emotion, on, 

And, with resistless terror, drew. 

Thro\igh lands wo fl«l, o’er sei\s we flew, 

.\nd halted on a boundless plain ; 

Where nothing hnl, nor breatlu'il, nor grow, 
Hut silence ruled the still domain. 

I’pon tlint boundless plain, below, 

I The settiiig sun’s liust rays were shed, 

And gave a mild and sober glow, 

Where all were still, asleep, or dead ; 

Vast ruins in tlie midst were spread, 

' Pillars and pediments sublime. 

Where the grey moss had form’d a bed, 

And clothed tho crumbling spoils of 
time. 

There w as I fix’d, I know not how. 
Condemn’d for \intold years to slay : 

\et years were not;—one dreadful now 
Kndured no change of night or day ; 

The same mild evening’s sleeping ray 
Shone softly-solemn and serene, 

,\nd all that time I gazed away, 

The setting sun’s sad raj’s were seen. 
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At length a moment’s sleep stole on,— 

Again came my commission’d foes ; 

Again through sea and land we’re gone, 

No peace, no respite, no repose : 

Above the dark broad sea we rose, 

We ran through bleak and frozen land ; 

I had no strength their strength t’ oppose, 

An infant in a giant’s hand. 

They placed me where those streamers play. 
Those nimble beams of brilliant light; 

It would the stmitest heart dismay, 

To see, to feel, that dreadful sight: 

So swift, so pure, so cold, so bright. 

They pierced my frame with icy wound, 

And all that half-year’s polar night, 

Those dancing streamers wrapp’d me round. 


Yes, I have felt all man can feel, 

Till be shall pay his nature's debt; 

Ills that no hope has strength to heal, 

I No mind the comfort to forget: 

; \\’hatever cares the heart can fret, 

The spirits wear, the temper gall. 

Wo, want, dread, anguish, all beset 
My sinful soul!—together all! 

1 Those fiends upon a shaking fen 
■ Fix’d me, in dark tempestuous night ; 

^ There never trod the foot of men, 

Tliere flock’d the fowl in wint’ry flight; 
There danced the moor’s deceitful light 
, Above tlie pool where sedges grow ; 
And when the morning-sun shone bright, 
It shone upon a field of snow. 


Slowly that darkness pass’d away, 

When down upon the earth I fell,— 

Some hurried sleep was mine by day ; 

But, soon as toll’d the evening bell. 

They forced me on, where ever dwell 
Far-distant men in cities fair, 

Cities of whom no trav’lers tell, 

Nor feet but mine were wanderers there. 

Their watchmen stare, and stand aghast. 

As on we hurry through the dark ; 

The watch-light blinks as we go past. 

The watch-dog shrinks and fears to bark ; 
The watch-lower’s bell sounds shrill; and, 
hark! 

The free wind blows—we’ve left the town— 
A wide sepulchral-ground I mark. 

And on a tombstone place me do\vn. 


They hung me on a bough so small, 

' Tiie rook could build her nest no higher 
They fix’d me on the trembling ball 

That crowns the steeple’s quiv’ring spue 
They set me where the seas retire, 

But drown with their returning tide ; 
And made me flee the mountain s fiie, 
When rolling from iU burning side. 

I’ve hung upon the ridgy steep 
Of dills, and held the rambling brier; 
I’ve plunged below the billowy deep, 
Where air was sent me to respire ; 

I’ve been where hungry wolves retire; 

And (to complete my woes) I ve ran 
Where Bedlam’s crazy crew conspire 
Against the life of reasonmg man. 


What monuments of mighty dead ! 

What tombs of various kinds are found ! 
And stones erect their shadows shed 
On bumble graves, with wickers bound ; 
Some risen fresh, above the ground, 

Some level with the native clay, 

What sleeping millions wait the sound, 

‘ Arise, ye dead, and come away ! ’ 

Alas ! they stay not for that call; 

Spare me this wo 1 ye demons, spare !— 
They come! the shrouded shadows all,— 
’fis more than mortal brain can bear; 
Rustling they rise, they sternly glare 
At man upheld by vital breath ; 

Who, led by wicked fiends, should dare 
To join the shadowy troops of death! 


url’d in storms the flapping sail, 
hanging from the topmast-head ; 
erved the vilest slaves m ]afl> 
d pick’d tlie duiigbill’s 
nadc the badger’s hole my bed, 

C wander’d will, a gipsy crew ; 
Ireaded all the guilty dread, 
d done what they would fear to do. 

md where ebbs and flows the flood, 

dway they placed and ’ 

on my staff, I stoutly stood 

len the swift waves came rolling b\ , 
high they rose, and still more high. 

1 mv lips drank the bitter brine ; 

,b’d' convulsed, then cast mine eje, 

.d saw the tide’s re-flowmg sign. 
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And (hen, my dreams were such as iiouglit 
Could yield but my unhappy case; 

I’ve been o( thousand devils caught, 

And thrust into that horrid place, 

Where reign dismay, despair, disgrace ; 

Furies with iron fangs were there, 

To torture that accursed race, 

Doom’d to dismay, disgrace, despair. 

Harmless I was ; yet hunted down 
For treasons, to my soul unlit; 

Fve been pursued through many a (own, 
For crimes that petty knaves commit; 
I’ve been adjudged t’ have lost my wit. 
Because I preatdi’d so loud and well; 

And thrown into the dungeon’s pit, 

For trampling on the pit of hell. 

Such wore the evils, man of sin, 

That I was fated to sustain ; 

.\nd add to nil, without—within, 

A soul defiled with every slain 
That lUiiiT.s retlccting mind can pain ; 

That pride, wrong, rage, despair, can make , 
In fact, they’d nearly touch’d my brain, 

And reason on her throne would shako. 

But pity will (ho vilest seek, 

If punisli’d guilt will not repine,— 

I heard n heavenly teacher speak, 

And felt the Sum op Mercv shine : 

I hail’d the light! the birth di\'ino ! 

And then Wiis seal’d among the few ; 
Those angry liends behold the sign, 

And from me in an instaitt (lew. 

Como hear how thus the charmers cry 
To wandering slieep, the strays of sin. 
While some the wicket-gate p;uss by, 

And some will knock and enter in : 

Full joyful ’lis a soul to win, 

For he tliat wiimeth souls is wise ; 

Now hark ! the holy strains begin, 

And thus tho sainted preacher cries :—^ 

‘ Pilgrim, hurtlien’d with thy sin, 

Come tho way to Zion’.s gate, 

There, till Mercy let thee in, 

Knock and weep and watcli and wait. 
Knock !—He knows the sinner’s cry : 
Weep !—Ho loves tho mourner’s tears : 
Watch !—for saving grace is nigh : 
^Vait,—till heavenly light appears. 


' ‘ Hark ! it is the Bridegroom’s voice; 
Welcome, pilgrim, to tliy rest; 

Now within the gate rejoice, 

' iilafc and seal'd and bought and bless’d 1 
I Safe—from all the lures of vice. 

Seal’d—by signs the chosen know, 

Bought—by love and life the price, 

Bless’d—the mighty debt to owe. 

‘ Holy Pilgrim ! what for thee 
In a world like this remain ? 

From thy guardeil breast shall tlee 
Fear and shame, and doubt and jinin. 
i Fear—the liope of Heaven sliall lly, 

.Shame—from glory’s view retire, 

Doubt—in certain rapture die, 

I Pain—in endless bliss expire.’ 

But tbotigli my day of grace was come, 

Yet still my days of grief 1 find ; 

Tho former clouds’ collected gloom 
.Still sadden tlie reilecting mind ; 

The soul, to evil things consign’d, 

M'ill of their evil .some retain ; 

, The man will seem to earth inclined, 

And will not look erect again. 

, Thus, though eli'ct, I feel it hanl 
1 To lose what I possess’d before. 

To be from all my wealth debarr’d,— 

Tho bravo Sir Kustaco is no more : 

But old I wax and passing poor, 

Stern, rugged men my conduct view ; 

, Thev chide mv wish, they bar mv door, 

I ’Tis hard—I weep-you see I do.— 

Must you, my friends, no longer stay ? 

I Thus qiilckly all my pleasures end ; 

But ril remember, when I pray, 

My kind physician and his friend ; 

•Vnd those sad hours, you deign to spend 
With me, I shall requite them all; 
i'ir Eustace for his friends shall send, 

And thank their love at Greyling Hall. 

VISITOW 

The poor Sir Evistaco !—Yet his hopo 
; I.etuls \um to think of joys again ; 

And when his earthly visions droop, 

I His views of heavenly kind remain :— 
j But whence that meek and humbled strain, 
That spirit wounded, lost, resign’d ? 

I M’ould not so proud a soul disdain 
The madne^ of tho poorest mind ? 
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PHYSICIAN' 

No! for the more he swell’d with pride, 

The more he felt misfortune’s blow ; 
Disgrace and grief he could not hide, 

And poverty had laid him low: 

Thus shame and sorrow working slou'. 

At length this humble spirit gave ; 

Madness on these began to grow. 

And bound him to his fiends a slave. 

Though the wild thoughts had touch’d hi.s 
brain, 

Then was he free t—So, forth he ran ; 

To soothe or threat, alike were vain : 

He spake of fiends; look’d wild and 
wan ; 

Year after year, the hurried man 
Obey’d those fiends from place to place; 
Till his religious change began 
To form a frenzied child of grace. 


For, as the fury lost its strengtli, 
i The mind reposed ; by slow degrees 
Came lingering hope, and brought at length 
' To the tormented spirit, ease : 
i This slave of sin, whom fiends could 
seize. 

Felt or believed their power had end 
‘ -Tis faith,’ he cried, ‘ my bosom frees. 

And now my Saviour is my friend.’ 

But ah ! though time can yield relief, 

And soften woes it cannot cure ; 

Would we not suffer pain and grief, 

To have our reason sound and sure ? 
Then let us keep our bosoms pure, 

' Our fancy’s favourite flights suppress ; 

Prepare the body to endure, 

I And bend the mind to meet distre.ss ; 
i And then his guardian care implore, 

; Whom demons dread and men adore. 


NOTES TO ‘SIR EUSTACE GREY’ 


Note 1, page 90, line 46. 

To whom the Watcher cried aloud. 
Prophecy of Daniel, chap. iv. 22, 23. 

Note 2, page 90, line 73. 

Then those ill-favoured Ones, ^ c. 

Vide Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, Part II. 

Note 3, page 92, line 40. 

And thus the sainted preacher cries. 

It has been suggested to me, that this 
change from restlessness to repose, in the mind 


f Sir Eustace, is wrought by a .Methodistic 
all; and it is admitted to be such : a sober 
nd rational conversion could not have hap¬ 
pened while the disorder of the brain con- 
inued : yet the verses which follow, m a (tii- 
erent measure, are not intended to make any 
eligious persuasion appear ridiculous; they 
tre to be supposed as the effect of memory m 
he disordered mind of the speaker, and, 
hough evidentlv enthusiastic in respect to 
anguage, are not meant to convey any im¬ 
propriety of sentiment. 



THE HALL OF JUSTICE 

[ 1807 ] 

IN TWO PARTS 

PART I 


roiifiteor facpro hoc annos; sod ct altera 
causa c.st, 

Anxiotas auinii, continuusqiio dolor. 

Ovid, Ex Ponto^ lAb. i, Kp. iv, vv. 7, 

Magistrate, Vagrant, Constable, &c. 

VAGRANT 

Take, take away (liy barbarous liatjd, 

And let me to thy master speak ; 

Ib-mit awhile the harsh command, 

And hear me, or my Ijeart will break. 

maoistratr 

Fond wretch ! and what canst thou relate, 
But deeds of sorrow, shame, and sin ? 
Thy crime is proved, thou know’st thy fate ; 
But come, thy tale !—begin, begin ! — 

VAGRANT 

My crime !-This .sick'ning child to feed, 

I seized the food, your witness saw ; 

I knew your laws forbade the dee<I, 

But yielded to a stronger law. 

Knowst thou, to Nature’s great command 
All human laws are frail and weak ? 

Nay ! frown not—slay his eager hand, 

And hear me, or my heart will break. 

In tliis, Ih* adopte<i babe I hold 
W ith anxious fondness to my breast. 

My heart’s sole comfort I behold. 

More dear than life, when life wjis bless’d ; 
I saw her pining, fainting, cohl, 

I begg’d—but vain was my request. 

r .saw the tempting food, and seize<i— 

My Infant-sufferer found relief; 

And, in the pilfer’d treasure plejvsed. 

Smiled on my guilt, and hush’d my grief. 


But I have grief.s of other kind, 

Troubles and sorrows more severe; 
(Jive me to ease my tortured mind, 
l.end to my woes a patient ear ; 

.Vnd let me—if I may not lind 
A frieiul to help—tind one to hear. 

Vet nameless let me plead—iny naino 
Would only wake tlie cry of scorn ; 

A child of sin, conceived in shame, 
j Brought forih in wo, to misery born. 

I 

.My mother dead, my father lost, 

I wander’d with a vagrant crew; 

, A common care, a common cost, 

Their sorrows and their sins I knew ; 
j With (hem, by want on error forced, 
fake them, I base and guilty grew. 

Few are my years, not so my crimes ; 

The age, which these sad looks declare, 
Is Sorrow’s work, it is not Time’s, 

And I am old in shame and care, 

Ta\ight lo believe the world a place 
Wliero every stranger was a foe, 

Train’d in (he art (hat marks o\ir race, 

1 To what new people could I go ? 

I Could I a better life embrace, 

Or live as virtue dicteles ? No !— 

through the land I wandering went, 
And little found of grief or jov ; 

But lost my basom’s sweet content 
When first I loved—the Gipsy-Boy. 

A sturdy youth he was and tall. 

His looks M ould all his soul declare; 
His piercing eyes Mere deep and small, 
And strongly curl’d his nu*en-lmir. 
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Yes, Aaron had each maniy charm, 

All in the May of youthful pride, 

He scarcely fear’d his father’s arm, 

And every other arm defied.— 

Oft, when they grew in anger warm, 

(Whom will not love and power divide ?) 

I rose, their wrathful souls to calm, 

Not yet in sinful combat tried. 

His father was our party’s chief, 

And dark and dreadful was his look ; 

His presence fill’d my heart with grief, 
Although to me he kindly spoke. 

With Aaron I delighted went. 

His favour was my bliss and pride ; 

In growing hope o\jr days we .spent. 

Love growing charms in either spied, 

It saw them, all which Nature lent, 

It lent them, all which she denied. 

Could I the father’s kindness prize, 

Or grateful looks on him bestow, 

Whom I beheld in wrath arise, 

When Aaron sunk beneath his blow ? 

He drove him down with wicked hand, 

It was a dreadful sight to see ; 

Then vex’d him, till he left the land. 


i And told his cruel love to me 
The clan were all at his command. 

Whatever his command might be. 

The night was dark, the lanes were deep, 
i ^Vnd one by one they took their way; 

He bade me lay me down and sleep, 

I I only wept and wisli’d for day. 

I Accursed be the love he bore, 

! Accursed was the force he used, 

! So let him of his God implore 
For mercy, and be so refused ! 

I 

You frown again,—to show m)* wrong, 
t Can I in gentle language speak ? 

' My woes are deep, mj’ words are strong,—* 
And hear me, or my heart w'll break. 

MAGISTR.^TE 

I hear thy words, 1 feel thy pain ; 

Forbear awhile to speak thy woes ; 
Receive our aid, and then again 
The story of thy life disclose. 

For, though seduced and led astray, 
Thou’st travell’d far and wander’d long; 
Thv God hath seen thee all the way. 

And all the turns that led thee wrong. 


PART II 


Q\jondam ridentes oculi, nunc fonte perenni 
Deplorant poenas node dieque suas. 

Corn. Galli Eleg. 

MAGISTRATE 


Of all our daring clan not one 

Would on the doubtful subject dwell ; 
For all esteem’d the injured son, 

\nd fear’d the tale which he could tell 


Come, now again thy W’oes impart, 

Tell all thy sorrows, all thy sin ; 

We cannot lieal the throbbing lieart 
Till we discern the wounds within. 

Compunction weeps our guilt away. 

The sinner’s safety is his pain ; 

Such pangs for our offences pay. 

And these severer griefs are gain. 

VAGRANT 

The son came back—he found us wed. 

Then dreadful was the oath he swore ;— 

His way through Blackburn Forest led,— 
His father we beheld no more. 


! But I had mightier cause for fear 

For slow and mournful round my bed 
I saw a dreadful form appear, 
i It came when I and Aaron wed. 


I we were wed, I know my crime, 
e slept beneath the elmin tree ; 

I was grieving all the time, 

“ frA\mM mV 


in 


he not yet had . 

hat ranckles in a wounded breast, 

waked to sin, then slept _ 

orsook bis God, yet took lus rest. 
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PART II 


JSut I was forced (o feign delighf, 

And joy in mirth and music sought,— 

And meni’ry now recalls the night, 

With such surprise and horror fraught, 
Tliat rcikson felt a moment’s llight, 

And left a mind to madness wrought.) 

\^■hen waking, on my heaving breast 
I felt a hand as cold as death ; 

A sudden fear my voice suppress'd, 

A chilling terror stopp’d my breath.— 

I seem’d—no words can utter how ! 

For there iny father-husband stood,— 

And thus he said ‘ Will tiod allow, 

‘The great avenger, just and good, 

A wife to break her marriage vow ? 

A son to shed his father’s blood ? ' 

I trembled at the dismal sounds, 

Hut vainly strove a word to say ; 

8 o, pointing to his bleeding wounds. 

The threat’ning spectre stalk’d away.' 

I brought a lovely daughter forth, 

Ifis father’s child, in Aaron’s bed ; 

He took her from me in his wrath, 

‘ Where is my child ? ‘ Thy child is dead.’ 

Twas false—wo wander’d far and wide. 
Through town and country, field and fen. 
Till Aaron, fighting, fell and’died. 

And I became a wife again. 

, I then was young:—my husband sold 
.My fancied charms for wickt*d price ; 

He gave me oft, for sinful gold. 

The slave, hut not tlie friend of vice : — 
Hehold me. Heaven ! my pains behold. 

And let tliem for m 3 ’ sins sufliee ! 

Tlio wretch who lent me thus for gain, 
Despised me when my youth was fled ; 
Then came dise;ise, and brought mo paiti 
Come, deatli, and bear me to tlie dead ! 1 

For though I grieve, my grief is vain, 

And fruitless all the tears I sljcd. 

True, I was not to virtue train’d, 

\ et well I knew my deeds were ill; 

Hy each offence my heart was pain’d, 

I wept, but I offended still; 

My bettor thoughU my life disdain’d. 

Hut yet the viler led my will. 

' TIjo state of iniml here (h-scrlhed will arcouul 
ftir a vision of this nature, without having 
reroui-so to any Hupcrnatural appearance. 


.My husband died, and now no more 
My smile was sought, or ask’d my hand, 

A widow’d vagrant, vile and poor, 

Beneath a vjigrant’s vile command. 

Ceasele.ss I rove<i the country round, 

To win my bread by fraudful arts, 

' .\nd long a j)oor subsistence found, 
i Hy sjjreading nets for simple hearts. 

I 

Though poor, and abject, and despised, 
Their fortunes to the crowd I told ; 

1 gave the young the love they prized, 

And promised wealth to bless the old ; 

Schemes for the doubtful I devised, 

And charms for tlie forsaken .sold. 

.Vt lengtlj for arts like these confined 
In pri.son with a lawless crew, 

I soon perceived a kindred mind, 

.And there my long-lost daughter knew; 

His father’s cliild, whom Aaron gave 
To wander with a distant elan, 
i rho miseries of tlie world to brave, 

.And be the slave of vice and man. 

She knew my name—we met in pain. 

Our parting pangs can I express ? 

She sail’d a convict o’er the main, 

And left an heir to her distrt'ss. 

This is that heir to shame and pain, 

For whom 1 only could descry 
-V world of trouble and disdain : 

A’et, coiild I bear to see her die, 

Or stretch her feeble hands in vain, 

.\nd, weeping, beg of me supply ? 

No ! though the fate thy mother knew 
Was shameful! shameful though thv 
race 

Have wander’d nil, a lawle.ss crew, 

Outcasf.s, despised in every place; 

A'et as the dark and imiddy tide, 

M'hcn far from its pollute source, 
Hecomes more pure, and, purified, 

Flows in a clear and happy course ;— 

In thee, dear infant! so may end 
Our shame, in thee our sorrows cease! 
And thy p\iro course will then extend, 

In floods of joy, o’er vales of peace. 
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VAGRANT 


Oh ! by the God who loves to spare, 

Deny me not the boon I crave ; 

Let tins loved child your mercy share, 

And let me find a peaceful grave ; 

Make her yet spotless soul your care, 

And let my sins their portion have ; 

Her for a better fate prepare, 

And punish whom 'twcre sin to save! 

MAGISTRATE 

Recall the word, renounce the thought. 
Command thy heart and bend thy knee. 

There is to all a pardon brought, 

A ransom rich, assured and free; 

’Tis full when found, ’tis found if sought, 
Oh ! seek it, till ’tis seal’d to thee. 


But how my pardon shall I know ? 

MAGISTR.VTE 

By feeling dread that ’tis not sent, 

By tears for sin that freely flow. 

By grief, that all thy tears are spent, 

By thoughts on that great debt ne 
owe. 

With all the mercy God has lent. 

By suffering what thou canst not show, 
Yet showing how thine heart is rent, 

Till thou canst feel thy bosom glow, 

I And say, ‘ My Saviour, I repent ! ' 


WOMAN! 


[ 1807 ] 


MR. LEDY.^RD, AS QUOTED RY M. PARKE IN 
HIS TRAVELS INTO AFRIC. 

‘ To a Woman I never addressed myself in the 

languageof decency and friendship, without 
receiving a decent and friendly answer. If 
I was hungry or thirstv, wet or sick, they 
did not hesitate, like‘Men, to perform a 
generous action : in so free and kind a 
manner did they contribute to my relief, 
that if I was dry, I drank the sweetest 
draught; and if hungry, I ate the coarsest 
morsel with a double relish.’ 

Place the white man on Afric's coast. 
Whose swarthy sons in blood delight, 
Wlio of their scorn to Europe boast, 

And paint their very demons while: 
There, >vhile the sterner .sex disdains 
To soothe the woes they cannot feel. 
Woman will strive to heal his pains, 

And weep for those she cannot heal: 
Hers is warm pity’s sacred glow; 

From all her stores, she bears a part, 

And bids the spring of hope re-flow, 

That languish'd in the fainting heart. 


• What thougli so pale his haggard face, 

.So sunk and sad his looks,’—.she cries: 

‘ And far unlike our nobler race, 

With crispiKl lock.s and rolling eyes; 

Vet misery marks him of our kind ; 

We see him lost, alone, afraid; 

And pangs of body, griefs in mind, 
Pronounce him man, and ask our 
aid. 

‘ Perhaps in some far-distant shore, 

There are wiio in these forms delight ; 
Whose milky features please tliem inore, 
Than ours of jet thus burnish’d bright ; 

Of such mav be his weeping wife, 

Such children for their sire may call, 
\nd if we spare his ebbing life. 

Our kindness may preserve them 


Thus her compassion M oman shows, 

, Beneath the line her act.s are these; 
1 Nor the wide waste of Lapland-snons 
■ ' Can her warm flow of pity freeze : — 

E 


CR. 
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‘ Frotn sonin sad latul the stran^»t*r 
conu's, 

^\■ho^e joys, like ours, are never found; 

soothe liiiii iti our happy homes, 
Whore freodoin sits, with plenty 
crown’d. 

‘*Tis good the fainting soul to cheer, 

To see the farni.sh’d stranger fed ; 

To milk for him the mother-deer, 

To .smooth for him the furry bed. 

_ ^ 

The powers above our Lapland bless 
With good no other people know ; 

T’ enlarge the joys that we possess, 

Ily feeling those that we bestow ! ’ 

Thus in extremes of cold and heat, 

Where wandering man may trace his 
kind; 


Wherever grief and want retreat, 

In Woman they compassion find ; 

.^he makes the female breast her .seat, 

.\nd dictates merev to the mind. 

% 

Man mav theisterner virtue.s know, 

V f 

Determined justice, truth .severe : 
lUit female hearl.s with pity glow, 

And Woman holds nflliction dear ; 

For guiltles.s wees her sorrou's How, 

And suffering vice compels her tear ; 

M'is hers to soothe the ilLs below. 

And bid life’s fairer views appear : 

To Woman’s gentle kind we owe 
What comforts and delights us here; 
They its gay hopes on youth bestow. 

And care they soothe and ago they 
cheer. 


THE BOROUGH 

[ 1810 ] 

PAULO MA.IORA CANAMUS.—ViRGIL, Ecl. iv. 1. 

TO HIS GRACE 

THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, MARQUIS OF GRANBY; 

RECORDER OF CAMBRIDGE AND SCARBOROUGH; LORD-LIEUTENANT AND CUSTOS- 
ROTULORUM OF THE COUNTV OF LEICESTER; K.G. AND LL.D. 


My Lord, 

The poem, for which I have ventured 
to solicit your Grace’s attention, was com¬ 
posed in a situation so near to Belvoir Castle, 
that the author liad all the advantage to be 
derived from prospects extensive and beauti¬ 
ful, and from works of grandeur and sub¬ 
limity : and though nothing of the intluence 
arising from such situation should he dis¬ 
cernible in these verses, either from want of 
adequate powers in the writer, or because 
liis subjects donot assimilate with such views, 
yet would it be natural for liim to indulge 
a wish, that he might inscribe his labours to 
the lord of a scene which perpetually excited 
his admiration, and he would plead the 
jiropriety of placing the titles of the House 
of Rutland at the entrance of a volume 
written in the Vale of Belvoir. 

But, my Lord, a motive much more power¬ 
ful than a sense of propriety, a grateful 
remembrance of benefits conferred by the 
noble family in which you preside, has been 
the great inducement for n^e to wish that 
I blight be permitteil to inscribe this work 
to your Grace: the honours of that time 
were to me unexpected, they were unmerited, 
and they were transitory: but since I am 
thus allowed to make public my gratitude, 
I am in some degree restored to the honour 
of that period ; I have again the happiness 
to find myself favoured, and my exertions 
stimulated, by the condescension of the Duke 
of Rutland. 


It was my fortune, in a poem which yet 
circulates, to write of the virtues, talents, 
and heroic death of Lord Robert Manners, 
and to bear witness to the affection of a 
brother whose grief was poignant, and to be 
soothed onlv bv rememlirance of his wortli 
whom he so deeply deplored. In a patron 
thu.s favourably predisposed, my Lord, 
I might look for much lenity, and could not 
fear the severity of critical examination : 
from your Grace, wlio, happily, have no 
such impediment to justice, I must not look 
for (he same kind of indulgence. I am 
assured, by tho.se whose situation gave tliem 
opportunity for knowledge, and whose abili¬ 
ties and attention guarded them from error, 
that I must not expect my failings will escape 
detection from want of discernment, neither 
am I to fear that any merit will be undi.s- 
tinguished through deficiency of taste. It is 
from this information, my Lord, and a con¬ 
sciousness of much which needs forgivene.ss, 
that I entreat your Grace to read niy verses, 
with a wish, I had almost added, with a pur¬ 
pose to be pleased, and to make every possible 
allowance for subjects not alwaj'S pleasing, 
for manners sometimes gross, and for language 
too frequently incorrect. 

With the fullest confidence in your Grace s 
ability and favour, in the accuracy of your 
judgment, and the lenity of your decision ; 
with grateful remembrance of benefits re¬ 
ceived, and due consciousness of the little 
I could merit; with prayers that your Grace 
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may long enjoy the dignities of the House 
of Kutland, and continue to dictate improve¬ 
ment for tlie surrounding country ;—I termi¬ 
nate an address, in uliich a fear of offending 

vour Grace has made me so cautious in mv 

« • 

expressions, tliat I may justly fear to offend 
many of my readers, who will think that 
something more of animation should have 


been excited by the objects I view, the 
benevolence 1 honour, and the gratitude 
1 profess, 

1 have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Grace’s most obliged 
and obedient, humble servant, 

Georoe Crabbe. 


PREFACE 


Whether, if I had not been encouraged 
by some proofs of public favour, I should 
have written the Poem now before the reader, > 
is a question which I cannot j^ositivcly <leter- 
mine; hut I will venture to assert, that 
I should not, in that case, have committed 
the work to the press; I should not !>ave 
allowed my own opinion of it to have led 
me into furtlicr disappointment, against the 
voice of judges impartial and indifferent, 
from whose sentence it had been fruitless to 
appeal: the success of a late publication, 
tlierefore, may be fairly assigned as the 
|>rincipal cause for tlie appearance of this. 

^Vllen tlie ensuing Letters were so far 
written, lliat T coidd form an opinion of them, 
and when I began to conceive that they 
might not he unacceptable to the public, 

I felt myself prompted by duty, as well as 
interest, to pul tliem to the press; I con¬ 
sidered myself bounil by gratitude for the 
favourable treatment 1 had already received, 
to show that I was not unmindful of it; and, 
however this might he mixed with other 
motives, it operated with considemhle force 
upon iny mind, acting ns a .stimulus to 
exertions naturally tardy, and to expectations 
easily checked. 

It must nevertheless he acknowledged, 
that although such favourable opinion bad 
been formed, I was not able, with the requisite 
impartiality, to determine tlie comparative 
value of an unpublished manuscript, and 
a uork sent into the world. Book.s, like 
children, wlien established, liave doubtless 
our parental affection and good wishes; we 
rejoice to hear that they are doing u ell, and 
are received and respected in good company : 
hut it is to manuscriptvS in the study, as to 
children in the nursery, (hat our care, our 


anxiety, and our tenderness arc principally 
directed : they are fondled as our endearing 
comiianions ; their faults are corrected with 
the lenity of partial love, and their good parts 
are exaggerated by tlie strength of parental 
imiigination ; nor is it easy even for the more 
cool and reasonable among parents, thus 
circumstanced, to decide upon the compara¬ 
tive merits of their offspring, wliether they 
b * children of the hed or issue of the brain. 

But, however favourahle my own opinion 
may have been, or may still be, I ( Ould not 
venture to commit so long a Poom to the 
pH'ss without some endeavour to obtain the 
more valuable opinion of less partial judge.s: 
at the same time, I am willing to confess that 
1 have last some ]>ortion of the timidity once 
so painful, and that 1 am oucourage<l to take 
upon myself the deeision of various points, 
i uhicli heretofore 1 enfreatinl my friends to 
deeitlo. Tliose friends were tlien mv eouncii, 
uliose opinion 1 was implicitly to follow; 
they are now advisers, whose ideas I am i.t 
liberty to reject. This will not, I hope, seem 
' like arrogance: it would he more safe, it 
would be more pleasant, still to have that 
reliance on the judgment of others; but it 
cannot always bo obtained ; nor are they, 
however friendly disposed, ever ready to lend 
a helping hand to him whom they consider 
ns one who ought by this time to have cast 
away the timidity of inexperience, and to 
1 have acquired tlie courage tliat would enable 
him to decide for himself. 

When it is confessed that I have less 
assistance from my friends, and that the 
appearance of this w ork is, in a great measure, 
occasioned by the success of a former ; some 
readers will, I fear, entertain the opinion that 
the book before them was writlen in haste, 
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and published without due examination and 
revisal: should this opinion be formed, there 
will doubtless occur many faults which may ' 
appear as originating in neglect: Now, ! 
readers are, I believe, disposed to treat with 
more than common severity those writers 
who have been led into presumption by the 
approbation bestowed on their dillidence, 
and into idleness and unconcern, by the 
praises given to their attention. I am there¬ 
fore even inxious it should be generally 
known that suflicient time and ai)plication 
were bestowed upon this work, and by this j 
I mean that no material alteration would be 
effected by delay : it is true that this con¬ 
fession removes one plea for the errors of the 
hook, want of time ; but, in my opinion, 
there is not much consolation to be drawn 
by reasonable minds from this resource : if 
a work fails, it appears to be poor satisfaction 
when it is observed, that if the author had 
taken more care, tlie event had l)een less 
disgraceful. 

When the reader enters into the Poem, he 
will find the autlior retired from view, ami 
an imaginary personage brought forward 
to describe his Borough for hitn : to him it 
seemed convenient to speak in the first 
person : but the inhabitant of a village, in 
tlie centre of the kingdom, could not appear 
in the character of a residing burgess in 
a large sea-port; and when, with this point, ; 
was considered what relations were to be 
given, M’hat manners delineated, and what 
situations described, no method ai)peared to 
1)0 so convenient as that of borrowing the 
assistance of an ideal friend : by this means 
flu* reader is in som * degree kept from view 
of any i)ar(icular place, nor will he perhaps 
be so likely to determine where those persons 
reside, and what their connexions, who are 
so intimatelv known to this man of straw. 

From the title of this Poem, some persons 
will, I fear, expect a political .satire,—an 
attack upon corrupt principles in a general 
view, or upon the customs and maimers of 
some particular i)lace; of these they will 
find nothing satirised, nothing related. It 
may be that graver readers would have pre¬ 
ferred a more historical account of so con¬ 
siderable a Borough—its charier, privileges, 
trade, public structures, and subjects of this 
kind ; but I have an apology fo: the omission 


of these things, in the difficulty of desciibing 
them, and in the utter repugnancy which sub¬ 
sists between the studies and objects of topo¬ 
graphy and poetry, \^■hat I thought I could 
best describe, that I attempted the sea, 
and the country in the immediate vicinity ; 
the dwellings, and the inhabitants; some 
incidents and cbaracteis, with an exhibition 
of morals and manners, offensive perhaps to 
those of extremely delicate feelings, but 
sometimes, 1 hope, neither unamiable nor 
unaffecting : an Election indeed forms a part 
of one Letter, but the evil there described is 
one not greatly nor g(>nerally deplored, and 
there are j>iobab!y many j)laces of this kind 
where it is not fell. 

From the variety of relations, characters, 
and descriptions which a Bokovoh affords, 
several were rejected wl)ich a reader might 
reasonably exjiect to have met with : in this 
case he is entreated to believe that these, if 
they ( ccurred to the author, were considered 
by him as beyond his ability, a.s subjects 
which he could not treat in a manner .satis¬ 
factory to himself. Po>sibly the admission 
of some will be thought to require more 
apology than the rejection of otheis *. in such 
variety, it is to be apprehended, tli. t almost 
everv reader will find something not accord¬ 
ing with his Ideas of proi>riely, or something 
repulsive to the tone of his feelings; nor 
could this be avoided but by tlie sacrifice of 
everv event, opinion, and even expression, 
which could he thought liable to produce 
such effect ; and tins casting away so largely 
of our cargo, througb fears of danger, thougli 
it might help us to clear it, would render our 
vessil of little worth when she came into 
j nrt. I may likewisi* entertain a hope, that 
this very variety, which gives scoi'e to 
objection and censun*, will also afford a 
better chance for approval and satisfaction. 

I Of these objei tionable parts many must 
! be to me unknown ; of others some opinion 
i may be formed, and for their admission 

I some plea may be slated. 

In the first' Letter is nothing which par¬ 
ticularly calls for remark, except possibly 
‘ the last line—giving a promise to the reader 
that he should both smile jnd sigh in the 
' perusal of the following Letters. This may 
appear vain, end more than an author ought 
to promise; but let it be considered that 
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the character assumed is that of a friend, 
who gives an account of objects, ]»ersons, 
and events to his correspondent, and who 
was therefore at liberty, without any imputa¬ 
tion of tliis kind, to suppose in what manner 
he would be affected by such descriptions. 

Nothing, I trust, in the second Letter, 
wliich relates to tlie imitation of what are 
called weather-stains on buildings, will seem 
to anv invidious or ofTensive, I wished to 
make a comparison between those minute 
and curious bodies wliich cover the surface 
of some edifices, and those kinds of stain 
which are formed of boles and oclires, and 
l.iid on with a brush. Now, as the work of 
time cannot he anticipated in such cases, it 
may be ver) judicious to have recourse to 
Mich expedients as will give to a recent 
.structure the venerable appearance of an- 
ticpiity; and in this case, though I might 
still observe the vast dilTerence between the 
living varieties of nature, and the distant 
imitation of tlie artist, yet. I would not forbear 
lomake use of his dexteritv, because he could 


and be blameless. In referring to the two 
principal divisions of enthusiastical teachers, 
I have denominated tlicni,as I conceive they 
are generally called, Calvitiistiennd Arminian 
Methodists. Tlic ArminiouSy thoughdivided 
and iierhajis subdivided, are still, when par¬ 
ticular accuracy is not intended, considered 
as one body, having had, for many years, 
one head, w ho is }et held in high respect by 
the varying members of the present day: 
but the Calvinistic societies are to be looked 
ujion rather as separate and independent 
congregations; and it is to one of these 
{unconnected, as is supposed, w ith any other) 
I more particularly allude. Dut while I am 
making use of this division, 1 must entreat 
(hat 1 niav not bo considered as one who 
lakes ujum him to censure the religious 
opinions of any society or individual: (he 
reader will linl (hat the s])irit of the on- 
tliusiiLst, and not his opinions, las manners 
and not his creed, haveengagi\l my attention. 
I liavo nothing to observe of the Calvinist 
and Arminian, considered as such; but my 


not clothe my freestone with miicor, lichen, 
and bi/ssi(s. 

Tlie wants and mortifications of a poor ! 
Clergyman are tlie subjects of one portion 
of the third Letter; and he being represented ' 
.as a stranger in the Ilorougli, it may he | 
necessary to make some apology for Ins 
appearance in the I’o.mi. Previous to a late 
meeting of a literary society, wliose benevo¬ 
lent jmrjiose is well known to (he public, ! 
1 was imluccd by a friend to compose a few 
verses, in which, with tliegeneralcommenda¬ 
tion of the design, should be introduced a hint 
that the bounty might be farther exleiuKal; 
these verses a gentleman did me the honour 
to recite at the meeting, ami they wore 
printed as an extract from the Poem, to 
which in fact they may bo called an appen¬ 
dage. 

I am now arrived at tiiat part of my work, 
w hich I may expect will bring upon me some 
animadversion. Iteiigion is a subject deeply 
interesting to tlie minds of many, and when 
these minds are weak, they are often led bv 


remarks are pointed at the enthusiast and 
the bigot, at their folly and (heir craft. 

To those readers w lio have seen the journals 
of the Jirst Methodists, or the extracts quolcil 
from them by their ojiposers • in the cully 
times of (hisspiritua) inlluenza,aresunicicnt)y 
known all their leading notions and i>eculiari- 
ties; so that I have no need tueiiter intosuch 
unpleiLsant inquiries in this place: 1 have 
only to observe that (lieir teneU remain Uic 
same, and have still the former effect on the 
minds of the converted : There is yet (hut 
imagined contention with tlie jiowers of 
darkness, that is at once so lamentable mid 
so ludicrous: (here is the same offensive 
familiaritv with the Peitv, with a full trust 
and confidence both in the imnuHliute 
efllcacy of their miserably delivered supi'lica- 
tions, and in the reality of numberless small 
miracles wrought at their request and for 
their convenience: there still exists that 
delusion, by w hich some of the most common 
iliseases of the boily are regaitlixl ns prwfs 
of the malignity of Satan contending for 


a warmth of feeling into the violence of dominion over tlic soul: 


and there still 


causeless resentment: I am therefore anxious 
(bat my purpose should bo understood; and 
I wish to point out what tilings (hey are 
which an uulhor may hold up to ridicule 


remains the same wretcluxl jargon, composed 
of scriptural language, debused by >'ulgai 

* Milluthsh nii’l Vanhh Titafoe en 

Oni((, by Lislu'p Warbmtyn, \c. 
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expressions, uhicli has a kiiul of mystic 
inlluence on the minds of the ignorant. It 
uill be recollected that it is the abuse of 
tliose scriptural terms which I conceive to 
be improper: they are doubtless mo^»t 
significant and etVicacious when used with 
propriety ; but it is painful to the mind of 
a soberly devout person, when he hears every 
rise and fall of the animal spirits, every whim 
and notion of enthusiastic ignorance, ex¬ 
pressed in the venerable language of the 
Apostles and Evangelists. 

The success of these people is great, but 
not surprising : as the powers they claiju ^ 
are given, and come not of edvicalion, many ^ 
mav, and therefore dt), fancy they are 
endowed witli tliem ; so that they who do 
not venture to become preaclier.s, yet exert 
tlie minor gifts, and gain reputation for the 
faculty of prayer, as soon as they can address 
the Creator in daring fliglits of unprenuHli- 
tated absurdity. The less indigent gain the 
praise of hospitality, and the more har¬ 
monious become distinguishwl in their 
clioirs : curiosity is kept alive by succe.ssion 
of ministers, and self-love is flattered by the 
consideration that they arc the persons at 
whom the world wonders ; add to this, thal, 
in many of them, pride is gratifunl by their 
consequence as new members of a sect whom 
tlieir conversion pleases, and by the liberty, 
which as seceders they take, of speaking 
contemptuously of the Church and ministers, 
whom they have reliiuiuishcd. 

Of those denominated Cuhinidic Melho‘ 
(lista, I had principally one sect in view, or, 
to adoi)t the term of its founder, a churvh. 
Tliis church consists of .several tongregations 
in town and country, unknown perhaps in 
many parts of the kingdom, but, where 
known, the cause of much curiosity and 
some amusement. To such of my readers 
as may judge an enthusiastic teacher and 
his peculiarities to be unworthy any serious 
attention, I would observe that there is 
something unusually daring in the boast of 
this man, who claims the authority of a mes¬ 
senger sent from God, and declares without 
hesitation that his call was immediate ; that 
he is assisted by the sensible influence of the 
Spirit, and that miracles are perpetually 
wrouglit in his favour and for his convenience. 

As it was and continues to be my desire 


to give proof that I had advanced nothing 
re?,pecting this extraordinary person, his 
operations or assertions, which might not 
be readily justified by quotations from his 
own writings, I had collected several of these 
and disposed tliem under certain heads ; but 
1 found that by this means a very dispro- 
portioned share of attention must be given 
to the subject, and after some consideration, 

I have determined to relinquish the design ; 
and should any have curiosity to search 
whether my representation of tlie temper 
and disposilion, the spirit an manners, the 
knowledge and capacity, of a very popular 
teacher be correct, be is referred to about 
fourscore pamphlet'^, wliose titles will i)e 
found on the covers of the late editions of 
the Bauk of Faith, ilhelf a wonderful per¬ 
formance, which (according to the turn of 
mind in (he reader) will either highly excite, 
or totally extinguish, curiosity. In these 
works will be abundantly seen, abuse and 
contempt of the Church of England and its 
ministers ; vengeance and virulent denuncia¬ 
tion against all otTemlers ; scorn for morality 
and heathen virtue, with that kind of learning 
which the author );ossesses, and his peculiar 
style of eomposiliun. .V few of the titles 
placed below will give .some information to 
the reader respecting the merit and design 

of tho.se performances.* 

As manv of the preacher’s subjects are 
controverted and nice questions in divinit\, 
he has sometimes allowed himself relaxation 
from the severity of study, and favoured his 
admirers with the enVels of an humbler kind 
of inspiration, viz. that of ibo Muse. It 
must be confessed that these fliglits of fancy 
are very humble, and liave nothing of that 
daring aiul mysterious nature which the 
prose of the author leads us to expect. J Ite 
, Dimeusiou^ of eUtual Love is a title of one 
of his more learned productions, with whicli 
' might have been expected (as a fit com- 
' panion), The Bounds of infinite Grace; but 
no such work appears, and possibly the 

1 * ■Rirbu' in two raits; Bond-Chilil: Cry of 

Little Faitii: Satan's Lawsuit: 

^•it vn • Mvrrh and Odour of Saints ; the 
i lirof Si; Rule and Kiddle ; M ay and Laie 
1 forVaiSns Men : Vtility of the Books and 

Excellency of the Parchments ; L oncsitondence 
between Soctnit, Aurita, (the words so separated) 

and riiilonula, kc. 
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author consitlered one attempt of this kind 
was suflicient to prove the extent and direc¬ 
tion of his abilities. 

Of the whole of thi.s miss of inquiry and 
decision, of denunciation and instruction ^ 
(could we suppose it read by intelligent; 
persojis), different opinions Mould probably 
be formed ; the more indignant and severe 
would condemn the ivhole iis the produce 
of craft and hypocrisy, while the more 
lenient would allow that such things might 
originate in the ivandcring imagination of 
a dreaming enthuiiast. 

None of my readers will, I trust, do me so 
much injustice as to suppose I have here 
any other motive than a vindication of uhat 
I have advanced in the verses which describe 
this kind of character, or tint I hul tiiere 
aity other purpose than to express (what 
I conceive to be) justitiiblo indignation 
agaiti-st the assurance, the indignity, and 
(what is of more importance) the pernicious 
influence of such sentim<'nls on the minds 
of the simple and ignorant, u’ho, if they give 
credit to his relations, m isl he no more than 
tools and instrument.s under the control and 
management of one callfd to he thrir Apo.^tle. 

Nothing Mould be more easy for me, as 
I have observed, than to bring forward 
quotations such as mouI 1 justify all I Inve 
advanced; but even had I room, I cannot 
tell Mhether there be not something degrading 
in such kind of attack : the reader might 
smile at those miraeulous accounts, hut he 
Mould consider them and the language of the 
author as beneath his further attention: 

I therefore once more refer him to those 
pamplilets, Mhich Mill afford matter for jufy 
and for contempt, by Mhich some M’ould lie 
amused and others astonished—not Mithout 
sorroM’, M'hen they retleet I hat thousands 
look up to the Mriler as a man literally 
inspired, to mIioso Mants they administer 
Mith their substance, and to M'hose guidance 
they prostrate their spirit and understanding. 

Having been so long detained by this Letter, 
I must not permit my desire of elucidating 
M'hat may seem obscure, or of defending 
Mliat is liable lo misconstruotion, any further 
to prevail over a M'ish for brevity, and the 
fear of giving an air of importance to subjects 
M Inch have jierhaps little in thomselvt's. 


The circumstance recorded in the liflh 


Letter is a fact; although it may appear to 
many almost incredible, that, in tliis country, 
and but few years since, a close and successful 
man should be a stranger to the method of 
increasing money by the loan of it. The 
Minister of the j)lace Mhere the honest Fislier- 
man resided has related to me the appre¬ 
hension ond suspicion lie M'itncssed : With 
trembling hand and dubious look, the careful 
man received and surveyed the bond given 
to him ; and, after a sigh or two of lingering 
mistrust, he placed it in the coffer whence 
he had just before taken his cash ; for which, 
and for Mho>e increase, he noM' indulged 
a belief, that it m :is indeed both promise and 
security. 

If the Letter Mliich treats of Inns should 
be found to eantain nothing interesting or 
uncommon ; if it describe things mIucIi mo 
hohold every dav, and some Mhich mc do not 
Mish to b‘hold at any time; let it be con¬ 
sidered that this Letter is one of the shortest, 
and that from a Poem mIiosc subject was 
a Ilorough, jtopulous and wealthy, these 
places of pul)lic accommodation could not, 
Mllhout some imjiropricty, be excluded. 

I entertain the strongest, because the most 

re.xsonable )io)ie, that no liberal practitioner 

in tlic Law Mill be offendoil by the notice 

taken of dislionourable and cmftv attomevs. 

* « 

The increa-swl dillieulty of entering into tho 

profession Mill in lime render it luueli more 

free than it noM' is, from those mIio disgnice 

it ; at prt'senl sueh |>ersons remain ; and it 

Mindd not he dilVicult to give instances of 

neglect, ignorance, cruelty, oppression, and 

chicanery; nor are they bv any means 

conlined to one part of the country : quacks 

and impostors are indei'd in every profession, 

ns Moll Mith a licence as Mithout one. Tlie 

cliaracter and actions of Sicallo\c miglit 

doubtless be contrastoil bv the delineation 

% 

of an able and u|>right Solicitor; but (his 
Letter is of sullicient length, and sueh 
persons, Mithout (|uestion, are already knoMii 
, to mv readers. 

I # 

When I observe, under the article Ph\*sic, 
tliat the young and less experienci'd physician 
Mill MTite ratiier Mith a view of making him¬ 
self knoMii, than lo investigate and publisli 
some usefid fact, 1 Moidd not be thought to 
extend this remark to all the publications of 
Midi men. I could i>oint out a Mork, con- 
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taining experiments the most judicious, and 
conclusions the most interesting, made In 
a gentleman, then young, which would have 
given just celebrity to a man after long 
practice. The observation is nevertheless 
generally true: many opinions have been 
adopted and nuny books nritten, not that 
the theory might be well defended, but that 
a young physician might be better known. 

If I have in one Letter praised the good- 
humour of a man confessedly too inattentive 
to business, and, in anotber, if I have written 
somewhat sarcastically of * the brick-tloored 
j)arlour which the butcher lets ; ’ be credit 
given to me, that in the one case I had no 
intention to ai)ologize for idleness, nor any 
design in the other to treat with contempt 
tlie resources of the poor. The good-humour 
is considered as the consolation of disa\>- 
l)ointment, and the room is so mentioned 
because the lodger is vain. Most of my 
readers will perceive this; but I shall be 
sorry if by aiiv I am supposed to make pleas 
for the vices of men, or treat their wants and 
infirmities with derision or with disdain. 

It is probable, that really polite people, 
with cultivated minds and harruonious tetn- 
pers, may jndge my descrii)tion of a Card- 
club conversation to be highly exaggerated, 
if not totally fictitious; and I acknowledge 
that the club must admit a particular kind 
of members to alTord such specimens of 
acrimony and objurgation : yet that such 
language is spoken, and such manners 
c.xhibited, is most certain, clueHy among 
those who, being successful in life, without 
previous education, not very nice in their 
feelings, or very attentive to improprieties, 
sit down to game with no other view than 
that of adding the gain of the evening to the 
profits of the day ; whom therefore dis¬ 
appointment itself makes angry, and, when 
caused by another, resentful and vindictive. 

The Letter on Itinerant Players will to 
some appear loo harshly written, their 
profligacy exaggerated, and their distresses 
magnilied ; but though the respectability 
of a part of these people may give us a more 
favourable view of the whole body ; though 
seme actoi'S be sober, and some managers 
prudent; still there is vice and misery left, 
more than suflicient to justify my description. 
But if I could find onlv one woman who 


(passing forty years on many plages, and 
sustaining many principal characters) lainonts 
in her imrespected old age, that there \\as 
no workhouse to which she could legally sue 
for admission ; if 1 could produce only one 
female, seducetl upon the boards, and starved 
in her lodging, compelled by her poverty to 
sing, and by her sulTerings to weep, without 
any prospect but misery, or any consolation 
but death : if I could exhibit onlv one voutli 
who sought refuge from parental authority 
in the licentious freedom of a wandering 
company ; yet, witli Ihree such examples, 

I should feei myself justified in tlie account 
[ have given :—but such characters and 
sidlerings are common, and there are few 
of these societies wliich could not sho^v 
, members of this tlescription. To some, 
indeed, the life has its satisfactions: they 
never expected to be free from labour, and 
their pre.sent kind they think is light: they 
have no delicate ideas of shame, and there¬ 
fore duns and hisses give them no other pain 
than what ari.ses from the fear of not being 
' trusted, joined with tin* ajtprehension tliat 
thev mav have nothing to subsist upon 
e.xeept their credit. 

For the .Mms-IIou.'>e itself, its Governors 
and Inhabitants, I have not much to oftVr, 
in favour of the subject or of the characters. 

; One of these, *VfV Denys Brand, may be con¬ 
sidered as loo highly placed for an author 
(who seldom veiiture.s above middle-life) to 
delineate ; and indeed I had some idea of 
reserving him for another occasion, where he 
' might have appeared with those in liis own 
rank ; but then it is most uncertain whether 
‘ he would ever appear, and he lias been so 
many years prepared for the public wliene\er 
opportunity might oiler, that I have at 
length givt-n him place, and though witli 
his inferiors, yet as a ruler over them. Of 
these, one {Benbon) may be thought too 
low and despicable to be adnutteel here, 

' but he is a Borough-character, and, however 

;disgu.sting in some respects a 
' be, it will please some, and be tolerated by 
many, if it can boast that one merit of being 

a faithful likeness. , , , 

BUiney and Clelia, a male and female m- 

habitant of this mansion, arc drawn at some 
, length ; I thought to have given 

! them attention which they do not merit. 


E :3 
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I jilcacl not for the originality, hut for the ^ 
trutlj of the characler; and though it may ; 
not he very jdeasing, it may be useful to ^ 
delineate {for certain minds) these mixtures j 
of levitv and vice ; people who are thus , 
inourahl’y vain and determijiately worldly ; 
thus devoted to enjoyment and insensible of 
and so miserably fond of their 
pleasures, that they court even the remem- 
hrance nith eager solicitation, by conjuring 
up the ghosts of departed indulg.nces with 
all the aid that memory can alTord them. 
These characters demmd some attention, 
because thev hold out a warnitjg to that 
numerous class of young people wlio are too 
lively to be discreet; to whom the purpose 
of life is amusement, atul who are alway.s in 
danger of fallitjg into vicious habits, because 
they have too much activity to be quiet, and 
loo little strength to he sU’adv. 

The characters of the Ihxpital-Itirectors 
Mere uritten many years since, ami, so far 
as I was capable of judging, are drawn with 
fuldUy. 1 mention this circmnstaiice, that, 
if jiny reader should lind a dilTerence in the , 
versification or expression, he will he thus ! 
enabled to account for it. 

The Poor are here almost of necessity 

introduced, for thev nmst be considerwl, in 
■ • 

every place, ns a large and itderesling 
jiorlion of its inhabitants. I am aware of 
the great ditliculty of acquiring just otions 
on the maintenance and management of this 
chuss of our fellow-snhjecis, and 1 forbear | 
to o.xpress any opinion of (he various modes 
which have been discussed or adoplel: of 
one method only I venture to give iny 
sentiments, that of collecting the poor of 
a hundred into one building. This admission 
of a vast number of persons, of all ages and ' 
both .sexes, of very dilTerent inclinations, 
habits, and capacities, into a society, must 
at a first view, I conceive, be looked upon 
as a cause of both vice and misery ; nor does 
finy thing which 1 have hoard or read invali¬ 
date the opinion ; happily, it is not a prevail¬ 
ing one, as these houses are, I believe, still 
confined to that part of the kingdom where 
they originated. 

To this subject follow several LeUer.s 

describing the follies and crimes of persons 

in lower life, with one relation of a happier ! 

and more consolalorv kind. It has been a ' 

* 


subject of greater vexation to me than such 
trifle ought to be, that I could not, without 
destroying all aj>pearance of arrangement, 
separate these melancholy narratives, and 
place the fallen Clerk in OlVjce at a greater 
distance from llie Clerk of the Parish, 
especially as they resembled each other in 
several i>articulars; both being templed, 
seduced, and wretched. Yet arc there, I con¬ 
ceive, considerable marks of distinction: 
(heir guilt is of different kind ; nor would 
either have conunittod the olTencc of the 
other. The Clerk of the Parish could break 
Uie commandment, but lie could not have 
been inducc<l to have disowned an article of 
that creed for which he had so bravely con¬ 
tended, and on which he fully re!i«i; and 
the upright mind of the Clerk in OlVice would 
have sccuriHl him from being guilty of wrong 
and robbery, though his weak and vacillating 
intellect could not i)reservo him from intidclity 
and i)rofaneness. Their melancholy is nearly 
alike, but not its consequences. Jachin re¬ 
tained his belief, and though he hated life, 
he could never be induct'd to quit it volun¬ 
tarily ; but Ahrl was driven to terminate his 
misery in a way which the unlixedncss of 
his religious opinions rather aceeleratt*d than 
retarded. I am therefore not without hope 

that the more observant of niv readers will 

% 

jierceivc many marks of discrimination in 
ihe.se cliaracter.s. 

The Life of lilltn Or/errf, though sudiciently 
biirtheiu'd with error and misfortune, has in 
it little beside.s, wliich resembles those of tho 
above \mhap])y men, and is still mure unlike 
that of in a subsequent Letter, There 

is in this character cheerfulness and resigna¬ 
tion, a mo;e uniform piety, and an immovable 
trust in the aid of religion: this, witli the 
light Jexture of the introductory part, will, 
I hope, take off from lliut idea of sameness 
which tlie repetition of crimes and distresses 
is likely to create. The character of f/Vimrs, 
his obduracy and apparent want of feeling, his 
gloomy kind of misanthropy, the progress of 
his mndnes.s, and the horrors of his imiigina* 
tion, I must leave to the judgment and 
observatio \ of my readers. The mind here 
exhibitwl is one untouched by pity, unslung 
by remorse, and uncorrei'ted by shame: vet 
is this hardihood of tenqier and spirit broken 
by want, disease, solitude, and disappoint* 
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niciit; and he becomes the victim of a dis¬ 
tempered and horror-stricken fancy. It is 
evident, therefore, that no feeble vision, no 
half-visible ghost, not the momentary glance 
of an unbodied being, nor the half-audible 
voice of an invisible one, would be created 
by the continual workings of distress on 
a mind so depraved and flinty. The rutlian 
of .Mr. Scott* hits a mind of (hi.s nature: 
he has no shame or remorse: but the 
corrosioir of hopeless want, the wasting of 
unabating disease, and the gloom of unvaried 
solitude, will have their elTect on every 
nalvirc ; and the harder that nature i.s, and 
the longer time required to work upon it, so 
much the more strong and indelible is the 
impre.ssion. This is all the reason I aju able 
to give, why a man of feeling .so dull should 
yet become insane, should be of so horrible 
a nature. 

That a Letter on Prisons should follow 
those narratives is unfortunate, but not to be 
easily avoided. I confess it is not pleasant 
to be detained so long by subjects so repulsive 
to the feelings of many, as the sutt'erings of 
mankind : but though I assunKlly would 
have altered this arrangement, liad I been 
able to have done it by substituting a better, 
yet am I not of oj)inion that my verses, or 
indeed the verses of any other person, can .so 
rcqjresent the evils and distresses of life as to 
make any material impression on the mind, 
and much less any of injurious nature. Alas! 
sufTerings real, evident, continually before us, 
have not effects very serious or lasting, even 
in the minds of the more retlecting and com- 
])assionate; nor indeed does it seem right 
that the pain caused by sympathy should 
serve for more than a stimulus to benevo¬ 
lence. If then the stiength and .solidity of 
truth placed before our eyes liave effect so 
feeble and transitory, I need not be very 
apprehensive that my representations of 
Poor-houses and Prisons, of wants and suffer¬ 
ings, however faithfully taken, will e.vcite 
any feelings which can be seriously laiuentcd. 
It has always been lield as a salutary e-vercise 
of the mind, to contemplate the evils and 
miseries of our nature : I am not therefore 
without hope, that even tliis glooniy subject 
of Imprisonment, and more especially the. 
Dream of the condemned Highwayman, will 

’ Miumioii. 


excite in some minds that mingled p.ty and 
abhorrence, which, while it is not uiij)leasaiit 
to the feelings, is useful in its operation : it 
ties am! binds us to all mankind bv sensations 
common to us all, and in some degree con¬ 
nects Us, without degradation, even to the 
most miserable and guilty of our fellow- 
men. 

Our concluding subject is Education ; and 
some attejijpt is made to describe its various 
seminaries, from that of tlie Poor ^\'ido^', 
who pronounces the alphabet for infants, to 
' seats whence the light of learning is shed 
' abroad on the world. If, in this Eeller, 

I I describe the lives of literary men as einbit- 
tered by much evil ; if they be often disap¬ 
pointed, and sometimes untilted for tlie world 
they improve ; let it be considered that they 
! are described as men who possess that groat 
' pleasure, the exercise of tlieir own talents, 
j and the delight which (lows from tlieir own 
I exertions : they have joy in their pursuits, 
1 and glory in their acquirements of knowledge. 
Their victory over dillieulties affords the most 
rational cause of tri»imj)li, and the attainment 
of Jiew ideiLs leads to ineatculable riches, such 
' as gratify the glorious avarice of aspiring and 
j comprehensive minds. Here then I place the 
reward of learning.—Our I'niveisities pro¬ 
duce men of the liist scholastic attainments, 
who are heirs to large possessions, or de¬ 
scendants from noble families. Now, to 
those so favoured, talents and ac(iuiiements 
are, unquestionably, means of arrivitig at 
the most elevated and important situations ; 
but these must be the lot of a few : in general, 
the diligence, acuteness, and perseverance 
of a youth at the University, have no other 
reward than some College lionours and emolu¬ 
ments, which they desire to exchange, many 
' of them for very moderate incomes in the 
1 obscurity of some distant village; so that, 
in slating the reward of an ardent and power¬ 
ful mind to consist principally (1 might have 
said entirely) in its own views, efforts, and 
excursions, I place it upon a sure foundation, 
though not one so elevated as the more 
ambitious aspire to. It is surely some en¬ 
couragement to a studious man to reflect, 
that if he be disapj)oinled, he cannot be 
without gratification ; and that if he gets 
but a very humble i)ortion of what the world 
can «'ive,*lie has a continual fruition of un- 
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wearyiiif* eiijoyiiienf, of which it has not 
|)Owcr to deprive him. 

as 1 have detained llie reader, I take 
leave to add a few words on the subject of 
imitation, or, more plaiidy speaking, borrow¬ 
ing. In tlie course of a lung Toem, and more 
especiallv of two long ones, it is very dillieult 
to avoid a r»‘currence of the same thoughts, 
and of similar expre.ssions ; and, however 
careful I have lieen myself in delecting and 
ri'inoving these kinds of repetitions, my 
re.iders, I cpiestion not, would, if dispost-d 
to seek tliem, lind many remaining. I'or 
these I can only plead tha' common e.xcuse 
—they are the otfences of a bad nunnory, 

ami not of vulunlarv inattention ; to which 

% 

I must add the dilliculty (1 have already 

mentioned) of avoiding the error : this kind 

of jilagiarism will therefprs', I conceive, be 

treated witli lenity : and of the more criniitial 

♦ 

kind, borrowing from others, I plead, with 
much contidetice, ‘not guilty.’ but while 
1 claim c.xemplion from guilt, I do not allirm 
that much of sentiment and much of e.v])res* 
sion may not bedet4‘cted in the viLst collection 
of I'higlisli poetry : it is sulDcient for an 
autlior, that he uses not the words or ide;ui 
of another witliout acknowledgment, and 
lids, and no mon> than this, I mean, liy 
disclaiming debts of the kind ; yet resem* 
blance.s are sometimes so very .striking, tliat it 
retpiires faith in a reader to admit they were * 
undesigned. A line in the second Letter, 
‘And monuments themselves memorials 
need,' i 

was written long before the author, in an 
accidental recourse to Juvenal, read— 
(juamhxjuideni data sunt ipsi.s (piocpie fata 
sepulcliris. 

AW. X. I. Ml). 

and for this I believe the reader will readily 


give me credit. But there is another apparent 
imitation in the life of Blanetf (Letter xjv), 
a simile of so particular a kind, that its 
occurrence to two writers at the same time 
must appear ;is an extraordinary event; for 
this rea.son I once determined to e.xclude it 
from the relation ; but, as it Wius truly un¬ 
borrowed, and suilni the ))Iace in which it 
stood, this .seemcsl, on after-consideration, 
to be an act of cowardice, and the lines are 
(la refore print^l ;is they were written about 
two months before the very same thought 
(prosaically dresl) appearcnl in a periodical 
work of the last summer. It is highly 
probable, in these ca-ses, that both may derive 
the idea from a forgotten but common 
^ource; and in this way 1 must entreat the 
reader to do me justice, by accounting for 
»»ther sucli resemblances, slioidd any be 
detecl4*d. 

I know not whether to some readers the 
placing two or three l.atin (piotations to a 
l.ett T may not appear pedantic and ostenta¬ 
tious, while both they and the Lnglish ones 
may be thought uimecivisary. Tor tho 
necessity 1 have not much to advance; but 
if they he allowable (and certainly the best 
writers have udoplinl them), then, when two 
or throe dilTerent subjects occur, so many of 
(hose motloevS seem to be iixpiiretl: nor will 
a charge of iKxlanlry ronunn, when it is con¬ 
sidered that these things are gonerallv taken 
from some books familiar to (he school-boy, 
and Ihe selecting them is facilitated by tbe 
use of a book of common-place: yet, with 
(his help, (he la.sk of motto-hunting has been 
.so unpleasant to me, tliat I liave in various 
instances given \ip (bo quotation I wivs in 
pursuit of, ami subslitutwl sucli Knglish 
verse or prose as 1 could find or invent for 
my purpose. 
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LETTER I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


These did the ruler of the deep ordain, 

To build proud navies, and to rule the main. 

Pope’s Homer's Iliad, book vi, 11. 45, 40. ' 

Such place hath Deptford, navybuilding 
town, 

Woolwich and Wapping, smelling strong of 
pitch ; 

Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown, ■ 

•And Twick’nam such, which fairer scenes 
enrich, ■ 

Pope's Imilntion of Spenser, vi. 1-4. 

... Fit cum coelestibus undis 

Aequoreae miscentur aquae: caret ignihus 
aether, 

Caecaque nox premitur tenobris hiemisque 
suisque; 

Discutiunt tamen has, praebentque micantia 
lumen 

Fulmina : fulmineis ardescunt ignibus nndae. 
Ovid, Metamorph. lib. .\i, II. 519-23. 


The Difficulty of describing Town Scenery— 
A Comparison uith certain Views in the ' 
Country—The Hirer and Quay—The 
Shipping and business—Ship-Building— 
Sea-Boys and Port-Views—Village and 
Town Scenery again compared—Walks 
from Town—Cottage and adjoining Heath, 
kc .—House of Sunday Entertainment— : 
The Sea : a Summer and Winter View— 
A Shipwreck at Night, and its Effects 
on Shore—Evening Amusements in the ; 
Borough—An Apology for the imperfect 
View which can be given of these Subjects. | 


‘ Describe the Borough ’—though our idle 
tribe 

May love description, can we so describe. 

That you shall fairly streets and buildings 
trace, 

And all that gives distinction to a place ? 

This cannot be ; yet, moved by your request, 

A part I paint—let fancy form the rest. 

Cities and towns, the various haunts of 
men, 

Require the pencil; they defy the pen : 

Could he, who sang .so well the Grecian llept, 

.'^0 well have sung of alley, lane, or street ? 


Can measured lines these various buildings 
show. 

The Town-IIall Turning, or the Prospect 
Bow ? 

Can I the seats of wealth and want explore, 
And lengthen out my lays from door to door ? 

Then let tliy fancy aid me—I repair 
From this tall mansion of our last-year’s 
mayor, 

Till M’e the outskirts of the Borough reach, 
And the.se half-buried buildings next the 
beach; 

Where hang at open doors the net and cork, 
While squalid sea-dames mend the mesliy 
M'ork ; 

Till comes t!ie hour, wlien fishing through the 
tide, 

Tlie weary luisband throws his freight aside ; 
A living mass, uhich now demands the wife, 
Th’ alternate labours of their humble life. 

Can .scenes like these withdraw thee from 
thy wood, 

Thy upland forest or thy valley’s flood ? 
.‘^eek then thy garden’s shrubby hound, and 
look. 

As it steals by, upon the bordering brook ; 
That winding streamlet, limpid, lingering, 
slow. 

Where the reeds whisper when the zephyrs 
blow; 

Where in the midst, upon her throne of green, 
Sits the large lily » as the water’s queen ; 
And makes tlie current, forced awhile to stay. 
Murmur and bubble as it shoots away ; 
•Draw then the strongest contrast to that 
.stream, 

And our broad river will before thee seem. 

I With ceaseless motion comes and goes the 
tide, 

Flowing, it fills the channel va.st and wide ; 

I Then back to sea, with strong majestic sweep 
' It rolls, in ebb yet terrible and deep ; 
i Here sampire-banks - and salt-wort® bound 
I the flood, 

! There stakes and sea-weeds withering on the 

I mud; 
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And liiglier np, a ridgp of all tilings liase, 
Whioli some strong tide lias roll'd upon the 
place. 

Thy gentle river boasts its pigmy boat, 
Urged on by pains, half grounded, half alloiit ; 
While at her stern an angler lakes his stand, 
And marks the fish he purposes to land ; 

From that clear .space, wliere, in the cheerful 
ray ] 

Of the warm .sun, the .scaly people play. I 
Far other craft our prouder river shows, ■ 
Hoys, pink.s and sloops; brigs, brigantines | 
and snows: 

Nor angler we on our wide stream descry, i 
But one poor dredger wliere lu.s oyster.s lie : ‘ 
He, cold and wet, and driving with the I 
tide, _ I 

Beats his weak arms against Ins tarry side. 
Then drains the remnant of diluted gin, 

To aid the warmth that languishes within ; 
Benewing oft his jioor attempts to heat 
His tingling lingers into gathering heat. 

He shall again he seen when evening comes, 
And .social partie.s crowd llieir favourite 
rooms: i 

Where on the table ]»ipe.s and papers lie, ! 

The steaming howl or foaming tankard by ; 
’Ti-s then, with all these comforts spread 
around, i 

They hear the painfid dreilger’s welcome ^ 

sound ; 

And few themselves the savoury boon deny. I 
The food tliat feeds, the living luxury. 

Von is our quay ! those smaller lioys from , 

lOUTl, 

Its various wares, for country-use, bring 
down; 

Those laden waggons, in return, impart 
The country-produce to the city mart; 

Hark ! to the clamour in that miry road, 
Bounded and narrow’d by }on vessels’ load ; 
The lumbering u'ealth she empties round the 
place. 

Package, and jiarcel, hogshead, che.st, and 
case: 

^^’hi!e the loud .seaman and the angry hind, 
Mingling in business, bellow to the wind. 

Near the.se a crew amphibious, iu the docks, ' 
Bear, for the sen, those castles on (he stocks ; i 
See! (he long keel, wliich soon the waves 
must hide ; 

See ! tile strong ribs wliicli form the roomy 
sfde; 


Bolls yielding slowly to the sturdiest stroke, 
And planks < which curve and crackle in the 
.smoke. 

,\round the whole rise cloudy M'reaths, and far 
Boar the warm pungonce of o’er-hoiling tar. 

Dabbling on shore half-naked sea-boys 
crowd, 

.^wirn round a ship, or swing upon the shroud; 
Or in n boat purloin’d, with paddles play, 

.\nd grow familiar with the watery way : 
Young though tliey be, they feel whoso sons 
they are. 

They know what Brili.sh seamen do and dare; 
Proud of that fame, they raise and they enjoy 
The rustic uondcr of the village-boy. 

Before you hid tlie.se hu.sy scenes adieu, 
Behold the wealth that lies in public view, 
Those far-extended heaps of coal and coke, 
Where fresh-fill'd lime-kilns breathe their 
.stilling smoke. 

This shall )>a.s.s off, and you heliold, instead, 
Tin* niglit-fire gleaming on lls chalky he<l; 

\\ hen from the liglit-liouse brighter beams 
M ill rise. 

To sliOM- the sliipman uhere the .slialloM' lies. 

Thy Malks are ever pleasant; every scene 

Is rich in beauty, lively, or serene- 

Bicli— is tlial varied vieu’ mHIi MOods around, 
Seen from tliv seal, Mithin the shrubb’rv 
.hound ; 

Where sliines the distant lake, and M'here 
appear 

From ruins bolting, unmole.sted door; 
Lively—the village-green, the inn, the place, 
Where the good uidow .schools her infant 
race. 

Sliop.s, whence are heard the hammer and the 
saw, 

And villago-plensuros unreproved by law; 
Then how serene! when in voiir favourite 
room, 

Gales from your jasmines soothe the evening 
gloom; 

When from your upland paddock you look 
down, 

And just perceive the smoke which hides the 
town; 

When weary peasants at the close of day 
Walk to tlieir cots, and part upon the 
M ay; 

When cattle sloMly cross the shallow brook, 
And .sheplierds pen their folds, and rest u|>on 
• their crook. 
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We prune our hedge-;, prime our slentler 
trees, 

And nothing looks uutulorM and at ease ; 

On the wide heath, or in the How'ry vale, 

We scent the vapours of the sea-born gale ; 
Broad-beaten paths lead on from stile to stile. 
And sewers from streets, the road-side banks 
defile; 

Our guarded fields a sense of danger show, 
Where garden-crops with corn and clover 

grow ; 

Fences are form’d of wreck and placed around, 
(With tenters tipp'd) a strong repulsive 
bound ; 

Wide and deep ditches by the gardens run, | 
^nd there in ambush lie tlie trap and gun ; 

Or yon broad board, which guards each 
tempting prize, , , , 

‘ Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies. 

There stands a cottage with an open door, 
Its garden undefended blooms before : 

Her wheel is still, and overturn'd her stool, 

W bile the lone widow seeks the neighb ring 
pool: 

This gives us hope, all views of town to shun— 
No ! here are tokens of the sailor-son ; 

That old blue jacket, and that .shirt of check. 
And silken kerchief for the seaman’s neck ; 
Sea-spoils and shells from many a distant 
shore, 

And furrv robe from frozen Labrador. 

Our busy streets and sylvan-walks between, 
Fen, marshes, bog and iieath all intervene; 
Here pits of crag, with spongy, pla.shy base, 
To some enrich th’ uncultivated space : 

For there are blossoms rare, and curious 
rush, 

Tlie gale’s rich balm, and sun-dew’s crimson 

blush, . 

Whose velvet leaf with radiant beauty dress d, 
Forms a gay pillow for the plover’s breast. 

Not distant far, a house commodious made, 
(Lonely yet public stands) for Sunday-trade; 
Thither,'for this day free, gay parties go. 
Their tea-house walk, their tippling rendez- 

There humble couples sit in corner-bowers. 
Or gaily ramble for Ih’ allotted hours; 
Sailors and lasses from the tomi attend, 

The servant-lover, the apprentice-fnend ; 
With all the idle social tribes who seek, 

And find their Immble pleasures once a 

week. 


Turn to the watery world ! - but wlio to 
lliee 

(X woiuler yet unview d) >.luill paint the 
sea ? 

Various and vast, sublime in all its forms, 
When lull’d by zephyrs, or uhen roused by 

storms, , j 1 

Its colours changing, when from clouds and 

sun 

Shades after shades upon the surface run ; 
Embrown’d and horrid now, and now seiene, 

In limpid blue, and evanescent green ; 

\nd oft the foggv hunks on ocean lie, 

Lift the fair sail, and cheat th’ experienced 
eye.5 

Be it the summer-noon : a sandy space 
The ebbing tide has left upon its place ; 

Then just the hot and stony beach above. 
Light twinkling streams in bright confusion 
move : 

(For heated thus, the warmer air ascends, 

And with the cooler in its fall contends)-- 
'I'hen the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as it sleeps. 

Then slowly sinking ; curling to the straiul, 
Faint, lazy waves o’ercreep the ridgy sand, 
Or lap the tarry boat with gentle blow. 

And back return in silence, smooth and 

slow. 

.^hips in the calm seem anclinr’d ; for tliey 
glide 

On the still sea, urged solely by the tide ; 

Art. thou not present, this calm scene befoie. 
Where all beside is pebbly length of shore, 
And far a;; eye can reach, it can discern no 

more? 

Yet sometimes comes a rufUing cloud to 
make 

The quiet surface of the ocean shake ; 

;Vs an awaken’d giant with a frown 
Might show his Avrath, and then to sleep sink 

dowm. 

View now the winter-storm ! above, one 

Black atrunbroken, all the skies o’^rshroud: 

1 Tb’ unwieldy porpoise through the day before 
Had roll’d in view of boding men ' 

And .sometimes bid and sometimes .show d Ih.-» 

form, , . 

Dark as the cloud, and furious as the storm 

All Avhere the eye delights, yet dreads li 
The breaking billows ca.st the flying foam 
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Tfion tlie billows risinfj—all llio I 

Is r«*sHpss cliaiiyo ; Hu* waves so swellM and j 
steep, I 

Breaking and sinking, and Mie sunken swells, 
Nor one, one inoinent, in its station dwells : 
Ibit nearer land vou tnav the billows trace, 
As if contending in tlieir watery chase ; 

May watch the mightiest till the slioal the\ 
reach, 

Then break and liiirry to tlieir utmost stretch ; 
Curl’d as they come, they strike willi furious 
force, 

And then re-flowing, take tlieirgrafingcour.se, 
Kaking the rounded (lints, whicli ages past 
Roll’d by their rage, and shall to ages last. 

Far off the petrel in the troubh*<l way 
.^'wiins with her brood, or flutters in the sprav; 
."^he rises often, of((‘n drops again, 1 

And sports at ease on the teinpestuons main. , 
High o’er the restless deep, above the reach j 
Of gunner’s hope, vast (lights of wild-ducks 
stretch ; 

Far as the eye can glance on either side, 

In a broad spare and level line they glide; 

All in tlieir wedge-like figures from the north. ' 
Day after day, flight after (light, go forth. 
In-.shore tlii*ir passage tribes of sea-giills * 
urge, 

And (Iroj) for prey within Ihesweepingsurge ; ‘ 
Oft in the rough opposing blast (hey flv j 
Far hack, then turn, and all tlieir force apply, , 
While to the storm they give their weak com- | 
plaining cry; 

Or elup the sleek white pinion to the breast, 
And in the restless ocean dip for rest. 
Darkness liegins to reign ; the louder wind 
Appals the weak and awes the lirmer mind ; 
Ihit friglit.s not him, whom evening and the 


.spray 

In part eoneoal—von jirowlor on liis way : 
Lo! he has .something .seen ; he runs apac 
As if he fear'd companion in (he chase; 
ile sees his prize, and now he turns again, 
.'^luwly and sorrowing—* Was vour search’i 
vain ? ’ 

Oruniy he answers. ‘ ’Tis a sorry sight ! 

A seaman s body; there'll be more to-night I 
Hark! to those sounds! thev're froi 
distress at .sen : 


How quick lliey come! What terrors may 
there he! 


Ve.s, Mis a driven vessel: I discern 

liyhts,signs of terror,gleaniingfromlhcslern; 


Others behold (hem loo, and from the town 
In various parties seamen hurry down ; 

Their wives inirsne, and damsels urged hv 
dread, 

Lest men so dear he into danger led ; 

Tlieir head the gown has hooded, and their 
call 

In this sad night is piercing like the squall; 
They feel their kinds of power, and when they 
meet, 

Cliide, fondle, weep, dare, threaten,or entreat. 

See one poor girl, all terror and alarm, 

Has fondly seizo<l upon lier lover’s arm; 

' Thou .shall not venture ; ’ and ho on.swers 
‘ No! 

I will not.still.shecrie.s, ‘ Thousbalt not go.’ 

No need of this ; not here the stoutest boat 
Can through such breakers, o’er .such billows 
float ; 

Vet may they view these lights upon the beach, 
U liij'h yield (liem liope, whom help can never 
reach. 

I'l'Oin parted clouds the moon her radiance 
throws 

On the \\ ild uaves, and all the danger shows; 
But shous them beaming in her shining vest, 
Terrilie .splendour! gloom in glory dre.ss'd 1 
Ibis for a moment, and then clouds again 
Hide every beam, and fear and darkness reign. 

But hear we now (hose sounds ? Do lights 
appear ? 

I see them not ! the storm alone I hear: 
-Vnd lo ! the sailors liomewartl take tlieir way; 
-Man must endure—let us submit and pray. 

Such are our winter-views; hut niglit 
comes on — 


Now business sleeps, and daily carCvS arc gone; 
Now pjirties form, and some their friends assist 
I'o waste the idle hours at .sober whist; 

Ihe tavern’s |>leasure or tiie eoncert’.s charm 
I nnumher'd moments of their sting disarm ; 
I’lay-liills and ojien doors a crowd Invite, 
lo pass olT one dread portion of the night; 
.\nd sliow and song and luxury combined, 
Lift otT from man this burthen of mankind. 
Others advenCrous walk abroad and nu'ct 


Returning parties pacing through the street; 
W hen various voices, in tlie dying day, 

Hum in our walks, and greet us in our M*ay; 
'' lieu tavern-lights flit on from room to roonv 
And guide the tipplingsailorstiiggeriughome: 
1 here as we jiass, tlie jingling hells lietray 
How business rises with Ihe closing dav.* 
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Now walking silent, by the river’s side, 

The ear perceives the rippling of the tide ; 

Or measured cadence of the lads who tow 
Some enter’d lioy, to fix her in her row ; 

Or hollow sound, which from the parish*bell 
To some departed spirit bids farewell! 

Thus shall you sometliing of our Borough 
know, 

Far as a verse, with Fancy's aid, can show : 


Of sea or river, of a quay or street, 

The best description must be incomplete ; 

But when a happier theme succe(‘ds, and 
when 

Men are our subjects and the deeds of men ; 

Then may we find the Muse in happier 
style, 

And we may sometimes sigh and sometimes 
smile. 


LETTER II. THE CHURCH 


. . . Festinat. enim decurrere velox 

Flosculus angustae miseraeqiie brevissima 
vitae 

Portio ; dum bihimus, dum serta, unguenta, 
puellas 

Poscimus, ohrepit non intellecta senectus. 

.Tuvexal, Nflt. ix. 11. 12C-9. 

And when at last tliy love shall die, 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath? 
Wilt thou repress each stn>ggling sigh, 

.\nd cheer witli smiles the bed of death ? 

Percy. 

Several Meanings of the word Church —The 
Building so called, here intended—Its 
Antiquity and Grandeur—Columns and 
Aiies—Tlie Tower : the Stains made by 
Time comjiareil with the mock .Antiquity 
of the Artist—Progress of Vegetation on 
.such Buildings—Bells—Tombs : one in 
decay—Mural Monuments, and tlie Nature 
of their Inscriptions—An Instance in a 
departed Burgess—Churchyard Graves— 
Mourners for the Dead—A Story of a 
betrothed Pair in humble Life, and Effects 
of Grief in the Survivor. 

‘ What i.s a Church ? ’—Let Truth and 
Reason speak, • 

Tiiey would reply, ‘ The faithful, pure, and 
meek ; 

From Christian folds, the one selected race, 

Of all professions, and in every place.’ 

‘ What is a Church ? ’—‘ A flock,’ our vicar 
cries, 

‘ Whom bishops govern and whom priests 
advise; 

Wherein are various states and due degrees, 

The bench for honour, and the stall for 
ease; 

That ease be mine, which, after all his cares, 

The pious, peaceful prebendary shares.’ 


‘ What is a Church ? ’—Our honest sexton 
tells, 

• ’Tis a tall building, with a tower and hells; 
Where priest and clerk with joint exertion 
strive 

To keep the ardour of their flock alive ; 
That, by his periods eloquent and grave ; 
This, by responses, and a well-set stave ; 
These for the living ; but when life be fled, 
I toll myself the requiem for the dead.' 

Tis to this Church 1 call thee, and that 
place 

Where slept our fathers when they’d run their 
race: 

We too shall rest, and then our children keep 
Their road in life, and then, forgotten, sleep ; 
Meanwhile the building slowly falls away, 
And, like the builders, will in time decay. 

The old foundation—but it i.s not clear 
When it was laid—you care not for the year; 
On this, as parts decay'd by time and storms, 
.\rose these various disproportion’d forms ; 
Vet Gothic, all the learn’d who visit us 
(.\nd our small wonders) have decided thus : 
‘ Von noble Gothic arch,’ • That Gothic door; ’ 
So have they said ; of proof you'll need no 
more. 

Herelarge plain columnsri.sein solemn style. 
You’d love thegloom they make in either aile; 
When the sun’s rays, enfeebled as they 
(And .shorn of .splendour) through the stoned 

glilSS, 

Faintly displays the figures on the floor, 
Which* pleased distinctly in their place before. 

But ere you enter, yon bold tower survey. 
Tall and entire, and venerably gray, 

For time has .soften’d what was harsh when 

new, 

And now the stains are all of sober hue ; 
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Thf* living' staitH which Nahiro's hand alone. 
Profuse of life, pours forth upon the stone ; 
For ever Krowing ; where the common eye 
(’an hut the bare and rocky bed descry : 
There Science loves to trace her tribes minute, 
Tlio juiceless foliage, and the tasteless fruit; 
There slie perceives them round the surface 
creep, 

And while they meet, their due distinction 
keep ; 

Mix’d but not blended; each its name retains. 
And tiiese are Nature’s ever-during stains. 
And wouldst thou, artist! with thy tint? 


and brush, 

Form shades like these ? Pretender, wliere 
thv blush ? 

In three short hours shall thy presuming hand 
Th' elTectof three slow centuries commaml ? • 
Thou may’st thy various greens ami grays 
contrive. 

They are not liclietis, nor like aught alive ; — 
Hut yet proceed, and when thy tints are lost, 
I-'led in the shower, or crumbled by the fri»st; 
W hen all thy work is done away lus clean 
As if thou never spread's! thy gray and green ; 
Then may’st thou see how Nature’s work is 
<lone. 

How slowly true she lays her coloiirs on ; 
When her least speck upon the hardest tlitit 
Ihks mark and form and is n living tint; 
.\nd so embodied with tlio rock, that few 
Can the small germ upon the substance view.* 
Seeds, to our eye invisible, will litid 
On the rude rock the bed that fits their kind ; 
There, in the rugged soil, they safely dwell, 
Till showers and snows the subtle atoms swell. 
And spread th’ enduring foliagethen we 


I 


trace 

The freckled flower upon the flinty base ; 
These all increase, (ill in unnoticiHl years 
The stony tower as gray with ago appears ; 
With coats of vegetation, thinly spread. 

Coat above coat, the living on (he dead : 
These then dissolve to dust, and make a way 
For bolder foliage, nursed by tlieir decay : 
The long-enduring ferns in time will all 
Die and depose (licir dust upon the wall; 
W'hero the wing’d seed may rest, till many 
a (lower 

Show Flora’.s triumph o'er the falling tower. 
Hut ours yet stands, and has its bells 
renown’d 


For size magnificent and solemn sound ; 


Fach has its motto : some contrived to tell, 

In monkish rhyme, the uses of a bell»; 

.Such wond’roiis good, as few conceive could 
spring 

From ten loud coppers when their clappers 
swing. 

Filter’d the Church ; we to a tomb proceed, 
Wliose names and titles few attempt to read ; 
Old English letters, and those half pick’d out, 
Leave us, unskilful readers, much in doubt; 
Our sons .shall see its more degraded state; 
The tomb of grandeur hastens to its fate; 
That marble arch, oiw sexton’s favourite 
show, 

With all those ruff’d and painted pairs below; 
The noble lady and the lord who rest 
Supine, as courtly dame and warrior dress’d; 
All are departed from their state sublime, 
Mangled and wounded in their war with time 
('ollcagueil witli miscliief; here a leg is fled, 
And lo ! (lie baron with but half a liead ; 
Midway is cleft (he arch ; the very base 
Is batter’d round and shiftiHl from its place. 

Wonder not, mortal, at thy quick d«H*ay — 
See ! men of marble piece-meal meit away ; 
When whase the image we no longer read, 

Hut monuments themselves memorials need.* 
With few such stately proofs of grief or 
pride 

Ry wealth erected, is our Cluirch siipplieil; 
Hut we have mural tablets, every size, 

Tliat wo could wish, or vanity devise. 

Death levels man,—the wicked and (he ju.st, 
The wise, tlie weak, lie blended in the dust; 
And by the honours dealt to every name, 

The king of terrors seems to level fame. 
—See ! liero lamented wives, and every wife 
The pride and comfort of her husband's life; 
Here, to her spouse, with every virtue graced, 
His mournful widow 1ms a trophy placed ; 
And here ’(is doubtful if the duteous son, 

, Or tlie good father, he in praise outdone. 

This may be nature ; when our friends we 
I lose, 

Our alter’d feelings alter too our views; 

^ What in their tempers teased us or distress’d, 
Is, with our anger and the dead, at rest; 
And much we grieve, no longer trial mode, 
For that impatience which we then display’d ; 
Now to their love and worth of every kind 
A soft compunction turns tti’ afllicted mind; 
Virtues neglected then, adorwl become, 

I And graces slighleil, blos.soiu on the tomb. 
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'Tis well; but let not lore nor griel believe 
That we assent (who neither loved nor grieve) ; 
To all that praise which on the tomb is read, 
To all that passion dictates for the dead ; 

But more indignant, we the tomb deride, 
Whose bold inscription flattery sells to pride. 

Read of this Burgess—on the stone appear ^ 
How worthy he ! how virtuous ! and how 
dear! 

What wailing was there when his spirit fled. 
How mourn’d his lady for her lord when dead, 
And tears abundant through the town were 
shed ; 

See ! he was liberal, kind, religious, wise. 

And free from all disgrace and all disguise ; 
His sterling worth, which words cannot ex¬ 
press, 

Lives with liis friends, tlieir pride and their 
distress. 

All this of Jacob Holmes ? for his the name; 
He tlms kind, liberal, just, religious ?—shame! 
Whatisthetruth? Old Jacob married thrice; 
He dealt in coals, and av’rice was his vice; 
He ruled the Borougli when his year came on, 
And some forget, and some are glad he sgone; 
h'or never yet with shilliiig could he part. 

But when it left his hand, it struck his Iieart. 

Yet, here will love its last attentions pay. 
And place memorials on the.se beds of clay. 
Large level stones lie fiat upon the grave. 
And half a century’.s sun and tempest brave; 
But many an honest tear and heartfelt sigh 
Have follow’d those who now unnoticed lie ; 
Of these what numbers rest on every side ! 
Without one token left by grief or pride; 
Their graves soon levell’d to the earth, and 
then 

Will other hillocks rise o’er other men ; 

Daily the dead on the decay’d are thrust, 
And generations follow, ‘ dust to dust.’ 

Yes ! there are real mourners—I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 
Attention (through the day)herduties claim’d, 
And to be useful as resign’d she aim’d : 
Neatly she dress’d, nor vainly seem’d t’ expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect; 

But when her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 
She so\ight her place to meditate and weep : 
Then to her mind was all tlie past display’d. 
That faithful memory bring.s to sorrow’s aid : 
For then she thought on one regretted 
youth. 

Her tender trust, and his unquestion’d truth ; 


In ev'ry place she wander’d, where tliey’d 
been, 

.\nd sadly-saered held the parting-scone ; 
Il’here last for sea he took his leave—that 
jvlace 

With double interest would .she nightly trace ; 
For long the courtship was, and he would 
say, 

Each time he sail’d,—'This once, and then 
the day : ’ 

Yet prudence tarried, but when last he went, 
He drew from pitying love a full consent. 
Happy he sail’d, and great the care .she 
took, 

That he .should softly .sleep, and smartly look ; 
White was his belter linen, and his check 
< Was made more trim than any on the deck : 
And every comfort men at sea can know 
I Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 
For he to Greenland .sail’d, and much she told, 
Hom- he .should guard against the climate’s 
cold ; 

Yet saw not danger; dangers he’d withstood, 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood : 
His messmates .smiled at flashings in his 
cheek, 

And he too .smiled, hut seldom would he 
speak; 

For now he found the danger, fell tlie pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not ex¬ 
plain ; 

Hope was awaken’d, as for home he sail d, 
But quickly sank, and never more prevail’d. 
He call’d his friend, and prefaced witli 
a sigh 

A lover’s mes.sage—‘ Thomas, I must die : 
Il’ould I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
And gazing go !—if not, this trifle take, 

And sav, till death I wore it for her sake ; 
Yes ! i must die—blow on, sweet breeze, 
blow on ! 

Give me one look, before my life be gone. 

Oh ’ give me that, and lot me not despair, 
One last fond look-and now repeat the 
prayer.’ 

He had'his wish, had more; I will not 
I paint 

' The lovers’ meeting : she beheld him famt, 

' With tender fears, she took a nearer vieu, 

' Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew; 

1 He tried to .smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
i • Yes ' I mast die ; ’ and hope for ever fled. 
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long she nvirswl liini: lender Ihoijglits 
nipanfinie 

Were inferchange<l, ami hopes ami views 
sublime. 

To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she pray’d, to liim his Uil>le read, 
Soothed tlie faint heart, and held the aching 
head : 

She came with smiles the hour of pain to 
cheer; 

Apart she sigh'd ; alone, she shed the tear; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, slie gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seem'd, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and .seem’d to 
think, 

^'et said not so—‘ Perhaps he will not sink : ‘ 

\ sudden brightness in liis look appear'd, 

\ sudden vigour in Ins voice was lieard ;— 
.''he had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
.Vnd led him forth,and placed him inhischair; 
I.ively he seem’d, and spoke of all he knew. 
The friendly many, and the favourite few; 
.Nor one that dav did he to mind recall 
Ihit.she has treasured, ami slie loves them all; ] 
When in her way she meets them, they a]>pear , 
IN’Culiar people—death has made them dear, 
lie named his friend, Init then Ins haml she 
press'd, 


' • I go,' he said : but as he spoke, she found 
Ilis hand more cold, and fluttering was the 
.sound ! 

Then gazed affrighten’d ; but she caught 
a last, 

A dying look of love,—and all was past! 

She placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved—an odering of her love ; 
For that she urought, for that forsook her 
bed. 

Awake alike to duty and tlie dead ; 

She wouhl have grieved, had fricnd.s presumed 
to spare 

The least assistance—'twas her proper care. 
Hero will she come, and on the grave will 
sit, 

Fohling her arms, in long abstracted fit; 

But if observer pass, will take her round, 

; And careless seem, for she wo\dd not bo 
fotmd; 

Then go again, anil tluis lier hour employ, 
\\’hile visions please her, and while woes 
destrov. 

Forbear, sweet maid ! nor be by fancy M, 
To hold mysterious eonversewith the dead ; 
For .sure at length thy thought.s, thy spirits 
pain, 

In tins sad conflict will disturb thy brain ; 
All have their tasks and trials; thine are 


ttard, 

But short the time and glorio\»s the rewanl; 
And fondly uhisper’d, ‘Thou must go to Thy patient .spirit to thy duties give, 

’ Regard Ihe dead, but to the living live.* 


LETTER III. THE VICAR-THE CURATE, ETC. 


And telling me the sov’reign’st thing on earth 
Was parmacity for an inward bruLso. 
Sn.xKspEARE, Unirij IV, Part I., Act i, 
Scene 11. 

So gentle, yet so brisk, so wond'rous sweet, 
So lit to prattle at a ladv’s feet. 

('HURcmi.r., rhf' Author, 3:>0, BdO. 

Mucl) are the precious hours of youth mispcnl 
In climbing learning’s nigge^l, steep ascent; 
When to llie top the hokladventurcr’s got, 
He reigns vain inonaveh o’er a barren spot; 
Whilst in the vale of ignorance below, 

Folly and vice to rank luKuriance grow; 


Honours and wealth pour in on every side, 
And proud prefennent rolls her golden tide. 
('nuRcmu., The Author, 5-12. 


VICAR 

The late deparb^I Minister of the Borough— 
Ilis soothing and supplicatory Manners— 
Ili-s cool ami timid .uWlions—No Praise 
due to such negative Virtue—.Vddress to 
Characters of this Kind—The Vicar's Em* 
ploymonts—Ilis Talents and moderate 
.\mbilion—Ilis Bislike of Innovation-Ills 
mild but ineffectual Benevolence—.V Sum* 
marv of Ids Character. 
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CURATE 

Mode of iiaying the Rorougb-Minister—The 
Curate has no such Resources—His Learn¬ 
ing and Poverty—Erroneous Idea of his 
Parent—His P'eelint's as a Husband and 

l.'atlj,.i._XhedutifurRegard of Ins numerous 

Painily—His Pleasure as a Writer, liow 
interrupted—No Resource in the Press 
Vulgar Insult—His Account of a Literary 
Isociety, ajid a P'und for the Relief of in¬ 
digent Authors, i:c. 


THE VICAR 

WniiRE ends our chancel in a vaulted space, 
.Sleep the departed vicars of the ))lace ; 

Of most, all mention, memory, thought are 
])ast— 

But take a slight memorial of the last. 

To what famed college we our Vicar owe, 
To what fair county, let historians show : 

Pew now remember when the mild young man. 
Ruddy and fair, his Sunday-task began ; 

Pew live to speak of that soft soothing look 
lie cast around, as he prepared his book ; 

It was a kind of supplicating smile, ^ 

But nothing hopeless of applause, the while; - 
And Mhen he finish’d, his corrected pride 
Pelt the desert, and yet the praise denied. ^ 
Thus he his race began, and to the end ' 
His constant care was, no man to ottend ; 

No haughty virtues stirr’d his peaceful mind, 
Nor urged the priest to leave the flock behind ; 
He was his Master’s soldier, but not one 
To lead an army of his martyrs on : 

Pear was his ruling passion ; yet was love, 
Of timid kind, once known his heart to move ; 
It led his patient spirit uhere it paid 
Its languid offerings to a listening maid ; 
yiie, Aiith her widow'd mother, heard Itim 
speak, 

And sought awhile to find what he would .seek: 
t'lniling he came, he smiled wlien be withdrew. 
And paid the same attention to the two ; 
Meeting and parting without joy or pain, 
lie seem’d to come that he might go again. 
The wondering girl, no prude, but something 
nice. 

At length was chill’d by his unmelting ice ; 
She found her tortoise held such sluggish pace. 
That she must turn and meet him in the chase: 
This not approving, she withdrew till one 
Came who appear’d with livelier hope to run ; 
Who sought a readier way the heart to move, 
Thau by faint dalliance of unfixing love. 


Accuse me not that I approving paint 
Impatient liope or love uithout restiaint; 

Or think the pa.s.'ions, a tumultuous throng, 
strong as they are, ungovernably strung ; 

But is the laurel to the soldier due, 

Who cautious comes not into danger s \ icw i 
What uorth ha?, virtue hy de^ire untried, 
When Nature's self enlists on duty s side 
The married dame in vain assail d the liutli 
i And guarded bo.som of the Ilebiew-youth ; 
But with the daughter of the Priest of On 
The love was lawful, and the guard u as gone ; 
But Josei)h’s fame had lessen d in our view, 
Had he, refusing, fled the maiden too. 

Vet our good j)riest to Josephs piaise 

I aspired. 

As once rejecting what hi.s heart desired ; 

• 1 am escaped,’ he said, w hen none pursued ; 
i When none attacked him, * 1 ym un¬ 
subdued ; ’ 

• Oh pleasing pangs of love,’ he sang again. 
Cold to the joy, and stranger to the pain. 
Ev’n in his age would he address the young, 

• 1 too have fell these fires, and they are 
strong; ’ 

But from the time he left his favourite maid, 
To ancient females his devoirs were paid ; 
And still they miss him after morniig.' prayer; 
Nor yet successor fills the \ icar s chair. 
Where kindred spirits in his praise agree, 

A happy few, as mild and cool as he ; 

The ea.s*v followers in the female train. 

Led without love, and captives without 

chain. 

Ve lilies male ! think (as your tea you sip, 
i AVhile the town small-talk flows from lip to 
lip: 

Intrigues half-gather'd, c( nversation-seraps, 
Kitchen-cabals, and nursery-mishap.s,) 

' If the vast w orld may not some scene produce. 
Some stale where your small talents might 
have use ; 

Within seraglios you might harmless move, 
’Mid ranks of beauty, and in haunts of love ; 
There from loo daring man the treasures 

guard. 

An easy duty, and its own reward ; 

Nature’s soft substitutes, you there might 
save 

From crime the tyrant, and from wrong the 
slave. 

But let applause be dealt in all we may, 

I Our priest was cheerful, and in sea.son gay ; 
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Ilib frequent visits seldom fail’d to please; 
Kasy hitnself, lie sought his neighbour’s ease : 
To a small garden with delight he came, 
And gave successive flowers a summer's fame ; 
These he presented with a grace his own 
To his fair friends, and made their beauties 
known, 

Not without moral compliment ; how they 
‘ bike flowers were sweet, and must like 
flowers decav.’ 

.'^imple ho was, and loved the simple truth, 
^‘et had some useful cunning from his youth ; 
A cunning never to dishonour lent, 

And rather for defence than conquest meant ; 
’ I’was fear of poorer, with some desire to rise, 
Ihit not enough to make him enemies ; 
lie ever aim’d to [ilease ; and to olTem) 

\\’as ever cautious ; for he souglit a friend ; 
Vel for the friendship never much would pav, 
Content to bow, be silent, and obey. 

And by a soothing suff’rance liiid his wav. 

Fiddling and fishing were his arts : at times 
He alter'd sermons, and he aim'd at rhymes ; 
And his fair friends, not yet intent on cards, 
Oft he amused wilh riddles and charades. 
.Mild were his doctrines, and not one dis¬ 


course 


Hut gain'd in .softness what it lost in force : 
Kind his opinions ; he would not receive 
.\n ill report, nor evil act believe ; 

‘ If true, 'twas wrong ; but blemish great or 
small 

Have all mankind ; yea, sinners are ua* all.’ 

If ever fretful thought disturb’d his breast, 
If aught of gloom that cheerful mind op¬ 
press’d, 

It sprang from innovation ; it was then 


He spake of mischief made by re.stle.ss inoi\; 
Not by new doctrines : never in his life 
Would he attend to controvei-sia! strife ; 

I'or sects he cared not; ‘ They arc not of u^. 
Nor need we, brethren, their concerns discuss ; 
Ihit’tis the change, the .schism at home I feel; 
Ills few perceive, and none luivo skill to heal; 
Not at the altar our young brethren read 
{I'iicing their flock) the decalogue and crew!; 

ill tlieir desks tliey stand, 
Witli naked surplice, lacking hood and baud : 
Churches are now of holy song bereft, 

And half our ancient customs changed or 
left; 


I’ew sprigs of ivy are at Christmas seen, 
Nor crimson berry lips the holly’s green; 


I Mistaken choirs refuse the solemn strain 
Of ancient t'tcrnhold, which from ours amain 
I Comes flying forth from aile to aile about, 
Sweet links of harmony and long drawn out.’ 

I These wore to him essentials; all things new 
He deem’d superfluous, useless, or untrue ; 
To all beside indilTercuf, easy, cold, 

Here the lire kindltsl, and the wo was told. 

I Habit with him was all the test of truth, 

! ‘ It must he right: I’ve dune it from my 
youth.’ 

Questions he answer’d in as brief a way, 

: ‘ It must be wrong—it was of yesterday.’ 

Tliough mild benevolence our priest 
I j)o.'vsess’d, 

I ’Twas but byw ishes or by wonls e.xiwess’d: 

' Circles in water, as they wider How, 

The le.ss conspicuous in their progress grow; 
And when at last they toucli iqion tlie shore. 
Distinction ceases, and they're view’d no 
more. 

His lov<*, like that last circle, all ombract'd, 
Ihit wilh ciTect that nevor could bo traced. 
Now rests our Vicar. They w ho knew him 
I best. 

Proclaim his life C have been cntirelv rest ; 
Free from all evils which disturb bis mind, 
Whom studies ve.x and controversiivs blind 
I The ricli approvinl,—of them in awe he 
stood : 

The poor admired,—they all believed him 
' good; 

Tlie ohl and serious of his liahits spoke ; 

The frank and youthful loved his pleasant 
joke ; 

Mothers approval a safe contenti'd guest, 
Ami daughters one who back’d each small 
reipiesl: 

III him his floek found nothing to coiidenm ; 
Him .sectaries liked,—he nevertroubled f hem; 
No trifles fail’d his yielding mind to plciusc, 
And all his passions sunk in early ejvse; 

Nor one so old has left this world of sin, 
More like the being that he enter'd in. 

THE CURATE 

I Ask you w hat lands our pastor tithes?—Alas! 

I But few our acres, and but short our grovss; 
III some fat pastures of the rich, indeed, 
May roll (he single cow or favourite steed ; 
Who, stable-fed, is liere for pleasure seen, 
Ilis sleek sides bathing in the dewy green: 
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But these, our hilly heath and common wide 
Yield a slight portion for the parish-guide ; 

No crops luxuriant in our borders stand, 

For here M e plough the ocean, not the land ; 
;?tiU reason m ills that we our pastor pay, 

And custom does it on a certain day : 

Much is the duty, small the legal due. 

And this with grateful minds we keep in view ; 
Each makes his ofFring, some by habit led. 
Some by the thought, that all men must be fed; 
Duty and love, and piety and pride, \ 

Have each their force, and for tlie priest 
provide. 1 

Not thus our Curate, one uhom all believe 
Pious and jvist, and for whose fate they grieve; 
All see him poor, but ev’n the vulgar know 
He merits love, and (heir respect bestow. ' 
A man so learnkl you shall but seldom see. 
Nor one so honour'd, so aggrieved as he ; 

Not grieved by years alone; though his appear 
Dark and more dark ; severer on severe: 

Not in his need,—and yet we all must grant 
How painhil Mis for feeling age to want : 

Nor in his body's sutferings ; yet ue UnoM’ 
Where ime has plo\igh'd, there misery loves 
to sow ; 

But in the wearit*d mind, that all in vain 
M ars with distress, and struggles with its pain 
His father saw his powers—' I’ll give,* 
quoth he, 

' My first-born learning ; ’twill a portion be : 
riihap])y gift! a portion for a son ! 

But all he hadhe learn’d, and was tmdone ! 

Better, apprenticed to an humble trade, 
Had he the cassock for the priesthood made, 
Or IhroAvn the shuttle, or the saddle shaped, 
And all these pangs of feeling souls escaped. 

He once had hope—hope ardent,lively,light; 
His feelings pleasant, and his prospects bright: 
ICager of fame, he read, he thought, he wrote, j 
M’eigh’d the Greek page, and added note on 
note ; 

.\t morn, at evening at his Mork was he, 

And dream’d nhat his Euripides would be. 
Then care began ;—he loved, he moo d, he 
M'ed ; 

Hope cheer’d him still, and Hymen bless’d 
his bed— 

A Curate’s bed ! then came the Moful years ; 
Tlie husband’s terrors, and the father’s tears; 
A M’ife groM n feeble, mourning, pining, vex’d, 
With M'ants and Moes— by daily cares 
perplex’d ; 


No more a help, a smiling, soothing aid. 

But boding, drooping, sickly, and afraid. 

A kind physician, and M ithout a fee, 

Gave his opinion—' J?end her to the sea.’ 

‘ Alas! ’ the good man ansuer'd, ‘ can I send 
friendless Moman ? Can I find a friend i 
No ; I must with her, in her need, repair 
To that new place; the poor lie everyM here; — 
Some priest Avill pay me for my pious pains: ’— 
He said, he came, and here he yet remains. 

Behold hisdnelling ; this poor hut he hires, 
Where he from vieM’, thougli not from Munt, 
retires ; 

Where four’fair daughters, and five soiTOM ing 
sons, 

ParUike his suft'erings, and dismiss his duns: 
.Vll join their efforts, and in patience learn 
To Mant the comforts they aspire to earn ; 

; For the sick mother something they’d obtain, 
To soothe her grief and mitigate her pain ; 

1 For (he sad father something they’d procure, 

I To ease the burthen they themselves endure. 
Virtues like tliese at once delight and pres.s 
On (he fond father Mith a ])roud distress ; 

On all around he looks with care and love, 
Grieved to behold, but happy to approve. 
Then from his care, his love, his grief he 
steals, 

And by himself an aulliors pleasure feels ; 
Each line detains him ; he omits not one, 
And all the .sorrOMS of bis state are gone.— 
Alas : ev’n then, in that delicious hour, 

He feels his fortune, and laments its poMcr. 
Some tradesman's bill his wandering eyes 
engage, 

.Some scraMl for payment thrust ’tuixt page 
and page; 

.■^ome bold, loud rapping at his humble 
door. 

Some surly message he has heard before, 
Anakc, alarm, and tell him he is poor. 

An angry dealer, vulgar, rich, and i)Vou(l, 
Thinks of liis bill, and passing, raps aloud; 
The elder daughter meekly makes him May 
‘ I M-ant my money, and I cannot stay : 

My mill is stopp’d; what, Miss. 1 cannot 

grind; i • 4 » 

Go tell vour father he must raise the 
Still trembling, troubled, the dejected maid 
Says, • Sir, my father!—’ and then stops 

afraid: .. , , 1 . 

Ev'n his hard heart is soften d, and he hears 

Her voice with pity ; he respects her tears ; 
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His stubborn features half admit a smile, 
And Lis tone softens—■ Well! I'll wait awhile.’ 

I’ity ! a man so ^'ood, so mild, so meek, 
Atsuch an ajje, should have his bread to seek ; 
And all those rude and fierce attacks to dread. 
That are more harrowing' than the want of 
bread ; 

All! who shall whisjier to that misery peace ! 

And sav that want and insolence shall cease ? 
% 

• Hilt w hy not publish ? ‘—those who know' 
too well, 

Dealers in Greek, are fearful 'twill not sell; 


But these are men who yield such bless’d 
relief, 

I'hat with the grievance they destroy the 
grief; 

Their timely aid the needy sulTerers find. 
Their generous manner soothes the sufTering 
mind ; 

Tiieirs is a gracious bounty, form'd to raise 
Him whom it aids; their charity is praise; 
A common bounty may relieye distress. 

Hut whom the yulgar succour, they oppress 
This though a fayour, is an honour too. 


Then he himself is timid, troubled, slow. 
Nor likes his labours nor his griefs to show ; 
The hope of fame may in his heart have 
place. 

Hill he h:Ls dread and horror of disgrace ; 
Nor has he that confiding, easy way, 

That might his learning and liimself display; 
Hut to his work he from the world retreats. 
And frets and glories o’er the favourite sheets. 

Hut.se(?! the man himself; and sure I trace 
.■^igns of new joy exulting in that face 
O’er care that sleeps—we err, or we discern 
Life in thy looks—the reason may we learn ? 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ I’m happy, I confess. 
To learn that some areplc.ised with happiness 
^\'hich others feel—there are who now com¬ 
bine 

The worthiest natures in the best ilesign, * 
To aid the letter'd poor, and soothe such ills 


Though mercy's duty, yet 'tis merit’s due ; 
^Vhen our relief from such resources rise, 

All painful sense of obligation dies; 

And grateful feelings in the bosom wake. 

For 'tis their olTerings, not their alms, we 
take. 

‘ Long may these founts of charity remain, 
.\nd never slirink, hut to he fill’d again ; 
True ! to the author they are now conlini*d, 
To him who gave the treivsure of his mind. 
His time, his health, and thankless found 
mankind : 

Hut there is hope that from these fo\mts may 
flow 

.V sideway stream, and equal good bestow; 
Good that may reach us, whom the day’s 
distress 

Keeps from the fame and perils of the press ; 

Whom study beckons from the ills of life, 

• 1 


as mine : 

\\e who more keenly feel the worhl’s con- 
temjit. 

And from its miseries are the least exempt ; 

Now hope shall whisper to the wounded breast, 

And grief, in soothing expectation, rest. 

* Yes, I am taught that men who think, 
who feel, 

I'nito the pains of thoughtful men to heal; 

Not with disdainful jiride, whose bounties 
make 

The needy curse the benefits they take ; 

Not with the idle vanity that knows 

Only a selfish joy when it bestows; 

Not with o’erbearing wealth, that, in disdain, 

Hurls the superlluous bliss at groaning pain; 


.\ml they from study ; melancholy strife ! 
Who then can sav, but bounty now so frw' 
And so dilTused, may find its way to me ? 

• Yes ! I may see my dwent tnble yot 
(.'heer'd with the meal that adds not to my 
debt; 

May talk of those to whom so much wo owe. 
And guess their names whom yot we may not 
know; 

Bless’d we shall say are those w ho thus can 
give, 

And next who thus u])on the bounty live; 
Then shall I close with thanks my bumble 
meal, 

Aiid feel so well—Oh! God! how I shall 
kc!! ’ 
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... But cast vour eyes again, 

And view those errors which new sects inain- 
tain, 

Or which of old disturb’d the Church s peace- 
ful reign: . , , • 

And we can point each period of the tune j 
When they began and who begat the crime ; 
Can calculate how long th’ eclipse endured ; 
Who interposed ; what digits were obscured ; 
Of all which are already pass d away, 

We knew the rise, the progress, and decay. 

Dryukx, Hind and Panther, 

Part II, 1174-1182. 

Oil ! said the Hind, how many sons have you 
Wlio call you mother, whom vou never knew 
But most of them who that relation plead 
Are such ungracious youths as wish you 
dead ; 

Thev gape at rich revenues which you hold. 
And fain would nibble at your graiulamegold. 
Hind and Panther, Part III, 1438-144.C 

Sects and Professions in Keligion are nu¬ 
merous and successive—(ieneral Ktfect of 
false Zeal—Deists—Panatical Idea of 
Church Reformers—The Church of Rome— 
Bai)tist.s — Swedenborgians— Cniversalists 
—Jews. 

Methodists of two Kinds; Calvinislie and 
Arminian. 

The Preaching of a Calvinistic Enthusiast — 
His Contempt <*f Learning—Dislike to 
sound Morality : why—His Idea of ('on- 
version—His Succe.ss and Pretensions to 
Humility. 

The Arminian Teacher of the older Flock— 
Their Notions of the Operatio.is and Power 
of Satan—Description of his Devices— 
Their Opinion of regular Ministers—Com- 
l>arison of these with the Preacher liimself 
- A Rebuke to his Hearers; introduces a 
Descrijition of the powerful EtTects of the 
Word in the early and awakening Days of 
Methodism. 


‘ Skcts in Religion ? '—Ves, of every race 
We nurse some portion in our favour’d place ; 
Not one warm preacher of one growing sect 
Can say our Borough treats him with neglect; 
Frequent as fashions, they uith us appear, 
.Vnd you might ask, ‘ how think \vc for the 
year ? ’ 


They come to us us riders in a trade, 

And with much art exhibit and persuade. 

Minds are for sects of various kinds decreed, 
As difi’rent soils are form’d for diff'rentsecd ; 
.■Some when converted sigh in sore amaze, 
And some are wrapt in joy’s ecstatic blaze ; 
Others ;igain will change to each extreme, 
They know not why—as hurried in a dream ; 
Unstable they, like water, take all fornw, 

Are quick and stagnant ; have their calms 
and storms; 

High on the hills, they in the sunbeams glou, 

Then muddilv thev move debased and slow ; 

» * 

Or cold and frozen rest, and neither rise nor 
How. 

Yet none the cool and prudent teacher prize, 
On him they dote who wakes their ecstasies ; 
With passions ready primed such guide (hey 
meet, 

I And warm and kindle with th* imparted heat ; 
’Tis he who wakes the namdcs.s strong desire. 
The melting rapture, and the glowing lire; 
’Tis he who jiierces deep the tortured breast, 
And stirs the terrors, never more to rest. 

Opposed to these we have a prouder kind, 
Rash without heat, and without raptures 
blind ; 

These our (Had Tidiiuj.< unconcern d peruse, 
.'search without awe, and without fi'ar refuse ; 
The truths, the blessings found in Sacred M l it, 
('all forth their spleen, and exercise their wit : 
Respect from these nor saints nor martyrs 

gain. 

The zeal they scorn, and they deride the pain ; 
And take their transient, cool, contemptuous 
view 

Of that which must be tried, and doubtless— 

uiaij he true. , 

Friends of our faith we have, whom doubts 

like these, _ , 

And keen remarks, and bold objections please; 
They grant such doubts have weaker minds 
oppress’d, 

Till sound conviction gave the troubled res . 
‘ But still,’ they cry, ‘ let none their cen- 
. sures spare, 

Thev but confirm the glorious hopes w e share; 
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From doubt, disdain,derision, scorn, and lies, 
With five-fold triumph sacred truth shall rise.’ 

Ves! I allou-, so truth shall stand at last. 
And gain fresh glory by the contlict past:— 
As Sohvay-.Moss (a barren mass and cold, 
Death to the seed, and poison to the fold,) 
The smiling plain and fertile vale o’erlaid, 
Choked the green sod, and kill’d the springing 
blade; 

That, changed by culture, may in time be 
seen, 

Enrich’d by golden grain, and pasture green ; i 
.And these fair acres rented and enjoy’d. 

May those excel by Sohvay-Moss destroy’d.* 
Still must have mourn’d the tenant of the 
day, 

For hopes destroy’d, and harvests swept away; 
To him the gain of future ye irs »mknown, 

The instant grief and sutTering were his owji : 
So must I grieve for many a wounded heart. 
Chill'd by those doubts which bolder minds 
im))art; 

'I'nilh in the end shall shine divinely clear, 
Hut sad the darkness till those titjies appear ; 
Contests for truth, as wars for freedom, yiehl : 
(ilory and joy to those who gain the liehl : I 
lint still the Christian must in pity sigh ' 
For all nho sutler, and uncertain die. 

Here are, uho all the Church maintains 
approve. 

Hut yet the Church herself they will m)t love ; 
In angry .speech, they blame the carnal tie, 
Which pure Keligion lost her spirit by ; 

\\’hat (inu? from [irisons, tlames, and tortures 
led, 

.'^he slumber'd careless in a royal bed ; 

To make, they add, the Clnireh's glory shine, ! 
Should Diocletian reign, not Constantine. | 
* In pomj),’ they cry, ‘ is England’s Clnircli 
array’d, , 

Her cool reformers wrought like men afraid, 
W’e would liavc pull’d her gorgeous temples ' 
down, 

And spurn’d her mitre, and defiled her gown ; 
We would have trodden low both bench and 
.stall, 

Nor left a litlio remaining, great or small.’ 

Let us ho seriou.s—Should .such trials come, 
Aretheylheinselves prepared for martyrdom? 
It seems to us that our reformers knew 
Th’ imjiortaut work they undertook to do ; 
An ecpial priesthood they were loth to try, j 
Lest zeal and care should with ambition die; 


To them it seem’d that, take the tenth away, 
Vet priests must eat, and you must feed or 
pay: 

Would they indeed, who hold such pay in 
scorn, 

I’ut on the muzzle when they tread the com ? 
Would they all, gratis, watch and tend the 
fold, 

Nor take one fleece to keep them from the 
cold ? 

Men are not equal, and 'tis meet mid right 
That robes and titles our respect excito; 
Or<ler re<pures it; ’tis by vulgar pride 
That such regard is censured and denied ; 

Or by that false enthusiastic zeal. 

That thinks the spirit will the priest reveal, 
.\nd .show to all men, by their poiverful speech, 
WIjo are appointwl and inspired to teach : 
.Mils ! could we the diingerous rule believe, 
Whom for their teacher should the crowd 
receive ? 

.''ince all the varying kinds demand respect, 
All press you oil to join tlieir chosen seed, 
-Mthough but ill this single point agreed, 

‘ Desert your churches and adopt our creed.’ 
^^'e know full well how much our forms 
olTend 

The hurthonM piipist and the simple friend ; 
Him, who new robes for every service takes, 
.\ik1 w ho in drab and beaver sighs and shakes ; 
He on the priest, w hom hood and band adorn, 
Looks with the slee|)y eye of silent scorn ; 
Hut him I would not for my friend and guide, 
\\‘ho views siuh things with spleen, or wears 
with ))ride. 

.'see next our several si'cts,—but first behold 
The (‘hurch of Rome, who here is poor luid 
old: 

Fse not triumjiliant rail'ry, or at least, 

Let not thy mother bo a whore and beast; 
(treat was her pride indoiHl in ancient times, 
A’et shall we think of nothing but her crimes ? 
ICxaltinl liigh above all eartlily tilings, 

She placed her foot upon the neck of kings; 
Hut some have deeply since avenged the 
crown, 

And thrown her glory and her honours down ; 
N’or neck nor ear can she of kings command, 
Nor place a foot upon her own fair land. 

Among her sons, with us a quiet few, 
(M'seure thomselvi's, her ancient slate review ; 
And foml and melancholy glances cast 
On iiuwcr insulted, and on triumph pass’d : 
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They look, they caii but look, with many 
a sigh, 

On sacred buildings doom'd in dust to lie ; 

‘ On seats,’ they tell, ‘ M lierc priests ’mid 
tapers dim | 

Breathed the warm prayer, or tuned the 
midnight hymn ; 

M'liere trembling penitents their guilt con- , 
fess’d, j 

\\ here want had succour, and contrition rest; 
There weary men from trouble found relief, 
There men in sorrow found repose from grief: 
To scenes like these the fainting soul retired ; ' 
Revenge and anger in these cells expired ; 1 

By pity soothed, remorse lost half her fears, 
And soften’d i)ridc dropp’d penitential tears. ' 
‘Then convent-walls and nunnery-spires 
arose. 

In pleasant spots u hich monk or abbot chose : 
When counts and barons saints devoted fed, 
And making cheap exchange, had pray’r for 
bread. 

‘ Now all is lo.st, the earth where abbeys 
stood 

Is layman’s land, the glebe, the stream, the 
u ood ; 

His oxen low where monks retired to eat, 
His cows repo.se upon the prior's .seat; 

And wanton doves within the cloisters bill, 
AMiere the cliaste votai v warr’d with wanton 
will.’ 

Svicli is the change they mourn, but they 
restrain 

The rage of grief, and j)assively comjdain. 

We’ve Baptists old and new ; forbear to 
ask 

hat the distinction—I decline the task ; 
This I perceive, that when a sect grows old. 
Converts are few, and (he converted cold : 
First comes the hot-bed heat, and while it 
glows 

The plants spring up, and each with vigour 
grows; 

Then comes the cooler day, and though awhile 
The verdure prospers and the blos.soms smile, 
^ et poor the fruit, and form’d by long delay, 
Nor will the profits for the culture pay ; 

Tile skilful gard’ner then no longer stops, 

But turns to other beds for bearing crops. 

Some Sw’edenborgians in our streets are 
found, 

Those wandering walkers on enchanted 
ground ; 


Who in our world can other worlds survey. 
And speak with spirits though confined in clay: 
Of Bible-mvsteries they the keys possess. 
Assured themselves, where wiser men but 
guess: 

Tis theirs to see around, about, above,— 
Howspiritsmingle thoughts, and angelsmove: 
Those whomour gro.sser views from us exclude, 
To them appear—a heavenly multitude ; 
While the dark sayings, seal’d to men like us, 
Their priests interpret, and their flocks dis- 

CUS.S. 

But while the.'je gifted men, a favour'd fold, 
New powers exhibit and new worlds behold ; 
Is there not danger lest their minds confound 
Tlie jnire above them with the gros.s around 
May not these Phaetons, who thus contrive 
’Twixt heaven above and earth beneath to 
j drive, 

1 Wlien from their flaming chariots they descend, 
j The worlds they visit in their fancies blend ? 

I Alas ! loo sure on botli they bring disgrace, 

' Tlieir earth is crazy, and tlieir heav’n is base. 
We have, it seems, w ho treat, and doubtless 
well, 

Of a chastising, not awarding hell; 

\\ho are assured that an oflVnded Ood 
Will cease to use tliedhunder and the rod ; 
A soul on earth, by crime and folly stain'd, 

! When here corrected has imj)rovement gain’d; 

I In other slate still more improved to grow. 
And nobler j)owers in liapi)iei' w orld to know ; 
New strength to u.se in each divine emjiloy. 
And, more enjoying, looking to more joy. 

A j>leasing vision ! could we thus be sure 
Polluted soul.s w ould be at length so pure; 
The view is hai)py, we may think it just. 

It may be true—but who shall add it must ? 
To the ])lain words and sense of sacred writ, 
With all my heart I reverently .submit; 

But where it leaves me doubtful, I’m afraid 
To call conjecture to my reason’s aid ; 

Thy thoughts, tby ways, great God ! are not 
its mine, 

And to thy mercy I my soul resign. 

.lews are with us, but far unlike to those, 
Who, led by David, warr’d with Israel’s foes; 
Hnlike to those whom his imperial son 
Taught truths divine—the preacher Solomon: 

' Nor war nor wisdom yield our Jews delight; 
They will not study, and they dare not fight.- 
Tiie.se are, with us, a slavish, knavish crow. 
Shame and dislionour to the name of Jew; 
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TIip poorest masters of the meanest arts, 
With cunning beads, and cold and cautious 
hearts; 

They grope their dirty way to petty gains, 
While poorly paid for their nefarious pains. 


Then for themselves they carve out creeds and 
law.s, 

.\nd weigh their atoms, and divide their 
straws. 

A sect remains, which though divided long 


Amazing race ! deprived of land and laws. In hostile parties, both are tierce and strong, 
A general language, and a pviblic cause; And into each enlists a warm and zealous 
\Vifh a religion none can now obey, throng. 

With a reproach that none can take away : .^oon as they rose in fame, the strife arose, 

A j)eopIe still, whose cominoti ties are gone: The Calvinistic these, th’ Anninian those; 
Who, mix’d with every race, are lost in none. ! With Wesley some remain’d, the remnant 


iVhatsaid their prophet ?—‘ Shouldst thou 
disobey. 


\\ ith Wesley some remain d, the remnant 
Whitlield chose. 

Now various leaders both the parties take, 


The Lord shall take thee from thv land awav ; And the divided hosts their new divisions 


Thou .shall a by-word and a proverb be, 
And all shall wonder at thv woes and thee ; 


make. 

See yonder preacher! to his people pass, 


Daughter and son shall thou, while cajitive, Borne up a d swell’d by tnbemacle-gas; 


liave, 


Much he iliscourses, and of various points. 


And see t'.iein made the bond-maid and the All unconnected, void of liinlxs and joints; 


slave; 

He, whom thou leav’st, the Lord thy Hod, 
sliall bring 

War to thy country on an eagle-wing: 

\ people strong and dreailful to behold, 
Sitern to the young, remorsele.ss to the old ; 


He rails, persuades, e.\|dains, and moves the 
nill, 

Bv lieree, hold words, and strtmg mechanic 
skill. 

‘ That Hospel, Paul with zeal and love 
maintain’d. 


Masters ivliose speech thou canst not under- 'I’o others lost, to ymi is now explain'd ; 


stand, 


No worldly learning can these points discuss. 


By cruel signs shall give the harsh command : Books teach them not as they are taught to us; 
Douhtful of life shall thou by night, hy day, Illiterate call us ! let their wisest man 
I'or grief, and dread, and trouble pine away ; Draw forth his thousands as your teacher cun : 
Thy evening-wish,—Would God ! I saw the They give their moral privepts ; so, they say. 


sun : 


Did Kpieletus once, and Seneca ; 


Thy morning-sigh,—Would God ! Ihe ilay One wius a slave, and slaves we all must he. 


were <loiie. 


rntil the Spirit comes and sets us free. 


Thus shall thou sulTer, and to distant times Vet hear you nothing from sueh men but 
|{i‘gvct thy misery, and lament tliy crimes.' * works ; 

\ part tliere are, whom doubtle.ss man 'I’bey make the t’bristian service like the 


migbt trust, 

Worthy a.s wealthy, jiure, religious, just ; 
They who with patience, yet with rapture look 
On the strong promise of the sacred book : 


Turks’. 

• Hark to the churchman : day hy day he 
crie.s, 

( hildron of men, be virtuous and bo wise ; 


As unfulliH’d th’ endearing ivords tliey view, Seek initience, justice, temp’rance, meekness, 


And blind to truth, yt own their prophets j 
true; ' 


truth; 

In age be courteous, be sedate in youth.”— 


Well pleasi'd they look for Sion’s «‘oming state, So they advise, and when.suoli things bo ix'ad, 
Nor Ihink of .hdian’s boast and Jidian’s fate.* How can we wonder that their lloeks are dead? 


.More might I add ; I might describe the 
flocks 

Made by seceders from Ihe ancient stocks ; 
Those who will no! to any guide submit, 


‘The heathens wrote of virtue, they could 
dwell 

On such liglit points: in them it might be w ell. 
They might for virtue strive ; but I maintain, 


Nor find one creed to their conceptions lit— Our strife for virtue would be proud and vain. 
I^achsect,they judge, insometbinggoesastray, When Samson carried Gaza’s gates so far. 
And ev*'rv clmrch has lost the certain May ; Lack'd he a helping hand to bear the bar? 
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Tims the most virtuous must in bondage 
groan: 

Samson is grace, and carries all alone.^ 

‘Hear you not priests their feeble spirits ^ 

spend, ! 

In bidding sinners turn to Ood, and mend ; 

To check their passions and to walk aright, 

To run the race, and fight the glorious light ? 
Nay more—to pray, to study, to improve, 

To grow in goodness, to advance in love ? 
‘Oh! babes and sucklings, dull of heart 
and slow, 

Can grace be gradual? Can conv^sion 
grow ? 

The work is done by instantaneous call; 
Converts at once are made, or not at all; 
Nothing IS left to grow, reform, amend ; 

The first emotion is the movement's end : 

If once forgiven, debt can be no more ; 

If once adopted, will the heir be poor ? 

The man who gains the twenty-thousand prize, 
Does he by little and by little rise ? 

There can no fortune for the soul be made. 

By peddling cares and savings in her trade. 

‘Why are our sins forgiven?—Priests reply, 
—“ Because by faith on mercy we rely ; 
Because, believing, we repent and pray.’’— 

Is this their doctrine ?—then they go astray : 
We're pardon’d neither for belief nor de(‘d. 
For faith nor practice, principle nor creed ; 
Nor for our sorrow for our foriner sin, 

Nor for our fears when better thoughts begin ; 
Nor prayers nor penance in the cau.se avail, 
All strong remorse, all soft contrition fail;— 
It is the call ! till that proclaims us free. 

In darkness, doubt, and bondage we must be ; 
Till that assures us, we’ve in vain endured. 
And all is over when weTe once assured. 
‘This is conversion:—First there comes 
a cry 

Which utters, “ Siimer, thou’rt condemn’d to 
die ; ” 

Then the struck soul to every aid repairs. 

To church and altar, ministers and prayers ; 
In vain she strives,—involv’d, ingulf’d in sin. 
She looks for hell, and seems already in: 
When in this travail, the new birth comes on. 
And in an instant every pang is gone ; 

The mighty work is done without our pains,— 
Claim but a part, and not a part remains. 

‘ All this experience tells the soul, and yet 
These moral men their pence and farthings set 
Against the terrors of the countless debt: 


But such comjmunders, when they come to 
jail, 

Will find that virtues never .serve as bad. 

‘ .-^o much to duties : now to learning look, 
And see their priesthood piling book on book; 
Yea, books of ijilideis, we’re told, and plays, 
Put out by heathens in the wink‘d-on days; 
The verv letters are of crooked kind, 

And show the strange perverseness of their 

mind. 

Have I this learning ? ^^■hen the Lord would 
.sj)eak, 

Think ye he needs the Latin or the Greek ? 
And lo ! with all their learning, uhen they rise 
To preach, in view the ready sermon lies; 
Some low-prized stuff they purchased at the 
stalls. 

And more like Seneca’s than mine or Paul ,s: 
Children of bondage, how should they explain 
The spirit’s freedom, while they wear a chain ? 
They study words, for meanings grow per¬ 
plex'd, 

And slowly hunt for truth from text to text, 
Through Greek aud Ilebreu we the mean¬ 
ing .seek 

Of that within, who every tongue can speak : 
This all can wilne.ss : yet the more I know, 

' The more a meek and humble mind I .show. 

• No; let the j.ope, the high and mighty 

pri<*.st, 

I^rd to the poor, and servant to the beast: 
Ia‘\ bisliops, deans, and prehendiiries swell 
Witli i>ride and fatness fill their hearts rebel; 
Cm meek and .nodest-If I could be proud 
This crowded meeting, lo! tli’amazing crowd. 
Your mule attenlion, end your meek re.i>eel, 
Mv spirit’s fervour, and my words elleel. 
Might stir th’ unguarded soul; and oft to me 
The tempter speaks, whom I conipel to ee , 
He goes in fear, for lie my force , 


Of an irat ’S mine, and must confide of coiir..: 

M-I nn Terr- Bis but con.sign d to me, 

IZ l aTi’nought blit s^ird and trustee. 
Fan other 

‘ Seek grace,’ he cries. ‘ for he shall find who 
seeks.’ 
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This is tlio anciont s(ook bv \V»‘s1pv 1<h 1 : 
Tli(*y thf* pure body, he the reverend head : 
All iiinovalion tliey with dread decline, 
Their John the <'lder, w;w the John divine. 
Hence, still their niovini; prayer, the meltin*' 
hymn, 

The varied accent, and the active limb ; 
Hence that implicit, faith in Satan’s iiiij'ht, 
And theirown matchless prowess in the li^dit. 
In everv act tliev see that hirkinjj foe, 

L(‘t loose awhile, about the worlil to ; 

A driujon Ilyin" round tlie earth, to kill 
The heavenly hope, and prompt the carnal 
will ; 

Whorn.saintedknitditsattackinsinners’ cause, 
And force the wounded victim from his paws ; 
>\'ho but for them would man’s whole race 
.subdue. 

For not a hireling will the foe pursue. 

‘ Show me. one churchman who will rise and 
pray 

Through half the night, though lab’ring all 

the dav, 

» * 

Alway.s abounding—.show me him, I .say : 
Tims cries the preacher, and he adds, * their 
sheep 

Satan devours at leisure a.s they sleep. 

Not so with us ; we drive him from the fold. 
For ever barking and for ever bold : 

While they securely slumber, all his schemes 
Take full elTect,—the devil never dreams: 
Watchful and changeful through the world 
he goes, 

And few can trace thisdeadIi.*stof their foes ; 
Hut I detect, and at his work surprise 
The subtle serp«‘nt. under all di.sguise 

•Thus to man's soul the foe of .souls will 
speak, 

—“ A saint elect, you can luive nought to 
seek ; 

^Vhy ail this labour in so plain a cjvse, 

Sucli care to run, when certain of the race ? ” 
All this he urges to the canial will, 

He knows you’re slothful, and would Iiave 
you .still: 

He this your an.swer,—“ Satan, I will keep 
Still on the watch till you are laid asleep." 
Thus too the Christian’s jirogress he’ll re* 
tard:— 

“ The gales of mercy are for ever barr’d ; 

And that u ith boltvS so driven and so stout, 
Ten thousand workmen cannot wrench Iheiil 

(Ult.’’ 


To this deceit you have but one reply,— 
(live to the father of all lies, the lie. 

• A sister’s weakness he’ll by fit.s surprise, 
His her wild laughter, his her piteou-S cries; 
.\ud should a pastor at her side attend, 
He'll use her organs to abuse her friend : 
These are possessions—unbelieving wits 
Impute them all to nature : “ They’re her fits, 
Caused by commotions in the nerves and 

brains; "— 

Vain talk ! but tliey'll be fitted for their pains. 

• These are in part the ills the foe has 
wrought, 

And these the churchman thinks not worth 
his ihouglit; 

They hid the troubled try for peace and rest, 
Compose their minds, ami bo no more dis« 
tress’(1; 

As well might they command the passive shore 
To keep secure, ami be o’erllowwl no more; 
To the wrong subject Is their skill applied,— 
To act like workmen,they .should stem the tide. 
‘These are tho church-physicians; they 
are paid 

U'ith noble fees for their advice and aid ; 

Vet know they not the itjward pulse to feel, 
To ease the anguish, or the wound to heal. 
With the sick sinner, thus their work begins, 
repent you of your former sins ? 

U ill you amend if you revive and live ? 

.\ud, panlou seeking, will you panlon give ? 
Have you belief in what vour Lord has dorje. 
And are you (hankful ?—all is well, my son." 

.V way far difTerent ours—we thus surprise 
\ soul witli (juestions, mid demand rejdies; 
How dropp’d you lirsi,” I ask, •' (he 
legal yoke ? 

What the first word the living Witness spoke ? 
IhTeeiviHl yo\i tiumders roar and ligldnings 
shine, 

I And tempesl.s gathering ere the Inrlh divine ? 
Hid fire, and .storm, niul eartliquake all 
appear 

Hefore that still small voice, dost thoti 
herf ? 

. Hast thou by day and night, and soon and late, 
Uuitinl ami watch’d before Admission-gate; 
.\nd so a pilgrim and a soldier paSsS’d 
To Sion’s hill through battle and through 
blast ? 

Then in thy way didst thou thy foe attack, 
Ami mad’st thou proud Apollvon turn his 
h.ack ? ” 
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‘Heart-searching things are these, aiui 
shake the mind, 

Yea, like the rustling of a mighty wind. 

‘ Thus Mould I ask ;—Nay, let me ques¬ 
tion nOM‘, 

How sink my sayings in your bosoms ? how ? 
Feel you a quickening ? drops the subject 
deep ? 

Stupid and stony, no ! you’re all asleep ; 
Listless and lazy, n aiting for a close, 

As if at church—Do I allow repose ? 

Am I a legal minister ? do I 
With form or rubrick, rule or rite comply ? 
Then M'hence this quiet, tell me, I beseech ? 
One might believe you heard your rector 
preach, 

Or his assistant dreamer :—Oh ! return, 

Ye times of burning, when the heart would burn, 
Now hearts are ice, and you, my freezing fold. 
Have spirits supk and sad, and bosoms stony- 
cold.” 

‘Oh! now again for those prevailing powers, 
Wliich once began this mighty work of ours ; 
Wlien the wide field, God’s temple, Avas the 
place, 

And birds flew by to catch a breath of grace ; 
Wlien ’mid his timid friends and threat’ning 
foes. 

Our zealous chief as Paul at Athens rose : 
When Avith infernal spite and knotty club.s 
The ill-onearm’d his scoundrels and his scrubs; 
And there Avere flying all aro»md the spot 
Brands at the preacher, but they touch'd 
him not; 

Stakes brought to smite him, threaten’d in 
his cause. 

And tongues, attuned to curses, roar’d 
applause; 

Louder and louder greAv his aAvful tones. 
Sobbing and sighs Averc heard, and rueful 
groans; 


Soft Avomen fainted, prouder man expre.=^s’d 
Wonder and wo, and butcher.s .smote tlie 
breast; 

Lyes Avept, ears tingled ; stift'ning on each 
head. 

The hairdreAv back, and Satan hoAvl’d and fled. 

‘ In that soft season Avhen the gentle breeze 
Rises all round, and sAvells by slow degrees ; 
Till tempests gather, Avhen through all the 
sky 

The thunders rattle, and (he lightnings fly; 
When rain in torrents Avood and vale deform, 
And all is horror, hurricane, and storm: 

•So.Avhen the preacher in that glorious time. 
Than clouds more melting, more than storm 
sublime. 

Dropp’d the neAv Avord, there came a charm 
around ; 

Tremors and terrors rose upon the sound ; 

1 The stubborn spirits by his force he broke, 
As the fork’d lightning riA'es the knotted oak : 
Fear, hope, dismay, all signs of shame or grace, 

' Chain’d every foot, or featured every face ; 
j Then took his sacred trump a louder SAvell, 

I And noAV they groan’d, they sicken’d, and 
they fell; 

Again he .sounded, and Ave heard the cry 
Of the Avord-Avounded, as about to die ; 
Further and further si)read the coiuiueriiig 
AVord, 

A.s loud he cried —” the battle of the Lord. 
Kv’n those apart Avho Avere the sound denied, 
Fell doAvn instinctive, and in spirit died. 

Nor staid he yet — his eye, his froAvn, his 
Speech, 

His very gesture had a power to teach ; 
With outstretch’d arms, strong voice and 
piercing call, 

He AAon the field, and made the Dagons fall; 
And thus in triumph took his glorious Avay,^ 
Through scenes of horror, terror, and dismay. 
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8ay tlipn which class (o greater folly stoop, 
The great in promise, or the poor in hope ? 

IJe brave, then, for vour captain is brave, and 
vows reformation; there shall bo in 
Kngland seven halfpenny loaves sold for 
a penny ; the threediooped pot shall have 
ten hoops and I will make it felony to 
drink small beer: all shall eat and drink 
on my score, atid I will apparel them all in 
one livery, that they may agree like 
brothers— . . . and worship me their lord. 

Shakspe.vre, Utnry r/, Part II, 

__Act iv, Sc. 2. 

The Evils of the Contest, and how In part to 
be avoided—The Miseries endurea by a 
Friend of the Candidate—The various 
Liberties taken uith him, who has no 
|)ersonal Interest in the Success—The 
unreasonable Fxuectations of Voters— 
The (’ensures of tlie opposing Party—The 
\'ices as well as Follies shown in sucii Time 
of (’ontest—Plans and Cunning of Electors 
—Evils whicli remain after (he Deci.sion 
opposed ill vain hy the ElTorts of the 
J'riendly, and of the Successful; among 
whom is (he Mayor—.Story of his .\dvnnce- 
ment till he was raisi'd (o the Ciovemment 
of the Borough—These Evils not to he 
l»laced in Balance with the Liberty of the 
I’eople, but are yet Subjects of just Com¬ 
plaint. 

\ Ks, our Election’s past, and we’ve been free, i 
Somewliat ils madmi>n without keej)ers he 
And such desire of freedom has been shonn. 
That both the parties wish’d her all (heir own: ; 
All our free smiths and cobblers in (he town I 
Wore loth to lay such pleasant frmlom down ; 
To put the bludgeon and cockade aside, ’ ! 
And let us pass unhurt aiul undefied. 

True! you might (hen your p.irtv’s sign 
produce, * ' 

And so escape with only lialf th’ abuse; 

itii half (he danger as you walk’d along, 
Uitli rage and throat’niiig but from lialf the 
throng: 

1 hisyoii mightdo, and not vour fortune mend ^ 
For wh.*re you lost a foe, you gain’d a friend I 
And to distress you, vex you, and expose, 
Llection-friends are worse than any foo.s; 

The party-curse is witli (he canvass past, 

Hut party-friendship, for your grief, will last. | 


1 Friends of all kinds, tlie civil and the rude, 
I Who humbly wish, or boldly dare C intrude; 
j These beg or take a liberty to come, 

I (b rlends should be free,) and make your house 
I their home; 

, They know (hat warmly you their cnu.se 
I espouse, 

And come to make their boastings and their 
bows: 

You scorn their manners, you their words 
mistrust, 

But you must hear them, and they know you 
must. 

One j)lainly sees a friend.ship firm and true, 
Between the noble candidate and you ; 

So humbly begs (and states at large the case), 
‘ You’ll think of Bobby and the little place.' 
, Stilling his shame by drink, a wr»‘tch will 

j COTUO, 

; And prate your wife and daughter from the 
J room: 

III paiii you hear him, and at heart despise, 
^et with heroic mind your pangs di.sguUe; 
And still in patience to the sot attend, 

To show what men can hear to serve a friend. 

One enters hungry—not to bo dejiied, 

And takes his place and jokes We’re of 
a side.’ 

Yet worse, the prosor who, upon the strengtii 
Ofliisonevote, hustalesof (liree hours'length; 
This sorry rogue you hear, yet with surprise 
Start at his oaths, and sicken at his lies. 

Then comes there one, and tells in friendly 
way, 

^\ hut the opjionents in their anger say ; 

All that througli life has vex’d you, all abuse, 
\\ ill this kind friend in pure regard produce ; 
And having througli your own olTences run,* 
Adds (as apiiendage) what your friends have 
done. 

Has any female cousin made a trip 
To (iretiia-tireen, or more vexatious slip ? 
Hius your wife’.s brother, or your undo's son 
Hone aught amiss, or is ho tliought t’ have 
done ? 

Is there of all your kindred some who lack 
Vision direct, or have a gibbous back ? 

1 rom your unlucky name may <iui|)s and puns 
Bemadeby these ui>braidingtio(lis and Huns? 
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To some great public character have you ' 
Assign’d the fame to worth and talents due, ' 
Proud of your praise ?—In this, in any case, i 
Where tlie brute-spirit may aflix disgrace, 
These friends will smiling bring it, and the ' 
while I 

You silent sit, and practise for a smile. 

Vain of their power, and of their value sure, 
Tliey nearly guess the tortures you endure; ' 
Nor spare one pang—for they perceive your 
heart 

Goes with the cause ; you’d die before you'd 
start; ' 

Do what they may, they’re sure you’ll not 
ofiend 

Men who have pledged their honours to your 
friend. 

Those friend.s indeed, who start as in a race. 
May love the sport, and laugh at firs dis¬ 
grace ; 

They have in view the glory and the prize. 

Nor lieed the dirty steps by uhich they rise: 
Hut we their i)Oor associates lose tlie fame, 
Though more than partners in the toil and 
shame. 

M'ere this the whole ; and did the time 
produce . 

Rut shame and toil, but riot and abuse; ^ 

We might be then from serious griefs exempt, ' 
And view the u hole with pity and contempt. 
Alas ! but here the vilest passions rule ; 

It is Seduction’s, is Temptation’s school; 
M'here vices mingle in the oddest ways, J 
The grossest slander and the dirtiest praise; 
Flattery enough to make the vainest sick, 
And clumsy stratagem, and scoundrel trick; . 
Nay more, your anger and contempt to cau.se. 
These, while they fish for profit, claim 
applause: 

Bribed, bought and bound, they banish shame 
and fear; 

Tell you they’re stanch, and have a .'Oul j 
sincere; 1 

Then talk of honour, and if doubt’s express'd,; 
Show where it lies, and smite upon the breast. 

Among these worthies, some at first declare 
For whom they vote; he then has most to 
spare; 

Others hang o(T—when coming to the post 
Is spurring time, and then he’ll spare the 
most: 

While some demurring, wait, and find at last 
The bidding languish, and the market pass’d ; 

CR. F 


The.se will affect all bribery to condemn, 
And be it Satan laughs, he laughs at tliem. 

Some too are pious—One desired tlie Lord 
To teach him where ‘ to drop his little word ; 
To lend his vote, where it will profit bvSt; 
Promotion came not from the cast or west; 
But as their freedom had promoted some, 
He should be glad to know which way ’twould 
come. 

It Mas a naughty uorld, and where to seii 
Ilis precious charge, was more tlian he could 
tell.’ 

• But you succeeded ? —true, at mightv 
cost, 

And our good friend, I fear, will think he ’.s 
lost: 

Inns, horses, chaises, dinners, balls and 
notes; 

\Miat fill'd their purses, and what drench’d 
their throats; 

The jirivale pension, and indulgent lease,— 
Have }11 been granted to these friends who 
fleec ; 

Friends uho will hang like burs upon his 
coat. 

And boundless judge the value of a vote. 

And (hough the terrors of the time be 
l)ass’d, 

There still remain the scatterings of the 
blast ; 

Tlie bouglis are jiarted that entwined before, 
.\nd ancient harmonv exists no more; 

The gusts of wrath our peaceful seats deform, 
And sadly flows the sighing of the storm: 
Those wlio have gain'd are sorry for tht, 
gloom, 

But they ulio l<“st, unwilling peace should 
come ; 

There ojien envy, here suppress’d delight, 

Vet live till time shall better thoughts excite, 
And so prepare us by a six-years’ truce. 
Again for riot, insult, and abuse. 

Our worthy mayor, on the victorious part, 
Cries out for pence, and cries with all his 
heart; 

He, civil creature ! ever does his best, 

To hanisli wrath from ever^- voter’s breast; 

% 

‘ For where,’ says he, with reason strong and 
plain, 

‘ \\'here is the profit ? what will anger gain ? ’ 
His short stout person he is wont to brace 
In good brown broad-cloth, edged with two- 
inch lace, 
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When in his seat ; and still the coat seems 
new, 

Preserved by common use of seaman’s blue 
He was a fisher from his earliest day, 

And placed his nets within the Borough’s hay; 
Where by his skates, his herrings, and his 
soles, 

He lived, nor dream'd of corporation-doles '; 
But toiling saved, and saving, never ceased 
Till he had box’d up twelve score pounds at 
least: 

Heknewnotmoney’spower, but judged it best 

Safe in his trunk’to let his treasure rest; 

Yet to a friend complain’d ; “ Sad charge, to 
keep 

So many pounds, and then I cannot sleep : ’ 
'Then put it out,’ replied the friend: — 

• What, give 

My money up ? why then I could not live : ' 

■ Nay, but for interest place it in his hands, 
Who’ll give you mortgage on his house or 
lands.’ 

‘ Oil but,’ said Daniel, ' that‘s a dangerous 
plan : 

He may be robb'd like any other man : ' 

• Still he is bound, and you may be at rest. 
More .safe the money than within your cliest; 
.\nd you’ll receive, from all deductions clear, 
Five pound.s for every hundri'd, every year.’ 

* What good in that ? ’ quoth Daniel, * for ’tis ' 

plain. 

If part I take, there can but part remain : ’ 

‘ What! you, my friend, so .skill’d in gainful 
things. 

Have you to learn what, interest money 
bring.s ? ’ 

' Not so,’ said Daniel, ‘ perfectly I know, 

He’s tho most interest who ha.H most to 
.show.’ 

‘ True ! and he'll .show the more, the more he 
lends; 

Thus he his weight and consequence extiuuls ; 
For they who borrow inu.st restore each sum, 
And pay for u.se—What, Daniel, art thou 
dumb ? ’ 

For much amazed was that good man— 

* Indeed ! * 

.Saidho withglad’ningeye,' will money breed? 


How have I lived ? I grieve, with all my 
heart. 

For my late knowledge in this precious art:— 
Five pounds for every hundred will he give ? 

j And then the hundred ?-1 begin to live.’— 

' So he began, and otlier means he found, 

As he went on, to multiply a jiound : 

Tliough blind so long to interest, all allow 
That no man better understands it now: 

Him in our body-corporate we chose, 

^ And once among us, he above us rose ; 
Stepping from post to post, he reach’d tho 
chair, 

And there lie now reposes—that’s the mayor. 

But 'tis not he, ’tis not tho kinder few, 

The mild, the good, w ho can our peace renew ; 
A peevish humour swells in every eye, 

The warm are angry, and the cool are shy ; 
There is no more the social board at whist, 
The good old partners are with scorn di.s* 
miss'd ; 

No more with dog and lantern comes the’ 
maid. 

To guide the mistress when the rubber’s 
(ilay’d; 

Sad shifts are made lest, ribbons blue and 
reen 

Should at one table, at one time be seen ; 

On care and merit none will now rely, 

’Tis party .sells, what parly-friends must 
buy: 

The warmest burgess wears a bodgor’s coat, 

.\iid fa.sliion gains le.ss int’rt'st than a vote; 

rnclieck'd the vintner still his poison vends, 

For he loo votes, and can command his friends. 

But this adnulle<); be it still agreed, 

Tlie.se ill elTectxS from noble cause proceed ; 

Though like some vile excrescences they be, 

The tree they siting from is a saoreil tree. 

And its true produce, strength and liberty. 

Yet if we could th’ attendant ills suppress, 

If we could make the sum of mischief less; 

If we could warm and angry men persuade 

No more man’s common comforts to invade; 

.And tliat old ease and harmony re-seat 

% 

In all our meetings, so in joy to meet; 
Much would of glory to the Sluse ensue, 

And onr good vicar would have less to do. 
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Quid leges sine moribus 
Vanae proficiimt ? 

Hor.vce, Carm. lib. iii, od. 24. 35, 3G. 

Vae misero niihi! Mea nunc facinora 
Aperiuntur, clam quae speravi fore. 

Plaut. Tniciil. Act iv, Sc. 3, v. 20. 

Trades and Professions of every Kind to be ! 
found in the Borough—Its Seamen and 
Soldiers—Law, the Danger of tl>e Subje<-t 
—Coddringtoji’s OlTence—Attorneys in¬ 
creased ; their Sj)lentlid Ai)pearance, how | 
supported—Some w orthy Exceptions— 
Spirit of Litigation, how stirred up— 
A Boy articled as a Clerk ; his Ideas— 
How this Profession perverts the Judg¬ 
ment—Actions appear through this Medium 
in a false Light—Success from honest 
Application—Archer a Avorthy t'haracter 
—Swallow a Character of ditTerent Kind 
—His Origin, Progress, .Succ(*ss, iVc. 

‘ Trades and Professions ’—these are themes 
tlie Muse, 

Left to her freedom, would forbear to 
clioose ; 

But to our Borough they in trulli belong, 

.And we, perforce, must take them in oursong. 

Be it then known that we can boast of these 
In all denominations, ranks, degrees; 

All Avho our numerous wants' through life 
supi)ly, 

M'ho soothe us sick, attend us when we die. 

Or for the dead their various talent.s trv. 

• 

Then have we those Avho Ha'c by secret arts, ' 
By Imnting fortunes, and by stealing hearts ; 
Or who by nobler means themselves advance ; 
Or who subsist by charity and chance. 

Say, of our native heroes shall I boast. 

Born in our streets, to thunder on our coast, 
Our Borough-seamen? Could the timid Muse 
More patriot-ardour in their breasts infuse; 

Or could she paint their merit or their skill, 
She wants not love, alacrity, or will ; 

But needless all, that ardoxir is their own. 

And for their deeds, themselves haA'e made 
them known. 

Soldiers in arms ! Defenders of our soil! 
Wlio from destruction save us; who from | 
spoil 

Protect the sons of peace, who trafTic, or who 
toil: 


Would I could duly praise you ; that each 
deed 

Your foes might honour, and your friends 
might read : 

This too is needless; you've imprinted well 
Your powers, and told what I .should feebly 
tell: 

B(>side, a Muse like mine, to satire prone, 
Would fail in themes wliere there is praise 
alone. 

—Law shall I .sing, or what to Law belongs ? 
.Mas ! there may be danger in such songs ; 
A foolish rhyme, 'tis said, a trilling thing, 
The law found treason, for it totich'd the 
king. 

But kings have mercy, in these happy timcN. 
Or surely one had sulYer'd for his rhymes ; 
Our glorious ICdwards and our Henrvs bold : 
So touch'd, had kept the reprobate in hold. 
But he escaped.—nor fear, tliank Heav'n, 
have I, 

Who love my king, for sucli oO'ence to die. 
But I am taught Ihi* danger would hi‘ much. 
If these poor lines should one nttortiey 
touch— 

(One of lliose //;»/;.< of hnv who're always here : 

% 

The heads come down to guide them fwici' a 
year.) 

I might not swing indeed, but he in sport 
Would whip a rhymer on from court to court : 
Stop him in each, and make him pay for ail 
The long proceedings in that dreaded Hall - 
Tlie!i let my numbers (low discreetly on, 
Warn'd by the fate of luckless Coddring^oti, 
Lest .some nttonieii (pardon me the name) 
Should wound a poor solicitor for fame 
One man of law in (teorge the Seeond’s 
reign 

Was all our frugal fath rs would maintain : 
He too was kept for fortiis ; a man of peae.-. 
To frame a contract, or to draw a lease : 

He had a clerk, Avith Avhom he used to Avrite 
.Ml the day long, Avith Avliom he drank at 
night; 

Spare Avas his visage, moderate his hill, 

.And he so kind, men doubted of his skill. 

* The account of Coddrinpton occurs in Tlx 
.Virrour for Mngistrntes: he sufteved in the reipii 
of Richard HI, 
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Who thinks of this, with somp umazpment | 

SPPS, I 

For OOP so poor, thr'p flourishing at pa.sp ; 
Nay, onp in splptid )ur !— spp that mansion 
tall. 

That lofty door. Hip far-rosoinuling liall; 
Wpll-fiirnish'd rooms, plato shining on the 
hoard, 

Oav livpriod lads, and ppllar proiully stored : 
Then say ho«' comes it tint .sucl> fortunes 
crowTi 

These sons of strife, these terrors of the town ? 

Lo! that small oflioe! there th’incautious 
guest 

(Joes blindfold in, and that maintains the 
rest; 

There in his weh, th’ ohserrant spider lies, 
And peers about for fat intruding flies; 
Doubtful at first, he hears the disiant hum, 
And feels them fhitt’ring as they nearer come ; 
Tliey buzz and blink, and doubtfidly they 
tread 

On the strong birdlime of the utmost tlwead ; 
Ihit wlien they’re once entangled by the gin, 
With what an eager clasp he draws them in ; 
Nor shall they ’scape, till after long delay. 
And all that sweetruis life is drawn away. 

‘ Nay, this,’ yoti cry, ‘ is common*place, the 
tale 

Of petty tradesmen o’er their evening-ale; 
There are who, living by the legal pen, 

Are held in lionour,—“ honourable mim.” ' 

Doubtless—there are who bold manorial 
courts. 

Or whom the trust of powerful friends sup¬ 
ports ; 

Or who. by lal)Ouring througli a length of 
time, 

Have pick’d their way, unsullied by a crime 
These are the few —in th'S, in every place, 
Fix the litigious rupture-stirring race ; 

Who to contention as to trade are led. 

To whom dispute and strife are bliss and 
bread. 

There is a doubtful pauper, and wo think 
’Tis not with us to give him meat and 
drink ; 

Tliere is a child, and ’tis not mighty clear 

Whether the mother lived with us a year : 

% 

A road’s indicted, and our seniors doubt 
If in our proper boundary or without: 

Hut what says our attorney ? Ho our friond 
Tolls us ’tis just and mnniy to contend. 


‘ What! to a neiglibouring parlsli yield 
your cause, 

While you have money, and the nation laws ?' 
What! lose without a trial, that which tried, 
May—nay it must—be given on our side ? 

All men of spirit would contend ; such men 
Than lose a pound would rather liazard 
ten. 

What, be imposed on ? No ! a British soul 
Despises imposition, hates control; 

The law is open ; lot them, if they dare, 
Support their cause ; tho Boro\igh need not 
spare: 

.\ll I advise is vigour and good-will: 

Is it agreed then ?—Shall I file a bill ? ’ 

The trader, grazier, merchant, priest and 
all. 

Whose sons aspiring, to professions call, 
Clioose from tlieir lads some bold and subtle 
boy, 

j .\nd judge him filled for this grave employ : 

Him a keen old practitioner admits, 

To write five vears and exercise liis wits : 

■ 

The voutli has heard—it is in fact ius cree<l— 
Mankind dispute, tliat lawyers may be 
fee’d : 

Jails, bailiffs, writs, all terms and tlirents of 
law, 

Cirow now familiar as once top and tj^w ; 
Huge, hatred, fear, the mind's severer ills, 

.Vll bring employment, all augment bis bills: 
As feds the surgeon for the mangled limb, 
The mangled miiul is but a j jb for him ; 

Tims taught to think, these legal reasoners 
draw 

Morals and maxims from their vie^vs of law; 
They cease to judge by precepts taught in 
schools, 

By man’s plain sense, or by religious rules; 

, No ! nor by law itself, in iriith discern’d, 
Hut as its statutes may be warp’d and turn’d : 
How should they jiulge of man, his word and 
deed, 

They in tlieir books and not their bosoms 
read: 

Of some good act yo\i speak with jus' ap¬ 
plause, 

‘ No ! no ! ’ says he, ‘ ’Iwould be a losing 
cause: ’ 

' Blame vou some tyrant’s deed ?—he answers 

I • • 

i ‘ 

ITe’ll get n verdict; heed you what you 
say.' 
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Thus to conclusions from examples led, ! 
The heart resigns all judgtueiit to the head ; 
Law, law alone for ever kept in view, ! 

His measures guides, and rules his conscience 
too ; 

Of ten connnaudnients, he confesses three 
Are vet in force, and tells you which thev be, 
As law instructs him, thus: * Your neigh¬ 
bour's wife 

You must not take, his chattels, nor his life ; 
Break these decrees, lor damage you must 
pay ; 

These you must reverence, and the rest — 

vou mav.’ 

•> ^ 

Law was design'd to keep a slate in i)eace ; 
To punish robbery, that wrong might cease ; 
To be impregnable ; a constant fort, 

To which the weak and injured might resort: 
But these perverted minds its force employ, 
Not to protect mankind, but to annoy ; 

And long as ammunition can be found. 

Its lightning Hashes and its thunders sound. 

Or law with lawyers is an ample still, 
Wrought by the passions’ heat with chymic 
skill; 

While the fire burns, the gains are quickly 
made. 

And freely flow the profits of the trade ; 

Nay, when the fierceness fails, these artists 
blow 

The dying fire, and make the embers glo\v, 
As long as they can make the smaller profits 
flow; 

At length the process of itself will slop, 

^\’hen they \)ercoive they've drawn out every 
drop. 

Yet I repeal, there are. who nobly strive 
To keep the sense of moral worth alive : 

Men who would starve, ere meanly deign to live 
On what deception and chican'ry give: 

And these at length succeed ; they have their 
strife. 

Their apprehensions, stops, and rubs in life ; 
But honour, application, care, and skill, 
fShall bend oj)posing fortune to their will. 

Of such is Archer, he who keeps in awe 
Contending parties by his threats of law : 
He. roughly honest, Iras been long a guide 
In Borough-business, on the conquering side ; 
And seen so much of both sides, and so long, 
He thinks the bias of man’s mind goes wrong : 
Thus, though he’s friendly, he is still severe 
Surly though kind, suspiciously sincere : 


So much he’s seen of baseness in the mind, 
That, while a friend to man, he scorns man¬ 
kind ; 

He knows the human heart, and sees willi 
dread. 

By slight temi)tation, how the .strong are led ; 
He knows how interest can asundei' rend 
The bond of parent, master, guardian, friend, 
To form a new and a degrading tit; 

'Twixt needy vice aiul tempting villany. 
.'sound in himself, yel when such lla\rs appeal, 
He doubts of all, aixl learns that self to fear : 
For where .so dark the moral view is grown, 
A timid conscience trembles for h(‘r own ; 
The j)itchy taint of gejieral vice is such 
As daubs the fanev, and vou dread the toiicli. 

Far U3ihke him was one in former times. 
Famed for the spoil he gather’d by bis crime.s; 
Who, while his brethren nibbling held their 
prey, 

He like an eagle seized and bore the whole 
away. 

Swallow, a poor attorney, brought his bo}’ 
Up at his desk, and gave him his employ ; 
He would have bound him to an honest trade, 
Could preparations have been duly made. 

I The clerkship ended, both the sire and son 
Together did what business could be done ; 
Sometimes they'd luck to stir up siiuill dis¬ 
putes 

Among their ^^ieJ 1 d.^, and raise tlieni into suits; 
Though close and liurd, the father was content 
With thi.s resource, now old and indolent; 
But his young Swallow, gaping and alive 
To fiercer feelings, was resolved to thrive :— 
; ■ Father,' he said, ' but little can they win, 
i Who himl in couples w here the game is thin ; 

1 Let’s part in peace, and each jmrsuc his gain 
Where it may start—our love may ycl 
remain.’ 

The parent growl’d, he couldn t lliink that 
love 

Made tlie young cockatrice liis di-n remove : 

I But. taught by habit, he llie trulh.Mippress'd, 
Forced a frank look, and said lie ‘ tlioiight it 
best.’ 

Not long they'd iiarted ere disi)ute arose ; 
The game they hunted quickly made them 
foes : 

Some hou.se, the father by his art had won, 
Seem’d a fit cause of contest to the son, 

Who raised a claimant, and then found a way 
Bv a stanch witness to secure his prey. 
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The people cursed him, but in times of need 
Trusted in one so certain to succeed : 

By law’s dark by-ways lie liad stored his mind 
With wicked knowledge, how to cheat man¬ 
kind. 

Bew are the freeholds in our ancient, town ; 

coj)y-right from heir to heir came down, 
P'rom whenre .Nome lieat arose, when there 
was doubt 

In point of heirship ; but the (ire went out, 
Till our attorney had the art t«» raise 
The dying spark, ami blow it to a bla/e ; 
Bor this be now began his friends to treat ; 
ilis way to starve them was to make them eat. 
And drink oblivious draugliLs—to his ap- 
plau.^e 

It must be .said, he never .starved a eause ; 
He'd roast and boil'd upon his board ; the 
hoast 

Of half his victims was his boil’d and roast; 
.Vnd tlu'se at everv hour;—be seldom took 
Aside his client, till he’d praised his cook ; 
Nor to ail ollice led him, there in pain 
To give? his story and go out again ; 

But first, the brandy and the chine were .seen, 
And then the business eamo by starts be¬ 
tween. 

‘ Well, if ’tis so, the house to you belongs; 
But have you money to redress these wrongs Y 
Nay, look not sad, my friend ; if you’re cor¬ 
rect, 

Vou’II find the friendship (hat you’d not 
expect.’ 

If right the man, the house was Swallow’s 
own ; 

If wrung, his kindness and good-wii! were 
shown : 

Itugiie ! ’ ‘ Villain ! ’ ’ Scoundrel! ’ cried 
the losers all ; 

lie lot them ery, for wliaL would that recall ? 
At length he left us, took a village seal, 

And like a viillure look’d abroad for meat; 
The Borough-hooly, give it alt its praise, 
Had only .served llie appetite lo rai.se; 

But if from simple heirs he drew their land. 
He might a noble fea.st at will eonmiaiul ; 
Still he jiroceeded liy his former rules. 

His Imit, their pleasures, when he lish’d for 
fouls;— 

Magons and hiuinches on his board were 
placed, 

And .subtle avarice look’d like Ihoughllcj 
waste; 




Most of his friends, though youth from him 
had lied, 

Were young, were minors, of their sires in 
dread ; 

Or those whom widow’d mothers kept in 
bounds. 

And cheek’d their generous rage for steeds 
and huuiuls; 

Or such as travoll’d cross the land to view 
A Christian’s contlict with a bo.xing Jew: 
Some too had run u[ion Newmarket heath 
With so much speed that they were out of 
breath; 

Others had tasted claret, till they now 
To humbler port would turn, and knew not 
how. 

•Ml these for favours would to Swallow run. 
Who never sought their thanks for all he’d 
(lone; 

He kiiullv took them bv the hand, then bow’d 
Bolitely low, and thus his love avow ’d— 

(Bor he’d a way that many judgwl polite, 

A cunning dog—he’<l fawn before he’d bite)— 
‘Observe, my friends, the frailty of our 
race 

\\’heii age nimians us—let me state a case : 
There’s our friend Rupert—wo shall soon 
rtnlress 

Ilis present evil—<!rink to our success— 

1 Hatter not; but did you ever see 
Limbs better turn’d ? a prettier boy than he? 
His .senses all acute, hi.s passions such 
As nature gave—she never does too much ; 
Ili.s the bold wish the eu|i of joy to drain, 
And strength lo bear it without qualm or pain. 

• Now view his father as he <lozing lies, 

\\ hose senses wake not w hen he opes his eyes; 
Who slips and shnllles when lie means to walk, 
.And lisps and gabbles if lie tries to talk ; 
Beeling he’s none, he could as soon destroy 
The earth itself, as aught it holds enjoy ; 

.A nurse attends him to lay straight his limbs, 
Present his gruel, and respect his whims; 
Now shall this dotard from our hero hold 
Hi.s lands and lordships? 8liall he hide his 
gold Y 

\ That which lie cannot use, and dare notsliow, 
I And w 111 not give—why longer should he ow e ? 
; Act, '(would be numler should we snap the 
locks, 

And take the thing he worships from the box ; 
So let him dote and dream : hut, till he die, 
Shall not our generous lieir receive supply ? 
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For over sitting on the river's brink, 

And ever thirsty, shall he fear to drink ? 

The means are simple, let him only wish, 

Then say he’s willing, and I’ll till his dish. 

Thev all applauded, and not least the boy. 
Who now replied, ' It till d his heart with 
joy 

To find he needed not deliv'rance crave 
Ot death, or wish the justice in the grave ; 
Who. while he spent, would every art retain 
Ot luring home the scatter’d gold again ; 

Just as a fountain gaily spirts and plays 
U ith what returns in still and secret ways.’ 
Short was the dream of bliss ; he quickly 
found, 

His father’s acres all were Swallow’s ground. 
Yet to those arts would other heroes lend 
A willing oar, and Swallow was their friend ; 
Ever successful, some began to think ' 

That Satan help'd him to his pen and ink ; 
And shrewd suspicions ran about the place, ' 
‘ There was a compact ’—I must leave the 

case. 

Hut of the parties, had the fiend been one, 
Tlie business could not have been speedier 
done : 

Still wlien a man has angled day and night. 
The silliest gudgeons will refuse to bite : 

So Swallow tried no more ; but if they came 
To seek his friendship, that remain’d the 
same: 

Thus he retired in peace, and >ome would 

sav 

He'd balk’d his partner, and had learn'd to 
pray. 

To this some zealots lent an ear, and sought 
How Swallow felt, then sai<l ’ a change is 
wrought:’ 

’Twas true there wanted all the signs of grace, 
Hut there were .strong professions in their 
])lacc; 

Then too, the less that men from him expect, 
Tlie more the praise to the converting sect; 
He had not yet subscribed to all their creed, 
.Nov own'd a call, but he confess’d the need : 
His acquiescent speech, his gracious look, 

That pure attention, when the brethren spoke, 

Was all contrition,—he had felt the wound, 
And witli confession would again be sound. 


True, Swallow's board bad still the sump¬ 
tuous treat ; 

Hut could thev blame ? the warmest zealots 
eat: 

He drank—’twas needful liis poor nerves to 
brace; 

He swore—’twas habit ; be was grieved— 
’Iwa.s grace: 

What could thc\ do anew-born zeal to muse ? 

‘ His wealth’s undoubted—let him hold our 
purse; 

' He'll add his bounty, and the house we’ll raise 
Hard by the church, and gatlier all her 
strays; 

We’ll watch her sinners as they home retire, 
And pluck the brands from the devouring 
fire.’ 

Alas! such .speech was hut an empty 
boast; 

The good men reckon'd, but without tlieir 
host ; 

Swallow, delighted, took the trusted store, 
And own’d the sum ; they did not ask for 
more, 

Till more was needed ; uhen they call’d for 
aid— 

And had it ?—No, their agent was afraid ; 

‘ Could he but know to whom he should 
refund, 

He would most gladly—nay, he'd go beyond ; 
Hut when .such numbers claim'd, when some 
were gone. 

And others going—he must hold it on ; 

The Lord would help them ’—Loud their 
anger grew, 

And while they threat'ning from his door 
withdrew, 

He bow’d politely low, :md bade them all 
adieu. 

' Hut lives the man by whom such deeds are 
(lone ? 

Yes, many such—but Swallow's race is run ; 
His name is lost,—for tliough his sons have 

name, 

It is not his, thev all e.scapo the shame ; 

Nor is there vestige now of all he had, 

His means are wasted, for his heir Mas mad : 
Still Me of Swallow as a monster speak, 

A hard bad man, who prey’d upon the M-eak. 
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lam mala finisscm Iclo, set! credula vltain 
Spes foveJ, ot fore eras semper aif melius. 

Tinvu.us, lib. ii. vi, vv. 20, 21. 

He fell to jugijle, cant, and cheat- 

For as those fowls that live in water 
.Are never wet, he did but .smatler; 

Whate’er he labour’ll to appear, 

His understanding still was clear. 

• «•••••« 
paltrv wretch lie had, half-starved, 

That him in place of zany .served. 

Butleu’s lludibras, Part II, C’anto III, 
218-222, 328, 321. 

The Worth and Fxcellence of the true Physi¬ 
cian—Merit, not the .sole Cause of .'•'ucce.ss 
—Mode.sof advancing Ueputation —Motives 
of medical Men for pulilishing their \\orks 
—The great Kvil of Quackery—Present 
Slateof advertising Quacks—Tlleir Hazard 
—.Some fail, and whv—Causes of .Success 
—How men of Cnderslamling are prevailed 
upon to have Recourse to Mmpirics, and 
to permit their Names to be advertised—| 
Kvils of Quackery : to nervous I'emales : 
to Vouth : to Infants—History of an 
adverliiing Kmpiric, &c. 


Next, to a graver tribe we turn our view, 
And yield the praise to worth and science due; 
But this with .serious words and .sobei style. 
For these are friends with whom we seld'oni 
smile: 

llelpers of men * they're call'd, and we confer-. 
Theirs the deep study, theirs the lucky gue.ss; 
We own (hat numbers join with care and skill, 
A temperate judgment, a devoted will ; 

Men who suppress their feelings, hut who feel 
The painful symptoms they delight to heal; 
Patient in all their trials, thev sustain 
I he starts of p.i>sioii, the reproach of pain ; 
With hearts alTecled, hut uith looks serene, 
Intent they wait through all the .solemn 
scene ; 

I dad if a hojio should rise from nature’s strife, 
lo aid their skill and save the lingering life ; 
But (his must virtue’s generous etTorl be, 
And .spring from nobler motives than a fee: 
To the physicians of the .soul, and the.se, 
Turn the distress’d for safety, hope, and ease. 

Oplterqno poroilioin dicor. 


; But as physicians of that nobler kind 
Have their warm zealots, and their sectaries 
I blind ; 

.So among these for knowledge most renown’d, 
Are dreamers strange, and stubborn bigots 
found : 

.''ome, too, admitted to tills lionour’d name, 
Have, without learning, found a way to fame; 
And .some by learning—young physicians 
write, 

To set their merit in the fairo.st light; 

With them a treatise is a bait that draws 
Approving voices-’lis to gain applause, 

And lo exalt them in the public view, 

More than a life of worthy toil coidd do. 
Wlien ’ti.s proposed to make the man ro- 
nown’d, 

In every age, convenient doubt.s abound ; 
Convenient themes in every perioil start, 
Which he may treat with all the pomp of art; 
Curious conjectures lie may always make, 
And cither .side of dubious questions take: 
He may a system broach, or, if bo please, 
Start new opinions of .an old disease; 

Or may some simple in the woodland truce, 
And be its patron, (ill it runs its race; 

As rustic dam.^els from their woods are won, 
.\nd live in splendour till their race bo run ; 
It weighs not much on what (heir powers be 
shown, 

When all his purpose is to make them known. 
To show (lie world what long exjierienee 
gains, 

Re(|uiresno( courage, (hough it calls for pains; 
But at life’s outset to inform mankind, 

Is a hold elTort of a valiant mind. 

The great good man, for noblest cause, 
displays 

\\ hat many lahours taught, and many days ; 
1 luNe sound instruction from experieiuv 
give, 

I he others show us how they mean to live; 

I hat they have genius, and they hope man* 
kind 

Uill to its elTorts be no longer blind. 

There are beside, whom powerful friends 
advance, 

Mhom fiishion favours, itersoii, patrons, 
chance: 
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Aiul merit si^'lis to sec a fortune made 
Ijy daring rashness or by dull parade. , 

But these are trifling evils ; there is one 
Which walks uncheck'd, and triumphs in the 
.sun : 

There was a time, when we beheld the (juaek, 
On i)ublic stage, the licensed trade attack : 

He made his labour'd .s|ieech with poor 
parade; 

And then a laughing zany lent him aid : 
vSnhIing we pass’d him, but «e felt the wliile 
Pity so much, that soon we ceased t(t smile ; 
Assured that fluent speech and flow’ry vest 
Disguised the troubles of a man distress’d. 

But now our quacks are gamesters, and they 
play 

\\’ilh craft and skill to ruin and betray : 

With monstrous piotuise they delude the 
mind, 

.\nd thrive on all that tortures luuuan-kind. 

\’oid of all honour, avaricious, rash. 

The daring tribe compound their boasted 
trash— 

Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill : 

All tempt the sick to trust the lying bill; 

.\nd twenty names of cobblers turn'd to 
squires, 

.\id the l)old language of these blushless liars. 
There are among them those who cannot 
read, 

And yet they'll buy a patent, and succeed ; 
Will dare to promise dying sutTerers aid. 

For who, when dead, can threaten or up¬ 
braid ? 

With cruel avarice still tliev recommend 

% 

More draughts, more syrup to the journey’s 
end : 

‘ I feel it not ; * Then take it every hour : ’ 

‘ It makes me worse ; ’—‘ Why then it shows 
its i)Ower: ’ 

‘ I fear to die ; ' Let not your spirits sink, 

Vou'ro always safe, while you believe and 
drink.’ 

How strange to add, in this nefarious trade, 
'I’hat men of parts arc dupes by dunces made : 
Tliat creatures, nature meant should clean our 
streets, 

Have purchased lands and mansions, parks 
and seats ; 

^\’ret dies \^ith conscience so obtuse, they leave 

Their untaught sous their parents to deceive ; i 
And when they're laid upon their dying-bwl, ! 
No thought of murder comes into their head : 


Nor one revetjgeful ghost to (liem aj)pcars, 
To till the soul witli penitential fears. 

Vet not the wliole of tliis impo.'.ing train 
Their gardens, seats, and carriages olitain ; 
('hiefly, indeed, they to the robbers fall, 

Who are most fitted to di.-^grace them all : 
But fh(‘re is hazard—patents must be bought, 
Venders and pufTers for the poison sought ; 

! .\nd then in many a pai)er through tlie year, 
Must cures and cases, oaths and proofs ap- 
l)ear; 

Men .Miatch'd from graves, as they were 
dro])ping in, 

Their lungs cough’d up, their bones pierced 
through their skin ; 

i Their liver all one scirihu.s, and the frame 

i’oison'd with evils which thev dare not name: 

% 

Men who spent all upoii i)hysician&’ fees, 

! Who never slept, nor had a moment’s ease, 
Are now as roaches sound, and all a,s brisk as 
I bees. 

If the sick gudgeons to the bait attetid, 

, And come in slioals, the angler gain.s hi,s end ; 

I But should (be advertising cash be spent, 

I Kre yet the town has due attention letit, 
Then bursts the lml)ble, and tlie lumgry client 
Pines for the bread he ill deserves to eat ; 

It is a lottery, and he shares perhaps 
The rich man's feast, or begs the pauper s 
scraps. 

From powerful causes spring th’ emj'iric s 
gains, 

Man's love of life, his weakness, and his pains; 

I These lirst induce him the vile trash to try. 

, Then lend his name, that otlier mrn may 
' buy: 

! Tliis love of life, which in our nature rules. 
To vile imposture makes us dupes and tools : 

I Then pain compels th' imjiatient soul to seize 
) On promised hopes of instantaneous ease ; 
And weakness too with every wish conqdio.s, 
Worn out and won by imi)orfunitics. 

Troubled with soinelbing in your bile or 
blood, 

Vou think your doctor does you little gooil; 
And, grown impatient, you require in ha.ste 
The nervous cordial, nor dislike the taste , 

It coinfort.s, heals, and strengthens; nay, 
YOU lluTik 

K makes you better every time you drink ; 
•Then loiul your name '—you’re loth, but 
vet confess 

Its poM'crs are great, and so you acquiesce . 
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Yft lliitik a moment, ere your name you lend, I'or soul or body no concern ha\e they, 
With whose His placed, and what vou recoin* All their inquiry, ‘ Can the patient pay ? 

& * * I. « .4I« I.4.._ 


mend ; 

Who tipples brandy will some comfort feel, 
But will he to the nied’cine set his seal ? 


And will he swallow draughts until his dying 
day ? ’ 

Observe what ills to nervous females flow, 


Wait, and you’ll find the cordial you admire When the heart flutters, and the pulse is low ; 
Has added’fuel to your fever’s lire : If once induced these cordial sips to try, 

Sav, should a roblier chance your jiurse to All feel the case, and few the danger fly ; 

* For while obtain’d, of drams they’ve all the 


\Vould you the honour of the man declare? 


force, 


Would you assist his purpose? swell his And when denied, then drams are the resource. 

crime ? ^*or these the only evils—there are those 

Besides, he might not spare a second lime. Who for (he troubled mind prepare repose; 

Compassion sometimes sets tlie fatal sign ; They write: the young are tenderly address d, 
The man was poor, and humbly begg'd a Much danger hinted, much concern express’d ; 


line; 


Tliev dwell on freedom lads are prone to take, 


IHse lu)W should noble names and titles bai-k Wliich makes the doctor tremble for their 


Ilic spreading praise of some advent'rous 
quack ? 

But be tlie moment watches, and entreats 


sake; 

.Still if the youthful patient will but trust 
In one so kind, so pitiful, and just; 


Your honour’s name,—your honour jr)in3 tho If he will take tlie tonic all tlie lime, 


chcatsS; , And hold but moderate into course with 

You judged the mod’cinc harmless, and you crime; 

lent The sage will gravely give his honest word, 

What help you could, and with the best intent: j That strength and spirits shall be both rc- 
But can it please you, tlms to league with all I stored ; 

Whom he can beg or bribe to swell the scrawl ? j In plainer Knglish—if you mean to sin, 
Woukl you these wrapjiers with your name Fly to the drops, and instantly begin. 

adorn, I Who would not lend a sympathizing sigh, 

M'ljich hold the poison for the yet unborn ? To hear yon infant’s pity-moving cry ? 

No class escapes tliem—from the poor | That feeble sob, unlike Iho new-born note, 


man’s pay, 

The nostrum takes no trilling part away ; 
Sec! those square patent bottles from Ihe 
shop, 

Now decoration to the cupboanl’s top ; 

And there a favourite hoanl you’ll find within, 
Comjianions meet! tho julep and the gin. 

Time too with casli is wasted ; ’lis tho fate 
Of real helpers to be call’d too late ; 

This find tho sick, when (time and patience 
gone) 

Death with a (enfold terror hurries on. 

Suppose th(' case surpasses human skill. 
There comes a quaok to flatter weakness still; 
What greater evil can a flatterer do. 

Than from liimself to take (hesufferer's view ? 
To turn from sacred thoughts his reasoning 
pow-ers, 

And rob a sinner of his dying hours ? 

^ et this they dure, and craving to the Inst, 
In hope’s .strong bondage hold their victim 
fast: 


Which came with vigour from tho op’niiig 
throat; 

Wlien air and light first rush’d on lungs and 
eyes, 

And there was life and spirit in the cries ; 
Now an abortive, faint attempt to weep 
Is all wc hear; sensation is asleep : 

The boy was healthy, and at first express'd 
His feelings loudly, when he lail'd to rest; 
When cramm’d with food, and lighten'd 
every limb, 

To cry aloud, Wiis w hat pertain’d (o him ; 
Then the good nurse, (who, had sho borne 
a brain, 

Had sought the cause that made her babe 
complain,) 

lliks all her efTorts, loving soul! applied, 

To set the cry, and not the cause, aside ; 
.’^he gave her pow erhd sw eet without remorse, 
Tht slftpxug eorrfm/—she hud tried its force, 
I Repeating oft : tho infant freed from pain, 

I Rejected food, but look the dose iigain, 
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Sinking to sleep ; while she her joy express'd, 
That her dear charge could sweetly take his 
rest: 

Soon may she spare her cordial; not a doubt 
Remains, but quickly he will rest without. 

This moves our grief and pity, and we sigh 
To think what numbers from these causes 
die; 

But what contempt and auger should we show, 
Did we the lives of these impostors know ! 

Ere for the world’s I left the cares of school. 
One I remember who assumed the fool: 

A part well suited—when the idler boys 
A^■ould shout around him, and he loved the 
noise ; 

They call’d him Neddy ;—Neddy had the art 
To play with skill his ignominious pari ; 

^^■hen he his trifles would for sale display, 
And act the mimic for a schoolboy’s pay. 

For many years he plied his humble trade, 
And used liis tricks and talents to persuade ; 
The fellow barely read, but chanced to look 
Among the fragments of a tatter’d book ; 
Where after many elTorts made to spell 
One puzzling word, he found it oxymel ; 

A potent thing, ’twas said, to cure the ills 
Of ailing lungs—the oxymel of squills : 

Squills he procured, but found the bitter 
strong, 

And most unpleasant; none would take it 
long; 

But the pure acid and the sweet would 
make 

A med’eine numbers would for pleasure take. 

There was a fellow near, an artful knave, 
Mho knew the plan, and much assistance 
gave; 

He wrote the pufis, and every talent plied 
To make it sell: it sold, and then he died. 

Now' all the profit fell to Ned’s control. 
And Pride and Avarice quarrell d for his 
soul; 

When mighty profits by the trash were made, 
Pride built *a palace, Avarice groan’d and 
paid ; 

Pride placed the sigiis of grandeur all about, 
And Avarice barr’d his friends and children 
out. 

Now’ see him doctor! yes, the idle fool, 
The butt, the robber of the lads at school; 


Who then knew nothing, nothing since ac¬ 
quired. 

Became a doctor, honour’d and admired ; 

His dress, his frown, his dignity were sucli, 
Some who had known him thought his know¬ 
ledge much ; 

Nay, men of skill, of apprehension quick, 

■ ypite of their know ledge, trusted liim w hen 
sick : 

Though he could neither reason, write, nor 
s]>ell. 

They yet had ho]>o his trash would make 
them well ; 

And while they scorn’d his parts, they took 
his oxymel. 

Oh ! when his nerves had once received a 
shock, 

.Sir Isaac New ton might have gone to Rock : * 
Hence impositions of the grossest kind, 
Hence thought is feeble, understanding blind ; 
Hence sums enormous by those cheats are 
made, 

And deaths iinnumbcr’d by their dreadful 
trade. 

Alas ! in vain is \n\ contemi)t e.xpress'd, 
Tostronger passions are their words address’d; 
To pain, to fear, to terror their appeal, 

To those who, weakly reasoning, strongly 
feel. 

What then our hopes perhaps there 
may by law 

Be method found, these pests to curb and 
awe; 

Yet in this land of freedom, law is slack 
M'ilh any being to commence attack ; 

Then let us trust to science—there are those 
M'ho can their falsehoods and their frauds 
disclose, 

All their vile trash dcdcct, and their low- 
tricks expose: 

Perhaps their numbers may iti time confound 
Their arts—as scorpions give themselves the 
wound: 

For when these curers dwell in every juace, 
M’hile of the cured wo not a man can trace, 
Strong truth may then the public mind per- 
su 

And spoil the fruits of this nefarious trade. 

* .*\n empiric who foitn^ilnd tlic time 
with tlm great muju 
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Non po-NsUleiiWin iimlla vociivcii> 

Itecte biMtum : rectiiis occupat 
Noincn Beali, <|ui Deonim 
-Muneribus sanicnter u(i, 

Duramqup calh't i)aup<'ri<*m pati. 

lion. Ctirm. Iil>. iv, 0, vv. 1.)—ID. 

Non uxor salviim lo viill, non lilius: oinnos 

Viciiii odorunt; no(i, pui-ri at(iu<‘ puellao. 

Miraris, cum In argcnto po>l omnia pojias, 
nemo jiraestet, quern non merearis, 
amorein ? 

Hon. Sat. lib. i, Sat. i, vv. M-T. 

Non propter vitam faeimil palriiuonia qui- 
dam, 

: 5 cd vitio caeci propter ]ialrimonia vivunl. 

JuvivK.XL, Sat. xii, vv. 50, 51. 

No extensive Manufactories in the Borough : 
yet eonsideraltle Fortunes inade there—111 
.ludgmeiit of Parents in disposing of their 
Sons—The best educated not the most 
likely to succeed—Instance—W ant of 
.Success compensated by the lenient Power 
of some vocations—The Naturalist — 

The Weaver an Entomologist, A:e.—A 
Prize-Flower—Story of Walterand William. 

Of manufactures, trade, inventions rare, 

.'steamdowers and looms, you’d kjiow mir 
Borougli’s share — 

’Tis small: we boast not lhe.se rich .subjects 
here, 

^\ ho hazanl thrice ten thousand pounds a 
year; 

We've no liugc buildings, uhere incessant 
noise 

Is made by springs and spindles, girls and 
boys; 

Wlicre, 'mid such thundering sounds, the 
maiden’s song 

Is * Harmony in I'proar ’ • all day long, 
dtill common minds uith us m common 
trade, 

Have gain'd more uealth than ever student 
made; 

And yet a merchant, when he gives his son 

His college-learning, thinks his duty done; 

.V wav to wealth he leaves his bov to liiul. 

Just w hen ho's made for the discovery blind. 
Jones and his uifo perceived their elder 
bov 

Took to his learning, and it gave them joy ; 


This they encouraged, and were bless'd to see 
Their sou a fellow with a high degree ; 

A living fell, he married, and his siro 
Declared 'twas all a father could require; 
Children then bless'd them, and when letters 
fame, 

The i)aieuts proudly told each gruadchild’s 
name. 

Meantime the sons at home in trade were 
jdaced, 

Money their object—just the father’s taste; 
Saving he lived and long, and when ho died, 
He gave them all his fortune to divide : 

‘ Martin,’ said he, ‘ at vast expense was 
taught ; 

He gain’d his wish, and has the ease he 
sought.' 

Thus the good priest (the Christian* 
scholar!) tinds 

What estimate is made by vulgar minds ; 

He sees his brothers, who had every gift 
Of thriving, now assistwl in their thrift; 
While he whom learning, habits, all prevent, 
Is largely mulct for each impediment. 

Yet let us own that trade has much of 
chance, 

Not all the careful by their care advance ; 
With the same parts and prospects, one a seal 
Builds for himself; one I'mds it in the Fleet. 
Then to the wealthy you will see denied 
t'omforts and joys that with the ])oor abide : 
There are who labour through the year, and 
yet 

No more have gain’d than—not to be in 
1 debt; 

Who still maintain the same laborunis course, 

] Vet pleasure hails them from sonic favourite 
I source; 

And health, amusements, children, wife or 
’ friend, 

With life’s dull views their consolations blend. 

Nor these alone possess the lenient power 
Of soothing life in the desponding hour; 
.Some favourite studies, some delightful caro, 
The mind, with trouhle and distresses, share; 
And by a coin, a Mower, a verse, a boat, 

The stagnant spirits have been set afloat; 
'Phev pleased attirsl, and then tbehabitgrew, 
Till the fond heart no higher pleasure knew; 
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Till, from all cares and other comforts freed. 
Til’ important nothing took in life the lead. 
With all his phlegm, it broke a Dutchman’s 
heart, 

At a vast price, with one loved root to jiart; 
And toys like these fill many a British mind, ■ 
Although their hearts are found of firmer 
kind. [ 

Oft have I smiled the happy pride to see 
Of humble tradesmen, in their evening glee ; , 
\^’hen of some pleasing, fancied good pos- ! 

sess’d, I 

Each grew alert, u as busy, and was bless’d ; | 
Whetlier the call-bird yield the hour’s delight, 
Or, magnified in iniero.scppe, the mile ; 

Or whether tumblers, croppers, carriers seize 
The gentle mind, they rule it and they jilease. 
There is mv friend the Weaver ; strong 
desires 

Keign in his breast; ’tis beauty he admires : ' 
See ! to the shady grove lie wings his wav, 
.\nd feels in hope the raptures of the day— 
Eager he looks ; and soon, to glad his eyes, 
From the sweet bower, by nature form d, 
arise I 

Bright troops of virgin moths and fresh-born 
butterflies ; 

Who broke that morning from their lialf- 
year's sleep. 

To fly o'er flow’rs where tliey were wont to 
creep. 

Above the sovereign oak, a sovereign skims, 
The purple Emp’ror, strong in wing and 
limbs: 

There fair Camilla takes her flight serene, 
Adonis blue, and Paphia silver-queen ; 

^^'ith every filmv flv from mead or bower, 

ft « « 

And hungry Sphinx wlio threads the honey’d 
flower; 

She o’er the Larkspur's bed, where sweets 
abound, 

Views ev’rv bell, and hums Ih’ approving 
sound ; 

PoisKl on her busy jflumes, with feeling nice 
She draws from every flower, nor tries a floret 
tuice. 

He fearsno bailifl’swrath,no baron’s lilame. 
His is untax’d and undisputed game; 

Nor less the place of curious plant he knows ; • 
He botli his Flora and his Fauna shows ; 
For him i.s blooming in its rich array 
Tile glorious flower which bore the palm 
away; 


In vain a rival tried his utmost art, 

Ills was the prize, and joy o’erflow'd his heart. 
“This, this! is beauty ; east, I pray, your 

eves 

% 

On this my glory ! see the grace I the size I 
Was ever stem so tall, so stout, so strong. 
Exact in breadth, in just proportion, long ! 
These brilliant hues are all distinct and clean, 
No kindred tint, no blending streaks between ; 
Tins is no shaded, nm-off,» pin-eyed « thing, 
A king of flowers, a flower for England’s 
king; 

I own mv pride, and thank the favouring star. 
Which siied.sueh beauty on my fair Bizarre.' 
Thus may the poor the cheap indulgence 
s(“ize, 

^^■hile the most wealthy pine an<l pray for 
ease; 

Content not always wails upon success, 

.\ik 1 more may lie enjoy who profits less. 

Walter and William took (their father dead) 
•Toinlly the trade to which they both were 
bred ; 

When fix’d, they married, and they quickly 
found 

Willi due success I heir honest labours crown’d; 
Few Mere their losses, hut although a few, 
Walter Mas vex’d, and somewliat peevish 


groM': 

‘ You put your trust in every pleading fool. 
.«<aid he to William, and grew strange and cool, 
‘ Brother, forbear,’ he ansM'er’d ; ‘ take your 
due, 

Nor let my lack of caution injure you ; 

Half friends they parted,—better so to close. 
Than longer Mail to part entirely foes. 

' Walter had knoM ledge, prudence, jealous 


care; 

He let no idle* vicM's his bosom sliare ; 

He never thought nor felt for other men 

• Let one mind one. and all are minded then. 

Friends he respected, and believed them just. 

But Ihev Mere men, and he MOidd no man 
% 

trust : , , 1 

He tried ami Match’d his ])eople day and 

I ^ t 

Tlie good it harm'd not ; for tlie bad ’tM'as 
right : 

He could their humours bear, nay di^respecl. 
But he could yield no pardon to neglect ; 
That all about him Mere of liim afraid, 

‘ Was right,’ he said—‘ so should we bo 

obey’d.’ 
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These merchanf-maxiins, mneh good- 
fortune too, 

And ever keeping one grand point in view, 
To vast amount his once small portion drew. 

William was kind and easy ; he complied 
With all requests, or grieved when he denied ; 
To please his wife he made a costly trip, 

To please his child he let a bargain slip ; 

Prone to compassion, mild with the distress'd, 
He bore with all who poverty profess’d. 

And some would he assist, nor one would he 
arrest. 

lie bad some loss at sea, bad debts at land, 
His clerk absconded with some bills in hand, 
Ami i)lans so often fail’d that he no longer 

plann'd. i 

To a stnall house (his brother's) he withdrew, 
At easy rent—the man was not a Jew ; 

And there his losses ami his cares he bore, 

Nor found that want of wealth could make 
him poor. 

No. he in fact was rich ; nor couhl he move, ' 
ihit lie wws follow’d by the looks of love ; 

All he had sutTer’d, every former grief, 

Made those around more studious in relief; 
He saw a cheerful smile in every face, 

Ami lost all thoughts of error and disgrace. 

Pleasant it was to see them in their walk 
Hound their small garden, and to hear them 
talk ; 

Free are their children, but their love refrains 
From all olTence—none inuimurs, none com¬ 
plains ; 

Whetherahook amused them,speech or play. 
Their looks were lively, ami their hearts were 

There no forced elTorls for ilelight were made, 
Joy came with prudence, and without jiaraile ; 
Their common comforts they liad all in view, 
Light were their troubles, and I heir wishes few: 
Thrift made them easy for the coming day, 
Keligion took the dread of death away ; 

\ (’heerful spirit still insured contiuil, 

.\nd love smiled round them wheresoe’er they 
went. 

Walter, meantime, with all his wealth’s 
inereasi*, 

Hain'd many points, hut eoidd not purcliase 
|)ea(“e ; 

When he withdrew from busine.ss for an lionr, 


He look'd around him—‘ Harriet, dost thou 
I love ? ’ 

' ‘ I do my duty,’ said the timid dove; 

! ‘ (iood Heav’n, your duty ! prithee, tell me 
' now— 

To love and honour—was not that your vow ? 

, (’ome, my good Harriet, I would gladly seek 
' Vour inmost thought—Why can’t the woman 
speak ? 

Have yon not all things ? ’—‘ Sir, do I com¬ 
plain ? ’— 

, • No, that’s my part, which I perform in vain; 

I want a simple answer, and direct— 

Hut you evade ; yes ! ’tis as I suspect, 
f'oiue then, my children ! Watt! upon your 
j knees 

' Vow lliat you love me.’—‘ Yes, sir, if you 
please.’— 

‘ Again ! hy Heav'n, it mads me ; I require 
Love, and they’ll do whatever I desire: 

Thus too my peojile shun me ; 1 would spend 
' A thousand pounds to get a single friend ; 

I would he hupi>y—I liave moans to pay 
; For love and friendship, and you run away : 

' rngratefulcroaturcs! why,you seem todread 
My very looks ; 1 know you wish me dead. 

I Come hither, Nancy! you must hold me dear; 
i Hither, Isay; why! what have you to fear? 
Vo\» see I’m gentle—Come, you tritler, come; 
My (lod! she trembles! Idiot, leave tbe room! 
Madam ! your cluldren hate me ; I s\jppo.se 
They know tiielr cue: you make them all my 
foes; 

I’ve not a friend in all the world—not one: 
I’d be a bankrupt sooner ; nay, ’tis done; 
In every better hope of life 1 fall, 

You’re all tormentors, and my liouse a jail • 
Out of my sight ! 1 ’ll sit and make my will— 

What, glad to go ? stay, devils, and bo still * 
’Tis to your uncle’s cot you wish to run, 

To learn to live at ease and be undone; 

Him you can love, who lost his whole estate, 
And I, w ho gain you fortunes, liave your hate • 
'Tis in my absence, you yourselves enjoy : 
Tom! are you glad to lose me? tell me, boy: 
Yes ! does he answer ? ’—* Yes ! upon my 
soul; ’ 

‘ No awe, no fear, no duty, no control! 

.\\vay 1 away ! ten thousand devils seise 
All I jHissess, and plunder where they please! 


Some He ! hi > presence, all confess’d his power; , Wliat's wealth to me ?—yes, yes ! it gives 
He soiiglit atiection, but received instead me sway, 

Fear umlisguised, and love-repelling dread ; ! And you shall feel it—Go ! begone, I say.’ 
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Inlerpone tuis interdum gaudia cvins, 

L't possis animo quenivis sufterip laborem. 

Catull. lib. iii. 

. . . Nostra fatesdl 
Laxaturque chelys, vires iiistigat alitque 
Tenipe.stiva quies, major post olia virtu-'. 

Statius, Ny/r. lib. iv. 4, vv. d2-.14. 

lamque marc c*t lellus nullum discrimcn 
habebant; 

Omnia pontus erant: deerant quoque Kllora 
ponto. 

Ovid, Metamorph. lib. i, vv. 291,291. 

Common Amusements of a Bathing-place 
-Morning Hides, Walks, .‘cc.-Company 
rCxSortin^ to th6 Town—Choice 
of Lod'gings—Cheap Indulgences—5>ea- 
side Walks—Wealthy Invalid—Summer- 
Evening on the Sands—Sea Productions— 
'Water parted from the Sea’—inter 
Views serene—In N>hat Cases to be 
-Sailing upon the Hiver-A .sinall Islet 
of Sand off the Coasl-Vi.sited by Company 
—Covered by the Flowing of the Tide— 
Adventure in that Place. 


Of our amusemenU ask you ?—e amuse 
Ourselves and friends with sea-side walks and 
views, 

Or take a morning ride, a novel, or the news ; 
Or, seeking nothing, glide about the street. 
And so engaged, with various parties meet; 
Awhile we stop, discourse of wind and tide, 
Bathing and book.s, the raflle, and the ride, 
Thus, with the aid which shops and sailing 
give, 

Life passes on ; 'ti.^ labour, but we li'e. 

\Vl)6n ev^^nins conieSj our invalids auako, 
Nei ves cease to tremble, beads forbear to ache; 
Then cheerful meals the sunken spirits raise, 
Cards or the dance, vine, visiting, or pla).s. 

Soon as the season comes, and crowdsarnve, 
To their superior rooms the wealthy drive ; 
Others look round for lodging snug and sma 1, 

Such Ls their taste—they’ve hatred to a hall; 
Hence one liis fav’rite habitation gets, 

The brick-floor’d parlour wliich the butcher 

lots * 

Where, through his single light, he may regard 
The various business of a common yard. 
Bounded by backs of buildings form d of clay, 
By stable, sties, and coops, et-caetera. 


The needy-vain, themselves avhilc to shun. 
For dissipation to these dog-holes run ; 

Where each (assuming petty pomj)) appears, 
And quite forgets the .«,hopboai'd ami the 
shears. 

For them are eheai) amusements: they 
may slip 

Beyond the town and take a private dip ; 

W hen they may urge that to be safe tliey 

mean, 

They’ve heard there’s danger in a light 
machine ; 

They loo can gratis move the quays about, 
.•\nd gather kind replies to every doubt ; 
There they a pacing, lounging tribe may view. 
The stranger's guides, w ho ve little else to do ; 
The Borough’s placemen, where no more they 
gain 

Than keeps them idle, civil, jiGor, and vain. 
Then may the poorest with the wealthy look 
On ocean, glorious page of Nature’s book ! 
May see its varying views in every hour, 

' All softness now, then rising with all power, 
Assleeping to invite, or threat’ning to devour: 
’Tis this which gives us all oiii choicest views ; 
Its waters heal us, and its shores amuse. 

See! those fair n>mphs upon that rising 

strand, , 

Von long salt lake has parted from the land : 
Well pleased to press that path, so clean, so 

pure, 

To seem in danger, yet to feel secure , 
Trifling with terror, while they strive to shun 
The curling billows ; laughing as tliey run ; 
They know the neck that joins the shore and 


Or, ah ! how changed that fearless laugh 

would be. , , . 

Observe how various parties take t>ieir w ay, 

Bv sea-.side walks, or make the sand-hills ga> , 
There group’d are laughing maids and sighing 

swains, . 

And some apart 'vho feel 

Pains from diseases, pains which those 

I'o the physician, not the fair, re\eal ■ 

For nymphs (propitious to the lover s -Mg 

Leave these poor patients to complain and 

, die. 
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Lo ! wliere on that huge anchor sadly leans j 
That sick lull ligure, lost in other scenes ; , 

He late from India's clime imiKiticnt sail'd, ' 
There, as his fortune grew, his spirits fail'd ; 
Tor each delight, in search of wealth he went, 
Korease alone, tl>e wealth ac(pnrwl is spent— j 
And spent in vain ; enrich’d, aggrievcnl, he 
sees 

The envied poor possess’d of joy and ease : 
And now he (lies from place to place, lo gain 
Strength for enjoyment, and still Hies in vain : 
Maik ! with what sadness, of that j>le;usant 
crew, 

iloist’rous in mirth, he takes a transient view ; 
And fixing then his eye upon the sea, 

Thinks what has been and uhat must shortly 
be : 

Is it not strange that man should health 
destroy, 

Tor joys that come >vhen he is dead to joy ? 

Now is it pleasant in the summer-eve, 
When a broad shore retiring waters leave, 
Awhile to w:ut upon the lirm fair sand, 

When ail is calm at sea, all still at land ; 

And there the ocean’s j)roduce to explore, 

As lloating by, or rolling on the shore ; 

Those living jellies * which the Hesli inflame, 
Tierce as a nettle, and from that its name ; 
Somo in huge masses, some that you may 
bring 

In the small compass of a lady's ring ; 
Tigured by hand divine—there’s not a gem 
Wrought by man’s art to be compared to 
them ; 

Soft, brilliant, lender, through the wave they 
glow, 

And make the moonbeam brighter uhere they 
(low. 

Involved in sea-wrack, here you find a race. 
Which science doubling, knows not where lo 
place; 

On shell or stone is dropp'd tlje eml>ryo- 
seed, 

And fiuickly vegetates a vital breed.* 

While thus >vith pleasing wonder you in¬ 
spect 

Ireasures the vulgar in their scorn reject. 
See as tlu'y float along th’ entangled weeds 
.Slowly api)roach, upborne on bladdery beads; 
Wail till they land, and you shall then behold 
The fiery sparks those tangled Irons’ infold, 
Myriads of living points*; th' unaide<l eve 
Can but Ibe fire and not the form descry. 


And now your view upon the ocean turn, 

And there the splendour of the waves discern ; 
Cast bvit a stone, or strike them with an oar, 
And you shall Haines within the deep explore ; 
Or scooj) the stream phosphoric as you stand, 
And the cold flames shall Hash along your 
hand ; 

When, lost in wonder, yo\i shall walk and 
gaze 

On weeds that s])arklc, and on waves that 
blaze.* 

The ocean too has winter-views serene, 
When all you see through densest fog is seen; 
When you can hear the fishers near at hand 
Distinctly speak, yet see not where they 
stand ; 

Or sometimes them and not their boat discern, 
Or half-eonceal’d some ligure at the stern ; 
The view’s all bounded, mu) from side to 
side 

Your utmost prospect but a few ells wide; 
Hoys who, on shore, to sea the pebble east, 
Will hear it strike against the viewless mast; 
While the stern boatman growls his tierce 
disdain, 

At whom lie knows not, whom he threats in 
vain. 

‘Tis pleasant then lo view tlio nets float 
past, 

Net after net till you have seen the lost ; 
j And ns you wait till all beyond you slip, 

! A boat comes gliding from an anchor’d ship, 

! Breaking the silence with (lie dipping oar, 
And their own tones, as labouring for tlio 
I shore; 

Those measured tones whicli with the scene 
agree, 

And give a sadness to serenity. 

' All scenes like these the tender maid should 
I shun, 

, Nor to a misty beach in autumn run ; 

^ .Much should she guard against the evening 
I cold, 

And her slight shape with fleecy warmth in¬ 
fold ; 

This she admits, but not with so much ease 
Gives up the night-nalk when Ilf attendants 
please: 

Her have I seen, pale, vapour’d through the 
I day, 

M ith cronded parties at the midnight play ; 
I'aint in the morn, no powers could she exert; 
At night with Pam delighted and alert; 
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In a small shop she’s rallied with a crowd, 
Breathed the tldck air, and eonglvd and 
laugh’d aloud ; 

She who will tremble if her eye explore 
‘ The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps 
on floor; ’ 

Whom the kind doctor charged with shaking 
head, 

At early hour to quit the beaux for bed : 

She hius, contemning fear, gone down the 
dance, 

Till she perceived the rosy morn advance ; 
Then has she wonder'd, fainting o’er her tea, 
Her drops and julep should so useles> be : 

Ah ! sure her joys must ravish every sense, 
Who buys a portion at such vast expense. 

Among those joys, ’tis one at eve to sail 
On the broad river with a favourite gale ; 
\\’hen no rough waves upon the bosom ride, 
But the keel cuts, nor rises on the tide ; 

Safe from the stream the nearer gunwale 
stands, 

Where playfvd children trail their idle hands : 
Or strive to catch long g^as^y leaves that 
float 

On either side of the impedwl boat; 

What time the moon arising shows the mud, 
A shining border to the silver flood : 

When, by her dubious light, the meanest 
views. 

Chalk, stones, and stakes, obtain the richest 
hues; 

And ivhen the cattle, as they gazing stand, 
.Seem nobler ohject.s than wiien view ’d from 
land : 

Then anchor'd vessels in the way appear. 
And sea-boys greet them as they pass— 

‘ What cheer ? ’ 

The sleeping shell-ducks at the sound arise, 
And utter loud their unharmoniovis cries ; 
Fluttering they move their weedy beds 
among, 

Or instant diving, hide their plumeless young. 

Along the wall, returning from the town, 
The weary rustic liomeward wanders down ; 
Who stops and gazes at such joyo\JS crew. 
And feels his envy rising at the view ; 

He the light speech and laugh indignanthears, 
And feels more press’d by want, more vex d 
by fears. 

Ah I go In peace, good fellow, to thine 
home. 

Nor fancy these escape the general doom ; 


(tav as thev >eem, be sure with them are 

» * 

hearts 

^^■ith sorrow tried ; there’s sadness in their 
i parts: 

If thou couldst see them when they think 
I alone. 

Mirth, music, friends, and these amusements 
i gone; 

Couldst thou discover every secret ill 
! That pains their .spirit, or resists their will ; 

' ('ouldst thou behold forsaken Love’s disire.ss. 

' Or Envy’s pang at glory and success. 

Or Beauty, conscious of the spoils of Time, 
Or Ouilt alarm’d when Memory .shows the 


crime ; 


4 

All that gives .sorrow, terror, grief, and 
gloom ; 

Content would cheer thee trudging to thine 
honie.^ 

There are, ’tis true, who lay their cares 
j aside, 

' And hid some hours in calm enjoyment gl de: 
Perchance some fair-one to the sober niglit 
Adds (hy tlie .sweetness of her song) delight : 
And, as the music on the water float.s, 

' Some bolder shore returns the soften'd notes ; 
Tlien, youth, beware, for all around conspin* 
To banish caution and to wake desire ; 

' The day’s amusement, feasting, beauty, w ir.e, 
The.se accents sweet and this soft hour com¬ 
bine. 

When most unguarded, then to w in that heart 
of thine: 

But .see, they land! the fond enchantment 
flie.s, 

And in its place life's common views arise. 
Sometimes a party, row'd from town, will 

land 

On a small i.slet form'd of shelly sand, 

' Left bv the water wlien the tides are low, 

But which the floods in their return o’erflow : 

: There will they anchor, plea.sed awhile to 

The watery waste, a iirospect wild and new : 

‘ The now receding hillow.s give them space, 
On either side the growing shores to pace , 
And then returning, they contract the .scene. 
Till.small and smaller grows the walk between. 

Vs sea to sea approaches, shore to shores, 
Till the next ebb tbe^sandy isle restores 
Then what alarm ! wiiat danger and dis- 

If all their trust, their boat should drift aw aj ; 
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And onre it happen'd—gay the friends ad¬ 
vanced, 

They walk’d, they ran, tliey play’d, they sang, 
they danced ; 

Tlie \irns were boiling, and tlie cups went 
round. 

And not a grave or thoughtful face was found; 
On the bright siuid they trod witli nitiihle 
feet, 

Dry shelly sand that made the summer-seat; 
The wondering mews (lew fluttering o’er the 
head, 

And waves ran softly up (heir shining bed. 

Some form'd a party from the rest to stray, 
Pleased to collect the (rifles in their way ; 
Those to behold they call their friends around, 
No friends can hear, or hear aimiher sound; 
Alarm’d, they hasten, yet perceive not why, 
Ihit catch the fear that (piickens as they lly. 

For lo ! a lady sage, who paced the sand 
With her fair children, one in either haiul. 
Intent on home, had turn’d, and saw the boat 
8li[tp’d from her moorings, and now far 
ndoat; 

She gazed, she trembled, and though faint her 
call. 

It seem’d, like thunder, lo confound them all. 
Their sailor-guides, the boatman and his 
mate, 

FTad drank, and slept regardless of their .state ; 
* Awake ! ’ they cried aloud ; ‘ Alarm the 
shore ! 

Shout all, or never shall we reach it more !' 
.Mas ! no shout the distant land can reach, 
Nor eye behold (hem from the foggy beach : 
Again they join in one loud pow<*rful erv. 
Then cease, and eager listen for reply ; 

None came—the rising wind blew sadly by: 
They shout once more, and then they ttirn 
aside. 

To see how quickly flow’d (he coming tide ; 
between each cry they find the waters steal 
On theirstrange prison, and new horrors feel; 
I'oot after foot on the contracted grouml 
The billows fall, and dreadful is the .sound ; 
I.ess and yet le.ss tlrf sinking isle became, 
And there wivs wailing, weeping, wrath, and 
blame. 

Had one been (here, with .spirit .strong and 
high, 


Who could observe, as he prepared to die, 

‘ He mightliave seen of hearts the varying kind. 
And traced the movement of each diflerent 
mind : 

lie might have seen, that not (he gentle maid 
Was more than stern and haughty man afraid; 
.Sucli, calmly grieving, will their fears .sup¬ 
press. 

And silent prayers to Mercy’s throne addre.ss ; 
While fiercer minds, impatient, angry, loud, 
Force their vain grief on the reluctant crowd: 
Tlie party’s patron, sorely sighing, cried, 

‘ Why would you urge me ? I at first denied.’ 
Fiercely they answer’d, ‘ Why will you com- 
l>lain, 

Who saw no danger, or was warn’d in vain ? ’ 

A few essay’d (lie troubled soul to calm. 

Hut dread prevail’d, and anguish and alarin. 
Now rose tlie water througli the lessening 
sand, 

And they seem’d sinking while tliey yet could 
stand ; 

The sun went down, (hey look’d from side to 
side. 

Nor aught except the gatliering sea descried ; 
Dark and more dark, more wet, more cold it 
grew, 

And the most lively bade to hope adie\i; 
Children, by love then lifte<l from the seas, 
Felt not the water at the parents’ knees. 

But wept aloud ; the wind increased the 
sound. 

And tlie cold billows as they broke around. 

‘ Once more, yet once again, witli all our 
strength, 

Cry to the land—we may be beard at length.* 
^’ain hope, if yet unseen ! but hark ! an oar, 
That .sound of blis.s ! come.s da.sbing to their 
.sliore; 

.*^(111, .still the water rises, ‘ Haste!’ they cry, 
‘ Oh ! hurry, seamen ; in delay we die ; ’ 
(.'^enmen were these, who in their .ship per¬ 
ceived 

The driftwl boat, and thus her creiv relieved.) 
And now the keel just cuts the cover’d sand. 
Now to the gunwale stretches every hand : 
M'ifh trembling pleasvire all confuseci embark. 
And kiss the tackling of (heir welcome ark ; 
While the most giddy, os they reach the shore. 
Think of their danger, and their OoD adore 
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Non inter lances mensasque nitentes, 
Cum stupet insanis acies fulgoribus, et cum 
Acclinis falsis animus meliora recusat; 

^'e^um hie impransi mecum disquirite. 

Hor. Sat. ii, lib. 2, vr. 4-7. 

0 prodiga rerum 
Luxuries, numquam parvo contenta paratis, 

Et quaesitorum terra pelagoque ciborum 
Ambitiosa fames et lautae gloria men.sae. 

Lccak, lib. iv. 373-6. 

?ed quae non prosuntsingula, multa jurant. 

Ovin, Rem. Amor. v. 420. 

Rjjsticus agricolam, miles fera bella gcrentem, 
Uectorem dubiae navita puppis amat. 

Ovid, Pout. lib. ii, vv. 61, 62. 

Desire of Country Gentlemen for Town As¬ 
sociations—Book-clubs—Too much of 
literary Character expected from them 
—Literary Conversation prevented : by 
Feasting : by Cards—Good, notwithstand- 
ine rosults—Card^club witli 
resorted to—Players—Umpires at the 
Whist Table—Petulances of Temper tliere 
discovered—Free-and-easy Club : not per¬ 
fectly easy or free—Free<lom, how inter- 
ruptwi—The superior Member—Termina¬ 
tion of the Evening—Drinking and Smok- 
in*^ Clubs—The Midnight Conversation 
of the delaying Members—Society of the 
poorer Inhabitants: its Use: gives Pride 
and Consequence to the humble Character 
—Pleasant Habitation of the frugal Poor 
—Sailor returning to his Family—Free¬ 
masons’ Club—The Mystery—hat its 
Origin—Its professed Advantages—Griggs 
and Gregorians—A Kind of Masons— 
Beflections on these various .Societies. 


Yoc say you envy in your calm retreat 
Our social meetings ;—’tis with joy we meet: 
In these our parties you are pleased to find 
(iood sense and wit, with intercourse of mind; 
Composed of men, who read, reflect, and 
write, 

Who, when they meet, must yield and .share 
delight: 

To you our Book-club has peculiar charm. 
For which you sicken in your quiet farm ; 
Here you suppose us at our leisure placed. 
Enjoying freedom, and displaying taste; 
With wisdom cheerful, temperately gay, 
Pleased to enjoy, and willing to display. 


If thus your envy gives your ease its gloom, 
Give Mings to fancy, and among us come. 
We’re now assembled; you may soon attend— 
ril introduce you— Gentlemen, my friend.’ 

‘ Non* are you happy ? you have pass’d a 
night 

In gay discourse, and rational delight.’ 

‘ Alas ! not so : for how can mortals think. 
Or thoughts exchange, if tlius they eat and 
drink ? 

No ! I confe.ss, when we had fairly dined. 
That was no time for intercourse of mind; 
There was each dish prepared with skill 
t’ invite. 

And to detain the struggling appetite; 

On such occasions minds with one consent 
Are to the comforts of the body lent; 

There was no pause—the wine went quickly 
round. 

Till struggling Fancy was liy Bacchus bound ; 
Wine is to wit as water thrown on fire. 

By duly sprinkling both are raised the higher; 
Thus largely dealt, the vivid hlaze they choke, 
And all the genial flame goes off in smoke.’ 

‘ But M-hen no more your boards these loads 

contain, 

When M-ine no more o’erwhelms the labouring 
brain, 

But serves, a gentle stimulus ; ue know 
How M’it must sparkle, and hou’ fancy ftou'.’ 

It might be so, but no such club-days come : 
We always find these dampers in the room ; 
If to converse were all that brought us here, 
A few odd members woidd in turn appear: 

, Who dwelling nigh, u'ould .saunter in and out, 

' O’erlook the list, and toss the books about; 
Or yawning read them, walking up and down, 
Ju.st as the loungers in the shops in town ; 
Till fancying nothing Mould their minds 

amuse. 

They’d push them by, and go m search of 
neMs. 

But our attractions are a stronger .sort, 

' The earliest dainties and the oldest port; 

’ All enter then witli glee in every look, 

; And not a member thinks about a book. 

‘^t illlet me OM’n, there are some vacant hours, 

! When minds might work, and men exert their 
I powers: 
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F/r<' winp to folly spurs tlio giddy gupst, 

Hot givos to wit its vigour and Its /psi ; 

Thon might wc reason, might in turn display 
Our several talents, and be wisely gay ; 

We might—but who a tame discourse regards. 
When whist is named, and we beliold the 
rarcis ? 

We from that, time are neither grave nor 

my ; 

Our thought, our rare, our Imsiness is to play : 
I’ix'd on these spots and figures, each attends 
Mucli to his [lartners, nothing to his friemis. 

Our public cares, tlie long, the warm debate, 
That kept our patriots from tlieir beds so late ; i 
War, peace, invasion, all wo hope or drea<l, 
Vanish like dreams when men forsake their 
bed ; 

Ami groaning nations ami contending kings 

Are all forgi^tten for these painted things : 

P<ip<‘r and [laste, vil(« figures and poor spots, 

l-evcl all minds, philosophers and sots ; 

And give an ofpial spirit, pause, and force, 

.Join’d with jieculiar diction, to discourse; 

Who deals ?—vou liol—we‘re three hv cards 

• • 

-had vou 

Honour in hand ?' • I'pon my honour, two.’ 
Hour aft(*r hour, men thus contending sit, 
Grave without sense, and pointed u ithout wit. 

Thus It appears these envi«*d clubs possess 
No certain means of social happiness ; ' 

A'e' there *s a good that flows from scenes like 
these— 

Man meets with man at leisure aiul at ease ; 
We to our neighbours and our equals oome, 
And rub olT pride that man contracts at 
home ; 

For there, admitted master, he is prom' ■ 
To claim attention and to talk alone : 

Hut here he meets with neither son nor ' 
spous(«; 

No huiuhle r'ousin (o his bidding bows; 
lo bis raised voice his ni'ighhours’ voices 
risi', 

To his high look as lofty look replies; 

\\ hen miK’li lie .pi*aks, he finds that ears are 
closed, 

And certain signs inform liiin when he \s 
prosed ; 

Here all the value of a listener know, | 

And I laim, in turn, the favour they beslow. 
No pleasure gives the speech, when all 
would speak, ‘ 

And all in vain a civil hearer seek. '■ 


To chance alone we owe the free discourse, 

In vain you purpose what you cannot force; 
’Tis when the favourite themes unbidden 
spring, 

That fancy soars with such unwearied wing; 
Then may you call in aid the moderate glass, 
Hut let it slowly and unprompted pass; 

So sliall there all things for the end unite, 
And give that hour ol rational delight. 

Men to their clubs repair, themselves to 
please, 

To care for nothing, and to take their ease; 
In fact, for play, for Mine, for news they 
come: 

Discourse is shareil with friends or found at 
home. 

Hut cards with hooks are incidental things; 
We’ve nights devoted to these queens and 
kings : 

Then If MO choose the social game, we may; 
Now 'tis a duly, and we’re hound to play ; 
Nor ever meeting of the .social kind 
Was more engaging, yet had less of mind. 

Our eager parties, when the lunar light 
Throws its full radiance on the festive night, 
Of either sex, with imnclual hurry come, 
.Mid till, with one accord, an ample room; 
Pleased, the fresh packs on cloth of green I hey 
see, 

And seizing, handle with preluding glee; 
They draw, they sit, they shuIHe, cut and 
deal; 

Like friends a-ssembled, hut like foes to feel; 
Hut yet not all,—a happier few have joj’s 
Of mere aimiseinent, and their cards are toys; 
No skill nor art, nor fretful hopes have they, 
Hut while their friends are gaming, laugh and 
)»lav. 

Olliers there are, tlio veterans of the game. 
Who owe (heir pleasure to their envied fame; 
Through many a year, with hard-eonlesled 
strife, 

Have (hey attain’d this glory of their life: 
Such is that ancient hiirgess, whom in vain 
Mould goiil and fever on his couch detain; 
And lliai large lady, who resolves to come, 
riiougli a first (it lias warn'd her of her 
doom ! 

fhcse are as oracles : in every cause 
They settle douhls, and their decrees nrelnws; 
Hut all are troubled, when, with dubious look, 
Diana questions what Apollo spoke. 
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Here avarice first, the keen desire of gain, | 
Rules in each heart, and uorks in every ! 
brain ; 

Alike the veteran-dames and virgins feel, 

Nor care nhat gray-beards or what striplings 
deal; 

bex, age, and station, vanish from their view, 
And gold, their sov reign good, the mingled 
crowd [)nrsue. 

Hence they are jealous, and as rivals, keep 
A watchful eye on the beloved heap ; 
Meantime discretion bids the tongue be still, 
And mild good-humour strives with strong 
ill-will; 

Till prudence fails; when, all impatient 
grown, 

They make their giief, by their suspicions, 
known. 

' Sir, I protest, were Job himself at play, 
He'd rave to see vou throw vour cards away ; 
Not that I care a button—not a pin 
For what 1 lose ; but we had cards to win : 
A saint in heaven would grieve to see such 
hand 

Cut up bj' one who will not understand.' 

‘ Complain of me ! and so you miglit indeed, 
If 1 had ventured on that foolish lead, 

That fatal heart—but I forgot your play— 
^onic folk have ever thrown their hearts 
away.’ 

‘ Yes, and their diamonds ; I have heard of 
one 


• 1 scorn suspicion, ma'am, but while you 

stand 

Behind that lady, pray keep down your 
hand.’ 

■ Clood heav'n, revoke ! remember, if the 
set 

Be lost, in honour you should pay the debt.’ 

* There, there’s your money ; but, while 

1 have life, 

I'll never more sit down with man and wife ; 
They snap and snarl indeed, but in the heat 
Of all their spleen, their understandings meet; 
They are Freemasons, and have many a sigti, 
That we, poor devils ! never can divine ; 
Mav it be told, do ve divide th’ amount, 

Or goes it all to family account ? ’ 


Next is the club, where to their friends in 
town 

Our country neighbours once a month come 
down ; 

\^'e term it Free-and-easy, and yet we 

Find it no easy matter to be free : 

Ev'n in our small assembly, friends aiiiuiig, 

Are minds perver.se, there's something will 
l)(‘ w rong; 

Men are not equal; some will claim a right 

To he the kings and heroes of the niglit; 

Will their own favourite themes and notions 
start, 

And vou must hear, ollend them, or depart. 

There comes •‘^ir Thomas from his village- 


Who made a beggar of an only son.’ 

“ Better a beggar, than to see him lied 
To art and spite, to insolence and pride.’ 

‘ Sir, were I you, I'd strive to be jjolite, 
Against my nature, for a single niglit.’ ! 
‘ So did you strive, and, madam ! with 
success ; 

I knew no being we could censure less ! ’ j 
Is tins too much ? alas! iny peaceful muse 
Cannot with lialf their virulence abuse. , 
And bark ! at other tables discord reigns, 
U’ith feign'd contempt for losses and for 
gains; 

Passions awhile are bridled ; then they rage, 
In waspish youth, and in resentful age; 

With scraps of insult— Sir, when next you 
play, 

lleHect whose money ’tis you throw away 
No one on earth can less such things regard, 
But when one’s partner doesn’t know a 
card-’ 


seat, 

Ilaiipy, lie tells us. all liis friends to meet; 

He brings the ruin'd brother of his wife, 
Whom he -support.s. and makes liim sick of 
life ; 

A ready witness wliom he can produce 
Of all his deeds—a butt for his abuse ; 

Soon as he enters, has the guests esiiied. 
Drawn to the lire, and to the glass applied— 
‘Well, what’s the subject?—what are you 
about ? 

The new.s, I take it—come, I'll help you 

out; ... 

And then, without one answer, he bestows 

Freely upon us all he hears and knows ; 
Gives us opinions, tells us how he votes, 
Recites the speeches, adds to them his notes, 
And gives old ill-told tales for new-born 
anecdotes; 

Yet caies he nothing what we judge or think. 
Our only dutv's to attend and drink : 
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At length, admonish’d by bis gout, be ends 
The various speech, and leaves at peace bis 
friends: 

13iit no'v. alas ! ue’ve lost the pleasant hour, 
And wisdom flies from wine’s superior power. 

Wine, like the rising sun, possession gains, 
And drives the niistof dulness from the brains; 
The gloomy vapour from the spirit flies, 

And views of gaiety and gladness rise : 

Still it proceeds; till from the glowing licat, 
The prudent calmly to their shades retreat;— 
Then is the mind o’erciist—in wordy rage 
And loud contention angry men engage ; 
Then spleen and pique, like lire-works thrown 
ill s|)ite, 

To mischief turn the pleasures of the night; 
Anger abuses. Malice loudly rails, 

Uevenge awakes, and .\narchy prevails : 

Till wine, that raised the tempest, makes it 
cciise, 

.Vnd maudlin Love insists on instant peace ; > 
lie noisy mirth and roaring song commands, ! 
(lives idle toasts, and joins unfriendly hands ; 
Till fuddled Kriondship vows esteem and 
wei'ps, 

And jovial Tolly drinks and sings and sleeps. ‘ 

A club there is of Smokers—Dare you come 
To that close, clouded, hot, narcotic room ? 
When, midnight past, the very candles seem 
Dying for air, and give a glnustly gleam ; 
M'hen curling fuiin*s in lazy wreaths arise. 

And prosing topers rub their winking eyes ; 
\V'lien the long tale, renew'd when last they 
met, I 

Is spliced anew, and is unlinisb'd yet; j 
^Vhen but a few are left the house to tire, i 
And they half-sleeping by the sleepy lire; 
Lv’n the poor ventilating vane, that flew 
Of late so fiist, is now grown drowsy too ; 
When sweet, cold, clammy puncli its aid 
bestows, 

Then thus the midnight conversation flows 
‘ Then, as I said, and—mind me—as I say, 
Atour last meeting—you remember’—‘Av;’ 

‘ Well, very well—then freely ns I drink ‘ 

I .spoke my thought—yo\i take mo—whnt I 
think: 

And sir, said I, if I a freeman be, 

It is my bouuden duty to be free.* 

‘ Ay, there you posed him ; I respect the 
chair, 

13ut nmii is man, although the inuii's a mayor; 


If Muggins live—no, no !—if Muggins die, 
He’ll quit his oflice—neighbour, shall I try ? ’ 

‘ I'll speak my mind, for here are none but 
friends : 

TheyTe all contending for their private ends; 
No public spirit—once a vote u'ould bring, 

I say a vote—was then a pretty thing ; 

It made a man to serve his country and his 
king: 

But for that place, that Muggins must resign, 
You’ve iny advice—’tis no affair of mine.* 

Tlic poor man has his club ; he comes and 
spends 

His hoarded pittance with his cliosen friends; 
Nor this alone,—a monthly dole he pays, 

To be assisted when his health decays ; 

Some jiart his prudence, from the day’s 
supply. 

Tor cares and troubles in his age, lays by; 
The i>rinted rules he guards with painted 
frame, 

And shows his children where to read his 
name: 

Those simple words his honest nature move, 
That bond of union tieti by laws of love; 
This is his ])ride, it gives to liis employ 
New value, to his home another joy ; 

While a religious hope its balm applies 
Tor all his fate inflicts and all bis state denies. 
Much would it please you, sometimes to 
e.vplore 

The peaceful d« ellings of our borough poor; 
To view a sailor just return'd from sea, 

His wife beside ; a cliild on cither knee. 

And others crowding near, that none may lose 
The smallest portion of tho welcome nows; 
What dangers pass'd, ‘ when seas rim moun¬ 
tains high, 

M hen tempests ravetl, and horrors veil’d the 
sky: 

When prudenee fail'd, when courage grew 
dismay’d, 

Mhen the strong fainted, and tho wicked 
pray’d,— 

Then in the yawning gulf far down wo drove. 
And gazed upon the billowy mount above; 
Till up that mountain, swinging wiUi tlie 
gale, 

Wo view’d the horrors of the watery vale.* 
Tho trembling children look with slcdtost 
eyes, 

And panting, sob involuntary sighs; 
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Soft bleep awhile his torpid touch delays, 

And all is joy and piety and praise. 

Masons are ours, Freemasons—but, alas ! 
To their own bards I leave the mystic clabs; 
In vain shall one, and not a gifted man, l 
Attempt to sing of this enlighten’d clan ; . 

I know no word, boast no directing sign, i 
And not one token of the race is mine ; 
Whether with Hiram, that wise widow’s son, 
They came from Tyre to royal Solomon, 
Two pillars raising by their skill profound, 
Boaz and Jachin through the East renown d : 
Whether the sacred books their rise express, 
Or books profane, ’lis vain for me to guess; 
It may be, lost in date remote and high, 
They know not what their own antiquity: 

It may be too, derived from cause so low. 
They have no wish their origin to show : 

If, as crusaders, they combined to wrest 
From heathen lords the land they long pob- 
sess'd ; 

Or were at first some harmless club, who made 
Their idle meetings solemn by parade ; 

Is but conjecture—for the task unfit, 


Might question still if all the truth we found, 
^Vnd firmly stood upon the certain ground ; 
We might our title to tlie mystery dread, 
And fear we drank not at the river-head. 


Griggs and Gregoriaiis here their meetings 
hold, 

Convivial sects, and Bucks alert and bold; 

' A kind of Masons, but without their sign ; 
The bonds of union—pleasure, song, and wine: 
Man, a gregarious creature, loves to fly 
, Where h(“ the trackings of the herd can spy ; 
.Still to be one with many he desires, 
Although it Icadb him through the thorns and 
briers. 

A few ! but few there are, who in the mind 
Perpetual source of consolation find ; 

The weaker many to the world will come, 
For comforts seldom to be found from home. 
When the faint hands no more a brimmer 
hold, 

When flaiimd-w reaths the usele.ss limbs infold, 
The breath impeded, and the bosom cold ; 
M'hen half the pillow 'd man the palsy chains, 
\nd the blood falters in the bloated veins,— 


Is but conjecture-lor tne T.asK umu - - 

Awe-struck and mute, the puzzling theme , ,,,<1 courtesy’s soft 

^ WI V • 

It ♦ Loir Arripr flow. 


quit 

Vet, if such blessings from their order flow, 
\Ve should be glad their moral code to know ; 
Trowels of silver are but simple things, 

And aprons worthless as their apron-strings ; 
But if indeed you have the skill to teach | 
A social spirit, now beyond our reach ; 

If man’s warm passions you can guide and 
bind, 

And plant the virtues in the wayward mind; 
If you can wake to christian-love the heart,— 
In mercy, something of your powers impart. 

But as it seems, we Masons must become 
To know the secret, and must then be dumb; 
And as we venture for uncertain gains. 
Perhaps the profit is not worth the pains. 
When Bruce, that dauntless traveller, 
thought he stood 

On Nile’s first rise ! the fountain of the flood, 
And drank exulting in the sacred spring, 
The critics told him it was no such thing ; 
That springs unnumber’d round the country 
ran. 


U e should that comfort for ourselves ensure, 
\\ hich friends could not, if we could friends, 
procure. 

Early in life, when wc can laugh aloud. 
There’s something pleasant in a social crowd, 
Who laugh with us—but w ill such joy reman.. 
When we lie struggling on the bed of pain. 
When our pliysician tells us with a sigh, 

No more on hope and science to rely, 

Life’s staff is useless then; with labouimg 

We prav for hope divine—the stall of death 
This is a scene which few companions grace. 
And where the heart’s first favourites yield 

their place. , 

Here all the aid of man to man must end, 

Here mounts the soul to her eternal Pnend . 
ThTtenderest love hmst here its tic resign, 
And give th’ aspiring heart to love di\ me. 

Men feel their weakness, and to numbers run. 
Themselves to strengthen, or themsehes to 

But none could show him where they first, though* to this our weakness may be 

So might wc feel, should we our time bestow, u^ru^to live, fur w e must die, alone. 

To gain these secrets and these signs to know ; ■ Let s learn to c, 
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LETTER XL INNS 


All llu* cuiiiforl.'*of life in a tavern are known, 
'I'is lii.s Ijumo wlio possesses not one of his 


own ; 

And to hitii that has rather loo inueli of that 
one, 

Tis the house of a friend w here he ’.s welcome 
to run : 

riie in>t.uit vou enter mv tloor \'uu‘re tiiv 

♦ • ^ • 

lord, 

With whose taste and whose }»leasure I'm 
proud to accord ; 

And the louder you I'all ami the luiujer you 
stay, 

riur more 1 am happy to serve and obey. 

To the house of a friend if you’re pleased to 
retire, 

Vou must all thing's admit, you must all thiti^s 
admire : 

Vou must pay with ohservaiiee the price of 
your treat, 

Vou must eat w hat is praised, and must praise 
w hat yoti eat: 

Iiut hereyou mayeome, and no tax we require, 

Vou may loudly comlemn what you j»reatly 
admire ; 

A ou may i»row 1 at our wishes and pains to * 
excel, 

And may snarl at the rascals who please you 
so well. 


And for brawls at my house, well the l>oet 
explains, 

That men drink sfui/ltnc drauijltts, and vso 
madden their brains. 


•Vt your w ish we allend, and confess that vour 
speech 

(Jn tlie nation’s alTairs inijtht the minister 
teach ; 

llis views you may blame, and his measures 
oppose, 

Tliere's no tavern-treason —you're under the 
Rose : 

Should r<‘bellions arise in your own little 
state, 

\\ith me you may safely their consequence 
wait; 

To r.’eruit your lost spirits'tis jwudent tocome 

An I to lly to a frien I when the devil’sat home. 

I hat I ve faidt.s is confess’d ; Imt it wam’l be 
detne<l, 

I is my int«‘rest Ihe faults of rnv neii»libours 
to hide ; 

If I ve s«)metime.s lent .'^candal occasion to 
prate, 

I ve often com-eard what she'd love ti» relate; 

If to Justice'^ bar .some have wander'd from 




I was lieeause Ihe dull roifMe,-, wouldn't stay 
by their wine ; 


mine, 


A dillicult Subject for Poetry—Invocation of 
theMus •—description of the principal Inn 
and those of the first Class—Tho large 
deserted Tavern—Those of a second Order 
—Their Company—One of particular De¬ 
scription—A lower Kind of Publio-IlOuses: 
yet distinguished among themselves— 
Houses on the Quays for Sailors—The 
(•reen-Man : its Landlord, and the Ad¬ 
venture of his Marriage, icc. 

Mvch do I need, and therefore will I ask, 

A Muse to aid me in my present task ; 

Tor tlien witli special cause we beg for aid, 
When of o\ir subject we are most afraid: 

Inns are this subject—’li.s an ill-drawn lot, 
So, thou wlio gravely trillest, fail me not. 

I''ail not, but luiste, and to my memory bring 
Scenes jet nnsung, which few would choose 
to sing: 

Thou mad'st a Shilling splendid ; thou luust 
tlirown 

Ou humhie themes the graces all thine own; 
Ry thee the Mistress of a village-school 
Became a (jucen, enthroiunl upon lier stool; 
And far beyond the rest thou gav’st to shine 
Belinda’s I.ock—that deathless work was 
thine. 

Come, lend thy cheerful light; and give to 
pleivse, 

These seats of revelry, these scenes of ease; 
Who sings of Inns much danger has to dread, 
And needs assistance from tljo fountain-head. 

High in the street, o'erlooking all Ihe place, 
The rampant, Lion shows his kingly face; 
His ample jaws extend from side to side, 

His eyes are glaring, and his nostrils wide; 
In silver sliag the sovereign form is dress’d, 
mane horrilie sweeps his ample chest.; 
T.Iate witli pride, he seems t’ assert Ins reign, 
And stands tlie glory of his w ide domain. 

Vet noDiing dreadful to his friends the sight. 
But sign and phnlge of welcome and delight: 
To liim the noblest guest the town detains 
Mies for repast, and in his court remains ; 
Him loo tlie crowd with longing looks admiri', 
Sighs for llis joys, and modestly retire; 
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Here not a comfort shall to them be lost 
Who never ask or never feel the cost. 

The ample yards on either side contain 
Buildings where order and distinction reign ; 

The splendid carriage of the wealthier guest, 

The ready chaise and driver smartly dress’d ; 

Whiskeys and gigs and curricles are there, 

And high-fed prancers many a raw-boned paii. 

On all without a lordly host sustains 
The care of empire, and observant reigns ; 

The parting guest beholds him at his side, 

With pomp obsequious, bending in his pride ; 

Round all the place his eyes all objects meet, 

Attentive, silent, civil, and discreet. 

O’er all within the lady-hostess rules, 

Her bar she governs, and her kitchen schools; 

To every guest th’ appropriate speech is made, 

And every duty with distinction paid ; 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite— 

‘ Your honour’s servant—Mister Smith, good¬ 
night.’ 

Next, but not near, yet honour’d through 
the town. 

There swing, incongruous pair ! the Bear and 
Crown; 

That Crow’nsuspended gems and ribands deck, 

A golden chain bangs o’er that furry neck : 

Unlike the nobler beast, the Bear is bound, 

And with the Crown so near him, scowls un- i Heartless you sup ; and when a dozen times 


To this poor face was never paint applied, 
Th’ unseemly work of cruel Time to hide ; 
Here wc may rightly such neglect upbraid, 
Paint on such faces is by prudence laid. 

Large the domain, but all within combine 
To correspond uith the dishonour’d sign ; 
And all around dilapidates ; you call— 

But none replies—they’re inattentive all: 

At length a ruin’d stable holds your steed. 
While you through large aitd dirty rooms 
proceed. 

Spacious and cold; a proof they once had been 
In honour—now magnilicently mean ; 

Till in some small half-furnish’d room you re.'jt, 
Whose dying fire denotes it had a guest. 

In those you pass’d where former splendour 
reign’d. 

You saw the carpets torn, the paper stain’d; 
Squares of discordant glass in windo^vs fix'd, 
And paper oil'd in many a space betwixt; 

A soil’d and broken sconce, a mirror crack’d, 
^^■ith table underpropp'd, and chairs new- 
back’d ; 

A marble side-slab with ten thousand stains, 
And all an ancient tavern’s poor remains. 
With much entreaty, tliey your food pre¬ 
pare. 

And acid wine afiord, with meagre fare ; 


crown’d ; 

Less his dominion, but alert are all 
Without, within, and ready for the call; 
Snuutladsand lightrunnimblylicreand there. 
Nor for neglected duties mourns the Bear. 

To his retreats, on the election-day, 

The losing party found their silent way ; 
There they [lartook of each coiLsoling good, 
Like liim uncrown’d, like him in sullen mood — 
Threat’ning, but bound.—Here meet a social 
kind, 

Our various clubs for various cause combined; 
Nor has he pride, but thankful takes as gain 
The dew-drops shaken from the Lion's mane : 
A thriving couple liere their skill display. 
And share the profits of no vulgar sway. 

Third in our Borough's list appears the sign 
Of a fair queen—the gracious Caroline ; 

But in decay—eacli feature in the face 
Has stain of Time, and token of disgrace. 
The storm of winter, and the summer-sun, 
Have on that form their equal mischief done : 
The features now are all disfigured seen, 

And notone charm adorns th’ insulted queen : 


You've read the fractured window’s senseless 
rhymes; 

Have been assured that Pha*bc Green was 
fair, 

And Peter Jackson took his .supper there : 

A'ou reach a chilling chamber, uhere you 
dread 

Damps, hot or cold, from a tremendous bed ; 

Late comes your sieci), and you are waken'd 
soon 

By rustling tatters of the old festoon. 

O'er this large building, thus by time de¬ 
faced, 

A servile couple has its owner ])laced, 

Wlio not unmindful that its style is large, 

To lost magnificence adapt their charge: 

Thus an old beauty, wlio has long declined. 

Keeps former dues and dignity in mind ; 

And wills that all attention .sliould be paid 

For graces vanish'd and for charms decay d. 

Few years have pass’d, since brightly ’cross 

the way, 

Lights from each window shot the lengthen u 
ray, 
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And busy looks in every face were seen, 
Through* llie warm precincts of the reigning 
Queen : 

There (ires inviting blazed, and all around 
Was heard the tinkling bells' seducing sound ; 


There dwells a kind old aunt, and there you 
see 

Some kind young nieces in lier company; 
Poor village nieces, whom the tender dame 
Invites to town, and gives their beauty fame; 


.0 .i-t rro,;, .ar TI. ,ra.efu. aist.. lecl hnportant aid. 

Spr to the call, then hasten’d to the bar ; And the good aunt is Halter d and repaid. 
When- a glad priestess of the temple sway'd. I What though it may some cool observers 


The most obedient, and tlie most obey'd ; 
Rosy and round, adorn’d in crimson vest. 
And flaming ribands at her ami)le breast: 
Slie, skill'd like Circe, tried her guests to 
move, 

With looks of welcomeand with words of love; 
And such her potent charms, that men unw-ise 
Were soon transform'd and tilted for the sties. 
Her port in bottles stood, a well-stain'd 
row. 

Drawn for tlie evening from the pipe below ; 
Three powerful spirits till’d a parted exse, 
jJorne cordial-liottles stood in secret place ; 
Fair acid fruits in nets above were seen, 


r illl tlCIU IN , il 1 1 

Her plate was splendid, and her glasses clean ; And oft renews, and innocently laughs ; 

.. . ft ■ • . 1 . il. it\ tlio rosoTivS. 


strike. 

That such fair sisters should be so unlike ; 
That still another and another comes, 

And at the matron’s table smiles and blooms ; 
That all appear as if they meant to stay 
Time uiidermed, nor name a ])arting day ; 
And yet, though all are valuetl, all are dear, 
Causeless, tliey go, and seldom more appear: 

Vet let .Suspicion bide her odious liead, 
And .Scandal vengeance from a burgess dread: 
A pious frienil, who with the ancient dame 
At sober cribbage lakes uu evening game ; 
His cup beside him, through their play he 
(piaffs, 


Basins and howls were ready on the stand, 
And measures clatter'd in her powerful hand. 

Inferior houses now our notice claim, ^ 
But who shall deal them their appropriate 
fame ? 

Who shall the nice, vet known distiiiclion, 
tell, 

Betw«-en the |)eal complete and single hell ? 

Determine, ye, who on your shining nags 
\Vear oil-skin heavers and hearseal-skin hags; 
Or ye, grave topers, who with coy delight 
Snugly enjoy the sweetness of the night; 

Ve travellers all, sui)erior inns denied 


Or growing serious, to the text resorts, 

And from the Suiulay-sermon makes reports ; 
^Vhile all, with grateful glee, his wish attend, 
A grave protector and a powerful friend; 
But Shuider says, who indislinctly sees, 
Once he wascaught with Silvia ouhisknees;— 
\ eaulious burgess with a careful wife 
To be so caught!—’lis false, upon my life. 

Next, are a lower kind, yet not so low 
But they, among them, their distinctions 
know ; 

And wiieii a thriving laiidloril aims so high 
.\s to exchange the Che(|uer for the Bye, 


k % ... .^ ^ 

By moderate purse, the low by decent pride ; ! Or from Duke \N'illiani to the Dog repairs, 


Come and determine,—will ye tuke your place 
At the full orb, or half the lunar face ? 

With the Black-Boy or Angel will ye dine? 
Will ye approve Ihe Fountain or the Vine? 
Horses Ihe ivhite or black will ye |>refer ? 

The SilvtT-Svvaii, or swan opposed to her — 
Bare bird 1 whose form Ihe raven-plumage 
decks. 

Ami graceful curve her three alluring necks ? 

All these a ib'ccnl eiilerlaiiinieiit give, 
And l)y their comforts eomfortalily live. 

.’^Iiall I pass by Ihe Boar?—there are who 
cry, 

* Beware tlie Boar,’ and pass ili-lerniiiied by : 
Those ilrcadful tusks, those little peering eyes 
And churning chaps, are lokeiis to Ihe wise. 


lie takes a liner coat and liercer airs. 

Pleased with his power, the poor man loves 
to sav 

What favourile inn shall share his evenings 
pay ; 

When* he shall sit the social hour, and 
lost* 

His past day's labours ami his next, day s 
views. 

Our seamen too have choice: one takes a 
trip 

In Ihe warm cabin of bis favourite ship ; 

Ami on (be morrow in the humbler boat 

He rows, till faney feels liorseU atloat ; 

Can he the sign—Three Jolly Sailors—pass, 

Who lieais a liddle and who sees a lass ? 
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The Anchor too affords the se«'inian joys, 

In small smoked room, all clamovir, croud, 
and noise; 

^^■here a curved settle half surrounds tlie lire, 
Where Jifty voices puil and punch require: 
They come for pleasure in tlieir leisure hour, 
And' they enjoy it to their utmost power ; 
Standing they'drink, they swearing smoke, 
while all 

Call or make ready for a second call: 

There is no time for trilling—* Do ye see 
We drink and drub the French extempore.’ 
■See ! round the room, on every beam and 
balk, 

Are mingled scrolls of liieroglyphie chalk ; 
Yet nothing heeded—would one stroke suilice 
To blot out all, here honour is loo nice,— 

‘ Let knavish landsmen think such dirty 
things, 

We’re British tars, and British tars are kings.’ 

But the Green-Man shall I pass by unsung, 
Which mine own James upon his sign-post 
hung y 

llis sign, Ihs image,—for he once Wiis seen 
A sfpjire's attendant, clad in keeper's green ; 
Kre yet with wages more, and honour less, 
He. stood behind me in a graver dress. 

James in an evil liour went forth to woo 
Young Juliet Hart, and was her Romeo: 
Tliey’d seen the play, and thought it vastly 
sweet 

For two young lovers by the moon to meet; 
The nymph was gentle, of her favours free, 
Ev’n at a word—no Rosalind was she; 

Nor, like tliat other Juliet, tried his truth 
With—' Be thy purpose marriage, gentle 
youtli y ’ 

But him received, and heard his tender tale 
Whe[i sang the lark, and when the nightingale: 
So in few months the generous lass was scon 
r the way that all the Capulets had b«*en. 
Then first repentance seized the amorous 
man, 

And—bhameon love—he reason’d and he ran; 
The thoughtful Romeo trembled for his purse. 
And the sad sounds,'for betterand forworse.’ 

Yet could the lover not so far withdraw, 
But he was haunted both by love ami law: 
Now’ law distnay’d him as he view’d its fangs, 
Now pity seized him for his Juliet’s pangs ; 
'I'hen thoughts of justice and some dread of jail, 
^^'hel•e all w ould blame liim and w here none 
might bail; 


These drew him back, till Juliet's hut ap¬ 
pear’d, 

Where love had drawn him when he should 
have fear’d. 

There sat the father in his wicker throne, 
Uttering his curses in tremendous tone ; 

With fonlest nanjes his daughter he reviled, 
And look'd a very Herod at the child; 

Nor was she patient, but with equal scorn, 
Bade him remember when his Joe was born : 
Then rose the mother, eager to begin 
Her plea for frailty, when the swain came in. 

To him she turn'd, and other theme began, 
Show’d him his boy, and bade him be a man ; 

* An honest man, who, when he breaks the 

laws, 

Will make a woman honest if there’s cause.’ 
With lengthen’d speech she proved what 
came to pjiss 

Was no reflection on a loving lass : 

* If she your love as wife and mother claim, 
What can it matter w Inch w as first the name 'i 
But ’tis most base, *tis perjury and theft, 
M’lien a lost girl is like a widow left; 

The rogue who ruins ’—here the father found 
His spouse was treaditjg on forbiddc'ii ground. 

' That's not the point,’quoth he,I don I 
suppose 

My good friend Fletcher to be one of those ; 
What's done amiss he'll mend iti proper 
time— 

I hate to hear of villany and crime : 

I ’Twas my misfort»me, in the days of youth, 

, To find two la-sses pleading for my trutli; 

' The case was hard, I would with all niy soul 
Have wedded both, but law is our contiol j 
So one I took, and when we gain’d a hoiiie, 
Her friinul agreed—what could she more 
to come; 

And when she foutul that I'd a widow'd bed, 
Me she desired—what could I less y—to wed. 
An easier case is yours : you’ve not the smart 
That two foiul i)leaders cause in one mans 
heart; 

You'vt* not to wait from year to year dis¬ 
tress'd. 

Before your conscience can he laid at rest ; 
There smiles your bride, there sprawls your 

new-horn son, . . , , 

—A ring, a licence, and the thing is done. 

’ Mv loving James, —the lass began ni 


1 • ril make thv reason lake a jiart with me: 
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Had I been froward, skittish, or unkind, 

Or to thy person or thy passion blind ; 

Had I refused, when ’twas thy part to pray, 
Or put thee oil with promise and delay ; 
Thou niight’st in justice and in conscience fly, 
Denying her wlio taught thee to deny : 

But, James, with me thou hadst an easier task. 
Bonds and conditions I forbore to ask ; 

I laid no traps for thee, no plots or plans, 
Nor marriage named by licence or by banns ; 
Nor would I now the parson’s aid employ, 
But for tliis cause,’—and up she held her boy. 

Motives like these could Ircartof flesh resist.*' 
James look the infant and in triumph kiss'd; 


Then to his mother’s arms the child re* 
stored. 

Made his proud speech, and pledged his 
worthy word. 

‘ Three times at church our banns shall 
publish’d be. 

Thy health be drunk in bumpers three times 
three; 

And thou shall grace (bedeck’d in garments 
gay) 

The christening-dinner on the wedding day.’ 

James at my door then made his parting 
bow, 

Took the Urcen-Man, and is a master now. 


LETTER XII. 

These are monarchs none respect. 

Heroes, yet an humbled crew. 

Nobles, whom the crowd correct, 

Wealthy men, whom duns pursue ; 
Beauties, shrinking from the view 
Of the day’s detecting eve ; 

Lovers, who witli mucli aefo 
Long-forsaken damsels woo, 

And heavo the ill-feign’d sigh. 

These are misers, craving means 
Of existence through tlie day. 

Famous .scholars, conning scenes 
Of dull bewildering play ; 

Bagged beau.x and misses grey. 

Whom the rabble praise and blame ; 
Frond and mean, anu sad and gay. 

Toiling after ea.se, are they. 

Infamous*, and boasting fame. 

I’lavers arrive in the Borough—Welcomed by 
their former Friends—Are better litted for 
(’omic Hum Tragic Scenes; yet better 
approved in the latter by one Part of their 
Audience—Their general ('haracter ami 
Pleiusantry—I’articular Distresses and 

Labours—Their Fortitude and Patienee — 
A private Behearsal—The Vanity of tlie 
aged .Vetress —.V Heroine from tlie Slilllner’s 
Shop—Aileluded Tradesman—Of wliat Per¬ 
sons the t’omjiany is composed—('liaraeter 
ami Adventures of Frederick Thompson. 

Drawn’ hy the annual coll, we now behold 
Our troop dramatic, heroes known of old, 
And those, since last they march’d, inlisted 
and enrulPd : 

' stiulliug playoi's arc thus held in a legal 
B.n-sc. 


PLAYERS 

Mounted on liacks or borne in waggons sonic, 
Tiie rest on foot (the humbler brethren) come. 
Three favour’d places, on unequal time. 

Join to support this company sublime : 

Ours for the longer period—see how light 
Von parties move, their former friends in siglit, 

^^ hose claims arc all allow’d, and friendship 
glads the night. 

Now public rooms shall sound with words 
divine, 

And private lodgings hear how heroes shine ; 

No talk of pay shall yet on pleasure steal, 

But kindest welcome bless the friendly meal; 

While o’er the social jug and decent cheer, 

Shall be described the fortunes of the vear. 

% 

Peruse these bills, and see what each can 
do,— 

Behold ! the prince, the slave, the monk, the 
Jew ; 

Change but the garment, and they’ll all engage 
To take each part, and act in every age : 
Cull’d from all houses, what a house are they ! 
Swept from all barns, our borough-critics say; 
But with some portion of a critic’s ire, 

We all endure them ; there are some admire : 
Tliev niiglil have praise, confined to farce 
alone ; 

Full well they grin, they siiould not try to 
gro.m ; 

But then our servants' and oursenmen’s wives 
Love all that rant and rapture as their lives ; 
He who ’Squire Bichard’s part could well 
sustain, 

Finds as King Bichurd he must roar annun-* 
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‘ Mv horse ! niv horse ! ’~Eo ! now to their Whom justice pitying, chides from place to 


abodes, 

Come lords and lovers, empresses and gods. 

The master-mover of these scenes has made 
No trifling gain in this adventurous trade ; 
Trade we may term it, for he duly buys 
Arms out of use and undirected eyes; 

These he instructs, and guides them as he can, ' 
And vends each night the manufactured man; 
Long as our custom lasts, they gladly stay, 
Then strike their tents, like Tartars ! and 
away ! 

The place grows bare where they too long 
remain. 

But grass will rise ere they return again. 
Children of Thespis, welcome ! knights and 
queens! 

Counts ! barons! beauties ! when before 
your scenes, 

And mighty monarcbs thund’ring from your 
throne; ' 

Then step behind, and all your glory’s gone: 
Of crown and palace, throne and guards 
bereft. 

The pomp is vanish’d, and the care is left. 
Yet strong and lively is the joy they feel. 
When the full house secures the plenteous 
meal; 

Flatt’ring and flatter’d, each attempts to raise 
A brother’s merits for a brother’s praise: 

For never hero shows a prouder heart, 

Tlian he who proudly acts a hero’s part; 

Nor without cause; the boards, we know, 
can yield 

Place for fierce contest, like the tented field. 

Graceful to tread the .stage, to be in turn 
The prince we honour, and the knave we 
spurn ; 

Bravely to bear the tumult of the crowd, 

The hiss tremendous, and the censure loud : 
These are their parts,—and he who these 
sustains 

Reserves some praise and profit for his pains. 
Heroes at least of gentler kind are tliey, 
Against whose swords no weeping widows 
pray. 

No blood their fury slieds, nor havoc marks 
their way. 

Sad happy race! soon raised and soon 
depress’d. 

Your days all pass’d in jeopardy and jest; 
Poor without prudence, with afflictions vain. 
Not warn’d by misery, not enrich’d by gain ; 


place, 

A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race, 
Who cheerful looks assume, and play the parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 

Then cast off care, and in the mimic pain 
Of tragic wo, feel spirits light and vain. 
Distress and hope—the mind’s, the body’s 
wear, 

The man’s affliction, and tlie actor’s tear: 
Alternate times of fasting and excess 
Are yours, ye smiling children of distress. 
Slaves though ye be, your wandering free¬ 
dom seems, 

And with your varying views and restless 
[ schemes, 

I Your griefs are transient, as your joys are 
dreams. 

Yet keen those griefs—ah I what avail thy 
charms, 

Fair .luliet! what that infant in thine arms ; 
What those heroic lines thy patience learns, 
What all the aid thy present Romeo earns, 


Whilst thou art crowded in that lumbering 
wain. 

With all thy plaintive sisters to complain ? 

Nor is there lack of labour—To rehearse, 
Day after day, poor scraps of prose and verse; 
To bear each other’s spirit, pride, and spite ; 
To hide in rant the heart-ache of I lie night ; 
To dress in gaudy patch-work, and to force 
The mind to think on the appointed course ;— 
This is laborious, and may be defined 
The bootle.ss labour of the thriftless mind. 

There is a veteran dame ; I see her stand 
Intent and pensive with her book in hand ; 
Awhile her thoughts she forces on her part, 
Then dwells on objects nearer to the heart; 
Across the room she paces, gets her tone, 
And fits her features for the Danish throne ; 
To-night a queen—I mark her motion slow, 

I hear her speech, and Hamlet’s mother knou. 

Methinks ’tis pitiful to see her try 
For strength of arms and energy of eye ; 
With vigour lost, and spirits worn away, 

Her pomp and pride she labours to display; 
And when awhile she’s tried her part to act, 
To find her tlioughts arrested by some fact ; 
When struggles more and more severe are 
seen 

In the plain actress than the Danish queen,— 
At length she feels her part, she finds delight, 
And fancies all the p'audits of the night: 
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01(1 as sho is, sh<» sniilos at ('vory .speech, 

And thinks no youthful |>art beyond her reach: 
But. as the mist of vanity again j 

Is hloun away, hy press of present pain, 

Sad and in doubt she to Iier purse applies 
Tor caiise of comfort, where no comfort lies; 
Then to her t:isk she sighing turns again,— 

‘ Oh ! Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in 
twain ! ’ 

And who that poor, consumptive, wither’d | 
thing. 

Who strains her slender tliroat and .strives to 
sing ? 

Panting for breath, and forced her voice to 
drop, 

And far unlike the inmate of tlte shop, 
Wliere.she, in youth and health, alert and gay, 
Laugh’d off at night the labours of the day ; 
With novels, verses, fancy’s fertile powers. 
And sister-cor)V(*rse)iass'(l theevening-hours; 
Hut t’ynthia’s so\d was soft, her wishes strong. 
He.- judgment weak, and her conclusions 
wrong : 

The morn ng-call and count(M* M ere her dread, 

And her I'ontempt the needh* and the thr«'ad : 

But M'hen she read a gimth* danised's jiarl, 

Her M'O, her m ish !—she had them all by heart. 

At length the hero of the boards dreM’ nigh, 

^Vho spake of love till .sigh re-echo'd sigh ; 

He told in honey’d Mords his deathless llame, 

And she his om u by tender voms became ; 

Nor ring nor licence needed souls so fond, 

Alphonso’s passion m':i.s his Cynthia’s bond : 

And thus tln^ .sim|)le girl, to shame betray’d. 

Sinks to the grave forsaken and dismay’d. 

Sick M'ithout jilty, sorroMing without hope, 

S(*e her! the grief and scandal of the troop ; 

A Mretched martyr to a ciiildish pride, 

Her MO in.sulted, and her prai.se deni('d : 

Her humble talent.s, though derided, used, 

Her prospects lost, her confidence abused ; 

All tliat remains—for she not long can bnave 

Increase of evils—is an early grave. 

Ve gentle Cynlhiits of the shop, take heed 

What dreams ve cherisli and Mliat books ve 

• • 

read. 

\ de('ont .sum had Peter Nottage made, 

By joining hricks— to him a thriving trade : 
Of his employment master and his Mife, 

This humhie tradesman led a lordly life ; 

The house of kings and heroes lack’d repairs, 
.\nd Peter, though reluctant, served the 
players : 


Connected thus, he heard in way polite,— 
•Come, Master Nottage, see us play to-night.’ 
At first ’tM'a.s folly, nonsense, idle stufT, 

But scon for nothing it groM- M'dl enough ; 

And better nOM'—noM’ be.st, and every night, 
In this fool's paradise he drank delight; 

And as he felt the bliss, he Avish’d to knOM* 
Whence all this rapture and these joys coidd 
IloM-; 

Por if the seeing could such pleasure bring, 
What must the feeling ?—feeling like a king ? 

In vain his mBc, his uncle, and his friend. 
Cried—‘Peter! Peter! let such follies end; 
’Tis Mell enough the.se vagabonds to see, 

But Mould you partnerMith ashoMinan be?’ 

‘ ShoMinan ! ’ said Peter, ‘ did not Quin 
and Clive, 

And Bo:’.oiu.s-(iarrick, by the science thrive ? 
ShoMiuan !—’tis scandal; I'm by genius led 
To join a class M'ho’ve .‘^hakspeare at tludr 
head.’ 

Poor Peter thus by ea.sy stops became 
A dreaming candidate for scenic fame, 

And, after years consumed, inlinn and poor, 
He sits and takes the tickets at the door. 

Of various men these inarching troops are 
made,— 

Pen-.spurning clerks, and lads contemning 
trade ; 

Waiters and .servants, bv confinement teased. 
And youMis of Mcalth by dissipation pn.sed; 
With feeling nymphs, Mho, such resource at 
hand. 

Scorn to obey the rigour of command ; 
.Some.M bo from higher vicMS by vice are M On, 
And some of either sex by love undone ; 

The greater part lamenting ns their fall, 
What some an honour and advancement call. 
There are mIio names in shame or fear 
assume, 

•Viul hence our Bevilles and ourSavillescome; 
It honours liim, from tailor’s board kick’vl 
(iOM'U, 

.Vs Mister Dormer to amuse the tOMU ; 
Falling, he rises : but a kind there are 
Wlio ilwell on former prospectvS, and despair; 
Justly but vainly they their fate deplore, 
And mourn their fall Mho fell to rise no more. 
Our merchant Tliompson, with his sons 
around, 

Most mind and talent In his Frederick found ; 
He was .so lively, that his mother knew, 

If he Mere taught, that honotir must ensue; 
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The father’s views were in a different line, 
liut if at college he were sure to shine. 


Tir indulgent parents knelt beside the youth. 
They heard his promise and helieved liis trutli; 


grew 


Then should he go—to prosper who could And wlien tlie danger lessen’d on tlieir view, 

0 ' They cast oil' doubt, and hope assurance 

When school-boy stigmas wovdd be all wasli’d 
out; 

For there were marks upon his youthful face, 

"i'wixt vice and error—a neglected case— 

These would submit to skill ; a little time, 

And none could trace the error or the crime; 

Then let him go, and once at college, he 
Might choose his station—what nould 
Frederick be ? 

’Twas soon determined—He could not 
descend 

To pedant-laws and lectures witliout end ; 

And then the cliapel—night and morn to pray, 

Or mulct and tlireaten’d if he kept away ; 

No ! not to be a bishop—so he swore, 

And at his college lie was seen no more. 

His debts all paid, tlie father, with a sigh, 

Placed him in olVice—‘ Do, my Frederick, try; 

Confine thyself a few short months, and 
then 


He tried a fortniglit, and threw down tlie iieu. 
Again demands were husli'd : * My son, 
you’re free, 

Bid voii’ie unsettled : take vour chance at 
sea : ’ 

So in few days the niidsliijiman etpiipp'd, 
Received (he mother’s blessing and was 
shipp'd. 

ffard was her fortune ; soon compell'd to 
meet 

The wretched stripling staggering through the 
street; 

For, rash, impetuous, insolent and vain, 

The captain sent him to his friends again : 
About the borough roved th’ unhappy boy, 
And ate the bread of every chance-employ ; 
Of friends lie borrow'd, and the parents yet 
In secret fondness authorised the debt ; 

The younger sister, still a child, was taught 
To give with feign’d alTright the pittance! 
sought; 

For now the father cried—‘ It is too late 
For trial more—I leave liim to his fate,’— 
Yet left him not; and with a kind of joy 
The mother heard of her desponding boy : 
Atlength he sicken’d, and lie found, when sick, 
All aid was ready, all attendance quick ; 

A fever seized him, and at once was lost 
The thought of trespass, error, crime and cost; 


Nursed by his .sisters, clierisli'd by his sire, 
Begg’d to be glad, encouraged to aspire, 

His life, they .said, would now all care repay. 
And he might dale his prospects from that 
day ; 

A M)n, a brother to liis home received. 

They lioped for all things, and in all believed. 
And now will pardon, comfort, kindness, 
draw 

The youth from vice? will honour, duty, law? 
Alas! not all: the more the trials lent, 

The less he seem'd to ponder and repent; 
Headstrong, determined in his own career. 

He thought reproof unjust and trutli severe : 
The soul's disease was to its crisis come. 

He first abused and then abjured his home; 
And \^hen he clio.se a vagabond to be. 

He made liis shame his glory—’ I’ll be free.’ 
Friends, parents, relatives, hope, reason, 
love, 

Willi anxious ardour for that empire strove ; 
In vain their strife, in vain the means applied. 
They had no comfort, hut (hat all were tried; 
One strong vain trial made, tlie mind fo nio\ i*, 
Wa.s the last effort of parental love. 

Fv'n then he walcli'd his fatiier from his 

lionie, 

And to his mother Mould for pily come, 
Where, as he made lier tender terrors rise. 
He talk'd of death,and threaten'd for supplies. 

Against a youth .so vicious and undone, 
All hearts were closed, and every door but one: 
The players received him, they with open 

lieart . 

Gave him his portion and assign d his part . 
And ere three days were added to his life. 
He found a home, a duty, and a wife. 

His present friends, though they neie 

nothing nice, . . , • 

Nor ask’d how vicious lie, or what 
.^till they expected he show d now attend 
To the joint dutv as an useful friend , 

The leader too declared, with fro.M-n severe. 
That none should pawn a robe that kings 

And much it moved him, when he Hamlet 

To see hisVather’.s Gho.st so drunken made : 
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Tlien too the temper, the unbending pride 
Of this ally would no reproof abide 
So leaving these, he march’d away and join’d 
Another troop, and other goods purloin’d ; 
And other characters, both gay and sage, 
Sober and sad, made stagger on the stivge; 
Then to rebuke, with arrogant disdain, 
lie gave abuse and souglit a home again. 
Thus changing scenes, but with unchanging 
vice, 

Engaged by many, hut with no one twice : 
Of tliis, a last and poor resource, bereft. 

He to himself, unhappy guide : svas left — 
And who shall say where guided ? to what 
seats 

Of starving villany ? of thieves and cheats ? 

In that sad time of many a dismal scene 
Had he a witness {not inactive) been ; 

Had leagued with petty pilferers,and had crept 
Wiiere of each se^ degraded numbers slept ; 
^^’ilh such associates he was long allied, 
Where his capacity for ill was tried. 

And that once lost, the wretch was cast aside : 
I'or now, though willing with the worst to act. 
He wanted powers for an important fact; 
.\nd while he felt as lawless spirits feel. 

His hand was palsied, and he couldn’t steal. 

lly tliese rejected, is there lot so strange, 
So low ! that he could sutler by the change ? 
Vos! the new station as a fall we judge,— 
He now heeame the Inrlots’ humble drudge, 
Tlieir drudge in eo nmon : they combined to 
save 

Awhile from starving their snhmissive slave' 
For now liis spirit left him, and his pride, 
His .scorn, liis rancour, and resentment died ; 
I'ew were his feelings—hut the keenest these, 
Tlie rage of hunger, and the .sigh for ease ; 
He who abused in<lulgence, now lieeame 
Hy want subservient and by misery tame ; 

A slave, ho hegg’d forbearance ; bent with 
pain, 

He .shunnM (he blow,—‘Ah ! .strike me not 
again.’ 

Thus was he found : the master of a hoy 
Saw the sad wretch, whom he had known a 
hoy ; 

At first in doubt, but Frederick laid aside 
All shame, and humbly for his aid applied : 


He, tamed and smitten with the storms gone 

by, 

Look’d for compassion through one living eye, 
And stretch’d th’ unpalsied hand : the sen- 
man felt 

His honest heart with gentle pity melt, 

And his small boon with cheerful frankness 
dealt : 

Then ma<le inquiries of Ih’ unhappy youth. 
Who told, nor shame forbade him, nil the 
truth. 

‘ Young Frederick Thompson to a chand¬ 
ler’s shop 

Ry harlots order’d and afraid to stop !— 
What! our good merchant’s favourite to bo 
seen 

In state so loaths:)mc and in dress so moan?’— 
So thought the seaman as he bade adieu, 
And, when in port, related all ho knew. 

Rut time was lost, inquiry came too late, 
Those whom he served knew nothing of his 
fate; 

No ! (hey had seized on what the sailor gave, 
Nor bore resi.stance from their abject slave; 
The spoil obtain’d, they ca.st lum from tlie 
door, 

Itohb’d, beaten, hungry, pain’tl, diseased and 
poor. 

Then nature (pointing to the only spot 
Which still had comfort for so dire a lot,) 
.\lthough so feeble, led lilm on tlie May, 

.\nd hope look’d foruard to a happier day : 
He thought, poor prodigal ! a father yet 
His woes wouhl pity and his crimes forget ; 
Nor had ho brother Mho M'ith speech severe 
Would check the jtity or refrain (he tear: 

A lighter .spirit in his bosom rase, 

As near the road he .sought an hour’s repose. 
And there lie found it: he had left the 

tOMTl, 

Rut buildings yet were scatter’d up and dOMTi; 
To one of Ihe.so, half-ruin’d and half-built. 
Was traced tliis cliild of MTetchedness and 
puilt; 

There on tlie remnant of a beggar’s vest. 
Thrown by in scorn ! the sufferer sought for 
rest ; 

There M-as this scene of vice and wo (o close, 
And there the wretched body found repose. 
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Do good by steiiltli, and blush to find it faint*. ; 
Poi'E, Epilogue to Satires, line 136. ^ 

There are a sort of men whose visages , 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, | 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion; 

As who shovild say, ‘ I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.’ 

Merchant of Venice, Act i, Sc. 1. 

Sum felix; quis enim neget? felixquc 
inanebo ; 

Hoc quoque quis dubitet ? Tutuin me copia 
fecit. 


The frugal Merchant—Uivalship in Modes 
of Frugality—Private Kxceptions to the 
general Manners—Alms-House built—Its 
Description—Founder dies—.Six Trustees 
—Sir Denys Brand, a Principal—His 
Fulogium in the Chronicles of the Day— 
Trutli reckoned invidious on these Occa¬ 
sions—An Explanation ofthc Magnanimity 
and Wisdom of Sir Denys—His Kinds of 
Moderation and Humility—Laughton, his 
Successor, a plannit; 7 , ambitious, wealthy 
Man—Advancement in Life his perpetual 
Object, and all Things made the .Means of 
it—His Idea of Falsehood—His Resent¬ 
ment dangerous : how removed—Succe.ss 
produces Love of Flattery: his daily 
(iratification—His Merits and Acts of 
Kindness—His proper Choice of Alms-Men 
—In this Respect meritorious—His Pre¬ 
decessor not so cautious. 


Le.we now our streets, and in yon plain 
behold 

Those pleasant seats for the reduced and old; 
A merchant’s gift, whose wife and children 
died, 

^Vhen he to saving all his powers applied ; 
He wore his coat till bare was every thread, 
And with the meanest fare his body fed. 

He had a female cousin, who with care 
Walk’din his steps and learn’d of him to spare; 
With emulation and success they strove, 
Improving still, still seeking to improve, 

As if that useful knowledge they would gain— 
How little food would human life sustain : 
No pauper came their table’s crums to cra\ e; 
Scraping they li^ed, but not a scrap they gave. 

cn. 


W hen beggars saw the frugal mercliant pa>.s, 
It moved their pity, and they said, ' .Uas ! 
Hard is thy fate, my brother,’ and they felt 
A beggar’s pride as they that pity dealt; 
The dogs, u ho learn of man to scorn the poor, 
Bark'd him away from ev’ry decent door; 
While they who .saw him bare, but tliought 
him rich, 

To show respect or scorn, they knew not 
which. 

But while our merchant .seem'd so base 
and mean, 

He had his wanderings, sometimes, • not 
unseen ; ’ 

To give in secret was a favourite act, 
Yetmoretlian once they took him in the fact; 

, To scenes of various wo he nightly went, 
And serious sums in healing misery spent ; 

I Oft has he cheer'd the wretched, at a rate 

I For whichhe daily might have dined on plate; 

! He has been seen—his hair all silver-white, 
i Shaking and shining-:is he stole by night, 

I To feed unenvied on his still delight. 

I A two-fold taste he had ; to give and spare, 

I Both were his duties, and had equal care ; 

It was liis joy, to sit alone and fast, 

I Then send a widow and her boys repast: 
i Tears in his eves would, spite of him, appear, 
But he from other eyes has kept the tear; 
All in a wint'ry night from far he came, 

To soothe the sorrows of a sufl’ring dame ; 

I Whose husband robb’d him, and to wliom he 
meant 

A ling’ring, but reforming punishment; 

, Homethen hewalk’d, and found his anger rise, 
* When fire and rush-light met his troubled 


eyes; , 

,t these extinguish'd, and hi.s prayer ad¬ 
dress'd , . , 

) Heaven in hope, he calmly sank to res . 

His seventieth year was passd, and tlun 
was seen 

building rising on the northern green ; 
liere was no blinding all his neighbours e> es, 
r surelv no one would have seen it rise. 

/^nntioiioiis stood, and si.x were 


near, 

There men were 
here; 


placed, and sober matrons 
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Tli«*re were behind small useful gardens made, 
llenelies before, and trees to give them shade; 
In the first room were seen, above, below, 
Some marks of taste, a few attempts at sliow; 
The founder’s picture and his arms were there, 
(Not till he left us,) and an elbow’d chair; 
There, ’mid these signs of his superior place, ! 
Sat the mild ruler of this humble race. j 
Within the row are men who strove in vain, 
Tlirough years of trouble, wealth and e;tse 
to gain ; 

Less must they have than an appointed sum. 
And freemen been, or hither miLst not come ; 
They should be decent and command respect, 
(Though needing forf»ine,) whom these doors 
protect. 

And should for thirty <lisma) years have tried 
For peace unfelt and competence deniiHl. 
Strange! that o'er men thus train’d in 
sorrow’s school, 

Power must be held, and they nuist live by 
rtile; 

Infirm, corrected by misfortunes, old. 

Their habits settled and their p:ussions cold ; 
Of health, wealth, power, and worldly cares, 
bereft. 

Still must they not at liberty be left; 

There must be one to rule tliem, to restrain 
And guide the movements of his erring train. 

If then control imperious, check severe, 

Ho needed where such reverend men appear ; 
To what would youth, without such checks, 
aspire, 

Free the wild wish, uncurb’il the strong <le.siro? 
And where (in college or in camp) they found 
The heart ungovern’d and the hand unbo\ind? 
Ilia hotiso endow’d, the generous man 
resign’d 

All power to rule, nay power of choice declined; 
lie and the female saint survived to view 
Tlieir work complete, and bade the worKl 
adieu ! 

Six are the guardians of (his happy seat. 
And one preside.s wlien they on business meet; 
As each expires, the five a brother choose; 
Nor would Sir Denys Ilrand the charge refuse; 
True, ’twns beneath him, ‘ b»it (odomen good 
Was motive never by liis heart withstood 
He too is gone, and they again must strive 
To find a man in whom his gifts survive. 

Now, in the various records of tlie dead, 
Thy worth. Sir Denys, shall be weigh’d and 
read ; 


There we the glory of thy house shall trace, 
With each alliance of thy noble race. 

Yes ! here we have him !—‘ Came in 
William’s reign, 

The Norman-Ilrand ; tlie blood without a 
slain; 

From the fierce Dane and ruder Saxon clear, 
I’ict, Irish, Scot, or Cambrian mountaineer; 
Hut the pure Norman was the sacred spring, 
And he, Sir Denys, was in heart a king: 
Erect in person and so firm in soul, 

Fortune he seem’d to govern and control; 
OetieroiLS tis he who gives his all away, 
Prudent as one who toils for weekly pay ; 

In him all merits were decreed to meet, 
Sincere though cautious, frank and yet dis¬ 
creet, 

Just all his dealings, faithful every word, 

His j)assions’ nuvster, and his temper’s lord.’ 

Yet more, kind dealers in decaying fame? 
Ills magnanimity you next proclaim; 

You give him learning, join'd uith sound 
good sense, 

And match his wealth with liis benevolence; 
What hides the nuiltit\ulo of sins, you add. 
Yet seem to doubt if sins he ever had. 

Poor honest Truth! thou writ’slof living 
men, 

And art a railer and detractor then; 

They die, again to be described, and now 
A foe to merit and mankind art thou! 

Wljy banish truth? it injures not Uiedead, 
It aids not them with flattery to bo fed ; 
And wiien mankind siich perfect pictvires 
view, 

They copy le. s the more they think lliem true. 
Let us a mortal i\s he was behold, 

And see the dross adhering to the gold ; 
When we the errors of tlie virt\jous stato, 
Then erring men their worth may emulate. 

View then this picture of a noble mind, 
Let him be wise, magnanimous, and kind ; 
What was the wisdom? Was it not the frown 
That keeps all question, all inquiry down ? 

; His words were powerful and decisive all, 
Hut his slow reasons came for no man’s call. 
*’Tis thus,’ ho cried, no doubt with kind 
intent. 

To give results and spare all argument:— 

‘ Let it be spared—all men at lejist agree 
Sir Denys Ilrand had magnanimity: 

His were no vulgar charities; none saw 
Him like the merchant to the hut withdraw* 
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He left to meaner minds the simple deed, 
By which the houseless rest, the hungry feed; 
His was a public bounty vast and grand, 
'Twas not in him to work with viewless hand; 
He raised the room that towers above the 
street, 

A public room where grateful parties meet; 
He first the life boat pluim'd ; to him the 
place 

Is deep in debt—’twas he revived the race; 
To every public act this hearty friend 
Would give with freedom or with frankness 
lend ; 

His money built the jail, nor prisoner yet 
Sits at his ease, but he must feel the debt; 
To these let candour add his vast display. 
Around his mansion all is grand and gay, 
And this is bounty with the name of pay.’ 
I grant the whole, nor from one deed re¬ 
tract. 

But wish recorded too tlic private act; 

All these were great, but still our hearts 
approve 

Those simpler tokens of the Christian love; 
■‘Twould give me joy some gracious deed to 
meet. 

That has not call’d for glory through the 
street: 

\Mio felt for many, could not always shun. 
In some soft moment, to be kind to one; 
And yet they tell us, when Sir Denys died, 
That not a widow in the Borough sigh’d ; 
Great were his gifts, his mighty heart I own, 
But why describe what all the world has 
known ? 

The rest is petty pride, the useless art 
Of a vain mind to hide a swelling heart: 
Small was his private room; men found him 
there 

By a plain table, on a paltry chair ; 

A wretched floor-cloth, and some prints 
around. 

The easy purchase of a single pound : 

These humble trifles and that study small 
^lake a strong contrast with the servants’ 
hall; 

There barely comfort, here a proud excess. 
The pompous seat of pamper’d idleness, 
Where the sleek rogues with one consent 
declare. 

They would not live upon his honour’s fare; 
He daily took but one half-hour to dine. 
On one poor dish and some three sips of wine; 


Then he’d abuse them for their sumptuous 
feasts. 

And say, ‘My friends! you make yourselves 
like beasts; 

One dish sullices any man to dine, 

But you are greedy as a herd of swine ; 
Learn to be temperate.’—Had they dared 
t’ obey. 

He would have praised and turn’d them all 
away. 

Friends met Sir Denys riding in hisground. 
And there the meekness of his spirit found: 
For that grey coat, not new for many a year, 
Hides all that would likedecentdressappear; 
An old brown pony ’twas his will to ride, 
Who shuflled onward, and from side to side; 
A five-pound purchase, but so fat and sleek. 
His very plenty made the creature weak. 

‘Sir Denys Brand! and onso poor a steed!’ 
* Poor! it may be—such things I never heed: ’ 
And w ho that yout h behind, of pleasant mien, 
Equipp'd as one who wishes to be seen, 
Upon a horse, twice victor for a plate, 

A noble liunter, bought at dearest rate ?— 
Him the lad fearing, yet resolved to guide. 
He curbs his spirit, while he strokes his pride. 
‘A handsome youth. Sir Denys; and a 
horse 

Of finer figure never trod the course,— 
Yours, without question ? ’—‘Yes ! I think 
a groom 

Bought me tlie bea.st; I cannot say the sum: 
I ride him not, it is a foolish pride 
Men have in cattle—but my people ride; 
The boy is—hark ye, sirrah ! what’s your 
name ? 

Ay, Jacob, yes ! I recollect—the same ; 

As I bethink me now, a tenant’s son— 

I think a tenant—is your father one ? ’ 
There was an idle boy who ran about. 
And found his master’s humble spirit out; 
He would at awful distance snatch a look. 
Then run away and hide him in some nook; 
‘ For oh!’ quoth he, ‘I dare not fix my sight 
On him, his grandeur puts rne in a fright; 
Oh ! Mister Jacob, when you wait on him, 
Do you not quake and tremble every limb?’ 
The steward soon had orders—‘ Summers, 
see 

That Sam be clothed, and let him wait on me.’ 

Sir Denys died, bequeathing all affairs 
In trust to Laughton’s long experienced cares; 
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Before a guardian, and Sir Denys dead, 

All rule and power devolved upon his head: 
Numbers are call’d to govern, but in fact 
Only the powerful and jussuming act. 

Laughton, too wise to be a dupe to faine, 
Oared not a whit of what descent he came. 
Till lie was rich ; lie then conceived the 
thought 

To fish for pedigree, but never caught: 

All his desire, when he w:is young and poor, 
Was to advance ; he never cared for more: 
‘Let me buy, sell, be factor, take a wife, 
Take any road to get along in life.’ 

Was he a mi.ser then? a robber? foe 
To those who trusted? a deceiver?—No! 

He was ambitious ; all his powers of mind 
Were to one end controll’d, improved, com¬ 
bined; 

Wit, learning, judgment, were, by his account, ' 
.Steps for the ladder he design’d to mount ; 
Such step was money: wealth was but his 
slave, 

For power he gam’d it, and for power he gave; 
Full well the Borough knows tliat he’d the art 
Of bringing money to the surest mart; 
F'riends too were aids, they led to certain ends, 
Increase of power and claim on other friends, 
A favourite step was marriage: then he gain’d 
Seat in our hall, and o’er his party reign’d; 
Houses and lands he bought, and long’d to 
buy, 

But nevej drew the springs of purclutse dry. 
And thus at last they answer'd every call, 
The failing found him ready for their fall: 
He walks along the street, the mart, the (juay, 
And looks and mutters, ‘This belongs to me.’ 
His passions all partook the general bent; 
Interest inform’d him when he should resent. 
How long resist, and on what terms relent: 
In points where lie didermined to succeed, 
In vain might reason or compassion plead ; 
But gain’d his point, ho wivs the best of men, 
'Twas loss of time to be vexatious then : 
Henco he was mild to all men whom he led. 
Of all w hodared resist the scourge and dread. 

Falsehood in him was not the useless lie 
Of boasting pride or laughing vanity; 

It was the gainful, the persuading art, 

That made its way and won the doubting 
heart 

Which argued, .soften’d, luunbled, and pre¬ 
vail’d ; 

Nor was it tried (ill ev’ry truth had fail’d; 


No sage on earth could more than he despise 
Degrading, poor, unprofitable lies. 

Though fond of gain, and grieved by 
wanton waste, 

To social parties he had no distaste ; 

With one presiding jnirpose in his view, 

He sometimes could descend to trille too ! 
Vet, in those momentsS, he had still the art 
To opc the looks and close the guarded heart; 
And, like the public host, has sometimes made 
A grand repast, for which theguests have paid. 
At length, w ith power endued and wealthy 
grown, 

Frailties and passions, long suiijircss’d, were 
sliown ; 

Then to jirovoke him was a dangerous Hung, 
His pride would punish, and his temper sting; 
His powerful hatred sought th’ avenging 
hour, 

And his proud vengeance struck witli all his 
power, 

.Save when th’ offender took a prudent way 
Tlie rising storm of fury to allay: 

This might he do, and so in safety sleep, 

By largely e^vsting to the angry deep; 

Or, better yet (its swelling lorce f assuage,) 
By ])Ouring oil of Battery on its rage. 

And now, of all the heart approved, 
j)Ossess’d, 

Fear’d, favour’d, follow'd, dreaded, and 
caress’d, 

He gently yields to one mellifluous joy, 

The only sweet that is not found to cloy, 

I Bland adulation ! otlier pleivsures pall 
On the sick taste, and transient are tJiey all; 
But this one.sweethossuch enchanting power, 
Tlie more we take, the foster we devour; 
Nauseo\is to those who must the dose apply, 
And most disgusting to the standers-by; 
Yet in all companies will Laughton feed, 
Nor care how grossly men perform the deed. 
As gapes the nursling, or, w hat comes more 
near, 

Some Friendly-island chief, for hourly cheer; 
When wives and slaves, attending found his 
seat, 

Prepare by turns the mivsticatod moat; 

So for this master, husband, parent, friend, 

: His ready .slaves their various efforts blei\d, 
And, to iheir lonl still eagerly inclined, 

Pour the crude trivsh of a dependent mind. 

But let the nuiso assign the man his duo; 
Wort h he possess’d, nor were his virtues few;— 
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He sometimes help’d the injured in their 
cause; 

His power and purse have back’d the failing 
laws; 

He for religion has a due respect, 

And all his serious notions are correct; 
Although he pray’d and languish’d for a son, 
He grew resign’d when Heaven denied him 
one; 

He never to this quiet mansion sends 
Subject unfit, in compliment to friends: 
Not so Sir Denys, who would yet protest 
He always chose the worthiest and the best; 


Notmenin trade by various loss brought down, 
But those whose glory once amazed the town, 
Who their last guinea in their pleasures spent, 
Yet never fell so low as to repent; 

To these his pity he could largely deal, 
Wealth they had known, and therefore want 
could feel. 

Three seats were vacant while Sir Denys 
reign’d, 

And three such favourites their admission 
gain’d ; 

These let us view, still more to understand 
The moral feelings of Sir Denys Brand. 


LETTER XIV. INHABITANTS OF THE ALMS-HOUSE 


BLANEY 

Sed quam caecus inest vitlis amor! Omnc 
futurum 

Despicitur, suadentque brevem praescntia 
fructum, 

Et ruit in vetiturn dainni secura libido. 

Claudias, In Eutrop. lib. ii. 50-2. 

Numquam parvo contcnta paratu 
Et quaesitorum terra pelagoque ciborum 
Ambitiosa fames et lautae gloria mensac. 
Lucan, De Bell. Civ. (or Phars.), lib. iv. 

374-^. 

. 

Et Luxus, populator opum, quern semper 
adhaerens, 

Infelix humili gressu conntatur Egestas.^ 
Claddian, In Rufinumy lib. i. 35-H. 

Behold what blessings wealth to life can lend! 
Pope, Moral Essays, Ep. iii. 297. 


Blaney, a wealthy Heir, dissipated, and 
reduced to Poverty—His Fortune restored 
bv Marriage : again consumed—His Man¬ 
ner of living in the West Indies—Recalled 
to a larger Inheritance—His more refined 
and expensive Luxuries—His Method of 
quieting Conscience—Death of his Uife— 
Again become poor—His Method of sup¬ 
porting Existence—His Ideas of Religion 
—His Habits and Connexions when Old- 
Admitted into the Alms-House. 


Observe that tall pale veteran! what a look 
Of shame and guilt I who cannot read that 
book ? 

Misery and mirth are blended in his face, 
Much innate vilenessand some outward grace; 


There wshes strong and stronger griefs are seen, 
Looks ever changed, and never one serene: 
Show not that manner, and these features all. 
The serpent’s cunning and the sinner’s fall? 

Hark to that laughter!— ’tisthe way he takes 
To force applause for each vile jest hemakes; 
Such is yon man, by partial favour sent 
To these calm seats to ponder and repent. 

Blaney, a ucalthy heir at twenty-one. 

At twenty-five was ruin’d and undone : 
These years with grievous crimes we need 
not load, 

He found his ruin in the common road ;— 
Gamed without skill, without inquiry bought, 
Lent without love, and borrow’d without 
thought. 

But, gay and handsome, he had soon llie 
dower 

Of a kind wealthy widow in his power: 
Then he aspired to loftier flights of vice. 

To singing harlots of enormous price : 

He took a jockey in his gig to buy 
A horse, so valued, that a duke was shy : 
To gain the plaudits of the knowing few, 
Gamblers and grooms, what would not 
Blaney do? 

His dearest friend, at that improving age 
Was Hounslow Dick, who drove the western 

Cruel he was not—If he left his wife. 

He left her to her own pursuits in life; 
Deaf to reports, to all expenses blind. 
Profuse, not just, and careless, but not kind. 

Yet thus assisted, ten long winters pass d 
In wasting guineas ere he saw his last; 
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Tfien he began to reason, and to feel 
He could not dig, nor had ho learn'd to steal; 
And should he beg as long as he might live, 
He justly fear’d that nobody would give: 
Ihit ho could charge a pistol, and at will, 
All that was mortal, by a bullet kill: 

And he was taught.bytho.sew horn he would call 
Man’s surest guides—tliat he was mortal all. 
While thus he thought, still waiting for the 
day, 

W hen he should dare to blow his brains aw ay, 
A place for him a kind relation fouml. 
Whore England's monarch ruled, but far 
from English ground ; 

He gave employ that might for bread sulVice, 
('orrect his habihs and restrain his vice. 

Hero lllaney tried (what such man’s 
miseries teach) 

To tind what pleasures were within his reach; 
These he enjoy’d, though not in just the style ' 
He once possess’d them in his native isle 
Congenial souls he found in every place, 

\ ii'o in all .soils, and chartns in every race : 
His lady took the same amusing way, 

Ami laugh’d at Time till he had turii’d them 
grey : 

Atlengtii for Eijgland once again they steer'd, 
Hy ancient yiews and new designs endear’d ; 
His kindr(‘d died, and hlaney now became ' 
An heir to one who never heard his name. ' 

What could he now?—The man had tried ' 
before I 

Ihe joys of youth, and they were joys no 
more ; 


To vicious pleasure he was still inclined, 

Hut vice must now be season’d and relineil; 
Then as a swine he would on pleasure seize. 
Now common pleasures had no power to 
please : 


Ileauty alone has for the vulgar charms. 

He wanted beiuty trembling with alarms: 
flis was no more a youthful dream of joy, i 
The wretch desired to ruin and destroy”;’ I 
He bought indulgencewith a boundless price, 
Most pleased when decency bow’d down to 


Vice, 


M hen a fair dame her husband's honoursoh: 
And a frail countess play’d for Blaney'sgolc 
But did not conscience in her anger rise ? 
^ es! and he learn’d luw terrors to despise 
When stung by thought, to .soothing book.s h 
lied, 

And grew composed and harden’d as he read 


Tales of Voltaire, and essays gay and slight, 
Pleased him and shone with their phosphoric 
light; 

Which, though it rose from objects vile and 
base, 

W here’er it came threw splendour on the place, 
.\nd was that light which t he deluded youth. 
And thisgrey sinner, deem'd the light of truth. 
He dilTerent works for ditlerent cause 
admired, 

Jsome li.\ d his juilgmenl, some his passions 
tired ; 

To cheer the mind and raise a dormant (lame, 

' Ho had the books, decreed to lasting .shame, 

, Which those who read are careful not to name: 
These won to vicious act the yielding heart, 
And then the cooler re;isoners soothed the 
smart. 

He heard of Ulount, and Mandevi le, and 
t'hubb, 

How they thedoctors of their day woulddrub; 
How Hume had dwelt on miracles so well, 
That none would now believe a miracle ; 
.\nd though he cared not works so grave to 
read. 

He caught their faith and sign'd the sinner’s 
crecvl. 

Thus was heideased to join thelaughingside, 
Nor ceased (he laughter when his lady died; 
\ et was he kind and careful of her fame, 
.\nd on her tomb inscribwl a virtuous name; 
“A tender wife, respected, and so forth,’— 
The marble still bears witne.ss to the worth. 
He ha.s some children, but he knows not 
where ; 

Something (hey cost,but neither love nor care; 

A father’s feelings he lias never known, 

His joys, his sorrov.s, have been nil his own. 
He now would build—and lofty sent he 
built, 

And sought, in various ways, relief from guilt 
Uesthvs.s, for ever anxious to obtain 
Ease for the heart by ramblings of the brain, 
He would have pictures, and of course a tjvste, 
And found n thousand means his wealth to 
waste. 

Newmarket steeds lie bought at mighty cost; 
They sometimes won, but Hlaney always lost. 

Quick came his ruin, enmewhen he had still 
For life a relish, and in plejvsure skill: 

By his own idle reckoning he supposed 
His wealtli wo\dd last him till his life was 
closed ; 
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But no ! he found his final hoard was spent, 
While he had years to suffer and repent. 

Vet at the last, his noble mind to show, 

And in his misery how he bore the blow, 
lie view’d his only guinea, then suppress'd, 
For a short time, the tumults in his breast. 
And, moved by pride, by habit and despair, 
Gave it an opera-bird to hum an air. 

Come ye ! who live for pleasure, come, 
behold 

A man of plea.sure when lie’s poor and old; 
When he looks back througli life, and cannot 
find 

A single action to relieve his mind ; 

When he looks forward, striving still to keep 
A steady i)rospcct of eternal sleep ; 

When not one friend is left, of all the train | 
Whom’twashisprideandboasttoentertain,— ; 
Friends now employ’d from house to house 
to run 

And say, ‘ Alas! i)Oor Blaney is undone! 

Thosewliomlieshook with ardour by thehand, 

By whom he stood as long as he could stand, 
Who seem’d to him from all deception clear, 
And who, more strange ! might think them¬ 
selves sincere. 

Lo ! now the hero shuflling through the 
town. 

To hunt a dinner and to beg a crown ; 

To tell an idle tale, that boys may smile ; 
To bear a strumpet’s billet-doux a mi'C ; 

To cull a wanton for a youth of wealth, 
(With reverend view to both his taste and 
health) : 

To be a useful, needy thing between 
Fear and desire—the pander and the screen; 
To Hatter pictures, houses, horses, dress, 
The wildest fashion or the worst excess ; 

To be the grey seducer, and entice 
Unbearded folly into acts of vice; 

And then, to level every fence which law 
And virtue fix to keep the mind in awe, 

He first inveigles youth to walk astray, 

Next ))rompts and soothes them in their 
fatal way. 

Then vindicates the deed, and makes the 
mind his prey. 

Unhappy man! what pains he takes to 
state— 

(Proof of his fear !) that all below is fate ; 
That all proceed in one appointed track, 
Where none can stop, or take their journey 
back : 


Then what is vice or virtue?—Yet lie’ll rail 
At priests till memory and quotation fail ; 
He reads, to learn the various ills they’ve done, 
And calls them vipers, every mother’s son. 

He is the harlot’s aid, who wheedling tries 
To move her friend for vanity’s sujiplies ; 

To weak indulgence he allures the mind, 

Loth to be duped, but willing to be kind ; 
And if successful—what the labour pays ? 
He gets the friend’s contempt and Chloe’s 
praise, 

Who, in her triumiih, condescends to say, 

‘ What a good creature Blaney was to-day!’ 
Hear the poor daemon when the young 
attend. 

And willing ear to vile experience lend ; 
When he relates (with laughing, leering eye) 
The tale licentious, mix’d uith blasphemy: 
No genuine gladness his narrations cause, 
Tlie frailest heart denies sincere apj)lause ; 
And many a youth has turn’d him half aside, 
And laugh’d aloud, the.sign of shame to hide. 

Blaney, no aid in his vile cause to lose, 
Buys pictures, i)rints,and a licentious muse; 
He borrows every help from every art, 

To stir the passions and mislead llie heart: 
But from the subject let us soon escape, 
Nor give this feature all its ugly sliape : 
Some to their crimes escape from satire owe; 
Who shall describe uhat Blaney dares to 
show ? 

While thus the man, to vice and jjassion 
slave, 

Was, with his follies, moving to the grave, 
The ancient ruler of this mansion died, 

' And Blaney boldly for the seat applied ; 

I Sir Denys Brand, then guardian, join'd his 
suit; 

‘’TIs true,’ said he, ‘the fellow’s quite a 
brute— 

A very beast; but yet, with all his sin, 

He has a manner—let the devil in.’ ^ 
They half complied, they gave the wish’d 
retreat, 

But rai.sed a worthier to the vacant scat. 
Thus forced on ways unlike each former 

way. 

Thus led to prayer without a heart to pray, 
He quits the gay and rich, the young and 
free, 

Among the badge-men with a badge to be : 
He sees an humble tradesman raised to rule 
The grey-beard pupils of this moral school; 
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Wlicre he hitnself, an old licentious boy, 

Will nothing learn, and nothing can enjoy ; 
In leinjj'rate measures he must eat and drink, 
And, pain of pains! must live alone and think. 
In vain, by fortune’s smiles, thrice aflluent 
made, 

Still has he debts of ancient date unpaid ; 


Thrice into penury by error thrown, 

Not one right maxim has he made his own; 
The old men shun him,—some his vices 
hate, 

And all abhor his principles and prate; 

Nor love nor care for him will mortal show, 
Save a frail sister in the female row. 


LETTER XV. INHABITANTS OF THE ALMS-HOUSE 


CLLLIA 

She early found herself mistress of herself. 
All she did was right: all she said was ad¬ 
mired. Early, very early, did she dismiss 
blushes from her cheek : she could not blush, 
because she could not doubt; and silence, 
whatever wjus the subject, Wius Jis much a 
stranger to her jis dillidcnce. 

KirilAIiDSON. 

Quo fugit \’enus? heu! Quove color? decens 
Quo motus? Quid h'abe.s illius, illius, 

Quae spirahat amores, 

Quae me surpmwat niihi ? 

Horatiu.s, lih.iv. Od. 13, vv. 17-20. 


Her lively and plciisant Manners—Her 
Heading and Deci.sion—Her Intercourse 
with dilTerent Classes of Society—Her 
Jvitul of Character—The favoured Lover 
—Her Mamigemenl of him: his of her— 
After one Period, CIclia with an Attorney; 
her Manner and Situati(»n there—Another 
such Periorl, when lier rortune still di'- 
clines—Mistre.ss of an Inn—A M'idow— 
Another such Interval: she becomes j)Oor 
and infirm, but .still vain and frivolous— 
The fallen V.anity—Admitted into the 
House: meets Illanev. 


Wk had a sprightly nymph—in every town | 
Are some such spriglits, who wander up and 
down ; 

.'•'he had her useful arts, and could contrive, 
In time’.s despite, to stay at twenty-live 
■ Here will I rest; move on, thou lying year, . 
This is mine age, and I will rest me here.' I 
Arch was her look, and she had pleasant 
wavs 

Your good opinion of her heart to raise; 

Her speech was lively.and with enseexpress’d, 
And well she judged tlie temjiers she ad¬ 
dress'd : 


If some soft stripling bad her keenness felt, 
She knew the way to make his anger melt; 
Wit was allow’d her, though but few could 
bring 

Hired example of a witty thing ; 

'Twas that gay, pleasant, smart, engaging 
speech, 

Her beaux admired, and just witliin their 
read); 

Not indiscreet perhaps, but yet more free 
Than prudish nymj)hs allow tlieir wit to be. 
Novels and plays, with poems, old and 
new, 

Were all the books our nymph attended to; 
Vet from tlic pro.ss no treatise issued forth, 
Hut she wou)(l speak ))recisely of its worth. 

She with the London stage familiar grow, 
And every actor’s name and merit knew; 
She told how this or that their part mistook, 
And of the rival Uomeos gave the look ; 

Of either house ’twas liersthe strength tosee, 
Then judge with candour—‘ Dniry-Lane for 
me.’ 

What made this knowledge, what this skill 
complete ? 

A fortnight’s visit in WlMtecliapol-strcet. 

Her place in life was rich and poor between, 
\N ith tliosc a favourite, and witli tlieso a 
(pioon ; 

She could lier ])arts assume, and cbndescend 
To fri 'iuls more humble while an humblo 
friend ; 

And thus a welcome, lively guest could )»juss, 
Throadinglierpleasantway fromcla.sstochvss. 

‘ Her reputation?’—Tliai wu.s like her wit, 
.\nd seem'd her manner and her state to fit; 
Sometliing llierc was, what, none presumed 
to say, 

('louds lightly pas.sing on a smiling day.— 
Whispers and hintxS which went from eartoear. 
And mix'd reportsno judge on earth could clear. 
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But of each sex a friendly number press’d 
To joyous banquets tliis alluring guest: 
There, if indulging mirth, and freed from awe, 
If pleasing all, and pleased with all she saw, 
Her speech were free, and such as freely dwelt 
On the same feelings all around her felt; 

Or if some fond presuming favourite tried 
To come so near as once to be denied ; 

Yet not with brow so stern or speech so nice, 
But that he ventured on denial twice :— 

If these have been, and so has scandal taught, 
Yet malice never found the proof she sought. 

But then came one, the Lovelace of his day. 
Rich, proud, and crafty, handsome, brave, 
and gay; 

Yet loved lie not those labour’d plans and arts, 
But left the business to the ladies’ hearts, 
And when he found them in a proper train. 
He tiiought all else superfluous and vain : 
But in that training he was deeply taught. 
And rarely fail’d of gaining all he sought; 
He knew how far directly on to go. 

How to recede and dally to and fro; 

How to make all tlic passions his allies, 

And, when he saw them in contention rise, 
To watch the wrovigbt-up heart, and conquer 
by surprise. 

Our heroine fear’d him not; it was her part, 
To make sure conquest of such gentle heart— 
Of one so mild and humble ; for she saw 
In Henry’s eye a love chasti.sed by awe. 

Her thoughts of virtue were not all sublime. 
Nor virtuous all her thoughts ; ’twas now her 
time 

To bait each hook, in every way to please, 
And the rich prize withdext’roushand to seize. 
She had no virgin-terrors ; she could stray 
In all love’s maze, nor fear to lose her way ; 
Nay, could go near the precipice, nor dread 
A failing caution or a giddy head ; 

She’d fix her eyes upon the roaring flood, 
And dance upon the brink where danger stood. 
’Twas nature all, she judged, in one so 
young, 

To drop the eye and falter in the tongue ; 
To be about to take, and then command 
His daring wish, and only view the hand : 
Yes ! all was nature ; it became a maid 
Of gentle soul t’ encourage love afraid ;— 
He, so unlike the confident and bold, 

Would fly in mute despair to find her cold : 
The young and tender germ requires the sun 
To make it spread ; it must be smiled upon. 


Thus the kind virgin gentle means devised, 
To gain a heart so fond, a hand so prized ; 
More gentle still she grew, to change her way, 
U’ould cause confusion, danger and delay : 
Thus {an increase of gentleness her mode), 
She took a plain, unvaried, certain road. 
And every hour believed success was near, 
Till there was nothing left to hope or fear. 

It must be own’d that in this strife of hearts, 
Man has advantage—has superior arts : 

The lover’s aim is to the nymph unknown, 
Nor is she always certain of her own ; 

Or has her fears, nor these can so disguise, 
But he who searches, reads them in her eyes, 
In the avenging frown, in the regretting sighs: 
These are his signals, and he learns to steer 
The straighter course whenever they appear. 

‘ Pass we ten years, and what was Clelia’s 
fate ? ’ 

At an attorney’s board alert she sate. 

Not legal mistress : he with other men 
Once sought her hand, but other views were 
then ; 

And when he knew he might the bliss command, 
He other blessing sought, without the hand; 
For still he felt alive the lambent flame, 
And offer’d her a home,—and home she came. 
There, though her higher friendships lived 
no more. 

She loved to speak of whatsheshared before— 
‘ Of the dear Lucy, heiress of the hall,— 

Of good Sir Peter,—of their annual ball. 
And the fair countess !—Oh ! she loved them 
all! ’ 

The humbler clients of her friend would stare, 
The knowing smile,—but neither caused her 
care; 

She brought her spirits to her humble stale, 
And soothed with idle dreams her frowning 
fate. 


‘ Ten summers pass’d, and how was Clclia 
then ? ’ 

Alas ! she suffer’d in this trying ten ; 

The pair had parted : who to him attend. 

Must judge the nymph unfaithful to her 
friend ; 

But who on her w’ould equal faith bestow. 

Would think him rash,—and surely she must 
know'. 

Then as a matron Clelia taught a school, 


But nature gave not talents fit for rule : 
G3 
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Vet now, tboui'h luarkd of wustiiig years j 
were seen, 

b'oine touch of sorrow, some attack of spleen; 
Still tliere was life, a spirit quick and gay, 
And lively speech and elegant array. 

Tlie Grinin’s landlord these allured so far. 
He made her mistress of his heart and bar; 
He had no idle retrospective whim, 

Till slui was his, lier deeds concern’d not him : 
.'^o far was w»*ll,—but Clelia thought not lit 
(In all tiu? Grillin needed) to subtnit: 

Gaily to dress ami in the bar preside. 
Soothed the poor spirit of degraded pride ; 
Hut cooking, waiting, welcoming a crew 
Of noisy guests, were arts she never knew ; 
Hence daily wars, with temporary truce, 

Ilis vulgar insult, and her keen abuse; 

And as their spirits wasted in the strife, 
liolh took the Grillin's ready aid of life; 

Hut she with greater prudence—Harry tried 
More powerful aid, and in the trial died ; 
Yetdrewdown vengeance: in nodistant time, 
Th' insolvent Gritlin struck his wings sub¬ 
lime ;— 

I'orth from her palace walk’d th’ ejected 
queen, 

And sliow’d to frowning fate u look serene ; 
Gay spile of time, though poor, yet well 
attired, 

Kind without love, and vain if not admired. 


.Another term is past; ten other years 

In various trials, troubles, views, and fears: 

Of these some piiss'd in small attempts at 
trade ; 

Houses she kept for widowers lately made; 

For now she said, ‘ They’ll miss th’ endearing 
friend, 

.\nd I ’ll be tliere the soften'd heart to bejul: ’ 

And true a part wius done as Clelia plann’d— 

The heart Wiis soften'd, but she miss’d the 
hand. 

She wrote a novel, and Sir Denys said. 

The dedication wiis the best he read ; 

Hut Fdgeworths, Smiths, and UadclilTes so 
engross’d 

The public ear, that all her jiains were lost. 

To keep a toy-shop w:is attempt the hist. 

There too she fail'd, and schemes and hopes 
were piust. 

Now friendless, sick and old, and wanting 
bread, 

The lirst-born tears of fallen pride were sliod— 


True, hitter tears; and yet that wounded 
pride, 

Among the poor, for poor distinctions sigh’d. 
Though now her tales were to her audience 
tit; 

Though loud her tones, and vulgar grown her 
wit; 

Though now her dress—(but let me not explain 
The piteous patch-work of the needy-vain, 

The llirtish form to coarse materials lent, 

And one j) 0 or robe tlirougb fifty fashions 
sent); 

Though all within was sad, without was 
meati,— 

Still ’twas her wish, her comfortto be seen: 
She would to plays on lowest terms resort, 
Where once her box was to the beaux a court; 
And, strange delight! to that same house, 
where sho 

Join’d in the dance, all gaiety and glee, 

Now with the menials crowding to the wall, . 
She’d see, not share, the pleiisurcs of the ball, 
And with degraded vanity unfold. 

How she too triumph’d in the years of old. 

To her jioor friends ’tis now her pride to tell 
On what a height she stood before sho (ell; 
At church she points to one tall seat^ and 
‘ There 

We sat,’ she cries, ‘ wlien my papa was mayor.’ 
Not (piitc correct in what she now relates. 
She alters persons, and she forgets datos; 
.\nd tinding luemory’s weaker help decay’d, 
She boldly calls invention to her aid. 

Touch’d by the pity ho had felt before, 

For her Sir Denys op'd the alms-house door : 

’ With all her faults,’ he said, * tlio woman 
knew 

How to distinguish—had a manner loo; 

And, as they say, she is allied to some 
In decent sliition—let the creature come.’ 
Here sho and Bhiney mect^ and t^iko their 
view 

Of all the pleasure's they would still pursue: 

{ Hour after hour they sit, luid nothing hide 
I Of vices past; their follies are their pride ; 
t What to the sober and the cool are crimes, 
i They boast—exulting in those happy times; 
i The darkest deeds no indignation nuse, 

The purest virtue never wins their praise; 
Hut still they on their ancient joys dilate, 
Still with regret departed glories slato, 

And mourn their grievous fall, and curse their 
rigorous fate. 
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Thou art the knight of the Burning Lamp 
. . . if thou wert any way given to virtue, I 
would swear by tliy face ; my oath should he 
by this fire. Oh ! thou art a perpetual 
triumph, . . . thou hast saved me a thousand 
marks in links and torches, walking with thee 
in the night betwixt tavern and tavern. 
Shakspeahe, Henry IV^ Part I, Act hi, Sc. 3. 

Ebrietas tibi fida comes, tibi Luxus, et atris 
Circa te semper volitans Infamia pennis. 

Silius llalicus. 


Benbow, an improper Companion for the 
Badgemen of the Alms-house—He re- 
semhles Bardolph—Left in Trade by his 
Father—Contracts useless Friendships— 
Uis Friends drink with him, and employ 
others—Called worthy and honest! Why— 
Effect of Wine on the Mind of Man— 
Benbow’s common Subject—the Praise of 
departed Friends and Patrons—’.Squire 
Asgill, at the Grange: his Manners, Ser¬ 
vants, Friends—True to his Church : ought 
therefore to be spared—His .Son’s different 
Conduct—Vexation of the Father’s Spirit 
if admitted to see the Alteration—Captain 
Dowling, a boon Companion, ready to 
drink at all Times, and with any Company : 
famous in his Clubroorn—His easy Depar¬ 
ture-Dolly Murray, a Maiden advanced 
in Years : abides by Ratafia and Cards— 
Her free Manners—Her Skill in the Game 
—Her Preparation and Death—Benbow, 
how interrupted : his Submission. 


.See! yonder badgeman,with thatglowingface, 
A meteor shining in this sober place ; 

Vast sums were paid, and many years were 
past, 

Ere gems so rich around their radiance cast! 
Such was the fiery front that Bardolph wore, 
Guiding his master to the tavern-door ; 
There first that meteor rose, and there alone, 
In its due place, the rich effulgence shone : 
But this strange fire the seat of peace invades, 
And shines portentous in these solemn shades. 

Benbow, a boon companion, long approved 
By jovial sets, and (as he thought) beloved, 
Was judged as one to joy and friendship prone, 
And deem’d injurious to himself alone; 


Gen’rous and free, he paid but small regard 
To trade, and fail’d ; and some declared 
‘ ’twas hard : ’ 

These were his friends—his foes conceived 
the case 

Of common kind; he sought and found 
disgrace : 

The reasoning few, who neither scorn’d nor 
loved, 

His feelings pitied and his faults reproved. 

Benbow, the father, left possessions fair, 

A worthy name and business to his heir; 
Benbow, the son, those fair possessions sold, 
And lost his credit, while he spent the gold : 
He was a jovial trader: men enjoy’d 
The night with him ; his day was unemploy’d; 
So when his credit and his cash were spent, 
Hero, by mistaken pity, he was sent; 

Of late he came, with passions unsubdued, 
And shared and cursed the hated solitude, 
Where gloomy thoughts arise, whore grievous 
cares intrude. 

Known but in drink—he found an easy 
friend, 

Well pleased his worth and honour to com¬ 
mend ; 

And thus inform’d, the guardian of the trust 
Heard the applause and said the claim was 
just; 

A worthy soul! unfitted for the strife, 

Care and contention of a busy life;— 
Worthy, and why ?—that o’er the midnight 
bowl 

lie made his friend the partner of his soul, 
And any man his friend then thus in glee, 
‘ I speak my mind, I love the truth,’ quoth he; 
Till ’twas bis fate that useful truth to find, 
’Tis sometimes prudent not to speak the mind. 

With wine inflated, man is all upblown, 
And feels a power w hich he believes his own ; 
With fancy soaring to the skies, he thinks 
His all the virtues all the while he drinks ; 
But when the gas from the balloon is gone, 
When sober thoughts and serious cares come 

on, 

Where then the worth that in himself he 
found ?— 

Vanish’d— and he sank grov’ling on the 
ground. 
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still some conceit will Bcnbow’s mind 
inflate, 

Poor as he is,—'tis plcivsant to relate 
The joys he once possess’d—it soothes his 
present state. 

Seated with .some grey beadsman, he regret.s 
His former feasting, though it swell’d his 
debts; 

Topers once tamp’d, his friends in earlier days, 
Well he describes, and tliinks description 
praise : 

Kach hero’s worth with much delight he 
paints: 

.Martyrs they were, and he would make them 
saints. 

‘ .Mas ! alas ! ’ Old Fingland now Jiny say, 

■ My glory withers; it has had its day : 
We’re fallen on evil times; mui read and 
think ; 

Our bold forefathers loved to fight and drink 

‘ Then lived the good ’Sepure Asgill—what 
a change 

Has death and fashion shown us at the 
Orange ! 

He bravely thought It best became his rank, 
That all his tenants and his tradesmen drank ; 
H(> Mas delighted from his favourite room 
To .see them ’cross the park go daily hoiii'', 
Praising aloud the liquor and the host. 

And .striving uho should venerate him mod. 

‘ No pride had he, and there M’lts dilTerence 
small 

Betueen (he master’s and the servants* hall; 
And here or there (lie guests Mere M’elcome all. 
Of Heaven's free gifts he took no special care. 
He never (luarrel'd for a simple hare ; 

But sought, by giving sport, a sportsman’s 
name, 

Himself a poacher, thougli at other game; 
He never planted nor inclosed—his trees 
(ircM’ like himself, untroubled and at ease: 
Bounds of all kinds ho hated, and had felt 
t’lioked and imprison’d in a modern belt, 
M'hich some rare genius iiOM’has tM’ined about 
The good old house, to keep old neighbours 
out: 

Along his valleys, in tlio evening-liours, 

Tho borougli-dainsels stray’d to gather 
lloM’ors, 

Or by the brakes and brusliMOod of the park, 
To lake their ])leasant rambles In the dark. 

' Some prude.s, of rigid kind, forbore to call 
On tile kind females—favourites at the hall; 


But better natures saM’, witli much delight, 
Tlic different orders of mankind unite ; 

’Twas schooling pride to see tlie footman wait, 
Smile on his sister and receive her plate. 

‘ His Morship ever was a churchman true, 
He held in scorn the methodistic crcM'; 
MayCiod defend theChurch.and save theKing, 
He’d jiray devoutly and divinely sing. 

Admit that he the holy day Mould spend 
As priests approved not, still lie M'as a friend: 
Much then I lilame the preacher, as too nice, 

, To call such trifles by tbe name of vice; 
Hinting, though gently and Mith cautious 
.speech, 

Of good example—’tis their trade to preach; 
But still 'tM’as i»ity, Mhen tiie Morthy 'squire 
Stuck to tho church ; M'hat more could they 
require ? 

I ‘Tmms almost joining tliat fanatic creM*, 

To throw such morals at his,honour’s pcM'; 

A M'eaker man, had ho been so reviled. 

Had left tho place— he only sMore and .smiled. 

• But think, ye rectors and ye curates, think. 
Who are your frieiuls, and at their frailties 
wink ; 

I ronceive not—mounted on your Sunday- 
tlirone, 

Your fire-brands fall upon your foes alone; 
They strike your patrons—and, should all 
MithdraM-, 

In Mhom your Misdoms may disocm a flaw. 
You Mould the floM or of all your audience lose, 
And spend your crackers on their empty poM*8. 

‘ The fatiier dc-id, tho son has found a Mifc, 
And lives a formal, jiroud, unsocial life 
The lamls are iiom- enclosed ; the tenants all, 
Save at a rent-day, never see the hall: 

No lass is .suffer’d o’er the Malks to come. 
And if there’s Io\’c, they have it all at home. 

‘ Oil! could the gliost of our good ’squire 
arise, 

And see such change; Mould it believe its 
eye.s ? 

Would it not glide about from place to place. 
And mourn the manners of a feebler race ? 
At that long table, Mhere tlio servantsS found 
Mirth and abundance M’hile tlie year went 
round ; 

Where a huge pollard on the winter-fire, 

At a huge distance made them all retire; 
Where not a measure in the room mi\s kept, 
And but one rulo—they tippled till they 
slept,— 
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There would it see a pale old hag preside, 

A thing made up of stinginess and pride; 
Who carves the meat, as if the flesh could 
feel, 

Careless whose flesh must miss the plenteous 
meal: 

Here would the ghost a small coal-fire behold, 
Not fit to keep one body from the cold ; 

Then would it flit to higher rooms, and stay 
To view a dull, dress’d company at play; 

All the old comfort, all the genial fare 
For ever gone ! how sternly would it stare : 
And though it might not to their view appear, 
’Twould cause among them lassitude and fear ; 
Then wait to see—where he delight has seen— 
The dire effect of fretfulness and spleen. 

‘ Such were the worthies of these better days: 
We had their blessings—they shall have our 
praise. 

* Of Captain Dowling would you hear me 
speak? 

rd sit and sing his praises for a week : 

He was a man, and man-like all his joy,— 
I’m led to question was he ever boy ? 

Beef was his breakfast;—if from sea and 
salt, 

It relish’d better with his wine of malt; 
Then, till he dined, if walking in or out, 
Whether the gravel teased him or the gout. 
Though short in wind and flannerd every 
limb. 

He drank with all who iiad concerns with 
him: 

Whatever trader, agent, merchant, came. 
They found him ready, every hour the same ; 
Whatever liquors might between them pass, 
He took them all, and never balk’d his glass : 
Nay, with the seamen working in the ship, 
At their request he’d share the grog and 
flip: 

But in the club-room was his chief delight. 
And punch the favourite liquor of the night; 
Man after man they from the trial shrank. 
And Dowling ever was the last who drank : 
Arrived at home, he, ere he sought his bed. 
With pipe and brandy would compose his 
head ; 

Then half an hour was o’er the news beguiled, 
When he retired as harmless as a child. 

Set but aside the gravel and the gout, 

And breathing short—his sand ran fairly out. 

‘ At fifty-five we lost him—after that 
Life grows insipid and its pleasures flat; 


He had indufged in all that man can have. 
He did not drop a dotard to his grave ; 

.Still to the last, his feet upon the chair, 

With rattling lungs now gone beyond repair; 
When on each feature death had fix’d his 
stamp. 

And not a doctor could the body vamp; 

Still at the last, to his beloved bowl 
He clung, and cheer’d the sadness of his soul; 
For though a man may not have much to 
fear, 

Yet death looks ugly, when the view is near: 
—I go,” he said, ” but till my friends shall 
say, 

’Twas as a man—I did not sneak away ; 

An honest life with worthy souls I’ve spent,— 
Come, fill my glass;”—he took it and ho 
went. 

I ‘ Poor Dolly Murray !—I might live to see 
My hundredth year, but no such lass as she. 
Easy by nature, in her humour gay, 

She chose her comforts, ratafia and play : 
She loved the social game, the decent glass; 
And was a jovial, friendly, laughing lass; 
We sat not then at Whist demure and still, 
But pass’d the pleasant hours at gay Quad¬ 
rille : 

Lame in her side, we placed her in lier seat, 
Her hands were free, she cared not for her 
feet; 

As the game ended, came the glass around, 

! (So was the loser cheer’d, the winner crown’d.) 
Mistress of secrets, both the young and old 
In her confided—not a tale she told ; 

Love never made impression on her mind, 

' She held him weak, and all his captives blind ; 

^ She suffer’d no man her free soul to vex, 

I Free from the weakness of her gentle sex ; 
One with whom ours unmoved conversing 
sate. 

In cool discussion or in free debate. 

‘ Once in her chair we’d placed the good old 

1«1SS 

Where first she took her preparation-glass; 
By lucky thought she’d been that day at 

pray6rs, 

And long before had fix’d her small affairs; 
ho all was easy—on her cards she cast 
A smiling look; I saw the thought that pass n: 
"A king,” she call’d— though conscious of 

her skill, 

•‘Do more,” I answer’d—“More,” she said, 
“I will;” 
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And more she did—cards answer’d to her call, 
She saw the mighty to her mightier fall: 

“ A vole ! a vole! ” she cried, “ ’tis fairly 
won, 

My game is ended and my work is done ; ”— 
This said, she gently, with a single sigh, 

Died as one tauglit and practised how to die. 


‘ .Such were the dead-departed ; I survive, 
To breathe in pain among the dead-alive.’ 
The bell then call’d these ancient men to 
pray, 

‘ .\gain ! ’ said Benbow, —‘ tolls it every day ? 
Wliere is the life I led ? ’—He sigh’d and 
walk’d his way. 
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Blessed be the man wl»o provideth for Ihc 
sick and needy : the Lord shall deliver him 
in time of trouble. 

Psalm xli. 1, Prayer Book, Communion 
.■Service. 

Quas dederis, solas semper habebis opes. 
Martial, Lib. v, Epig. 42. 

Nil negat, et sese vel non i)Oscentibus offert. 
Ci.AUDlAN, In Eutrop., Lib. i. v. 365. 

Decipies alio.s verbis vultuq^ue benigno; 
Nam niihi iam notus dissimulator eris. 
Martial, Lib. iv, Epig. 88. 


Christian Charity anxious to provide for 
future as well as present Miseries—Hence 
the Hospital for tlie I)isea.setl—Description 
of a recovered Patient—The Building: 
how erected—The Patrons and Governors 
—Eusebius—The more active Mani\f»er of 
Busine.ss a moral and correct Contributor 
—One of different Description—Good, the 
Result, however intermixed with imper¬ 
fection. 


As ardent .opirit dwells with Christian love. 
The eagle’s vigour in the pitying dove ; 

’Tis not enough that wo witli sorrow sigh. 
That we the wants of pleading man supply ; 
That we in sympatliy with sufferers feel. 

Nor hear a grief without a wish to heal; 
Not these suffice—to sickness, pain, and wo, 
Tlie Christian spirit loves with aid to go; 
Will not be sought, waits not for want to 
plead. 

But seeks tlie duty—nay, prevents the neeil; 
Her utnio.st aid to every ill applies. 

And plans relief for coming miseries. 

Hence yonder huilding rose : on either side 
Far stretch’d tlie wards, all airy, warm, and 
wide ; 

And every ward Inis beds by comfort spread, 
And smooth'd for him who suffers on the beil: 


There have all kindness, most relief,—for some 
Is cure complete,—it is the sufferer’s home: 
Fevers and chronic ills, corroding pains, 

Each accidental mischief man sustains ; 
Fractures and wounds, and wither’d limbs 
and lame. 

With all that, slow or sudden, vex our frame, 
Have here attendance—here the sufferers lie, 
(Where love and science every aid apply), 
And heal’d with rapture live, or soothed by 
comfort die. 

See ! one relieved from anguish, and to-day 
Allow’d to walk and look an hour away; 
Two montlLS confined by fever, frenty, pain, 
He comes abroad and is himself again : 
’Twas in the spring, when carried to the place, 
Tlie snow fell down and melted in his face. 

’Tis summer now; all objects gay and new. 
Smiling alike the viewer and the view: 

He stops ns one unwilling to advance, 
Without another and another glance ; 

With what a pure and simple joy he sees 
Tliose sheep and cat tie browsing at their ease; 
Ea.sy himself, there’s nothing breathes or 
moves 

But he would cherish—all that lives he loves: 
Observing every ward as round he goes, 

He thinks what pain, what danger they 
enclose; 

Warm in his wish for all uho suffer there, 

At every view ho meditates a prayer: 

No evil counsels in his breast abide, 

There joy, and love, and gratitude reside. 
The wish that Roman necks in one were 
found, 

That he who form’d the wish might deal Uie 
wound, 

Thi.s man had never heard ; but of the kind, 
Is that desire whicli rises in his mind; 

He’d have all English hands (for further he 
Cannot conceive extends our charity). 
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All but his own, in one right-hand to grow, 
And then what hearty shake would he bestow. 

‘ How rose the building?’—Piety first laid 
A strong foundation, but she wanted aid ; j 
To Wealth unwieldy was her prayer address’d, 
Who largely gave, and she the donor bless’d : j 
Unwieldy Wealth then to his couch withdrew,! 
And took the sweetest sleep he ever knew. 

Then busy Vanity sustain’d her part, 

‘ And much,’ she said, ‘ it moved her tender 
heart; 

To her all kinds of man’s distress were known. 
And all her heart adopted as its own.’ 

Then Science came—his talents he display’d, 
And Cliarity with joy tlje dome survey’d; 
Skill, Wealth, and Vanity, obtain tbe fame, 
And Piety, the joy that makes no claim. 
Patrons there are, and governors, from 
whom 

The greater aid and guiding orders come ; 

Who voluntary cares and labours take, 

The sufferers’ servants for the service’ sake ; 
Of these a part I give you—but a part,— 
Some hearts are hidden, some have not a 
heart. 

First let me praise—for so I best shall paint 
That pious moralist, that reasoning saint! 
('an I of worth like thine, Eusebius, speak ? 
The man is willing, but the muse is weak ;— 
’Tis thine to wait on wo ! to soothe ! to heal! 
With learning social, and polite with zeal: 

In thy pure breast although the passions 

dwell, 

They’re train’d by virtue and no more rebel; 
Put have so long been active on her side, 
That passion now might be itself the guide. 

Law, conscience, honour, allobey’d; all give 

Th’ approving voice, and make it bliss to live , 
While faith, when life can nothing more 
supply, 

Shall strengthen hope, and make it bliss to die. 
He preaches, speaks and writes with manl} 

sense, 

No weak neglect, no labour’d eloquence, 
Goodness and wisdom are in all his ways, 
The rude revere him and the wicked praise. 

Upon humility his virtues grow. 

And tower so high because so fix’d below ; 
\s wider spreads the oak his boughs around, 
When deeper with his roots he digs the solid 

ground. 

Bv him, from ward to ward, is every aid 
The’sufferer needs, with every care convey d : 


Like the good tree he brings his treasure forth, 
And, like the tree, unconscious of his Mortli: 
Meek as tlie poorest Publican is lie, 

And strict as lives the straitest Pharisee ; 

Of both, in him unite the better part, 

The blameless conduct and tbe humble heart. 

Vet he escapes not; lie, with some, is w ise 
In carnal thing.s, and loves to moralize : 
Others can doubt, if all that Christian care 
Has not its price—there’s something he may 
share: 

But this and ill severer he sustains, 

As gold the fire, and as unhurt remains ; 
When most reviled, although he feels the 
! smart, 

It wakes to nobler deeds tlie wounded heart, 

' As the rich olive, beaten for its fruit, 

' Puts forth at every bruise a bearing .shoot. 

' A second friend'we have, whose care and 
zeal 

But few can equal—few indeed can feel; 

He lived a life obscure, and profits made 
In the coarse habits of a vulgar trade. 

His brother, master of a hoy, he loved 
; So well, that he the calling disapproved : 

‘ Alas ! poor Tom ! ’ the landman oft would 

' • 1 
sigh, 

■ When the gale freshen'd and the waves ran 
high ; 

^ And when they parted, witli a tear bed 
I say, 

‘ No more adventure !—here in safety stay. 

Nordid he feign ; with more than half he had, 

I He would liave kept the seaman, and been 
glad. 

I Alas ! how few resist, when strongly tried— 
A rich relation’s nearer kinsman died ; 
lie sicken’d, and to liim the landman went, 
And all his hours with cousin Ephraim spent. 
This Thomas heard, and cared not: ' 

quoth he, , 

• Have one in port upon the watch for me. 
So Ephraim died, anti when the will was 

shown, , , . 

Isaac, the landman, had the whole his own: 

' Who to his brother sent a motlerate purse, 

Which he return’d in anger, with his curse, 

Then went to sea, and made his grog so 

strong, 

He died before he could forgive the wrong. 
The rich man built a house, both large and 

high, . 

He enter’d in and set him down to sigh ; 


I 
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He planted ample woods and gardens fair, 
And walk’d with anguish and compunction 
there: 

The rich man’s pines, to every friend a treat, 
He saw with pain, and he refused to oat; 
His daintiest food, his richest wines, were all 
Turn’d by remorse to vinegar and gall; 

The softest down, by living body press’d, 
The rich man bouglit, and tried to take his 
rest; 

Hut care had thorns upon his pillow spread, 
And scatter’d sand and nettles in his bed : 
Nervous he grew,—would often sigh and 
groan, 

He talk’d but little, and he walk'd alone ; 
Till by his priest convinced, that from one 
deed 

Of genuine love would joy and health proceed; 
He from that time with care and zeal began 
To seek and soothe the grievous ills of man ; 
And as his hands their aid to grief apply, 

He learns to smile and he forgets to sigh. 
Now ho can drink his wine and twstc his 
food. 

And feel the blessings, Heav’n has dealt, are 
good ; 

And, since the suffering seek the ricli man\s 
door, 

He sleeps as soundly as when young and poor. 

Here much he gives—is urgent more to gain; 
He begs—rich beggars seldom sue in vain 
Preachers most famed he moves, tlie crowd 
to move, 

And never wearies in the work of love: 

He rules all business, settles all affairs. 

He makes collections, ho directs repairs ; 

And if he wrong'd one brother,-Heav’n 
forgive 

The mail hy whom so many brethren live ! 

Then, ’mid our signatures, a name appears 
Of one for wisdom famed above his years • 
And these were forty : he was from his youth 
A patient searcher after useful tnilli: * 

To language little of his time he gave, 

To science less, nor was the muse’s slave ; 
Sober and grave, his college sent him down, 
A fair example for his native town. 

Slowly bespeaks, and with such solemn air, 
1 oil d think a Socrates or Solon there ; 

I*or (hough a Christian, he’s disposed to draw 
His rules from reason’s and from nalure’s 
law. 


‘ Know,’ ho exclaims, ‘ my fellow mortals, 
know, 

Virtue alone is happiness below; 

And what is virtue ? prudence first to choose 
Life’s real good,—the evil to refuse ; 

Add justice then, the eager hand to hold. 
To curb the lust of power and thirst of gold ; 
Join lernp’rance next, that cheerful health 
insures, 

And fortitude unmoved, that conquers or 
endures.’ 

He speaks, and lo !—the very man you see, 
Prudent and temjierate, just and patient he, 
IJy prudence taught his worldly wealth lo 
keep. 

No folly wastes, no avarice swells the heap: 
He no man’s debtor, no man’s patron lives; 
Save sound advice, he neither asks nor gives ; 
By no vain thoughts or erring fancy sway’d, 
His words are weighty, or at least are weigh’d; 
Temp’ratc in every place—abroad, at home, 
Thence will applause, and hence will profit 
come; 

And liealtli from eitlior lie in time prepares 
For sickness, age, ami their attendant cares, 
Hut not for fancy’s ills he never grieves 
For love that wounds or friendship that 
deceives; 

His patientsoul endures what Heav'n ordains, 
But neither feels nor fears ideal pains. 

‘ Is aught then wanted in a man so wiso ?*— 
Alas! I think he wants infirmities; 

He wants the ties tliat knit us to our kind— 
Tlie cheerful, tender, soft, complacent mind, 
That would the feelings, which he dreadvS, 
excite, 

•And make the virtues he approves delight; 
W hat dying martyrs, saints, and patriots 
feel, 

The strength of action and the warmth of 
zeal. 

Again attend !—and see a man whose cares 
Are nicely placed on either world’s affairs,— 
Merchant and saint; 'tis doubtful if he knows 
To which aeooiml he most regard bestows; 

I Of both he keeps his ledger :—there ho reads 
Of gainful ventures and of godly deeds; 
j There all he gets or loses find a place, 

A lucky bargain and a lack of grace. 

The joys above this prudent man invito 
To pay his tax—devotion I—day and night; 
The pains of hell his timid bosom awe, 

And force obedience to the chijrch’s law; 
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Hence that continual thought,—that solemn 
air,— 

Those sad good works, and that laborious 
prayer. 

All these (when conscience, waken'd and 
afraid, 

To think how avarice calls and is obey’d) 

He in his journal finds, and for his grief 
Obtains the transient opium of relief. 

‘ Sink not, my soul!—my spirit, rise and 
look 

O’er the fair entries of this precious book: 
Here are the sins, our debtsthis fairer 
side 

Has what to carnal wish our strength denied; 
Has those religious duties every day 
Paid,—which so few upon the sabbath pay; 
Here too are conquests over frail desires. 
Attendance due on all the church requires ; 
Then alms I give—for I believe the word 
Of holv writ, and lend unto the Lord, 

And if not all th’ importunate demand. 

The fear of want restrains my ready hand; 
—Behold ! what sums I to the poor resign. 
Sums placed in Heaven’s own book, as well as 
mine: 

Rest then, myspirit!—fastings, prayers, and 
alms, 

Will soon suppress these idly-raised alarms, 
And weigh’d against our frailties, set in view 
A noble balance in our favour due : 


But to make peace within ;—that peace to 
make. 

What sums I lavish! and what gains forsake! 
Cheer up, my heart!—let’s cast of! every 
I doubt, 

Pray withoutdread, and place our money out.’ 

Such the religion of a mind that steers 
Its way to bliss, between its hopes and fears; 
Whose passions in due bounds each other 
keep, 

And thus subdued, they murmur till they 
sleep ; 

Whose virtues all their certain limits know, 
Like well-dried herbs that neither fade nor 
grow ; 

j Who for success and safety ever tries. 

And with both worlds alternately complies. 

; Such are the guardians of this bless’d estate. 
Whatever without, they’re praised within the 
gate; 

That they are men, and have their faults, is 
true, 

! But here their worth alone appears in view: 
The Muse indeed, who reads the very breast, 
Has something of the secrets there express’d. 
But yet in charity and when she sees 
Such means for joy orcomfort, health orease. 
And knows how much united minds effect. 
She almost dreads their failings to detect; 
But truth commands;—in man’s erroneous 


Add that I yearly here affix my name. 
Pledge for large payment—not from love 
fame 


kind. 

Virtues and frailties mingle in the mind; 
Happy !—when fears to public spirit move, 
And even vices to the work of love. 
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LETTER XVIII. THE POOR AND THEIR DWELLINGS 


Pen(“ paiipertpi? 

Ilumili tecto conU‘nta latet. 

Srn'ECA, Oct., Act V. 884-5. 

Omncs quibus res sunt minus secundae, magis 
sunt, noscio (|uo niodo, 

Suspitiosi; ad conturneliain omnia accipiunt 
magis; 

Propter suam impotentiam se semper credunt 
ludier. 

Teren’t., in Adelph., Act iv, Sc. 3. 

Show not. to tlic poor tl»y pride, 

Let llioir homo a cottage be ; 

Nor the fooble body bide 
In a palace lit for thee ; 

Let. Iiim not about him see 
Lofty ceilings, ample halls, 

Or a gate his boundary l)e, 

Where nor friend or kinsman calls. 

Let liim not one u’alk behold, 

That only one which he must tread, 

Nor a chamber large and cold, . 

Where the aged and sick are led ; 

Better far his humble shed, 

Humble sheds of neighbours bv, 

And the old and tatter’d be<l. 

Where he sleeps and hopes to die. 

To quit of torpid sluggishness the lair, 

And from the pow’rful arms of sloth get free, 

’Tis rising from the dead—Alas! it cannot be. 

Thomson’s Cnsf/ee//ntMrMce, Canto II, v.Ol. 

The Method of treating the norough Paupers 
—>fany maintained at their own Dwelling? 
—Some Characters of the Poor—The 
School-mistress, when aged—The Idiot— 
Tlie poor Sailor—The declined Tradesman 
and his Companion-This contrasted with 
the Maintenance of the Poor in a common 
Mansion erected by the Hundred—Tbe 
Objections to this Method : not Want, nor 
Cruelty, but the necessary Kvils of this 
Mode—What they are—Instances of the 
Fvil—;\ Iteturn to the Borough Poor— 
The Dwellings of these—The Lanes and 
By-ways—No Attention liere paid to 
f'onvenience—The Pools in the Path-wavs 
—.Amusements of Sea-port Children—Tiie 
Town-Flora-Herbs on Walls and vacant 
Spaces—A female Inhabitant of an Alley 
—A largo Building let to several poor Iti- 
habitants—Their Manners and Habits. 

A'es ! we’ve our Borough-vices, and I know 

How far they spread, how rapidly they grow; 


Yet think not virtue quihs the busy place, 
Nor charity, the virtues’ crown and grace. 

‘ Our poor, how feed we ?’—To the most 
Me give 

A weekly dole, and attheirhomes they live;— 
Others together dwell,—but when they come 
To the low roof, they see a kind of home, 

A social people uhom they’ve ever known, 
With their own thoughts and manners like 
their own. 

At her old house, her dress, her air the same, 

I see mine ancient letter-loving dame : 

* Learning, my child,’ said she, ‘ shall fame 
command ; 

Learning is better worth than house orland— 
For liouses perish, lands are gone and spent; 
In learning then excel, for that's most 
excellent.’ 

‘ And what her learning ?’—’Tis with awe 
to look 

In every verse throughout one sacred book; 
From tins her joy, lier hope, her peace is 
sought: 

This she has lennCd, and .she is nobly Uught. 

If auglitof mine have gain’d the piiblicear; 
If Kutt..\nd deigns these humble Tales to 
hear; 

If critics pardon, what my friends approved; 
Can I mine ancient mmIom* pass unmoved ? 
.Shall I not think uhatpains the matron took, 
When first I trembled o'er the gilded book ? 
Hom' she, all patient, both at eve and morn, 
Her needle pointed at the guarding hom ; 
And how she soothed me, when, with study 
sad, 

I labo\ir’d on to reach the final lad ? 

Sliall I not grateful still the dame survey. 
And ask tlie muse the poet's debt to pay ? 

Nor I alone, who hold a trifler’s pen. 

But half our bench of M ealthv, weighty men, 
Who rule our Boro\igh, u ho enforce our lows; 
They oun the matron as the leading cause. 
And feel the pleasing debt, and pay the just 
applause: 

To her om n house is borne the week’ssupply; 
There she in credit lives, there hopes in peace 
to die. 

With her a harmless idiot we behold, 
Who hoards up silver shells for shining gold; 
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These he preserves, with unremitted care, 

To buy a seat, and reign the Borough’s mayor: 
Alas !—who could th’ ambitious changeling 
tell, 

That what he sought our rulers dared to sell ? 

Near these a sailor, in that hut of thatch 
(A fish-boat’s cabin is its nearest match), 
Dwells, and the dungeon is to him a seat, 
Large as he wishes—in his view complete : 

A lockless coffer and a lidless hutch 
That hold his stores, have room for twice as 
much; ♦ 

His one spare shirt, long glass, and iron box. 
Lie all in view ; no need has he for locks: 
Here he abides, and, as our strangers pass, 
Heshows the shipping, he presents the glass; 
He makes (unask’d) their ports and business 
known. 

And (kindlyheard) turns quickly to his own, 
Of noble captains, heroes every one,— 

You might as soon have made the steeple run: 
And then his messmates, if you’re pleased to 
stay. 

He’ll one by one the gallant souls display, 
And as the story verges to an end. 

He’ll wind from deed to deed, from friend to 
friend ; 

He’ll speak of those long lost, the brave of old, 
As princes gen’rous and as lieroes bold ; 
Then will his feelings rise, till you may trace 
Gloom, like a cloud, frown o’er his manly 
face,— 

And then a tear or two, which sting his pride; 
These he will dash indignantly aside. 

And splice his talenow take him from 
his cot. 

And for some cleaner birth exchange his lot, 
How will he all that cruel aid deplore ? 

His heart will break, and he will figlit no 
more. 

Here is the poor old merchant: he declined, 
And, as they say, is not in perfect mind; 

In liis poor house, with one poor maiden 
friend, 

Quiet he paces to his journey’s end. 

Rich in his youth, he traded and he fail’d; 
Again he tried, again his fate prevail'd ; 

His spirits low and his exertions small. 

He fell perforce, he seem’d decreed to fall: 
Like the gay knight, unapt to rise was he. 
But downward sank with sad alacrity. 

A borough-place we gain’d him—in disgrace 
For gross neglect, he quickly lost the place; 


But still he kept a kind of sullen pride. 
Striving his wants to hinder or to bide: 

At length, compell’d by very need, in grief 
He wrote a proud petition for relief. 

‘ He did suppose a fall, like his, would prove 
Of force to wake their sympathy and love; 
Would make them feel the changes all may 
know. 

And stir them up a new regard to show.’ 

His suit was granted;—to an ancient maid, 
Relieved herself, relief for him was paid: 
Here they together (meet companions) dwell, 
And dismal tales of man’s misfortunes tell: 

‘ ’Twas not a world for them, God help them! 
they 

Could noL deceive, nor flatter, nor betray ; 
But there’s a happy change,a scene to come, 
And they, God help them ! shall be soon at 
home.’ 

If these no pleasuresnor enjoyments gain, 
Still none their spirits nor their speech re¬ 
strain ; 

They sigh at ease, ’mid comforts they com¬ 
plain. 

The poor will grieve, the poor will weep and 
.sigh. 

Both when they know, and when they know 
not why ; 

But we our bounty with such care bestow. 
That cause for grieving they .shall seldom 
know. 

Your plan I love not;—with a number you 
Have placed your poor, your pitiable few; 
There, in one house, throughout their lives to 
be. 

The pauper-palace which they hate to see: 
That giant-building, that high-bounding wall. 
Those bare-worn walks, that lofty thund ring 
hall! 

That large loud clock, which tolls each 

dreaded hour, ^ 

Those gates and locks, and all those signs of 

power: 

It is a prison, with a milder name, 

Which few inhabit without dread or shame. 

Be it agreed-the poor who hither come 
Partake of plenty, seldom found at 
That airv rooms and decent beds are meant 

To give the poor by day, by 

That none are frighten’d, once admitted here, 

Bv the stern looks of lordly overseer : 

Grant that the guardians of the place attend, 
And ready ear to each petition lend ; 
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That they desire the grieving poor to show 
What ills they feel, what partial acts they 
know, 

Not without promise, nay desire to heal 
Each wrong they sufler and each wo they feel. 

Alas! tlieir sorrows in their bosoms dwell; 
They’ve much to suffer, but have nought to 
tell; 

They have no evil in the place to state, 

And dare not say, it is the house they hate: 
They own there’s granted all such place can 
give, 

Ihit live repining, for 'tis there they live. 
Grandsires are there, who now no more 
must see, 

No more must nurse upon the trembling knee 
The lost loved daughter’s infant progeny : 
Like death’s dread mansion, this allows not 
place 

For joyful meetings of a kindred race. 

Is not the matron there, to whom the son 
U’a.s wont at eacli declining day to run ; 
lie (when his toil was over) gave delight, 

Ily lifting up the latch, and one ‘good night? ’ 
Yes, she is here ; but nightly to her door 
The son, still lab’ring, can return no more. 
Widows are here, who in their hutsS were left, 
Of husbands, children, plenty, ease bereft; 
Vet all that grief within the humble shed 
Was soften’d, soften’d in the lumihle bed : 
Hut here, in all its force, remains the grief, 
And not one soft’ning object for relief. 

Who can, when here, the social neighbour 
meet ? 

\Vho learn the story current in the street ? 
Who to the long-known intimate impart 
Facts they have learn’tl or feelings of tho 
heart ?— 

They talk indeed, but who can choose a friend, 
Or seek conjpanions at their journey’s end? 
Hero are not those whom they, when 
infants, knew ; 

\Mio, with like fortune, up to manhood grew 
^\ ho, with like troubles, at old age arrived ; 
^Vho, like theinselve.s, the joy of life survived ; 
U horn time and custom so familiar made, 

1 hat looks the meaning in the mind convey’d: 
Hut here to strangers, words nor looks impart 
The various movementsof the suffering heart; 
Nor will that heart with those alliance own, 
lowborn its views and hopes are all unknown. 

\\ hut, if no grievous fears their lives annoy, 
Is it not worse no prospects to ciijov ? 


’Tis cheerless living in such bounded view, 
With nothingdrcadful, but with nothing new; 
Nothing to bring them joy, to make them 
weep,— 

The day itself is, like the night, asleep: 

Or on the sameness if a break be made, 

’Tis by some pauper to liis grave convey’d; 
By smuggled news from neighb’ring village 
told, 

Nows never true,ortrulh a twelvemonth old; 
By some new inmate doom’d with them to 
dwell, 

Or justice come to see tliat all goes well; 

Or change of room, or hour of leave to crawl 
On the black footway winding with the M*all, 
Til! the stern bell forbids, or master’s sterner 
call. 

Here too the mother sees her children 
. train’d, 

Her voice excluded and her feelings pain’d: 
Who govern here, by general rules must move, 
Where ruthless custom rends the bond of love. 
Nations we know have nature’s law trans¬ 
gress’d, 

And snatch’d the infant from the parent’s 
breast; 

But still for public good the boy was train’d, 
Tlie mother suffer’d, but the matron gain’d: 
Here nature’s outrage serves no cause to aid; 
Tho ill is felt, \nit not the Spartan made. 

Then too I own, it grieves me to behold 
Those ever virtuous, helpless now and old, 
By all for care and industry approved. 

For truth respected, and for temper loved; 
And who, by sickne.ss and misfortune tried, 
Gave want its worlli and poverty its pride: 
I own it grieves me to behold them sent 
From their old Immc; ’tis pain, ’tis punish¬ 
ment. 

To leave each scene familiar, every face, 

For a now peojile and a stranger race ; 

For t hose who, sunk in sloth and dead toshamo 
From scenes of g\iilt wit h daring spirits came; 
Men, just and guilele.ss, at such manners start> 
And bless their God that time has fenced 
their heart. 

Confirm’d their virtue, and expell’d the (ear 
Of vice in minds so simple and sincere. 

Here the good pauper, losing all the praise 
By worthy deeds acquired in better days, 
Breathes a few months, then, to his chomber 
Iwl, 

Expires, while strangers prattle round his bed. 
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The grateful hunter, when his horse is old, 
Wills not the useless favourite to be sold ; 

He knows his former worth, and gives him 
place 

In some fair pasture, till he runs his race : 
But has the labourer, has the seaman done 
Less worthy service, though not dealt to one 
tfhall wc not then contribute to their ciise. 
In their old haunts, uhcre ancient objects 
please ? 

That, till their sight shall fail them, they 
may trace 

Tlie well-known prospect and the long-loved 
(ace. 

The noble oak, in distant ages seen. 

With far-stretch’d boughs and foliage fresh 
and green, 

Tliough now its bare and forky branchesshow 
How much it lacks the vital warmth below. 
The stat.ely ruin yet our wonder gains, 

Nay, moves our pity, without thought of 
])ains : 

Mucli more shall real wants and cares of age 
Our gentler passions in their cause engage 
l)rooi)ingand burthen'd with a weight of years, 
What venerable ruin man a])pears ! 

How worthy pity, love, resi)ect, and grief— 
He claims protection—he compels relief 
And shall we send him from our view, to brave 
T)ie storms abroad, whom we at home might 
.save, 

And let a stranger dig our ancient brother's 
grave ? 

Ko !—wc will shield him from the storm he 
fears, 

And when hefall.s.cmbalmliim with our tears. 


Farewell to the.sc; but all our poor to know, 
I^et’.s seek the winding lane, the narrow row, 
Suburbian prospects, wiicre the traveller stops 
To see tlic sloping tenement on props. 

With building yards iinmix’d, and bumble 
sheds and shops; 

Where the Cross-Keys and Plumber’s-Arms 
invite 

Laborious men to taste their coarse delight; 
Where the low porches, stretching from the 
door. 

Gave some distinction in the days of yore, 
Yet now neglected, more offend the eye, 
By gloom and ruin, than the cottage by: 
Places like these the noblest town endures, 
The gayest palace has its sinks and sewers. 


Here is no pavement, no inviting shop, 

To give us shelter when compeird to stop; 
But plashy puddles stand along the u ay, 
Fill'd by the rain of one tempestuous day; 

I And these so closely to the buildings run, 

! That you must ford them, for you cannot 
I shun; 

, Though here and there convenient bricks arc 
' laid, 

And door-side heaps afford their dubious aid. 
Lo ! yonder shed; observe its garden- 
ground, 

I\'ith the low paling, form’d of wreck, around: 
There dwells a fisher ; if you view his boat. 
With bed and barrel—’tis Ills house afloat ; 
Look at his house, where ropes, nets, blocks 
abound, 

! Tar, pitch, and oakum—’tishisboataground: 

; That space enclo.se(l, but little he regards. 
Spread o’er uith relics of masts, sails, and 
yards: 

Fish by tlie uall, on spit of elder, rest, 

Of all iiis food, the clieapest and the best, 
By his own labour caught, for his own hunger 
dress'd. 

Here our reformers come not; none object 
To paths imlluted, or upbraid neglect; 

None care that a.siiy heaj)s at doors are cast, 
That coal-dust flies along the blinding blast: 
None heed the stagnant pools on either side. 
Where new-launch’d shijis of infant sailors 
ride: 

Rodneys in rags here British valour boast, 
And hsiiing Nelsons fright tlie Gallic coast. 
They fix the rudder, set the swelling sail, 
They point the bowsprit, and they blow the 
gale : 

’ True to her port, the frigate .scuds away, 

' And o’er tliat frowning ocean finds her bay: 

' Her owner rigg’d her, and he knows lier worth, 
And sees her, fearless, gunwale-deep go forth; 
Dreadless he views his sea, by breezes curl’d, 
Wlien inch-high billows vex the watery world. 
There, fed by food they love, to rankest 

Around the dwellings docks and wormwood 


ri$8 * 

Here the strong mallow strikes her slimy 

root, , , ,, 

Here the dull night-shade hangs her deadly 

fruit; 

On hills of dust the henbane’s faded green, 
And pencil’d flower of sickly scent is seen: 
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At the wall’s base the fiery nettle springs, 
With Iruit globose and fierce with poison'd 
stings ; 

Above (the growth of many a year) issjjread 
The yellow level of the stone-crop’s bed ; 

In every chink delights the fern to grow, 
With glossy leaf and tawny bloom below ; ' 
These, with our sea-weeds, rolling up and 
down, 

Torni the contracted Flora ^ of the town. 

.Say, wilt thou more of scenes so sordid 
know ? 

Tlien will I lead theo down the <lusty row ; 
by the warm alley and the long close lane,— 
There mark the fractured door and paper’d 
pane, 

Where Hags the noon-tide air, and, as we 
pass, 

Wc fear to breathe the putrefying imiss: 
But fearless yonder matron ; she disilains 
To sigh for zephyrs from ambrosial plains ; 
But mends her meshes torn, and pours her lay 
All in the stilling fervour of the day. 

Her naked children round the alley run, 
And roll’d in dust, are bronzed beneath t!u* 
sun ; 

Or gambol round the dame, who, loosely 
dress’d, 

Woos the coy breeze, to fan the open breasi: 
She, once a liandinaid, strove by decent art 
To charm her sailor’s eye and touch his heart; 
Her bosom then was veil'd in kerchief clean, 
Ami fancy left to form the charms unseen. 

But when a wife, she lost her former care. 
Nor thought on charms, nor time for dress 
could spare; 

(.arcloss she found her friends who dwelt 
beside, 

No rival beauty kept alive her pride : 

Still in her bosom virtue keeps her place. 
But liecericy is gone, the virtues’ guard and 
grace. 

See that long boarded building !~By these 
stairs 


l^ach humble tenant to that homo lepair 
By one large window lighted—it was ma 
I'or some bold project, some design in tra 
this fail (I,—and one, a humorist in his w 
(III was the humour), bought it in decay 
Nor will he sell, repair, or take it down*; 
|ris his,—what cares he for the talk of tov 
‘ No! he will let it to the poora horn 
Where ho delighU to see the creatures com 


‘ They may be thieves ; ’—‘ Well, so aro 
richer men ;' 

‘ Or idlers, cheats, or prostitutes ; ’—‘ What 
then ? * 

‘ Outcasts pursued by justice, vile and 
base; ’— 

I ‘ They need the more bis pity and the place: ’ 
Convert to system his vain mind has built, 
He gives asylum to deceit and guilt. 

In this vast room, each place by habit fix’d, 
.Vre sexes, families, and ages mix’d,— 

To union forced by crime, by fear, by need, 
And all in morals and in modes agreed ; 
Some ruin’d men,whofrom mankind remove; 
Some ruin’d females, who yet talk of love; 
And some grown old in idleness—the prey 
To vicious spleen, still railing through the day; 
.Vnd need and misery, vice and danger bind 
In sad alliance eacli degraded mind. 

That window view!—oil'd paper and old 
gbiss 

Stain the strong rays, which, tlio\»gh iiu- 
pede<l, piiss. 

And give a dusty wanntli to that huge room, 
The conquer’d sunshine’smelancholy gloom; 
When all those western ray.s, withoutso bright. 
Within become a ghikitly glimmering light, 
•Vs pale and faint uj)on the floor they fall. 


Or feebly gleam on tlie opposing wall: 

That floor, onco oak, now pieced with fir 
unplaned, 

Or, where not pieced, in places bored and 
sUiin’d ; 


That wall once whiten’d, now anodioussight^ 
Stain’ll with all hues, except its ancient white; 
The only door is fasten’d by a pin, 

Or stubborn bar, that none may hurry in: 
For this poor room, like rooms of greater pride, 
At limes c. ntains what prudent men would 


hide. 


Where’er the tloor allows an even space, 

Chalking and marks of various gmura have 
place ; 

Boys without foresight, pletised in halters 
swing ; 

On a fix’d hook men cast a Hying ring; 

\\ bile gin and snuff their female neighbours 
share, 

And the black beverage in the fractured ware. 

On swinging shelf aro things incongruous 
stored,— 

Scraps of their food,—the cards and cfibbage* 
boaixi,— 
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With pipes and pouches; while on peg below, 
Hang a lost nieinber’s tiddle and its bow; 
That still reminds them how he'd dance and 
play. 

Ere sent untimely to the convicts bay. 

Here by a curtain, by a blanket there, 

Are various beds conceal’d, but none with 
care; 

Where some by day and some by night, as best 
Suit theiremployment-s, seek uncertain rest; 
The drowsy children at their pleasurecreep 
To the known crib, and there securely sleep. 

Each end contains a grate, and these beside 
Are hung utensils for their boil’d and fried— 
All u.-'ed at any hour, by night, by day, 

As suit the purse, the person, or the prey. 

Above the fire, the mantel-shelf contains 
Of china-ware some poor unmatch’d remains; 
There many a tea-cup’s gaudy fragmentstands, 
All placed by vanity’s unwearied hands; 


For here she lives, e’en here she looks about, 

To find some small consoling objects out: 

Nor heed these Spartan dames their house, 
nor sit 

’Mid cares domestic,—they nor sew nor 
knit; 

But of their fate discourse, their ways, their 
wars, 

' With arm’d authorities, their ’scapes and 
scars; 

These lead to present evils, and a cup. 

If fortune grant it, winds description up. 

High hung at either end, and next the 
wall. 

Two ancient mirrors show the forms of all. 

In all their force;—these aid them in their 
dress, 

But with the good, the evils too express, 
Doubling each look of care, each token of 
distress. 
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THE PA1U6H-CLEKK 
Nam dives qui fieri vult, 

Et cilo vult fieri; sed quae reverentia legum, 
Quis metus, aut pudor est unquam pro- 
perantis avari ? 

JUVE.NAL, i>at. XIV, vv. 170-8. ; 

Node brevem si forte indulsit cura soporern, [ 
Et toto versata toro iain membra quiescunt, 
Continuo templum et violati Numinis aras, I 
Et quod praecipuLs mentem sudoribus urget, | 
Te videt in somnis ; tua sacra et major imago i 
Humana turbat pavidum, cogitque fateri. 

Juvenal, Sat. xiii, vv. 217-22. j 


The Parish-Clerk began his Duties with the 
late Vicar, a grave and austere Man; one ■ 
fully orthodox ; a Detecter and Opposer 
of the Wiles of Satan—His Opinion of Ins 
own Fortitude—The more frail offended 
by these Professions—His good Advice 
gives further Provocation-^-They invent 
Stratagems to overcome his Virtue—His j 
Triumph—He is yet not invulnerable : is \ 
assault^ by Fear of ^\ant, and Avarice i 
He gradually yields to the Seduction—He 
reasons with himself and is persuaded He 
offends, but with Terror; repeaU his 
Offence; grows familiar with Crime; is 
detected—His Suflerings and Death. 


With our late vicar, and his age the same. 
His clerk, hight Jachin, to his oflice came ; 
The like slow speech was his, the like tail 
slender frame: 

But Jachin was the gravest man on ground, 
And heard his master’s jokes with look pro¬ 
found ; 

Forworldly wealth this nianof letters sigh d, 
And had a sprinkling of the spirit’s pride: 
But he was sober, chaste, devout, and just, 
One whom his neighbours could believe and 


trust: 

Of none suspected, neither man nor maid 
Bv him were wrong’d, or were of him afraid. 

There was indeed a frown, a trick of state 
In Jachin ;—formal was his air and gait; 
But if he seem'd more solemn ind less kind 
Than some light men to light affairs confined. 
Still ’twas allow’d that he should so behave 
As in high seat, and be severely grave. 

This book-taught man, to man s first toe 


hate that knew not 


pro.'ess’d 

Defiance stern, and 

rest; ,, . 

He held that Satan, since the world began 

In every act, had strife with every man ; 
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That never evil deed on earth was done, 
But of the acting parties he was one ; 

The flattering guide to make ill prospects 
clear; 

To smooth rough ways the constant pioneer; 
The ever-tempting, soothing, softening power, 
Ready to cheat, seduce, deceive, devour. 

‘ Me has tlie sly seducer oft withstood,’ 
Said pious Jachin,—‘ but he gets no good ; 
I pass the house where swings the tempting 
sign, 

And pointing, tell him, "Satan, that is thine 
I p;iss the (latnsels pacing <lown the street, 
And look more grave and solemn when wo 
meet; 

Nor doth it irk me to rebuke their smiley 
Their wanton ambling and their watchful 
wiles: 

Nay, like the good John Bunyan,whenl view 
Those forms. I'm angry at the ills they do; 
That I could pinch and spoil, in sin’s despite, 
Beauties! which frail and evil thoughts 
excite.* 

* At feasts and banquets seldom am I found. 
And (save at church) abhor a tuneful sound; 
To plays and shows I run not to and fro. 
And where my master goes forbear to go.’ 

No wonder .Satan took the thing amiss. 

To be ojjposed by such a man as this— 

A man .so grave, important, cautious, wise, 
ho dared not trust his feeling or his eyes; 
No wonder ho .should lurk and lie in wait. 
Should lit his hooks and ponder on his bait. 
Should on his movemeutsS keep a watchful 
eye; 

For he juirstied a lish who led the fry. 

^\ith his own j)eaco our clerk was not 
content, 

He tried, good man ! to make his friends 
repent. 

‘ Nay, nay, iny friends, from inns and 
taverns lly; 

Voumaysuppressyourthirst, butnot supply: 
A foolish proverb says, " the devil’s at 
home; ” 

But ho is there, and tempts in every room: 
Men feel, they know not why, such places 
please ; 

llis are the .spells—they're idleness and ease; 


Magic of fatal kind he throws around, 

Where care is banish’d but tlie heart is bound. 

‘ Think not of beauty ; when a maid you 
meet, 

Turn from her view and step across the street; 
Dread all the sex : their looks create a charm, 
A smile should fright you and a word alarm: 
E’en 1 myself, with all my watehful care, 
Have for an instant felt th' insidious snare, 
And catight my sinful eyes at th’endangering 
stare ; 

Till I w;\s forced to smite my bounding breast 
With forceful blow aud bid the bold-one rest. 

‘ Go not with crowds when they to pleasure 
nm, 

But j)ublic joy in private safety shun : 
When bells, diverted from their true intent. 
King loud for some deluded mortal sent 
To hear or make long speech in i)arliament; 
What time the many, that unruly beast. 
Roars iti rough joy and shares theVuml foilst: 
Tlien lieed my counsel, shut Ihine ears and 
eyes; 

A few will hear me—foi the few are wise.’ 
Not Satan’s friends, nor Satan's self could 
bear 

The cautious man who took of souls such care; 
All interloper,—one wlio, out of place, 

Had volunteer’d upon the side of grace : 
There was his master ready once a week 
To give advice ; wliat further need ho seek ? 
‘ Amen, so be it: ’—what luul he to do 
With more than this?—’twas insolent and 
new; 

And some detenuined on a way lo see 
How frail he was, that so it might not be. 

First they essay’d to tempt our sainttosin, 
By points of doctrine argued at an inn; 
Where he might warmly reason, deeply drink, 
Then lose all jiower to argue and to think. 

In vain they tried; ho took the question up, 
Clear’d every doubt, and barely touch’d Uie 
cup: 

By many a text ho proved hisdoctrino sound, 
And look’d in triumph ontho tempters round. 

Next ’twas their care an artful lass to find, 
Who might consult him, as perplox’d in mind; 
She they conceived might put herci\so with 
fears, 


* Joliii Banyan, iiioiicuf tlio nianyproduotior 
ol liH zeal, has wntiircd to make publictluso 
tniordmary Bfiitiment, which tho ftiald nicty t 

our dork so readily adopted. 


\Nith tender tremblings and seducing tears; 
She might such charms of various kind dis- 
play, 

That he would feel their lorco and melt away: 
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For why of nymphs such caution and such 
dread, 

Unless he felt and fear’d to be misled ? 

She came, she spake : he calmly heard her 
case, 

And plainly told her ’twas a want of grace; 
Bade her ‘ such fancies and affections check, 
And wear a thicker muslin on her neck.’ 
Abased, his human foes the combat fled. 

And the stern clerk yet higher held his head. 
They were indeed a weak, impatient set, 

But their shrewd prompter had his engines 
yet; 

Had various means to make a mortal trip, 
Who shunn’d a flowing bowl and rosy lip; 
And knew a thousand ways his heart to move, 
Who flies from banquets and who lauglis at 
love. 

Thus far the playful Muse has lent her aid. 
But now departs, of graver theme afraid ; 
Herinay we seek in more appropriate time,— 
There is no jesting with distress and crime. 

Our worthy clerk had now arrived at fame, 
Such as but few in his degree might claim ; 
But he was poor, and wanted not the sense 
That lowly rates the praise without the pence: 
He saw the common herd with reverence treat 
The weakest burgess whom they chanced to 
meet; 

While few respected his exalted views, 

And all beheld his doublet and his shoes : 
None,when they meet,would to his parts allow 
(Save his poor boys) a hearing or a bow: 

To this false judgment of the vulgar mind. 
He was not fully, as a saint, resign’d ; 

He found it much his jealous soul affect. 

To fear derision and to find neglect. 

The year was bad, the christening*fees u'ere 
small, 

The weddings few, the parties paupers all: 
Desire of gain with fear of want combined. 
Raised sad commotion in his wounded mind; 
Wealth was in all his thoughts, his views, his 
dreams, 

And prompted base desires and baseless 
schemes. 

Alas! how often erring mortals keep 
The strongest watch against the foes who 
sleep; 

While the more wakeful, bold and artful foe 
Is suffer’d guardless and unmark’d to go. 

Once in a month the sacramental bread 
Our clerk with wine upon the table spread; 


The custom this, that, as the vicar reads, 

He for our off’rings round the church pro¬ 
ceeds : 

Tall spacious seats the wealthier people hid, 
And none had view of whathis neighbour did; 
Laid on the box and mingled when they fell, 
Who should the worth of each oblation tell ? 
Now as poor Jachin took the usual round, 
And saw the alms and heard the metal sound. 
He had a thought;—at first it was no more 
Than—‘ these have cash and give it to the 
poor: ’ 

A second thought from this to work began— 

‘ And can they give it to a poorer man ? ’ 
Proceeding thus,—‘ My merit could they 
know, 

And knew my need, how freely they’d bestow; 
But though they know not, these remain the 
same; 

And are a strong, although a secret claim : 
To me, alas ! the want and worth are known. 
Why then, in fact, ’tis but to take my 
own.’ 

Thought after thought pour’d in, a tempting 
train,— 

‘ Suppose it done,—who is it could complain ? 
How could the poor ? for they such trifles 
share. 

As add no comfort, as suppress no care ; 

But many a pittance makes a worthy heap,— 
What says the law ? that silence puts to 
sleep:— 

Nought then forbids, the danger could we 
shun, 

And sure the business may be safely done. 

‘ But am I earnest ?—earnest? No.—I say. 
If such my mind, that I could })lan a way ; 
Let me reflect;—I’ve not allow’d me time 
To purse the pieces, and if dropp’d they’d 
chime: ’ 

I Fertile is evil in the soul of man, 

He paused,-said Jachin, • They may drop on 

bran. 

Whv then ’tis safe and (all consider d) just, 
The poor receive it,—’tis no breach of trust 
Tlie old and widows may their trifles miss. 
There must be evil in a good like this : 

I But I’ll be kind-the sick I’ll visit twice. 
When now but once, and freely give advice. 
Yet let me think again: ’—Again he tried, 
For stronger reasons on his passion s side. 
And quickly these were found, yet slowly ho 
complied. 
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The morning came : the common service 
done,— 

.Sliut every door,—the solemn rite begun,— 
And, a.s*the pricvst tlie sacred vsayings read, 
The clerk went forward, trembling as he tread; 
O’er the tall pew he field the box, and heard 
The offer’d jiiece, rejoicing as he fear’d : 
Just l)y the pillar, ;ts he cautious tripp'd, 
And turn’d the aile, he then a port ion slipp'd 
Krom the full store, and to the pocket sent, 
but held a moment—and then ilown it went. 
The priest read on, on walk'd the man 
afraid. 

Till a gold olTering in the jilatc was laid ; 
Trembling he took it, for a momentstopp’d. 
Then down it fell, and sounded as itdropp'd; 
Amazed he started, for th’ alTrighted man, 
Lost and bewilder’d, thouglit not of the bran; 
but all were silent, all on things intent 
Of high concern, none ear to money lent; 
So on he walk’d, more cautious than before. 
And gain’d the jmrjm.si*il sum and one piece 
more. 

Practice makes perfect; —when the month 
came round. 

He dropp’d the cash, nor listen’d for a sound; 
but yet, when last of all th’ iissembled flock. 
He ate and drank,—itgave th’ eleotricshock: 
Oft was he forced his reasons to repeat, 

Kro he couhl kneel in (piiet. at his seat; 
but custom soothed him—ore a single year 
All this was done without restraint or fear: 
Cool and collected, easy and comjiosed. 

He uas correct till all the service closed ; 
Then to his home, without a groan or sigh, 
(iravely he went, and laid his treasure by. 
Want will complain: some widows had 
express’d 

A doubt if they were favour’d like the rest; 
The rest described with like regret their dole, 
And thus from parts they reason’d to the 
whole; 

When all agreed some evil must be done. 

Or rich men’s hearts grew harder than a stone. 

Our easy vicar cut the matk*r short; 

He would not listen to such vile report. 

All were not thus—there govern’d in that 
year 

\ stern stout churl, an angry overseer; 

A tyrant fond of jmwer, loud, lewd, and most 
s«-vere : 

Him (he mild vicar, him the graver clerk. 
Ad vised.reproved, but nothing would liemark, 


Save the disgrace, ‘and that, my friends,* 
said he, 

‘ Will I avenge, whenever time may be.* 

.\nd now, alas ! ’twas time ;—from man to 
man 

Doulit and alarm and shrewd suspicions ran. 

With angry spirit and with sly intent, 
This parish-ruler to the altar went; 

A private mark he fix’d on shillings three. 
And but one mark could in the money see; 
besides, in peering round, he chanced to note 
A sprinkling slight on Jachin’sSunday-coat: 
All doubt was over:—u licn the flock were 
bless'd, 

In wrath he rose,and (hushismindexpress’d. 

‘ Foul deeds arc here ! ’ and saying this, 
be took 

The clerk, whose co iscieiice, in her cold-flt> 
shook : 

His pocket then was emptied on the jilace ; 
All saw his guilt; all witness’d his disgrace: 
He fell, he fainted, not a groan, a look, 
Ivseaped the culprit; ’twas a final stroke— 
A death-wound never to be heal’d—n fall 
That all had witness’ll, and amazed were all. 

As he recover’d, to his mind it came, 

‘ I owe to Satan this disgrace and shame : * 
All the seduction now aiipear'd in view; 
'Let me withdraw,’ ho said, and he withdrew; 
No one withheld him, all in union cried, 

K’oii the avenger,—* Wo are satisfied : * 

For what luvs death in any form to give, 
Equal to that man’s terrors, if he live? 

He lived in freedom, but he hourly saw 
How much more fatal justice is than law ; 
He saw another in liis oflice reign, 

-Viid his mild master treat him witli disdain; 
Ho saw lliat all men shunn’d him, some 
reviled, 

'Tlie harsh pass’d frowning, and the simple 
smiliHl ; 

The town maintain’d him, but with some 
reproof, 

‘ And clerks and scholars proudly kept aloof.’ 

In each lone place, dejcetiHl and dismav'il, 
.'Shrinking from view, his wasting form he laid; 
Or to the restless sea and roaring wind 
Have the strong yearnings of a ruin'd mind; 
On the broad beach, the silent summer-day, 
Stretch’ll on some wreck, ho wore his life away; 
Or where the river mingles with the sea, 

Or on the mml-bank by the elder-tree, 

Or by the bounding marsh-dyke, there was he: 
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Aiid when unable lo forsake the town, 

In theblind courts he satedesponding down— 
Always alone ; then feebly would he crawl 
The church-way walk, and lean upon the 
wall: 

Too ill for this, he lay beside the door, 
Coinpell’d to hear the reasoning of the poor : 
He look’d so pale, so weak, the pitying crowd 
Their firm belief of his repentance vow’d ; 
They saw him then so ghastly and so thin, 
That they exclaim’d, ‘ Is this the work of 
sin ? ’ 


‘ Yes,’ in his better moments, he replied, 
‘Of sinful avarice and the spirit’s pride;— 
While yet untempted, I was safe and well; 
Temptation can^e ; I reason’d, and I fell: 
To be man’s guide and glory 1 design’d, 

A rare example for our sinful kind ; 

Ilut now my weakness and my guilt I see, 
And am a warning—man, be M arn’d by me! ’ 
He said, and saw no more the human face; 
To a lone loft he went, his dying place. 
And, as the vicar of his state inquired. 
Turn’d to the wall and silently expired ! 


LETTER XX. THE POOR OF THE BOROUGH 


ELLEN ORFORD 

Patience and sorrow' strove 
Who should express her goodliest. 

Shaksi‘e.\re, ieur, Act iv, Sc. 3. 

No charms she now can boast,’—’tis true* 
But other charmers wither too; 

‘ And she is old,’—tlie fact I know, 

And old will other heroines grow ; 

But not like them has she been laid, 

In ruin’d castle, sore dismay’d ; 

^^’here naughty man and gliostly spriglit. 
Fill’d her j)irre mind with awe and dread, 
Stalk’d round the room, put out the light, 
And shook the curtains round her bed. 
No cruel uncle kept her land. 

No tyrant father forced lier hand ; 

She had no vixen virgin-aunt. 

Without whose aid slie could not eat, 

And yet who poison’d all lier meat, 

^^■ith gibe and sneer and taunt. 

V(>1 of the heroine slic’d a sliare. 

She saved a lover from despair. 

And granted all his wisli, in spite 
Of what she knew and felt was right: 

Rut heroine then no more, 

.She own’d the fault, and wept and pray’d, 
And humbly took the parish aid. 

And dwelt among the poor. 


The Widow’s Cottage—Blind Ellen one—Hers 
not the Sorrows or Adventures of Heroines 
—What these are, first described—Desei ted 
Wives; rash Lovers; courageous Damsels: 
in desolated Mansions; in grievous Per- 
plexity—These Evils, however .severe, of 
short‘Duration—Ellen’s Story—Her Em¬ 
ployment in Childhood—lirst Love ; first 
Adventure; its miserable Termination— 
An idiot Daughter—A Husband—Care in 


Business without Success—The Man’s 
Despondency and its ElTect—Their Chil¬ 
dren : how disposed of — One particularly 
unfortunate—I^ate of the Daughter—Ellen 
keeps a School and is happy — Becomes 
blind: loses her School-Her Consolations. 


OnsERVE yon tenement, apart and .small, 
Where the wet pebbles shine upon the wall; 
Where the low benclies lean beside the door, 
And the red paling bounds the space before; 
Where thrift and lavender, and lad’s-love* 
bloom,— 

That Immble dwelling is the widow’s home ; 
There live a pair, for various fortunes known, 
But the "blind Ellen will relate her ou n ;— 
Vet ere we hear the story slie can tell, 

On ])rouder sorrows let us briefly dwell. 

Eve often marvel’d, when by night, by day, 
Tve mark’d the manners moving in my way, 
And heard the language and belield the lives 
Of lass and lover, goddesses and wives, 

Tliat books, which promisenuich of life togive. 
Should show so little how we truly live. 

To me it seems, their females and their men 
Are but the creatures of the author’s pen; 
Nay, creatures borrow’d and again convey’d 
From book to book—the shadows of a shade: 
Life, if they’d search, would show them many 
a change; 

The ruin sudden and the misery strange ! 
With more of grievous, base, and dreadful 
things, 

Than novelists relate or poet .sings : 

But they, whooughtto look the world around, 
Spy o\it a single spot in fairy-grovmd ; 
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Where all, in turn, ideal forms behold, 

And plots are laid and histories arc told. 

Time have I lent—I would their debt were 

less— 

To flow’ry pages of sublime distress ; 

And to the heroine’s soul-di>tracting fears 
1 early gave my sixpences and tears: 

Oft have I travell’d in these tender tales, 

To Darnley-Cottages and Maple-Vales, 

And watch’d the fair-one from the first-born 

sigh, 

When Henry i)ass’d and gazed in passing by; 
Till I beheld them pacing in the park, 

Close by a coppice where ’twas cold and dark; 
When such affection with such fateappcar’d, 
Want and a father to be shunn’d and fear’d, 
^Vithout employment, i)rospect, cot, orciush. 
That I have judged th’ heroic souls were ra.sh. 

Now shifts the scene,—the fair in tower 
confined, 

In ail things suffers but in change of mind; 
Now woo’d by greatness to a bod of state, 
Now deeply threaten’d with a dungeon’s 
grate ; 

'Pill suffering much and being tried enough, 
»She shines, triumphant maid!—temptation- 
proof. 

Then was I led to vengeful monks, who mix 
With nymphs and swains, and play unpriestly 
tricks ; 

Then view’d banditti who in forest wide, 
And cavern vast, indignant virgin# liide ; 
Who, hemm’d with bands of sturdiest rogues 
about, 

Find some strange succour, and come virgins 
out. 

I’ve watch’d a wint’ry night on castle-walls, 

I’ve stalked by moonlight through deserted 
halts, 

And when the weary world was sunk to rest, 
I’ve had such sights as—may not be ex¬ 
press’d. 

Lo I that chateau, the western tower de¬ 
cay’d, 

The peasants slum it,—they arc all afraid ; 
For there Wius done a deed !—could walls 
reveal, 

Or timbers tell it, how the heart would feel! 
.Must liorrid was it:—for, behold, the floor 
Has stain of blood, and will bo clean no more: 
Hark to the winds! which through the wide 
saloon 

.\nd the long passage send a dismal tune, 


Music that ghosts delight in and now heed 
Yon beauteous nymph, who must unmask 
the deed ; 

Sec! with majestic sweep she swims alone 
Through rooms, all dreary, guided by a groan: 
Though windows rattle, and tliough tap’stries 
shake, 

And the feet falter every step they take, 

'Mid moans and gibing sprightsshosilentgoes, 

To find a sometliing, which will soon expose 
The villanies and wiles of her determined foes: 
And, luving thus advcnture<l, thus endured, 
Fame, wealth, and lover, arc for life secured. 

Much have I fear’d, but am no more afraid, 
When some chaste beauty, by some wretch 
betray'd, 

Is drawn away with such distracted speed, 
That she anticipates a dreadful deed : 

Not so do I—Lot solid walls impound 
The captive fair, and dig a moat around ; 

Let there be brazen locks and bars of steel, 
And keepers cruel, sucli iw never feel; 

With not a single note the purse supply, 

And when she begs, let men and maids deny t 
lie windows those from which she dares not 
fall, 

And help so distant, ’tis in vain to call; 

St ill means of freedom will some power devise, 
And from the baffled ruflian snatch his prize. 
To Northern Wales, in some sequester’d 
spot, 

I’ve follow’d fair I.ouisa to her cot; 

Whore, then a wretched and dosertod bride, 
The injured fair-one wish’d from man to hide; 
Till by her fond repenting Itelville found, 
fly some kind chance—tlie straying of aho\nul, 
He at her feet entved mercy, nor in vain. 
For the relenting dove flew back again. 

There’s something rapturous in distress 
or, oh! 

('ould Clementina bear her lot of wo ? 

Or what she underwent could maiden un¬ 
dergo ? 

The day wiis fix’d ; for so the lover sigh'd, 
J>o knelt and cravinl, he couldn’t be denied ; 
When, tale most dreadful! every hope 
adieu,— 

For the fond lover is the brother too: 

All olher griefs abate; this monstrous grief 
ILis no remission, comfort, or relief; 

; Four aini>lo volumes, through each page 
disclose,— 

Good Heaven protect usl only woes on woes; 
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Till some strange means afford a sudden view 
Of some vile plot, and every wo adieu 
Now should we grant these beauties all 

endure 

Severest pangs, they’vestillthespeediestcure; 
Before one charm be wither’d from the face, 
Except the bloom, which shall again have 
place, 

In wedlock ends each wish, in triumph all 
disgrace; 

And life to come, we fairly may suppose, 

One light, bright contrast to these wild dark 

woes. 

These let us leave, and at her sorrowlook. 
Too often seen, but seldom in a book ; 

Let her who felt, relate them :-on her chair 
The heroine sits—in former years, the fair, 
Now aged and poor; but Ellen Orford knows, 
That we should humbly take what Heaven 
bestows. 

‘ My father died—again my mother wed. 
And found the comforts of her life were fled; 
Her angry husband, vex’d through half his 

Bv loss and troubles, fill’d her soul with fears: 
Their children many, and 'twas my poor place 
To nurse and wait on all the infant-race ; 
Labour and hunger were indeed my part, 
And should have strengthen’d an erroneous 

heart. 

‘ Sore was the grief to sec him angry come, 
And, teased with business, make distress at 

home: . 

The father’s fury and the children s cries 
I soon could bear,but not my mother s sighs; 
For she look’d back on comforts, and would 
say, 

“ I wrong'd thee, Ellen,” and then turn away: 
Thus for my age’s good, my youth w as tried, 
And this my fortune till my mother died. 

‘So, amid sorrow much and little cheer— 
A common case, I pass’d my twentieth year; 
For these are frequent evils; thousands share 
An equal grief—the like domestic care. 

‘ Tlien in my days of bloom, of health and 

vouth, 

One, much above me, vow’d bis love and 
truth: 

We often met, he dreading to be seen, 

And much I question’d what such dread 

might mean; 

Yet I believed him true ; my simple heart 
And undirected reason took bis part. 


‘Can he who loves me, whom I love, deceive? 
Can I .such wrong of one so kind believe, 

Who lives but in my smile, who trembles 
when I grieve ? 

‘He dared not marry, but we met to prove 
What sad encroachments and deceits has love: 
Weak that I was, when he, lebuked, withdrew, 

I let him see that I was wretched too ; 

When less my caution, I had still the pain 
Of his or mine own weakness to complain. 

‘ Happy the lovers class’d alike in life, 

Or hap 5 )ier yet the rich endowing wife ; 

But most aggrie\ rd the fond believing maid, 
Of her rich lover tenderly afraid : 

: You judge th’ event; for grievous wa.s my 
fate, 

Painful to feel, and shameful to relate: 

Ah ! sad it was my burthen to sustain, 

When the least misery was the dread of pain; 
When 1 have grieving told him my disgrace. 
And plainly mark’d indifference in his face. 
‘Hard! with these fears and terrors to 
behold 

Tiie cause of all, the faithless lover cold; 
Impatient grown at every wish denied, 

And barely civil, soothed and gratified ; 
Peevi.sh when urged to think of vows .so 
strong, 

And angry w hen I spake of crime and w rong. 

‘ All this I felt, and still the sorrow grew, 
Because I felt that I deserved it too, 

And begg’d my infant stranger to forgive 
The mother’s shame, which in herself must 

live. 

‘ When known that shame, I, soon expell d 
from home, 

With a frail si.stcr shared a hovel’s gloom ; 
Tliere barely fpd-(what could 1 more 
request ?) 

Mv infant slumberer .sleeping at my breast, 

I from my window saw his bloonnng bride, 

! And my seducer smiling at her side ; 

Hope lived till then ; I ’ 

And grief and thought and feeling were no 

AHhougrrevived, I judged that life would 
clos^ 

\nd went rest, to wonder that I rose : 
Mydreams were dismal, wheresoe 
I Lm’d ashamed, alarm’d, despised, be- 

Alwavshi grief, in guilt, disgraced, forlorn, 
Mourning that one so weak, so vile, was born, 
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The earth a desert, tumult in the sea, 

The birds affrighted fled from tree to tree, 
Obscured the setting sun, and every thing 
like me: 

But Ileav’n had mercy, andmy need at length 
Urged tiie to labour and renew’dinystrength. 

‘ I strove for patience as a sinner must, 
Yet felt th’ opinion of the world unjust: 
There was my lover, in his joy, esteem’d, 
And I in my distress, jus guilty deem’d ; 

Yet sure, not all the guilt and shame belong 
To her who feels and suffers for the wrong: 
The cheat at play may use the wealth he’s w on, 
But is not honour’d for the mischief done ; 
The cheat in love may use each villain*art. 
And boast the deed that breaks the victim’s 
heart. 

‘ Four years were past; I might again have 
found 

Some erring wish, but for another wound : 
Lovely my daughter grew, her face was fair. 
Bub no expression ever brighten’d there ; 

I (loid)ted long, and vainly strove to make 
iSome certain meaning of the words.she spake; 
But meaning there was none, and I survey’d 
With dread the beauties of my idiot-maid. 

‘.‘'till I submitted ;—Oh ! ’tis meet and fit 
In all we feel to make the heart submit; 
(floomy and calm my days, hut I had then. 
It seem’d, attractions for the eyes of men : 
The sober master of a decent trade 
O’erlook’d my errors, and his oiler made; 
Ueason assented :—true, my heart denied, 

“ But thou,” I .said, “ .shalt be no more my 
guide.” 

‘ When wed, our toil and trouble, pains and 
care, 

Of means to live procured us humble share; 
Five were our sons,—and we, though careful, 
found 

Our hopes declining ns the yeareame round: 
For I perceived, yet would not soon perceive. 
My luisband stealing from my view to grieve; 
.‘^ilont ho grew, and when he spoke hesigh’d. 
And surly look’d and peevishly rejilied ; 
Pensive by nature, ho had gone of late 
To those who preach’d of destiny and fate, 
Of things fore-doom’d, and of elect ion-grace, 
And bow in vain we strive to run our race; 
That all by works and moral worth we gain 
Is to perceive our care and labour vain ; 
That still the more we pay, our debts the 
more remain: 


That he who feels not the mysterious call, 

Lies bound in sin, still grov’ling from the fall. 
My husband felt not:—our persuasion, prayer, 
And our best reason darken’d Ins despair; 

His very nature changed; he now reviled 
My former conduct,—he reproached my child: 
He talk’d of bastard slips, and cursed his bed, 
And from our kindness to concealment lied; 
For ever to some evil change inclined, 

To every gloomy thought ho lent his mind, 
Nor rest would give to us, nor rest himself 
could find ; 

His son suspended saw him, long bereft 
Of life, nor prospect of revival left. 

‘ With him died all our prosj)ccts, and once 
more 

I shared th’ allotments of the parish poor ; 
They took my children too, and this I know 
Was just and lawful, but I felt the blow : 

My idiot-maid and one unhealthy boy 
Were left, a mother’s misery and her joy. 
‘Three sons I follow’d to the grave, and 
one— 

Oh ! can I si)eak of that unhai)py son ? 
Would ail tlie memorv of that time wore 
llwl, 

And all those horrors, with my child, were 
(lead! 

Before the world seduced him, what a grace 
And smile of gladness shone upon his face! 
Then he had knowledge ; finely would ho 
write ; 

Study to him was pleasure and delight; 
(•reat was his courage, and but few could 
st.and 

Against the sleiglit and vigour of his hand; 
The maidens loved him;—when ho enmo to 
die, 

No, not tlie coldest could s\ippress a sigh : 
Here I must cease—how can I say, my child 
Was by the bad of either sex beguiled ? 
Worst of the bad—they taught him that tho 
i laws 

Made wrong and right; there was no other 
cause; 

Tliat all religion was the trade of priests. 
And men, wlien dead, must perish like tho 
beasts:— 

And he, so lively and so gay before- 

Ah ! spare a mother—I can tell no more. 
‘Int’rest was made that they sliould not 
destroy 

The comeh’ form of my deluded boi*— 
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But pardon camenot; damp the place and deep 
^\’here he was kept, as they’d a tiger keep; 
For he, unhappy ! had before them all 
Vow’d lie’d escape, whatever might befall. 

• He’d means of dress, and dress’d beyond 
his means, 

And so to see him in such dismal scones, 

I cannot speak it—cannot hear to tell 
Of that sad hour—I heard the passing-bell! 
‘Slowly they went; he smiled and look’d 
so smart, 

Yet su.re he shudder’d when he saw the cart. 
And gave a look—until my dying-day, 

That look will never from my mind away : 
Oft as I sit, and ever in my dreams, 

I see that look, and they have heard my 
screams. 

‘ Now let me speak no more—yet all declared 
That one so young, in pity should bespared, 
And one so manly ;—on his graceful neck, 
That chain of jewels may be proud to deck, 
To a small rnoleamother’s lips have press’d,— 
And there the cord—my breath is sore 
oppress’d. 

‘ I now’ can speak again my elder boy 
Was that year drown’d,—a seaman in a hoy: 
He left a numerous race; of these would some 
In their young troubles to my cottage come. 
And these I taught—an humble teacher I— 
Upon their heavenly Parent to rely. 

‘ Alas! I needed such reliance more : 

My idiot-girl, so simply gay before. 

Now wept in pain ; some wretch had found 
a time. 

Depraved and wicked, for that coward-crime; 


I had indeed my doubt, but I suppress’d 
The thought that day and night disturb’d 
my rest; 

She and that sick-pale brother—but why 
strive 

To keep the terrors of that time alive ? 

‘The hour arrived, the new, th’undreaded 
pain, 

That came with violence and yet came in 
vain. 

j I saw’ her die : her brother too is dead; 

Nor own’d such crime—what is it that I 
dread ? 

‘Tlie parish-aid withdrawn, I look’d around. 
And in my school a bless’d subsistence found— 
My winter-calm of life ; to be of use 
i Would pleasant thoughts and heavenly hopes 
produce; 

I loved them all; it .soothed me to presage 
The various trials of their riper age. 

Then dwell on mine, and bless the Power 
who gave 

Pains to correct us, and remorse to save. 

‘ Yes ! these were days of peace, but they 
are past,— 

i A trial came, I will believe, a !a.st ; 

' I lost my sight, and my employment gone. 
Useless I live, but to the day live on ; 
Those eyes, which long the light of heaven 
enjoy’d, 

' Were not by pain, by agony destroy’d : 

' My senses fail not all; I speak, I pray ; 

By night my rest, my food I take by day ; 

, And as my mind looLs cheerful to my end, 

I love mankind and call my God my friend.’ 
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ABEL KEENE I 

Coepisti melius <^uam desinis: ultima primis 
Cedunt. Di.ssimiles: hie vir et ille puer. 
OviD, Deianira IlercuU. (Heroid. ix. 23, 24.) 

Now' the Spirit speaketh expressly, that, ; 
in the latter times, some shall depart from tlu' 
faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and 
doctrines of devils. 

1st Epistle to Timothy, iv. I. 

Abel, a poor Man, Teacher of a School of the I 
lower Order; is placed in the Oflice of a 
Merchant; is alarmed by Discourses of 
the Clerks; unable to reply; becomes a 


Convert; dresses, drinks, and ridicules 
his former Conduct—The Remonstrance of 
his Sister, a devout Maiden—Its EtTect 
Tlie Merchant dies—Abel returns to 
Poverty unpitied; but relieved—His abject 
Condition—His Melancholy—He wanders 
about: is found—His own Account of 
himself, and the Revolutions in his Mind. 

A QUIET simple man was Abel Keene, 

He meant no harm, nor did he often mean; 
He kept a school of loud rebellious boys, 
And growing old, grew nervous with the 
noise; 
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When a kind merchant hired liis useful pen, 
And made him happiest of accompting men, 
With glee he rose to every easy day, 

When half the labour brought him twice the 
pay. 

There were young clerks, and there the 
merchant’s son, 

Choice spirits all, who wish’d him to be one; 
It must, no question, give them lively joy, 
Hopes long indulged, to combat and destroy; 
At these they level’d all their skill and 
strength,— 

He fell not quickly, hut he fell at length : 
They quoted books, to him both bold and new, 
And scorn’d as fables all he held as true; 

‘ Such monkish stories and such nursery lies,* 
That he was struck with terror and surprise. 

‘ What! all his life had he the law.sobey’d. 
Which t hey broke through and were not once 
afraid ? 

Had he so long his evil pa.ssions check’d, 
And yet at last had nothing to expect ? 
^Vhile they their live.s in joy and pleasure led, 
And then had »iothing,nt the end, to dread ? 
Wjis all hispriest with.so much zealconvey’d, 
A part! a speech ! for which tho man was 
paid ? 

And were his pious books. Ins solemn prayer.s, 
Not worth one tale of the admired VolUire’s? 
Then was it time, while yet some years 
remain’d, 

To drink untrouhltMl and to think unchain'd, 
And on all ple;usurivs, which his purse could 
give, 

Freely to seize, and while he lived, to live.* 

Much time he passed in this important 
strife, 

Tho bliss or bane of his remaining life; 

For converts all are made with care and grief. 
And pang.s attend the birth of unbelief; 

Nor pass they soon with awe and fear he 
took 

Tlie flow’ry way, and cast back many a look. 

The youths applauded much his wise 
design, 

\\’ith weighty reasoning o’er their evening 
wine; 

And much In private ’twould their mirth 
improve. 

To hear how Abel spake of life and love; 

To hear him own what grievous pains it 
cost, 

Kro the old saint was in the sinner lost. 


Ere his poor mind with every deed alarm’d. 

By wit was settled, and by vice was charm’d. 

For Abel enter’d in his bold career. 

Like boys on ice, with pleasure and with fear; 

I Lingering, yet longing for the joy, ho went. 
Repenting now, now dreading to repent: 

With awkward pace, and with himself at war, 
Far gone, yet frighten’d that ho went so far; 

' Oft for his efforts he’d solicit praise, 

.\nd then proceed with blunders and delays: 
The young more aptly passion’s calls pursue, 
But age and weakness start at scenes so new, 
And tremble when thev’ve done, for all they 
dared to do. 

At length example Abel’s dread removed, 
With small concern he sought tho joys ho 
loved ; 

Not resting here, ho claim’d his share of fame, 
And first their votary, then their wit became; 
His jest was bitter ami his satire bold, 

When lie his tales of formal brethren told; 
What time with pious neighbours he disciuss'd, 
Their boasted treasure and their boundless 
trust: 

‘ Such were our dreams,’the jovial elder cried; 
‘Awake and live,’ his youthful friends replied. 

Now the gay clerk a modest drab despised, 
And clad him smartly as his friends advised; 
So fine a coat upon his back ho throw. 

That not an alley-hoy old Abel knew ; 

Broad polish’d buttons blazed that coat upon, 
And justhenoath the watch’s trinkets shone,— 
A splendid watch, that pointe<l out thotime, 
To fly from business and make free with 
crime: 

Tlie crimson waistcoat and the silken hose 
Rank’d the lean man among tho Borough 
beaux: 

His raven hair ho cropp’d with fierce disdain, 
And light elastic locks encased his brain: 
More pliant pupil who could hope to find, 

So deck’d in person and so clumged in mind ? 
When Abel walk’d tho streets, with pleasant 
mien 

He met his friends, delighted to bo soon ; 
And when lie rode along the public way, 

No beau so gaudy and no youth so gay. 

His pious sister, now an ancient maid, 
For Abel fearing, first in secret pray’d ; 
Then thus in love and scorn her notions she 
convey’d : 

‘ Alas ! my brother! can I see thee pace 
Hoodwink’d to hell, and not lament thy case, 
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Nor stretch my feeble hand to stop thy head¬ 
long race ? 

Lo ! thou art bound; a slave In Satan’s chain, 
The righteous Abel turn’d thewretched Cain; 
His brother’s blood against bhemurderer cried, 
Against thee thine, unhappy suicide 1 
Are all our pious nights and peaceful days, 
Our evening readings and ourniorning praise, 
Our spirits’ comfort in the trials sent. 

Our hearts’ rejoicings in the blessings lent, 
All that o’er grief a cheering influence shed, 
Are these for ever and for ever fled ? 

■ When in the years gone by, the trying years, 
When faith and hope had strife with wants 
and fears, 

Thy nerves have trembled till thou couldst 
not eat 

(Dress’d by this hand) thy mess of siiiiple 
meat; 

When, grieved by fastings, gall'd by fates 
severe, 

Slow pass’d the days of the successless year; 
Still in these gloomy hours, my brother then 
Had glorious views, unseen by prosperous 
men : 

And when thy heart has felt its wish denied, 
What gracious texts hast thou t ogrief applied; 
Till thou hast enter’d in thine humble bed, 
By lofty hopes and heavenly musings fed ; 
Then I have seen thy lively looks express 
The spirit’s comforts in the man’s distress. 

‘Thendidst thou cry, exulting, “ Yes, ’tisfit, 
Tis meet and right, my heart! that we 
submit: ” 

And wilt thou, Abel, thy new pleasures weigh 
Against such triumphs ?—Oh I repent and 
pray. 

‘ What are thy pleasures?—with the gay to 
sit. 

And thy poor brain torment forawkward wit: 
All thy good thoughts (Uiou hat’st them) to 
restrain. 

And give a wicked pleasure to the vain ; 
Thy long lean frame by fashion to attire. 
That lads may laugh and wantons may 
admire; 

To raise the mirth of boys, and not to see, 
Unhappy maniac ! that they laugh at thee. 

‘ These boyish follies, which alone the boy 
Can idly act or gracefully enjoy, 

Add new reproaclies to thy fallen state, 

And make men scorn what they would only 
hate. 

CR. 


• What pains, my brother, dost Ihou take 
to prove 

A taste for follies which thoucanst not love? 
Why do thy stiffening limbs the steed be¬ 
stride— 

That lads may laugh to see thou canst not 
ride ? 

And why (I feel the crimson tinge my cheek) 
Dost thou by night in Diamond-Alley sneak? 

‘ Farewell! the parish will thy sister keep, 
Where she in peace shall pray and sing and 
sleep, 

Save when for thee she mourns, thou wicked, 
w andering sheep ! 

When youth is fall’n, there’s hope the young 
may rise, 

But fallen age for ever hopeless lies: 

Torn up by storms and placed in earth once 
more, 

The younger tree may sun and soil restore; 
But when the old and sapless trunk lies low, 
No care or soil can former life bestow ; 
Reserved for burning is the worthless tree; 

, And what, 0 Abel! is reserved for thee ? ’ 

! These angry words our hero deeply felt, 
Though bard his heart, and indisposed tomelt! 
To gain relief he took a glass the more, 

And then went on as careless as before; 
Thenceforth, uncheck'd, amusements he par¬ 
took, 

And (save his ledger) saw no decent took; 
Him found the mercliant punctual at his task, 
.Vnd that perform’d, he'd nothing more to ask; 
He cared not how old Abel played the fool, 
No master he, beyond the hours of school: 
Thus they proceeding,bad theirwineandjoke 
' Till merchant Dixon felt a warning stroke. 
And, after struggling half a gloomy week, 

I Left his poor clerk another friend to seek. 

I Alas ! the son, who led the saint astray, 
Forgot the man whose follies made him gay; 
He cared no more for Abel in his need, 
Than Abel cared about his hackney steed; 
He now, alas ! had all bis earnings spent. 
And thus was left to languish and repent; 
No .school nor clerkship found he in the place, 
! Now lost to fortune, as before to grace. 

For town-relief the grieving man applied. 
And begg’d with tears what some with scorn 

denied; . , • * 

Otliers look’d down upon the glowing vest, 
And frowning, ask’d him at what price he 

dress’d ? 

H 
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Happy for him his country's laws are mild, 
They must support him, though they still 
reviled ; 

Grieved, abject, scorn’d, insulted, and be¬ 
tray'd, 

Of God unmindful, and of man afraid,— 

No more he talk'd ; 'twas pain, ’twa^s shame 
to speak, 

His heart was sinking and his frame was weak. 
His sister died with such serene delight, 

He once again began to think her right; 
Poor like himself, the happy spinster lay, 
And sweet a.S3urance hless’d her dying-day: 
Poor like the spinster, he, when death was 
nigh. 

Assured of nothing, felt afraid to die. 

The cheerful clerks whosornetimes pass’d the 
door. 

Just mention’d ‘ Abel! ’ and then thotight 
no more. 

So Abe’, pondering on his state forlorn. 
Look’d round for comfort, and was chased by 
scorn. 

And now we saw him on the beach reclined. 
Or causeless walking in the wint’ry wind ; 
And when it raised a loud and angry sea, 
He stood and gazed, in M retched reverie: 
Ho heeded not the frost, the rain, the 
snow ; 

Close by the sea he walk’d alone and slow : 
Sometimes his frame through many an hour 
he spread 

Upon a tombstone, moveless as the dead ; 
And was there found a sad and silent place. 
There would he creep withslow and measvircd 
pace: 

Then would ho wander by the river’s side, 
And fix his eyes upon tho falling tide; 

The deep dry ditcli, the rushes in the fen, 
And mossy crag-pits were his lodgings then: 
There, to his discontented thoughts a prey. 
The melancholy mortal pined away. 

The nelghb’ring poor at length'began to 
speak 

Of Abel’s ramblings—he’d beengone a ueek; 
They know not where, and little care they 
took 

For one so friendless and so poor to look ; 

At last a stranger, in a pedler’s shod. 

Behold him hanging—he had long been dead. 
He left a paper, penn’d at sundry limes, 
Infilled thus—‘ My Groaning.s and mv 
Crimes! * 


‘ I was a Christian man, andnonecould lay 
Aught to my charge ; I walk’d the narrow 
way: 

All (hen was simple faith, serene and pure, 
My hope was steadfast and my prospects sure; 
j Then was I tried l>y want and sickness sore, 
But those I clapp’d my shield of faith before. 
And cares and wants and man’s rebukes I 
bore : 

Alas ! new foes assail’d me ; I was vain, 
They stung my pride and they confused my 
brain : 

Oh! the.se deluders! with what glee they saw 
Their simple dupe tran.sgress the righteous 
law ; 

Twas joy to Ihemloviewlhatdreadfulstrife, 
When faith and fruiitv wnrr’d fonnort' than 
life; 

So with their pleasures they beguiled the 
heart. 

Then with tljoir logic they allay’d thesmart; 
They proved (so thought I then) with reasons 
strong. 

That no man’s feelings over led him wrong: 
And thus I went, as on tho varnish’d ice, 
The smooth career of unbelief and vice. 

Oft would the youtlis, with sprightly speech 
I and hold, 

i Their witty tales of naughty priests unfold; 

I ‘ Twas all a craft,” they said, ‘‘ a cunning 
trade, 

j A’ot she tho priests, hut priesIvS religion 
‘ made:” 

'^0 I believed : ’—No, Abel! to Iliy grief, 

'^0 thou relinquish’dst all that was belief 
,' I grew as very flinty and when tho rest 
Laugh’d at devotion, I enjoy’d the jest; 
But this all vanish’d like tho niorning-dow, 
\yhen iinemploy’d, and poor again I grew; 
Vea! I was doubly poor, for I was n icked 
too. 

‘The mouse that tre.spavs’d and the treasure 
stole, 

Found his lean body fittcnl to the hole; 

Till having fatted, he was forced to stay. 
And, fasting, starve his stolen bulk away : 
.\h ! worse for me—grown poor, I yet re¬ 
main 

i In sinful bonds, and pray and fast in vain. 

‘ Atlengih I thought, aUho\igh these friends 
I of sin 

Have spread their net and caught their prey 
therein : 
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TliOiigh niy hard heart could not for inercv 
call, 

Because, though great my grief, my faith was 
small; 

Vet, as the sick on skilful men rely, 

The soul diseased may to a doctor fly. 

‘ A famous one there was, whose skill had 
wrought 

Cures past belief, and him the sinnerssoughf: 
Numbers there were defiled by mire and tilth. 
Whom he recover’d by his goodly tilth 
“Come then,” I said, “ letme the man behold, 
And tell my case ”—I saw him and I told. 

• \\ ith trembling voice, “ Oh ! reverend 
sir,” I said, 

“ I once believed, and I was then misled ; 
And now such doubts my sinful soul beset, 
I dare not say that Tm a Christian yet; 
Canst thou, good sir, by thy superior skill, 
Inform my judgment and direct my will ? 
Ah! give thy cordial; let my .soul have rest. 
And be the outward man alone di.stress’d ; 
For at inv state I tremble."—'•Tremble 
more,” 

Said the good man, “and then rejoice there¬ 
fore ; 

’Tis good to tremble ; prospects then are fair. 
When the lost .soul is plunged indeepde.spair: 
Once thou wert simply honest, ju.st and 
pure, 

^^'hoIe, as thou thought’st, and never wish’d 
a cure : 

Now thou hast plunged in folly, shame, 
disgrace ; 

Now thou’rt an object meet for healing grace; 
No merit thine, no virtue, hope, belief, 
Nothing hast thou, but misery, sin, and grief, 
The best, the only titles to relief.” 

What must I do,” I said, “my .soul to 
free ? ” 

‘‘ —Do nothing, man ; it will be done for 
thee.” 

“ But must I not, my reverend guide, be¬ 
lieve ? ” 

“ —If thou art call’d, thou wilt the faith 
receive; ”— 


But I repent not. '—.Vngry he replied, 

■■ If thou art call’d, thou needest nought 
beside; 

Attend on us, and if ’tis Heaven’s decree, 
The call will come,—if not, ah! wo for thee.” 
i ‘There then I waited, ever on the watch, 
A spark of hope, a ray of light to catch ; 

• His words fell softly like the flakes of snow, 
' But I could never find my heart o’erllow ; 
He cried aloud, till in the flock began 
The sigh, the tear, as caught from man to 
man ; 

, They wept and they rejoiced, and there was I, 
Hard as a flmt, and as the desert dr}*; 

To me no tokens of the call would come, 

I felt my sentence and received my doom ; 
But I complain’d—“Letthy repinings cease, 
Oh ! man of sin, for they thy guilt increase; 
It bloweth where it listetli;—die in peace.” 
—“In peace, and perish?” I replied; 
“ impart 

Some better comfort to a burthen’d heart.”— 
“ Alas! ” the priest return'd, “ can I direct 
j The heavenly call ?—Do I proclaim th’ elect? 

: Raise not thy voice against th’ Eternal will, 
i But take thy part with sinners and be still.”* 

I ‘Alas! for me, no more the times of peace 
Are mine on earth—in death my pains may 
cease. 

‘ Foes to my soul! ye young seducers, knou', 
\\’hat serious ills from your amusement.s 
flow; 

Opinions, you with so much ease profess, 
O’erwhelm the simple and their minds op¬ 
press : 

Let such be happy, nor with reasons strong, 
That make them wretched, prove their 
notions wrong; 

Let them proceed in that they deem the 
way, 

Fast when they will, and at their pleasure 
pray : 

Ves, I have pity for my brethren’s lot, 

And so had Dive.s, but it help’d him not: 
And is it thus ?—I’m full of doubts;—Adieu f 
Perhaps his reverence is mistaken too.’ 
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PETER GRIMES 

-Was a sordid soul, 

Such as does murder for a meod : 

Who but for fear knows no control, 

Because his conscience, sear’d and foul, 
Feels not the import of the deed : ■ 

One whose brute feeling ne’er aspires 
Beyond his own more i)rute desires. 

Scott, Mnrmion, Canto II. 22. 

Mcthoiiglit the souls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat. 
Shakspkaue, Richard III, Act v, Sc. 3. 

Tlie tjmes have been, 

That wl>en the brains were out, tlie man , 
would die, i 

.\nd there an end ; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, . 
.\nd push us from our stools. 

Machfth, .\ot iii, .*^ 0 . 4. 

The Father of Peter a Fisherman—Petnr’s : 
early (’onduct—llis Grief for (he old .Man 
—lie take.s an Apprentioe—The Boy’s 
Suffering and Fate—A second Bov : how 
he died—Peter acquitte<I—.\ third Ap¬ 
prentice—A Voyage by Sea : the Boy does 
not return—Evil Report on Peter: he is 
tried and threatened—Lives alone—His 
Melanclioly and incipient Madness—Is j 
observed and visited—He escapes and is 
taken: Is lodged in a Parish-house: 
Women attend and watch him—He speaks . 
in a Delirium : grows more collected—His 
Account of his Feelings and visionary 
Terrors previous to his Death. 

Old Peter Grimes made Ushing his employ, 
His wife he cabin’d with him and his boy,* 
And seem’d that life laborious to enjoy ; 

To town came quiet Peter with his fish, 

And had of all a civil word and wish. 

He left his trade upon the sabbath-day, 

And took young Peter in his hand to pray: 
But soon the stubborn boy from care broke 
loose, 

At fir.st refused, then added his abuse; 

His father’s love he scorn’d, his power de- 
lied, I 

But being drunk, wept sorely when he died. 
Ves ! then he wept, and to his mind there 
came 

Much of his conduct, and befell the shame, — ; 


How he had oft the good old man reviled, 
And never paid the duty of a child; 

How, when the father in his Bible read, 

He in contempt and anger left the shed : 

‘ It is the word of life,’ the parent cried ; 

—‘ This is the life itself,’ the boy replied ; 
And while old Peter in amazement stood, 
Gave the liot spirit to liis boiling blood:— 
How he, with oath and furious speech, began 
To prove his freedom and assert the man ; 
And when the parent check’d his impious rage, 
How he had cursed the tyranny of ago,— 
Nay, once hud dealt the sacrilegious blow 
On his bare head, and laid his parent low; 
The father groan’d—‘ If thou art old,’said he, 

‘ And hast a son—t hou wilt remember me : 
Thy mother left me in a happy time, 

Tliou kill'dst not her—Heav’n spares the 
double crime.’ 

On an inn-settle, in his maudlin grief, 

'I'his lie revolved, and drank for his relief. 
Now lived the youth in freedom, but 
debarr’d 

From constant pleasure, and he thought it 
hard ; 

Hard tliat ho could not ©very wish obey, 
But must awhile relinquish ale and play ; 
Hard ! that he could not to his cards attend, 
But must acquire the money he would spend. 

With greedy eye he look’d on all ho saw. 
He knew not justice, and ho laugh’d at law; 
On all he mark’d he stretch’d his ready hand; 
He fish’d by water, and ho filch’d by land : 
Oft in the night has Peter dropp’d his oar, 
Fled from his boat and sought for prey on 
shore; 

Oft up the hedge-row glided, on his back 
Bearing the orclinrd’s produce in n sack, 

Or farm-yard load, tugg’d fiercely from the 
stack ; 

And a.stliese wrongs to greater numbers rose, 
The more lie look’d on all men as liis foes. 

He built a mud-wall’d hovel, where ho kept 
His various wealth, and there he oft-times 
slept; 

But no success could plea.so his cruel soul. 

He wisli’d for one to trouble and control; 

He wanted some obedient bov to stand 

% 

And bear the blow of his outrageous hand; 
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And hoped to find in some propitious liour 
A feeling creature subject to his power. 

Peter had heard there were in London 
then,— 

Still have they being !—workhouse-clearing 
men, 

Who, undisturb’d by feelings just or kind, 
Would parish-boys to needy tradesmen bind: 
They in their want a trifling sum would take, 
And toiling slaves of piteous orphans make. 
Such Peter sought, and when a lad was 
found, 

The sum was dealt him, and the slave was 
bound. 

Some few in town observed in Peter’s trap 
A boy, with jacket blue and woollen cap ; 
But none inquired how Peter used the rope, 
Or what the bruise, that made the stripling 
stoop ; 

None could the ridges on his back behold, 
None sought him shiv’ring in the winter's 
cold ; 

None put the question,— Peter, dost thou 
give 

The boy his food ?—What, man ! the lad 
must live: 

Consider, Peter, let the child have bread, 
lie’ll serve thee better if he’s stroked and fed.’ 
None reason’d thus—and some, on hearing 
cries, 

Said calmly, ‘ Grimes is at his exercise.’ 

Pinn’d, beaten, cold, pinch’d, threaten’d, 
and abused— 

His efforts punish’d and his food refused,— 
Awake tormented,—soon aroused from 
sleep,— 

Struck if he wept, and yet compell’d to weep, 
The trembling boy dropp’d down and strove 
to pray. 

Received a blow, and trembling turn’d away, 
Or sobb’d and hid his piteous face;—while he. 
The savage master, grinn’d in horrid glee: 
He’d now the power he ever loved to show, 
A feeling being subject to his blow. 

Thus lived the lad, in hunger, peril, pain, 
His tears despised, his supplications vain : 
Compell’d by fear to lie, by need to steal, 
His bed uneasy and unbless’d his meal. 

For three sad years the boy his toitures bore. 
And tlien his pains and trials were no more. 

‘ How died he, Peter ? ’ when the people 
said. 

He growl’d—' 1 found him lifeless in his bed; 
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Then tried for softer tone, and sigh’d, ‘ Poor 
Sam is dead.’ 

Yet murmurs were there, and some questions 
ask'd,— 

How he was fed, how punish’d, and how 
I task’d ? 

' Much they suspected, but they little proved, 
And Peter pass'd untroubled and unmoved. 

Another boy with equal ease was found, 
The money granted, and the victim bound ; 
And what his fate ?—One night it chanced 
he fell 

From the boat’s mast and perish’d in her 
I well, 

^^’here fish were living kept, and where the boy 
(So reason'd men) could not himself 
I destroy:— 

‘ Yes ! so it was,’ said Peter, ‘ in his play, 

I (b'or he was idle both by night and day,) 

He climb’d the main-mast and then fell 
below ; ’— 

Then show’d his corpse and pointed to the 
blow: 

‘ Wbat said the jury ? ’—they were long in 
doubt, 

But sturdy Peter faced the matter out: 

So they dismiss’d him, saying at the time, 

‘ Keep fast your hatchway when you’ve boys 
who climb.’ 

This hit the conscience, and he colour d 
more 

Than for the closest questions put before. 

Thus all his feais the verdict set aside, 
And at the slave-shop Peter still applied. 
Then came a boy, of manners soft and 
mild,— 

Our seamen's wives with grief beheld the 
child ; 

All thought (the poor themselves) that he was 

one 

Of gentle blood, some noble sinner’s son, 
Who had, belike, deceived some humble 
maid. 

Whom he had first seduced and then be¬ 
tray’d , 

However this, he seem’d a gracious lad, 

In grief submissive and with patience sad. 

Piissive he labour’d, till his slender frame 
Bent with his loads, and he at length u'as 
lame : 

Strange that a frame so weak could bear so 
long 

The grossest insult and the foulest wrong; 
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Hut iLere w ere causes—in the town they gave 
I'ire, food, and comfort, to the gentle slave; 
And though stem Peter, with a cruel liand, 
And knotted rope, enforced the rude com¬ 
mand. 

Vet he consider'd what lic’d lately fell, 

And his vile blows with scllish pity dealt. 
One day such draughts the cruel fisher 
made, 

He could not vend them in his borough-trade, 
Hut sail’d for London-niurl: the boy was ill, 
Hut ever humbled to his master’s will ; 

And on the river, where they smoothly sail’d, 
ilc strove with terror and awhile prevail’d; 
Hut new to danger on the angry sea. 

He clung affrighten'd to his master’s knee : 
The boat grew leaky and the w ind w as strong, 
Hough was tlie passage and the time was 
long ; 

llis licpior fail'd, and Peter’s wrath arose,— 
No more is known—the rest we must .suppose, 
Or le.irn of Peter;—Peter .says, he ‘ spied 
The stripling’s danger and for harbour tried; J 
McaiUime the (ish, and then th' api>renticc i 
died.’ 

The pitying w omen raised a clamour round, ' 
And weeping said, * Thou hast thy ’prentice 
drown’d.’ 

Now the stern man was summon’d to the 
hall. 

To tell his tale before the burghers all: 

He gave th’ account; profess’d the la<l ha 
loved. 

And kept his brazen features all unmoved. I 
The mayor himself with tone severe re¬ 
plied,— 1 

‘ Henceforth w ith thee shall never bov abide; 
Hire tliee a freeman, whom thou durst not 
beat, 

Hut who, in thy despite, will sleep and eat: 
l-’ree thou art now !—again should.st thou 
aj)poar, 

Thou’lt find thy sentence, like thy soul, 
severe.’ ' 

Alas! for Peter not a helping hand, | 

8o was he hated, could lie now command ; 
Alone he row’d his boat, alone he cast 
His nets beside, or made his anchor fast; 

To hold a rope or hear a curse was none,— 
He toil’d and rail’d : he groan’d and swore 
alone. 

Thus by liimself compelPd toliveenchday, 
To w ait for certain hours the tide’s delay; 


At the same times the same dull views to sec, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted 
tree; 

The water only, when the tides were high, 
\Vhen low, the mud half-cover’d and half-dry; 
The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks; 
Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float, 
As the tide roll.s by the impeded boat. 

When tides were neap, ami,in thesultry day, 
Through the tall bounding mud-banks made 
their way, 

\\ Inch on each side rose sw elling, and below 
The dark w arm Hood ran silently and slow; 
There anchoring, Peter chose from man to 
hide, 

There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot slimy channel slowly glide ; 

Where the small eels that left the deeper way 
For the warm shore, within the shallows 
play; 

Where gaping muscles, left u]>on the mud, 
Slojie tlicir .slow passage to the fallen flood ;— 
Here dull and hopeless he'd lie down and truce 
llo .v sidelong craKs had scraw l’d their crooked 
race ; 

Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 
Of fishing gull or clanging golden-eye ; 

What time flie sou-bird.s to the marsh would 
come, 

And the loud bittern, rom the Inill-nish 
liume. 

Gave from tlie salt-ditch side the bellowing 
boom : 

He rnirsMl tlie feelings tlie.se dull scenes 
jiroduce, 

Ami loved to stop beside (he opening sluice; 
^^'here the small slreiuii, confined in narrow 
bound, 

Han with a dull, nnvariiHl, sadd'iiing sound; 
Wliere all, j>resented to tbe eye or ear. 
Oppress’d the soul witli misery, grief, and fear. 

Hesides these objects, tliere were places 
three, 

Which Peter seem’d with certain dread to see; 
^Vllen lie drew near them ho would turn from 
each, 

And loudly whistle tilUie pass’d the reach.* 

* The lenchcH in a river arc those parts which 
from iM>int to ^Kiint. Johnson has not the 
woi^ prccisclv in this sense; but it is very 
common, uiul,1 believe, nsedwheivsoeveru navi¬ 
gable river can be found in this coimtiy. 
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A change of scene to him brought no relief; 
In town, ’twas plain, men took him for a thief: 
The sailors’ wives would stop him in the 
street. 

And say, ‘ Now, Peter, thou’st no boy to 
beat;’ 

Infantsatplay, when they perceived him, ran, 
Warning each other—‘ That’s the wicked 
man : ’ 

He growl’d an oatli, and in an angry tone 
Cursed the whole place and wish’d tube alone. 

Alone he was, the same dull scenes in view, 
And still more gloomy in his sight they grew: | 
Though man he hated, yet employ’d alone ■ 
At bootless labour, he would swear and groan, * 
Cursing the shoals that glided by the spot, 
And gulls that caught them when his arts 
could not. 

Cold nervous tremblings shook his sturdy 
frame. 

And strange disease—he couldn t say the 
name ; 

Wild were hisdreains, and oft he rose in fright, 
Waked by his view of horrors in the night,— 
Horrors that would the sternest minds aniaze, 
Horrors that demons might be proud to raise: 
And though he felt forsaken, grieved at heart, 
To think he lived from all mankind apart; 
Vet, if a man approach'd, in terrors he would 

start. 

A winter pass’d since Peter saw the town, 
.\nd summer-lodgei-s were again come down; 
These, idly curious, nith their gla.sses spied 
The ship.s in bay as anchor’d for the tide. 
The river’s craft,—the bustle of the quay,— 
And sea-port views, which landmen love to see. 

One, up the river, had a man and boat 
.Seen day by day, now anchor’d, now afloat; 
Fisher he seem’d, yet used no net nor hook; 
Of sea-fowl swimming by no heed he took, 
But on the gliding waves still fi.'c’d his lazy 
look : 

At certain stations be would view the stream, 
As if he stood bewilder’d in a dream, 


Furious he grew, and up the country ran, 
And there they seized him—a distemper’d 
man:— 

Him we received, and to a parish-bed, 
Follow’d and cursed, the groaning man was 
led. 

Here when they saw him, whom they used 
to shun, 

A lost, lone man, so harass’d and undone; 
Our gentle females, ever prompt to-feel. 
Perceived compassion on their anger steal; 
His crimes they could not from their memories 
blot, 

But they were grieved, and trembled at his lot. 

A priest too came, to whom his words are 
told ; 

.\ik 1 all the signs they shudder’d to behold. 

‘ Look ! look ! ’ they cried ; ‘ his limbs 
with horror shake. 

And as be grinds his teeth, what noise they 
make! 

How glare his angry eyes, and yet he’s not 
awake: 

.'^ee ! whatcolddrop.suponhisforelieadstand, 
And how he clenches that broadbonyhand.’ 

The priest attending, found be spoke at 
times 

As one alluding to his fears and crimes: 

’ It was the fall,’ he mutter’d, ’ I can show 
The manner how—I never struck a blow: ’— 
And then aloud—' Cnhund me, free my chain; 
On oatbjhefell—it struck him to the brain:— 

Why a.sk my fatherV—thatoldman will.sweur 

•Against my life ; besides, he wasn tthere: 
What, all agreed ?—Am I to die to-day 
.My Lord, in mercy, give me time to pray.’ 

Then, as they’watch’d him, calmer he 
became, 

And grew so weak he couldn t move his frame, 
But murmuring spake,—while they could see 
and hear 

The start of terror and the groan of fear; 

I See the large dew-beads on his forehead rise, 
i And the cold death-drop glaze his sunken 


Or that some power had chain’d him for u 
time, 

To feel a curse or meditate on crime. 

This known, some curious, some in pity 
went. 

And others question’d—‘ Wretch, dost thou 

repent ? ’ . 

He heard, he trembled, and in fear resign d 
His boat: new terror till’d bis restless mmd; 


1 eves; , , 

1 Nor yet he died, but with unwonted force 
Seem’d with some fancied being to discourse: 

I He knew not us, or with accustom’d art 
He hid the knowledge, yet exposed bis heart; 
’Twas part confession and the rest defence, 
A madman’s tale, with gleams of waking sense. 

‘ I’ll tell you all,’ he said, ‘the very day 
I When the old man lirst placed them in my way: 
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My lather’s spirit—be who always tried 
To give me trouble, when he lived and died— 
When he was gone, he could not be content 
To see my days in painful labour spent, 

Hut would appoint his meetings, and he made 
Me watch at tliese, and so neglect my trade. 

‘ ’Tw{isone hot noon, all silent, still, serene, 
No living being had 1 lately seen ; 

I paddled up and down and dipp’d my net. 
Hut (such his pleasure) I could nothing get,— ! 
A father’s pleasure, when his toil was done. 
To plague and torture thus an only son! 

And so I sat and look’d u[)on the stream, 
How it ran on, and felt iis in a drc»m : 

Hut dream it was not; no !—I hx’d iny eyes 
On the mid stream and saw the spirits rise; 

1 saw my father on the water stand, ; 

And hold a thin pale boy in either hand ; 
And there they glided ghastly on the top 
Of the salt flood, and never touch’d a drop: 1 
I would have struck them, but they knew 
th’ intent. 

And smiled upon the oar, and down they went. 

• Now, from that day, whenever I beg.\n 
To dip my net, therestood the hard old mm — 
lie and those boy.s: I humbled me and pray’tl 
They would be gone;—they heeded not, but 
stay’d: 

Nor could I turn, nor would the boat go by, 
Hut gazing on the spirits, there was I: ^ 

They bade me leap to death, bull was loth 
to die: 

And every day, as sure as day arose. 

Would these three spirits nn'et nv’ ere the 
close; 

To hear and mark tlicm daily was my doom, 
And “ Come,” they ‘said, with weak, sud 
voices, “ come.” 

To row away with all my strength I try'd, 
Hut there were they, hard by me in the tide, 
The three unbodied forms—and “ Come,” 
still " come,” they oried. 
'Fathersshould pity—but thisold man shook 
His hoary locks, and froze me by a look : 
Thrice, when I struck them, through the 
water camo 

A hollow groan, that weaken’d all my frame: 
‘‘Father!” said I, ‘‘have mercy:”—He 
replied, 

I know not what—the angry spirit lied,— 
‘‘Didst thou not draw thy knife?” said 
he :—'Twas true, 

Hut I had pity and my arm withdrew: 


He cried for mercy which I kindly gave. 

Hut lie luis no compa.s$ion in his grave. 

‘ There were three places, where they ever 
rose,— 

The wliole long river lias not .such as those,— 
Hlaces accursed, where, if a man remain, 
Hc’li see the things whicli strike him to the 
brain ; 

And there they made me on my paddle lean. 
And look at them for hours; —accursed scone 
I\’hen tbey would glide to that smooth eddy- 
sjiace, 

Then bid me leap and join them in the place; 
.\nd at my groans each little villain sprite 
Enjoy’d my pains and vanish’d in delight. 

‘ In one tierce summer*day, when my poor 
brain 

Wits burning hot and cruel was my pain. 
Then came this father-foe, and therehestood 
With his two boys again upon the flood ; 
There was more mischief in their eyes, moro 
glee 

In their pale faces when they glared at mo: 
.'^till did they force me on the oar to rest, 
And when they saw me fainting and opprc.ss’d, 
He, with his hand, the old man, scoop’d the 
Hood, 

Ami there camo flame about him mix’d with 
blood ; 

Ho bade me stoop and look upon the place, 
Then flung the hot-red liquor in my foce; 
Hurtling it blazed, and then I roar’d for pain, 

I thought the demons wouUI have turn’d my 
brain. 

'Still there they stood, and forctnl me to 
behold 

\ place of horrors—(hey cannot be told— 
Where the Hood open’d, there I heanl the 
shriek 

Of tortured guilt—no earthly tongue can 
speak : 

’• All davs alike ! for ever! ” did thev sav, 

“ And unremittwl torments every dav ”— 

% % 

Yes, so they said: ’—Hut here he ceased and 
gazrtl 

On all around, affrighton’d and amazed ; 
And still he tries! to speak, and look’d in dread 
Of frighten’d females gathering round his 
bee!: 

Then dropp’d exbau.stod and appear’d at rest., 
Till tlu* strong foe tiie vita! powers possess’d: 
Then with an inwart!, broken voice lie cried, 
‘ Again tbe'y come,’ and mutter’d as he died. 
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Poena autein veheinens ac inulto saevior illis, , 
Quas et Caedicius gravis invenit et Khada- ,' 

mantbus, I 

Node dieque suuni gcstare in pedore teslein. 

Juvenal, Sat. 13. 196-8. 

Learn, good soul, 

To thinb our former state a happy dream, 
From which awaked, the truth of whut we are 
.Shows us but this,—I ajii sworn brother sweet 
to grim Necessity, and lic and I 
Will keep a league till death. 

liichard //, Ad v, .Sc. 1. 

The Mind of Man accommodates itself to all 
Situations ; Prisons otherwise would be in¬ 
tolerable—Debtors: their difterent Kinds: 
three particularly described ; others more 
Iji-iefly—All arrested Prisoner: his Account 
of his Feelings and his .'•'itnation The 
Alleviations of a Prison—Prisoners for 
Crimes—Two condemned : a vindictive 
Female : a Highwayman—The Interval 
between Condemnation and Execution— 
His Feelings as the Time approaches—His 
Dream. _ 

’Tis well—that man to all the varying states 
Of good and ill his mind accommodates; 
lie not alone progressive grief sustains. 

Hut soon submits to unexperienced pains : 
Change afterchange, all climes his body bear.s; 
His mind repeated shocks of changing cares: ‘ 
Faith and fair virtue arm the nobler breast; j 
Hojie and mere want of feeling aid the rest. 

Or uho could bear to lose the balmy air 
Of sunnner’s breath, from all things fresh and 
fair, 

With all that man admires or loves below ; 
All earth and water, wood and vale bestow. 
Wliere rosy pleasures smile, whence real 
blessings flow; 

With sight and sound of every kind that lives, 
And crowning all with joy that freedom gives? 
Who could from these, in some unhappy- 
day, 

Bear to be drawn by ruthless arms away, 

To the vile nuisance of a noisome room. 
Where only insolence and misery come ? 
(Save that the curious will by chance appear. 
Or some in pity drop a fruitless tear;) 

To a damp prison, where the very sight 
Of the warm sun is favour and not right; 


Where all we hear or see the feelings shock, 
The oath and groan, the fetter and the lock ? 
Who could bear this and live?—Oh! 
many a year 

All this is borne, and miseries more severe; 
And some there are, familiar with the scene, 
Who live in mirth, though few become serene. 

Far as I might the inward man perceive, 
There was a constant eflort—not to grieve; 
Not to despair, for better days would come. 
And the freed debtor smile again at home : 
.Subdued hi^ habits, lie may peace regain. 
And bless the woes that were not sent in vain. 
Thus iniglit we i lass the debtors here con* 
fiiieti, 

'I'he more deceived, the more deceitful kind ; 
Here are the guilty race, wlio mean to live 
On credit, that credulity will give; 

Who purchase, conscious they can never pay ; 
Who know their fate, and traflic to betray ; 
On whom no jiity, fear, remorse, prevail. 
Their aim a statute, their resource a jail;— 
These as the public spoilers we regard, 

No dun so har.sli. no creditor so hard. 

A second kind are they, who truly strive 
To keep their sinking credit long alive ; 
.'Success,nay prudence,theymay want, but yet 
They would be solvent, and dejilore a debt ; 

; All means they use, to all expedients run, 
i And are by slow, sad steps, at last undone : 

'' Justly, perhaps,youblametheirwantofskill, 
Butmourn their fWlings and absolve their will, 

There is a debtor, who his trifling all 
Spreads in a shop ; it would not fill a stall. 
There at one w indow his tempi ation lays, 
And in new modes disposes and displays . 
Above the door you shall his name behold. 
And what he vends in ample letters told, 
The words repository, u-arehoHse, all 
He uses to enlarge concerns .so small: 

He to his goods assigns some 

Then in her reign, and hopes they 11 share hei 

And talks of credit, commerce, traflic, tiade, 

\s one important by their profit made ; 

But who can paint the vacancy, the gloom. 
And spare dimensions of one backward room f 
Wherein he dines, if so ’tis fit to speak, 

Of one day’s herring and the morrow s steak; 
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An anchorite in diet, all his care 

Is to display his stock and vend his ware. 

Long Uiiiting hopeless, then he tries to meet; 
A kinder fortune in a distant street; 

There he again disj)lays, increasing yet 
Corroding sorrow and consuming debt: 

Alas ! he wants the requisites to rise— 

The true connexions, the availing ties; 

They who j)rocced on certainties advance, 
These are not times when men prevail by 
chance: 

But still he tries, till, after years of i)ain, 

He finds, with anguish, he has tried in vain. 
Debtors are these on uhom ’tis hard topress, 
’Tis base, impolitic, and merciless. 

To these we add a miscellaneous kind, 

By pleasure, pride, and indolence confined ; 
Those whom no calls, no warnings could 
divert, 

The unexperienced and the inexpert; 

The builder, idler, schemer, gamester, sot,— 
The follies dilTerent, but tbe same their lot; 
^'ictims of horses, lasses, drinking, dice, 

Of every najtsion, humour, whim, and vice. 
See! Iliac sad merchant, uho Imt yester- 

‘1=0’ i 

Had a vast household in command and pay; 
He now entreats jiermission to etnjdoy j 
A boy he needs, and then entreats the boy. j 
And there sits one, improvident but kind. 
Bound for a friend, whom honour could nut 
bind ; 

tSighing, be speaks to any who appear, 

‘ A treacirrous friend—’ttvu.s that which sent 
me here: 

I was loo kind,—I thought I could depend 
On liLs bare word—he uas a treach’rous' 
friend.’ 

A female too !—it is to her a home, 

She came before—and she again will come : 
Her friends have pity; when their anger' 
(Irop.s, 

They take her home;—she’s tried her schools 
and shops— 

Plan after plan but fortune would not 
mend. 

She to herself was still the treueh’rous friend; 
And wheresoe’er began, all hero was sure to 
end; 

And th-^re she sits, iis thoughtless and as gay. 
As If she’d means, or not a debt to pay— 

Or knew to-morrow she’d be call’d away— 
Or felt a .shilling and could dine to-day. 


While thus observing, 1 began to trace 
The sober’d features of a well-known face— 
Looksonccfamiliar,manners form’d toplcosc, 
And all illumined by a heart at case: 

But fraud and flattery ever claim’d a part 
(Still unresi.sted) of that easy heart; 

But be at length beholds me—' Ah ! my 
friend ! 

And have thy pleasures this unlucky end ? ’ 

‘ Too sure,’ he said, and smiling as he sigh’d; 

‘ I went astray, though prudence seem’d my 
guide; 

All .she proposed I in my heart approved, 
And she was honour’d, but my pleasure 
loved— 

I’leasure, the mistress to whose arms I fled, 
From wife-like lectures angry prudence read. 

‘ Why.spoak (he madnessof a life like mine. 
The i»owcrs of beauty, novelty, and wine ? 
Why])aint the wanton smile, the venal vow. 
Or friends whose north I can appreciate now? 

'Oft I i)erccived my fate,and t hen would say, 
I'll think to-morrow, 1 must live to-day : 

So am I here—I own the laws are just— 
.Vnd here, where thought is painful, think I 
must: 

But speech is pleasant, this discourse with 
thee 

Brings to my mind the sweets of liberty, 
Breaks on the sameness of the place, and 
gives 

Tbe doubtful heart conviction that it lives. 

‘ Let me describe my anguish in tJic hour 
When law detain'd, me and I fell its power. 

' ^^'hon in that shipwreck, this I found my 
shore. 

And join’d the wretched, who were wreck’d 
before; 

U’hen I jiorceived each feature in the face, 
I’inch'd through neglect or t urbid by disgrace; 

' When in these wasting forms alBiction stood 
In my afllicted view, it chill’d my blood ;— 
And furti) I rush'd, a quick retreat to make, 
Till a loud laugh proclaim’d thcdiremistake: 
But when (ho groan had settled to a sigh. 
When gloom became familiar to the eve, 
^^’hen I perceive how others seem to rest, 
With every evil rankling in my breiust,— 
IamI by example, I j)\jt on (he man, 

Sing oil my sighs, and trifle os I cun. 

* Homer! nay Pope ! (for never will I seek 
Applause for learning—nought have I with 
Greek) 
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Gives us the secrets of his pagan hell, 

Where ghost with ghost in sad cominuiiiuii 
dwell; 

Where shade meets shade, and round the 
gloomy meads ^ 

They glide and speak of old heroic deeds,— ^ 
What fields they conquer’d, and what foes 
they slew ; 

And sent to join the melancholy crew. 

‘ When a new spirit in that world was found, 

A thousand shadowy forms came flitting 
round ; 

Those who had known him, fond inquiries 
made,— 

“ Of all we left, infonn us, gentle shade, 

Now iis wc lead thee in our realms to dwell, 
Our t\\ ilight groves, and meads of asphodel.” 

‘ What paints the poet, is our station here, , 
Where we like ghosts and flitting shades 
appear: 

This is the hell he sings, and here we meet. 
And fonnerdeeds to new-made friends repeat; 
Heroic deeds, which here obtain us fame, 
And are in fact the causes why we came ; 
Yes ! this dim region is old Homer’s hdi, 
Abate but groves and meads of asphodel. 

‘ Here, when a stranger from your world 
ne spy. 

We gather round him and for news apply; 
He hears unheeding, nor can speech endure. 
But shivering gazes on the vast obscure : 
We smiling pity, and by kindness show 
We felt his feelings and his terrors know ; 
Then speak of comfort—time will give him 
sight, 

Where now ’tis dark ; where now ’tis wo— 
delight. 

‘ ” Have hope,” we say, ” and soon the 
place to thee 

Shall not a prison but a castle be; 

When to the wretch whom care and guilt 
confound. 

The world’s a prison, with a wider bound ; 
Go w’here he may, he feels himself confined, 
And wears the fetters of an abject mind.” 

‘ But now adieu ! those giant keys appear, 
Thou art not worthy to be inmate here: 
•Go to thy world, arid to the young declare 
What we, our spirits and employments, are; 
Tell them how we the ills of life endure, 

Our empire stable, and our state secure ; 
Our dress, our diet, for their u.se describe, 
And bid them haste tojointhegen’rous tribe: 


Go to thy world, and leave us here to dwell, 
Who to its joys and comforts bid farewell.’ 

Farewell to these; but other scenes I view', 
And other griefs, and guilt of deeper hue ; 
Where conscience gives to outward ills her 
pain, 

Gloom to the night, and pressure to the chain: 
Here separate cells awhile in misery keep 
Two doom'd to suffer: there they strive for 
sleep ; 

By day indulged, in larger space they range, 
Their bondage certain, but their bounds have 
change. 

One was a female, who had grievous ill 
Wrought in revenge, and she enjoy’d it still: 
Withdeath before her, and her fate in view, 
Unsated vengeance in her bosom grew: 
Sullen she was and threat'ning; in her eye 
Glared the stem triumph that she dared to 
die : 

But first a being in the world must leaver 
’Twas once reproach ; ’twas now a short 


! reprieve. 

I She was a pauper bound, who early gave 
, Her mind to vice, and doubly was a slave ; 
Upbraided, beaten, held by rough control, 
Kevengesustain’d,inspired,and fill’d hersoul: 
She fired afull-stoi ed bam, confess’d the fact. 
And laugh’d at law and juslified the act: 
Our gentle vicar tried his powers in vaui. 
She answer’d not, or' amswer'd w ith disdain ; 
Th’approacbing fate she heard without asigh, 
And neither cared to live nor fear'd to die. 


Not so he felt, who with her was to pay 
The forfeit, life—with dread he view’d the day, 
And that short space which yet for him 
remain’d. 

Till ivith hlv! llmhs; his fiiculties were chain’d : 


He paced his narrow bounds some ease to find, 
But found it not,—no comfort reach'd his 
mind: 

I'ach sense was palsied; w hen be tasted food, 
He sigh’d and said, ‘ Enough—’tis very good.’ 
I Sincehisdread sentence, nothing seem’d tube 
As once it was—he seeing could not see, 
Nor hearing, hear aright;—when first I came 
Within his view, I fancied there was shame, 
I judged resentment; 1 mistook the air. 
These fainter passions live not with despair; 
Or but exist and die:—Hope, fear, and love, 
Jov doubt, and hate, may other spirits move, 
But touch not his, who every waking hour 
. Has one fix’d dread,and alw ays feels its power. 
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■ But »ill nut iiieicj? ’—No ! sbe cuuiiot 
jjlcad 


Yes! all are with him now, and all the while 
Life's early prospects and bis Fanny s sinilo: 


For sucirau outrage ;-'twas a cruel deed : Then co.ue bis sister and bis village-fr.end 
He stopp'd a timid lraveller;-to his breast, And be wdlnow the 
Witbils and curses, was the danger ^ 


press’d :— 

No! lie must sulTer; pity we may lind 
l or one man’s pangs, but must not wrong 
mankind. 


Again on earth such pleasure in his mind : 
lie goes through shrubby walks these friends 
among : 

Love in their looks and honour on the tongue: 


sHill I behold him, every thought employ'd , Nay, there’s a charm beyond what nature 


On one dire view !—all others are destroy d ; — . 1 ^,, ,. 

n,is ...akchis fcaluresghastly, gives the lone The bloom is »otter and nmre b'e 

1)1 his lew words resemblance to a groan : I’lerced by no crime, and urged by no desire 
lie takes his tasteless lood.and when Tisdone, For more than true and honeslhearts equirc, 

( ounts up his meals,now lessen'd by that one; They leel the calm delight, and luu, proceed 
For expectation is on time intent. Through the green lane,—then linger m the 

\Miethcr he brings US joy or punislimcnt. I mead,— 1 n _ 

Yes' e’en in sleep the impressions all, •'^Uayo er the heath mall lU purple bloom, 

! And pluck the blossom where the wdd bees 

He liears the sentence and he feels thechain; I hum ; , , -.i 

lie sees the judge and jury, when he shakes. Tlien through the broomy bound with eirsc 

And loudly cries,‘Not guilty,’and awakes: ' they pass, , . 

riien chilling tremblings o’er his body creep, And prcssthesandysheep-walk ss endergrass, 
Till worn-out nature is compell’d to sleep. Where dwarlish llowers among the gorso arc 

Now comes the dream again; it shows' spread, 

each scene, browses by the lumols bod , 

With each small’ circumstaiico that comes ^ Then ’cross the bounding brook they make 

between— 1 1 i u ii.a 

ilie call to sulTeriiig and the very deed— j O'er its rough bndge-and there behold the 

There crowds go with liim, follow, and j»rc* 1 bay !“ 

. The ocean smiling to the fervid sun— 

S.ine heartless shout..some pity,all condemn, The waves that faintly fall and slowly run— 

While he in fancied enw looks at them : The ships at distance and the bouts at hand, 

He seems the idaee for that sad act to see, And now lliey walk upon tiie sea-sulo sand, 

And dreams the very thirst w liieh llien will be: (ounting the number and what kind they be, 

A priest attends—it seems, (he one he knew, Ships softly sinking in tlie sleepy sea : 

in his best days, beneatliwlio.secare he grew. , Now arm in arm, now parlwl, they 

At this liis terrors take a siuUlen Highly The gUlt ring waters on the shingles ro 

He .sees liis native village with delight; i The timid girl>, liall dreading their d^ign, 

The house,theehamber,where lieonce airay’d Hip the small foot in tlie retardecl brine, 

ll.s voulhful iieiNon ; where he knelt and And search for crimson wecils, which spread* 


shows, 


pray’d : 


ing lluw, 


I'hcn loo tlie comforUs lie enjoy'd at home, Or lie like pictures on the simd below ; 

riio days of joy; the joys tluMn.>elves are WitluUl those bright red pebbles that thoMtn 
come ;—' * Through the small wavessosoftlyshinesupon; 

riie hours of imiueence ;—the timid look And those live lucid jellies which the eye 
Of his loved maid,when lirst her hand he took Delights to trace as they swim glill rh^by I 
And told his hope; her trembling joy appears, IVarl-sholls and rubied star-tish they admire, 
Hit forced reserve ami his retreating fears. Ami will arrange above the parlour-fire,— 
All now is present;—'tisumoment's gleam Tokens of bliss!—'Oh! horrible! a waio 
Of former sunshine—stay, delightful dream ! Roars as it rises—save me, Edward I save. 
Let him williin liis pleasant garden walk. She cries Alas ! thewatchinan on his way 
Oivc him her arm, of blessings lot them talk. ‘ Calls and lets in—truth, terror, and the day! 
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Tu quoque ne metuas, quamvis schola verbere 
multo 

Increpet et truculenta senex geret ora 
magister; 

Degeneres animos timor arguit; at tibi 
consta 

Intrepid us, nec te clamor plagaeque sonantes, 
Nec matutinis agitet formido sub horis, 

Qu6d sceptrum vibrat ferulae, qudd inulta 
supellcx 

Virgea quod niolis scuticam praetexit aluta, 
Quod fervent trepidosubselliavestra tumultu, 
I’ompa loci.et vani (ugiatur scena timoris. 

Avsonics ia ProtreT^tico ad ?iepotem. 
Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise,— 
We love the plav-place of our early days; 
Tlie scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight—and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill; 
The very name we carved subsisting still; 
Tlie bench on which we sat while deep em- 
plov’d. 

Though mangled, hack'd, and hew’d, yet not 
destroyed. 

The little ones unbutton’d, glowin'g liot. 
Playing our games, and on the very spot; 

As happv as we once to kneel and draw 
'I'he chalky ring and knuckle down at taw. 

• . • • • • • • 

This fond attachment to the well known place. 
When first we started into life’s long race. 
Maintains its hold with .such unfailing sway, 
\\ e fed it e’en in age and at our latest day. 
CowPER, TirociniuTTiy a Review of Schools. 


Schools of every Kind to be found in the 
Borough—The School for Infants—The 
School Preparatory : tlie Sagacity of the 
Mistress in foreseeing Character—Day- 
Schools of the lower Kind—A Master with 
Talents adapted to such Pupils: one of 
superior Qualifications—Boarding-Schools : 
that for joung Ladies : one going first to 
the Ciovemess, one finallv returning Home 
—School for Youth : Master and Teacher ; 
various Dispositions and Capacities—The 
Miser-Boy —The Boy-Bully— Sons of 
Farmers : how amu.sed—M hat Study ui.l 
effect, examined—A College Life: one 
sent from his College to a Benefice ; one 
retained there in Dignity-The Advantages 
in either Case not considerable—M hete 
then the Good of a literary Life ?— 
An.swered—Conclusion. 


To every class we have a school assign'd, 
Kules for all ranks and food for every mind : 
Yet one there is, that small regard to rule 
Or study pays, and still is deem’d a school; 
That, where a deaf, poor, patient widow sits, 
And awes some thirty infants as she knits ; 
Infants of humble, busy wives, who pay 
Some trifling price for freedom through the 
day. 

At tins good matron's hut the children meet. 
Who thus becomes the mother of flic street: 
Her room issmall,they cannot widely stray,— 
Her threshold high, they cannot run away : 
Though deaf,shesees therebel heroesshout,— 
Though lame, her white rod nimbly walks 
about ; 

With band of yam she keeps offenders in, 

, And to her gown the sturdiest rogue can pin: 
Aided by the.se, and spells, and tell-tale birds, 
IlerpouW they dread and reverence her words. 

To learning's second seats we now proceed, 
Wherehummingstudentsgilded primers read; 

' Or books with letters large and pictures gay. 
To make their reading but a kind of play— 

• Reading made Easy,' so the titles tell; 

But they who read must first begin to spell: 
There may be profit in these arts, but still 
Learning is labour, call it what you uill; 
I'pon the youthful mind a heavy load, 

Nor must we hope to find the royal road. 

: Some will their easv steps to science show, 

' And some to heav'n itself their by-way know; 
Ah ! trust them not.—who fame or bliss 
would share, 

^lust learn by labour, and must live by care. 

Anotiier matron of superior kind. 

For higher schools prepares the rising mind : 
Preparatory she her learning calls. 

The step first made to colleges and halls. 

She early sees to what the mind will grow, 
' Nor abler judge of infant-powers I know ; 
She sees what soon the lively will impede 
And how the steadier will in turn succeed; 
Observes the dawn of wisdom, fancy, taste. 
And knows what parts will wear and what 

si„. marks (he mind too lively, end nt, once 
See- the gay coxcomb and the rattling 
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Long lias she lived, and mucli she loves to 
trace 

Her former pupils, now a lordly race ; 

^^■hom when she sees rich robes and furs 
bedeck. 

She marks the pride which once she strove to 
check ; 

A burgess comes, and she remembers well 
How hard her task to make his worship spell; 
(old, selfish, dull, inanimate, unkind, 

’Twas but by anger he display’d a mind : 
\ow civil, smiling, complaisant, and gay, 
The world has worn th' unsocial crust away; 
That sullen spirit now a softness wears. 

And, save by fits, e’en dulness disappears : 
litit still the matron can the man behold. 
Dull, selfish, hard, inanimate, and cold. 

.’\ merchant passes,—“ probity and truth, 
I’rudence and patience, mark'd thee from 
thy youth.’ 

Thus she observes, but ofl. retains her fears 
For him, who now with name unstain’d 
appears ; 

Nor hope relinqtiishes, for one who yet 
Is lost in error and involved in debt; 

For latent evil in that heart she found, 
.More open here, hut here the core was sound. 
Various our day-.schools : here behold we 
one 

Empty and .still:—the morning duties done, 
.Soil’d, tatter’d, worn, and thrown in various 
heaps, 

Appear their l>ooks. and there confusion 
.sleeps; 

The workmen all are from the Rabel fled, 
;\nd lost (heir tools, till the return theydread ; 
Meantime the master, with his wig awrv, 
I’repares his books for busine.ss by-and-by : 
Now all th' insignia of tlie monarch laid 
Reside him rest, and none stand bv afraid: 
He, while his troop light-hearted leap and 
play. 

Is all intent on diitie.s of the day; 

No more the ty int stern or judge severe, 
He feels tlie father’s and the husband’s fear. 

.\h! litMetlunk the timid trembling crowd, 
That one so wise, so powerful, and so proud, 
Should feel himself, and dread the humblo 
ills 

Of rent-day charges and of coalman’s bills ; 
'i’liat while they mercy from their judge im- 
jilore, 

He fears himself - a knocking at the door; 


And feels the burthen as his neighbour states 
His humble portion to the parish-rates. 

They sit th’allotted hours, then eager run, 
Rushing to plea.sure when the duty’s done; 
His hour of leisure is of difTerent kind, 

Then cares dome.stic rush upon his mind, 

•And half the ea.se and comfort he enjoys, 

Is when surrounded by slate.s, books, and boys. 

Poor Reuben Dixon has the noisiest school 
Of ragged lads, who ever bow’d to rule; 

Low in his price—the men who heave our 
coals. 

And clean our causeways, send him boys in 
! shoals: 

; To see poor Ue\iben, with his fry beside,— 
'I'heir half-cl»eck’d rudeness and his half- 
scorn'd i>ride,— 

Their room, the sty in which tli’ a.ssemhly 
meet. 

In the close lane behind theNorthgate-street; 
T'ohservehis vain aitemptslo keep the peace, 
Till tolls the hell, and .strife and troubles 
cea.se,— 

(’alls for ourpraise; iuslabourprai.sedesorve.s, 
Rut not our pity ; Reuben ha.s no nerves t 
’.Mid noise and dirt, and stench, and play, 
and prate, 

He calmly cutvS the pen or views the .slate. 
Rut Leonard !—ves, for Leonard’.s fate I 
grieve. 

Who loathes the station which he dares not 
leave: 

He cannot dig, he will not beg his bread. 

All Ins dependence re.sts upon his head; 

.\nd deeply skill’d in sciences and nrtvS, 

On vulgar lads he wastes superior parts. 

Alas! what grief Hint feeling mind sustains, 
In guiding hands and stirring torpid brains; 
He whose proud mind from pole to polo will 
move, 

And view the wonders of tlie worlds above; 
Who thinks and rea.sons strongly:—hard his 
fate, 

Confined for ever to Hie pen and slate: 
True, lie suhmits, and w lien the long dull day 
Hivs slowly |*n.s.s’d, in weary tasks, away, 

To other worlils with cheerful view lie looks, 
.\ml parts the night lietween repose and 
books. 

Amid his labours, lie has .sometimes tried 
To turn a little from his cares aside; 

Pope, Milton, Dryden,withdeiighthns seized, 
His .soul ongagtHt and of his trouble eased : 
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When, with a heavy eye and ill-done sum, 

No part conceived, a stupid boy will come; 
Then Leonard first subdues the rising frown, 
Andbids the blockhead lay his blundersdown; 
O’er which disgusted he will turn his eye, 

To his sad duty his sound mind apply, 

And, vex’d in spirit, throw his pleasures by. 
Turn we to schools which more than these 
afford— 

The sound instruction and the wholesome 
board ; 

And first our school for ladies :—pity calls 
For one soft sigh,when we behold these walls, 
Placed near the town, and where, from 
window liigh, 

The fair, confined, may our free crowds espy, 
With many a stranger gazing up and down, 
And all the envied tumult of the town ; 

May, in the smiling summer-eve, when they 
Are sent to sleep the pleasant hours away, j 
Behold the poor (whom they conceive the 
bless’d) ' 

Employ’d for hours, and grieved they cannot ' 
rest. I 

Here the fond girl, whose day.s are sad and ^ 

few 1 

^ince dear mamma pronounced the last adieu. 
Looks to the road, and fondly thinks she j 
hears 

The carriage-wheels, and struggles with her 
tears: 

All yet is new, the misses great and small. 
Madam herself, and teachers, odious all; 
From laughter, pity,nay command,she turns, 
But melts in softness, or witli anger burns ; 
Nauseates her food, and wonders uho can 
sleep 

On such mean beds, where she can only weep; 
She scorns condolence—but to all .she hates 
.Slowly at length her mind accommodates; 
Then looks on bondage with the same concern 
As others felt, and finds that she mustleam 
As otliers learn’d—the common lot to share, 
To search for comfort and submit to care. 
There are, ’tis said, who on these seats 
attend, 

And to these ductile minds destruction vend; 
Wretches {to virtue, peace, and nature, foes) 
To these soft minds, their wicked trash expose; 
Seize on the .soul, ere passions take the sway, 
And lead the heart, ere yet it feels, astray : 
Smugglers obscene!—and can there be who take 
Infernal pains, the sleeping vice to wake? 


Can there be those, by whom (be thought 
defiled 

Enters the spotless bosom of a child ? 

By whom the ill is to the heart convey’d, 
Who lend the foe, not yet in arms, tfaeir aid. 
And sap thecity-wallsbeforethe.siegebelaid? 

Oh ! rather skulking in the by-w ays steal. 
And rob the poorest traveller of bis meal; 
Burst through the humblest trader’s bolted 
door; 

Bear from the widow’s hut her winter-store; 
With stolen steed, on highways take your 
.stand, 

Vour lips with curses arm’d, with death your 
hand ;— 

Take all butlife—thevirtuousmorewould.say, 
Take life it.self, dear as it is, away, 

Rather than guilty thus the guilele.ss soul 

betray. 

Years pass away— lotus suppose them past, 
Th’ accomplish’d nymph for freedom looks 
at last; 

All hardships over, which a school contains, 

I The spirit’s bondage and the body’s pains; 
Where teachers make theheartless, trembling 

1 set 

' Of pupils suffer for their own regret; 

' Where winter’scokl, attack’d by onepoor fire, 

! Chills the fair child, commanded to retire; 
She felt it keenly in the morning air, 

' Keenly .she felt it at the evening prayer. 
More pleasant summer; but then walks were 

Not a sweet ramble, but a slow parade; 
They moved by pairs be.side the hawthorn- 

hedge, 

Only to set their feelings on an edge ; 

\nd now at eve, when all their spirits vise. 
Are sent to re.st, and all their pleasure dies; 
Where yet they all the town alert can see, 

And distant plough-boys pacing o 

These and the tasks successive masters 

The Frencif'th^y conn'd, the curious works 
they wrought: 

Thehourstheymadcthcirtnperfingersstnke, 

Note after note, all dull to them • 
Their drawings, dancings on 

Plavinewithglobes,and getting partsofplajs 

?he lender friendships n.a.le ’tw.xt heart 

und licart, . 

When the dear friends had notlung to im¬ 
part :— , 
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All! all! arpov«‘rnow tli’ acroinplisird They yet possc5yi not skill the mask to place, 
maid And hide the passions glowing in the face; 

Longs for the world, of nothing there afraid: Yet some are found—the close, the sly, the 
Dreams of delight invade her gentle breast, mean, 

And fancied lovers rob the heart of res!; Who know already all must not be seen. 

At the paternal door a carriage stands, Lo ! one who walks apart, although so 

I.ove knits their hearts and Hyinen joins young, 

their hands. He lays restraint upon bis eye and tongue ; 

Ah !—world unknown ! how charming is Nor will he into scrapes or dangers get, 
thy view, And half the school are in the stripling’s debt: 

Thv pleasures many, and each pleasure new: Suspieimis, timid, he is much afraid 
,\l,’*_«orld experienced! what of thee is ' Of trick and plothe dreads to he betray’d; 

told ;•* He shuns all friendship, for he linds they lend, 

How fewthypleasures,and those few how old! When lads begin to call each other friend: 

Within a sihmt street, and far apart Yet self with self has war; the tempting sight 

I'loin noiseof business, from a quay or marl, Of fruit on sale provokes his appetite 
Stamls an old spacious huihling, and the din Sec ! how he walks the sweet seduction by; 
Yoti hear without, explaitjs the work within; That he is tempted, costs hint first a sigh,— 
Ihilikc the whispering of tlie nymphs, this Tis dangerous to indulge, His grievous to 
noise deny! 

Loudly proclaims a ‘ hoarding-sehool for This lie will clioose, and whispering asks the 
hoys : ’ price, 

'J’lie master hce<ls it not, for thirty years The purchase dreadful, but the portion nice; 
Have render’d all familiar to liis ears ; Within the poeket. he explores the pence ; 


He sits in comfort, ’mid the various sound 
Of mingl(‘d tones for ever flowing round; 

Day after day he to his task attends.— 
I’nvaried toil, and care that never ends: 

Hoys in their uork.s proceed; while his employ J 
Admits no change, or changes but the boy; : 
Yet time has made it e:vsy he beside | 
Has power sujireine, and power is sweet to 
pride : 

Hut grant him pleasure;—wliat can teachers 
feel, j 

Di'peiident helpers always at the wheel ? ! 

'J'h'*ir power despised, their compensation ' 
small. 

Their labour did), their life laborious all ; 

Set after set the lower lads to make 
Fit for the class which their superiors lake ; 
The road of learning for a time to track j 
In roughest stale, and then ag.un go back : 
Just the same way on other troops to wait,— ' 
Attendants fix’d at learning’s lower gate. i 
The day-ta.sks now are over,—In their 


Without, temptation strikes on either sense, 
Tliesight,the smell;—hut then he tliinksagain 
Of money gone ! while fruit nor Luste remain. 
Meantime there comes an eager thoughtless 
boy, 

Who give.s the price and only feels the joy : 
Kxainple dire ! tlie youthful miser stops, 
And .slowly hack the treasured coinage drojis: 
Heroic deed ! for should he now comply, 
('an he to-morrow’s appetite deny ? 

Heside,these .spend thrifts who .so friendly live, 
('lov’d with tlieir purchase, will a portion 
give 

Here ends debate, he buttons up his store, 
And feels the comfort that it burns no more. 

Unlike to him tlie tvrant-bov, whoso swav 
All hearts acknowledge; him the crowds obey: 
At his command they break through every 
rule; 

Whoever governs, he controls the school: 
Tis not the distant emperor moves their 
fear, 


ground 

Rush (lie gay crowd with joy-compelling 
sound ; 

(Jlad to illude tlu* burlliens of the dav, 

The eager parties hurry to tlieir play ; 

Then in the.se hours ol liherly we t'm«l 
The native bias of the opening mind ; 


Hut the proud viceroy who is ever near. 

Verres could do tliat mischief in a day, 
For which not Rome, in all its power, could 

pay ; 

.\nd the.so bov-tvrants will their slaves 

« % 

distress, 

And do (lie wrongs no nu\ster can nnlressj 
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TliP mind thev load with fear: it feels disdain ^ 
For its own baseness ; yet it tries in vain 
To shake tli’ admitted power;—the coward 
comes again : 

’Tis more than present pain tliese tyrants give, 
Long as we’ve life some strong impressions 

live ; 

And these young ruffians in the soul will sow 
Seeds of all vices that on weakne.ss grow. 

Hark ! at his word the trembling young- 

lings flee, 1 

Waere he is walking none must walk but he; 
See ! from the winter-fire the weak retreat, 

His the warm corner, his the favourite seat. 
Save when he yields it to some slave to keep 
Awhile, then back, at his return, to creep : ' 
At his command bis poor dependants fly. 

And humbly bribe him as a proud ally ; 
Flatter’d by all, the notice he bestows. 

Is gross abuse, and bantering and blows ; 

Yet he’s a dunce, and, spite of all his fame 
Without the desk, within he feels his shame: 
For there the weaker boy, who felt his scorn, 
For him corrects the blunders of the morn ; 
And he is taught, unpleasant truth! to find 
The trembling body lias the prouder mind. 
Hark ! to that shout, that burst of empty 
noise. 

From a rude set of bluff, obstreperous boys; 
Tliey who, like coltsS let loose, with vigour 
bound, 

And thoughtless spirit, o'er the beaten ground; 
Fearless they leap, and every youngster feels 
His Alma active in his hands and iieels. 
These are the sons of farmers, and they 
come 

With partial fondness for the joys of home; 
Their minds are coursing in tlieir fathers’ 
fields, 

And e’en the dream a lively pleasure yields; 
Tliey, much enduring, sit th’ allotted hours, 
And o’er a grammar waste their sprightly 
powers; 

Tliev dance : hut them can measured steps 
deliglK, 

Whom horse and hounds to daring deeds 
excite ? 

Nor could they bear to wait from meal to 
meal. 

Did they not slyly to the chamber steal, 

And there the produce of the basket seize, ^ 
The mother’.s gift! still studious of their 
ease. 


Poor Alma, thus oppress’d, forbears to rise, 
But rests or revels in the arms and thighs.* 

• But is it sure that study will repay 
The more attentive and forbearing?’—Nay! 
The farm, the ship, the humble shop have each 
Gains which severest studies seldom reach. 

At college place a youth, who means to 
rai.se 

His stale by merit and his name by praise; 
Still much he hazards; there is serious strife 
In tlie contentions of a scholar’s life : 

Not all the mind's attention, care, distress. 
Nor diligence itself, ensure success : 

His jealous heart a rival's power may dread. 
Till its strong feelings have confused liisliead, 

1 And, after days and month.s, nay, years of 

He finds just lost the objiMit he would gam. 

But grant him this and all such life can give. 
For other prospects lie begins to live ; 

Begins to feel that man wa.s form’d to look 
\nd long for other objects than a book : 

In bis mind's eve Ins bouse and glebe he sees. 
And farms and talks with farmers at his ease; 
And time is lost, till fortune sends him forth 
To a rude world unconscious of Ins worth; 
There in some petty pari.sh to reside, 

The college-boast, then turn’d the village- 

\nd tliough awliile bis flock and dairy please, 
He soon reverts to former joys and ease, 
(iiad when a friend shall come to break Ins 

rest, ,, 

And sp<-a'( of all fin- ’ 

Of ma.stors, fellons, tntor.s, all with whom 
TIn-y shared thosa pleasures, never nioii to 

Till both conceive the times by bliss <*ndear d. 
Which once so dismal and so dull ■ 

But fix our .scholar, and suppose him 

With all the glorv gain’d on cla.s.sic ground , 

0 the world without a sigh resign d, 
Ud to h s college all hi.s care confined : 

honours thMsucb^^^^^ 

The freshman’s terror and t 
I at hU auartnients with his taste agree, 

ytiVanirl^vsbethosebelov. 

” if fe? called cf H. 
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Let him each day behold the savoury treat, 
For which he pays not, but is paid to eat; 
These joys and glories soon delight no more, ' 
Althougli withheld, the mind is vex’d ami 
sore; 

The honour too is to the place confined, ' 
Abroad they know not each superior mind : 
.Strangers no icranglers in those figures see, 
Nor give they worship to a high degree; 
I’nlike the prophet’s is the scholar’s case, 

Ilis honour all is in his dwelling-place : 

And there such honours are familiar things; 
What is a monarch in a crowd of kings ? 

Like other .sovereigns he’.sby forms address'd. 
My statutes govern’d and withrulesoppress’d. 

When all these form.sand duties die away, 
.\n(l the (lay passes like the former daj-, 
Then of exterior things at once bereft, 
lie's to himself and one attendant left; 

Nay, .John too goes; nor aught of service more 
Kemains for him ; lie gladly quits the door. 
And as he whistles to the college-gate. 

He kindly pities his poor master’s fate. 

Hooks cannot always please, however good; 
Minds are not ever craving for their food ; 
Hut sleep will soon the weary soid prepare 

For cares to-morrow that were thisday‘scare; 

For forms, for feasts, that .sundry times have 
. past, 

And formal feasts that will for ever last, 

‘ But then from studv will no comforls 
rise ? ’— 

Yes! such as studious minds alone can prize; ' 
(’(imforts, yea !—joys ineffable they find, ’ ' 
Who .seek the prouder pleasures of the mind: 
The soul, collected in those happy hours, 
Then makes her efforts, then enjoys her j 
powers; 

And in those seasons feels herself repaid, 

For labours past and honours long delay’d. 
No! ’(is not worldly gain, although by 
cliance 

The sons of learning may to wealth advance; | 
Nor station high, (hough in some favouring j 
hour 

The sons of h'arning may arrive at power; 
Nor is it glory, though (he public voice 
Of honest praise will make the heart rejoice: ' 
Hut ’lis the mind’s own feelings give the joy, i 
rieasiires she gathers in her own employ—* 


Pleasures that gain or praise cannot bestow, 
Yet can dilate and raise them when they 
flow. 

For tliis the poet looks the world around, 
Where form and life and reasoning man are 
found : 

He loves the mind, in all its inode.s, to trace, 
And ail tlie manners of tlie changing race; 
Silent he walks the road of life along, 

And views the aims of its tumultuous tlirong: 
He finds aliat shapes the Proteus-passions 
take, 

And what strange waste of life and joy they 
make, 

And loves to show them in their varied ways, 
W itli lionest blame or with unflattering praise: 
Tis good to know, 'tis pleasant to impart, 
The.se turns and movements of the human 
heart: 

The stronger features of the soul to paint, 
.Vnd make distinct tlie latent and the faint; 
Man as he is, to place in all men’s view. 

Yet, none with rancoiir, none witli scorn 
pur.suc: 

Nor be it ever of my portraits told— 

■ Here the strong lines of malice wo behold.*— 

Tins let mo hojio, I hat when in public view 
I bring my pictures, men may feel them true; 
‘ This is a likeness,’ may Hiey all declare, 

‘ .And I haveseenliim, but I know not where:* 
For I sliould mourn the miscluef I had done, 
If as the likeness ail would fix on one. 

Man’s vice and crime I combat as I can, 
Hut to his (lOD and conscience leave the man; 
I .search (a Quixotte!) nil the land about, 
To find its giants and enchanters out, 

(The giant-folly, the enchanter-vice, 

\\ horn dorrbticss I shall vanquish in a trice;) 
Hut is tliere man whom I would injure ?—no! 
I am to him a fellow, not a foe,— 

A fellow-sinner, who must rather dread 
The bolt, than burl it at another’s head. 

No! let the guiltless, if there such be found, 
Launch forth the spear, and deal the deadly 
wound ; 

How can I so the ca\ise of virtue aid, 

^yho am my.self attainted and afraid ? 

A et as I can, I point the powers of rliyine, 
And, sparing criminals, attack the erime. 
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LETTER I 

Note 1, page 109, line 22. 

Sits the large Hfy as the rcater^s queen. 

The wliite water-lily, Nymphaea alhn. 

Note 2, page 109, line 31. 

Sampire-hanks. 

The jointed glasswort. iSalicornia is here 
meant, not the true sampire, the Crithmum 
maritimum. 

Note 3, page 109, line 31. 

Sah-u'ort. 

The snhola of botanists. 

Note 4, page 110, line 42. 

And planks irhieh curve and crackle in the 
smoke. 

The curvature of planks for the aides of a 
ship, &c., is, I am informed, now generally 
made by the power of .stpam. Fire is never¬ 
theless still used for boats and vessels of the 
smaller kind. 

Notes, page 111, lines51 and 52. 

.Ind oft the foggy hanks on ocean He, 

Lift the fair sail, and cneat th' ea-perienced eye. 

Of the effect of these mists, known by the 
name of fog-banks, wonderful and indeed in¬ 
credible relations are given ; but their pro¬ 
perly of appearing to elevate ships at sea, 
and to bring them in view, is, 1 believe, 
generally acknowledged. 


LETTER II 

Note 1, page 114, lines 13 and 14. 

In three short hours shall thy presuming hand 
Tld effect of three sloio centuries command? 

If it should be objected, tliat centuries are 
not slower than hours, because the speed of 
time must be uniform, I would arRwer, that 
I under.sland so much, and mean that they 
are slower in no other sense, than because 
they are not finished .so soon. 

Note 2, page 114, line 26. 

CoJi the small germ upon the substance vteio. 

This kind of vegetation, as it begins upon 
siliceous stones, is very thin, and freduentlv 
not to be distinguished from the surface of 
the flint. The hyssiis jolithus of lannaeus 


{lepraria jolithus of the present system), an 
adhesive carmine crust on rocks and old 
buildings, was, even by scientific persons, 
taken for the substance on which it spread. 
A great variety of these minut-e vegetables 
are to be found in some parts of the coast, 
where the beach, formed of stones of various 
kinds, is undisturbed, and exposed to every 
change of weather; in this situation, the 
different species of lichen, in their different 
stages of growth, have an appearance in¬ 
teresting and agreeable even to those who 
are ignorant of, and indifferent to tlic cause. 

Note 3, page 114. lines 45 and 40. 

Each has its motto : some contrived to tell. 

In monkish rhyme, the uses of a bell. 

The several purposes for which liells are 
used arc expressed in two Latin verses of this 

kind. 

Note 4, page 114, line 08. 

But monuments themselves memorwls need. 
Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata 

So,. 10. I. 140. 

Note 5, page 116, line 50. 

Regard the dead, hut to the living live. 

It has been observed to me, that in the first 
part of the story I have VoTe? 

duties ; from which it should ^ 

concluding advice is unnecessary ; hi t if e 
■S will construe the expres.sion * to the 
Udng live'into the sense-live entirely io 
hem a tend to duties only wl.ich are real, 

Ind Act those impost by 
I shall have no need to alter the luu 

terminates the story. 

letter IV 

Notel, page 122, line 12. 

.y„,j those e.rcel ly 


Note 2, page 123, line 34. 

They Kill »ot .''"''v, o"'' „ 
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uso tlip word fiffht in thp spn!?o of tho .I»mv 
Mondoza. 

Noto 3, page 124, line 28. 

liegrei thy miaery^ and lament thy crimfs. 

See the Book of Deuteronomy, chapter 
xxriii. and various other places. 

Note 4, page 124, line 3rt. 

iYor think of Jiilian'a boast and Julian's fatf. 

Ills boast, that he wotdd rebuild the Ten^ple 
a( .lerusaletn ; his fate (whatever becomes ' 
of tlie miraculous part of the storv), that, he 
diiwl before the foundation was laid. 

Note '), pafje 12'), |ii\e 2. 

Samson is graoe^ and carries all alone. 

\\'hoever has attended to the books or ‘ 
preaching of these enthusiastic ])eople, must 
have observed much of this kind of absurd 
and foolish application of scripture history ; | 
it seems to them as reasoning. 

v 

Note 1, page 130, line G. 

Ilf lift'd, nor drram'd of corporation’dnles. 

I arn informed that some explanation is 
liere necessary, though I am ignorant for 
w'haf class of rny readers it can be required. 
.Some corporate bodies have actual pronerlv, 
as appears by tlieir receiving rents ; and th«*v 
obtain money on the admission of memher\ 
into their society : this tliey may law fully ! 
share pi'rhaus. There are, moreover, other i 
dules of .still greater value, of which it is not ' 
necessary for me to explain the nature, or 
to inquire into the legality. 

IJ'-TTRIt viir 

Note 1, page MO, line 8. 

Is ‘ Harmony in I'proar ’ all day long. 

The title of a short ]>iece of humour bv 
-•\rhiithnot. 

Note 2, page Ml, line 3G 
.\nr l>ss (he place of curious plant he Inoirs. 

In botanical language 'the habitat' the 
favourite soil or situation of the more .scarce ' 
species. 

Note 3, page 141, line 48. 

This is no shaded, run-off, pin-cyed thing 

Iliis, it niust be acknowh'dgtHl, is contrary 
to the opinion of Thomson, and I believe of 
some other pords, who, in describing the vary* 
ing hues of our most beautiful llower.s, have 
I’oiKidiTed them as lost and blendinl with 


each other; whereas their beauty, in the eye 
of a florist (and 1 conceive in that of the 
uninitiated also), depends upon the distinct* 
ness of their colours: the stronger the bound* 
ing line, and the less they break into the 
neighbouring tint, so much the richer and 
more valuable is the flower esteemed. 

Note 4, page 141, line 48. 

Piu-eyed. 

An auricula, or any other single flower, is 
-SO called when the stigma (the part which 
arises from the .seed-vessel) is protruded 
beyond the tube of the flower, and becomes 
visible. 

Note 5, page 141, line ol. 
shed such beauty on my fair Bizarre. 

This word, so far a.s it relates to flowers, 
means those variegated wilh three or more 
colours irregularly and indeterminately. 

LETTEK IX 

Note 1, page 144, line 23. 

Those living jellies trhich the flesh inflamf. 

.Some of the smaller species of the A/erfuM 
(sea-nettle) are exquisitely beautiful: their 
form is nearly oval, varied with serrated 
longitudinal lines; Ihev are extremely tender, 
and In* no means whicli I am acquainted with 
can he )>reservtHl, for they soon dis.solvo in 
either .spirit of wine or water, and lose every 
vestige of their shape, and indeed of their 
substance: the largc'r species are found in 
mis-shapcn masses of many nminds weight; 
these, when handhxl, have the effect of the 
nettle, and the slinging is often nccompanu*d 
or succeedwl by the more unpleasant feeling, 
perhaps in a slight degree resembling that 
causeii by the (orptMlo. 

Note 2, p;\ge 144, line 34. 

And quickly vegetates a vital breed. 

Various tribes and s]»ecies of marine vermes 
are here meant : that which .so nearly re* 
semhlc.s a vegetable in il.s form, and perliam, 
in some degree, manner of growth, is tW 
coralline callcsl by naturalists Seriularia, of 
whicli there are many specie.s in almost 
every j'art of the coiust. The animal pro¬ 
trudes its many claws (apparently in search 
of prey) from certain pellucid vesicle.s which 
proceed from ahorny,lenacious,branchystem. 

. Note 3, page 144, line 41. 

Myriads of /iViji <7 paints : ifd unaided eye 
Can but the fire and not the form descry. 

These are said to be a minute kind of 
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animal of the same class ; when it does not 
shine, it is invisible to the naked eye. 

Note 4, page 144, line oO. 

On muds that sparkle, and on uacts that blaze. 

Tor the cause or causes of this phenomenon, 
which is sometimes, though rarely, observed 
on our coasts, I must refer the reader to the 
writers on natural philosophy and natural 
liistorv. 

Note 5, page 14-5, line 52. 

Content muld chee thee tradgiiuj to thine home. 

This is not oftered as a reasonable source of 
contentment, but as one motive for resigna¬ 
tion : tliere would not be so much envy if 
llicie were more discemmeiit. 

LETTER XVIII 
Note 1, page 182, line G. 

With glossy leaf and tawny bloom below. 

Tliis scenerv is, I must acknowledge, in a 
certain degree' like that heretofore described 
in' the Village : but tliat also was a maritime 1 
coiuitvy if the objects be similar, the i)ic-1 
tures must (in their principal features) be 
alike, or be bad pictures. I have varied 
them as much as 1 could, consistently with 
my ^\ish to be accurate. i 

Note 2, page 182, line 8. 

form the eoiitraited I lota of the town. 

The reader unacquainted with the language 
of botany is informed, that the ITora of a i 
place means the vegetable species it contains, 
and is the title of a book which describes 
them. 

LETTER XX 
Note 1, page 187, line o. 

Where thrift and lavender, and lad's-love bloom .! 

The lad s or boy s love of some counties is 
(he ))lant .southernwood, the artemisia abro- 
laniim of botanists. 


Note 2, page 180, line 2. 

Of some vile plot, and every wo adiew ! 

As this incident points out the work alluded 
to, I wish it to be remembered, that the 
gloomy tenour, the querulous melancholy 
of the story, is all I censure. The language 
of the writer is often animated, and is, I 
believe, correct; the characters well drawn, 
and the manners described from real life; 
but the perpetual occurrence of sad events, 
the protracted list of te.asing and perplexing 
mischances, joined witli mucli waspish in¬ 
vective, unallaycd by pleasantrv or sprighlli- 
ness, and these eoiilinutd through many 


hundred page.>. render publications, intended 
for amusement and executed with ability, 
lieavy and displeasing:—you find your 
favourite persons happy in the end ; but 
tliey have teased you so much with their 
perplexities by the way, that you were fre* 
(juently disposed to quit Ihoni in tlnir 
(listroses. 

LETTER XXI 
Note 1, page 195, line 23. 

But take thy part with sinners and be still. 

In a periodical work for the month of 
June last, the preceding dialogue is pro¬ 
nounced to be a most abominable carica¬ 
ture, if meant to be applied to Calvinists in 
general, and greatly di.-.lortcd, if designed 
for an individual: now the author in his 
preface has declared, that he takes not upon 
him the censure of any sect or society for 
, their opinions; and the lines themselves 
evidently point to an individual, wIio.m; 
sentiments they very fairly represent, witlioul 
i anv distortion wha’tsoever. In a pamphhit 
1 intitlcd ‘ A Cordial for a Sin-despairing Soul,’ 
originally written by a teacher of religion, 
and lately re-published by another teacher of 
greater notoriety, the reader is informed that 
i after he had full assurance of his salvation, 
the Spirit entered jiarticularly into tlie sub¬ 
ject with him ; and, among inany otlier 
matters of like nature, assured him tliat * his 
sins were fully and freely forgiven, us if they 
had never been committed ; not for any act 
done by him, whether believing in thri.'-t, or 
repenting of sin ; nor yet for the sorrows and 
miseries he endured, nor for any service he 
should be called upon in his militant state, 
hut for his own name and for liis glory s 
sake,’ * izc. And the whole drift and tenour 
of the book is to the same purpose, viz. the 
uselessness of all religious duties, such as 
prayer, contrition, fasting, and good works: 
he .shows the evil done hv reading such books 
as the Whole Duty of Man, and the Practice 
of Piety ; and complains heavily of bis rela¬ 
tion, an Irish bishop, who wanted him to 
join with the household in family prayer: 
in fact, the whole work inculcates that sort 
of quietism which this dialogue alludes to, 
and that without any recommendation of 
attendance on the teachers of the Go.spel, but 
rather holding forth encourageinent to the 
sunineness of man’s nature ; by the informa¬ 
tion that he in vain looks for acceptance by 
llie employment of his talents, and that his 
bones of glory are rather extinguished than 
raised by any application to t he means of grace. 


♦ CordnJy paj:c bi. 



TALES 

[ 1812 ] 

TO HER GRACE ISABELLA 

DUCHESS DOWAGER OF RUTLAND 


Madam, 

Thk dedication of works of literature to 
persons of superior worth and eminence 
appears to have been a measure »‘arly adopted, 
and c<)nlimi(‘d to the present time ; so tliat 
uhatever objections have been imule to tlie 
lanmiaj^e of dedicators, such addresses must 
he c()nsidere<l ;us perfectly consistent witli 
reason and propriety ; in fact, superior rank 
and elevated situatnm in life naturally and 
justly claim such respect ; and it Is the 
jirerogative of preatness to give countenance 
and favour to all who appesjr to merit and to 
need them : it is likewise the prerogative of 
every kind of superiority and celebrity, of 
personal merit when peculiar or extraordin¬ 
ary, of dignity, elegance, wealth, and beauty ; 
certainly of superior intellect and intellectual 
acquirements : every such kind of eminence 
has its privilege, and being itself an object 
of distinguished approbation, it gains atten¬ 
tion for whomsoever its possessor distin¬ 
guishes and approves. 

Vet the causes and motives for an address 
of (his kind rest not entirely with the merit 
of the patron, the feelings of the author him¬ 


self having their weight and consideration in 
the choice he makes : he may have gratitude 
for benefits received, or pride not illaudablo 
in aspiring to the favour of those whose notice 
confers honour; or he may tuitertain a secret 
but strong desire of seeing a name in thj 
entrance of his work which he is accustomed 
to utter with peculiar satisfaction, and to hear 
mentioned with veneration and delight. 

Such, madam, are the various kinds of 
eminence for which an autlior on these occa¬ 
sions would probably seek, and tliey meet in 
your grace; such too are the feelings by 
which he would be actuated, and they centre 
in me : let mo therefore entreat your grace 
to take tliis book into your favour .and pro¬ 
tection, and to receive it as an offering of the 
utmost respect and duty, from, 

May it pleirse Your Grace, 

Your Grace’s 
Most obedient, humble, 

And devoted servant, 
Gkoroe rR.\DBE. 

Mustos, Julif 31, 1812. 


PREFACE 


That the appearance of the present uork 
ijcfore the public is occasioned by a favour¬ 
able reception of the former two', I hesitate 
not to acknowledge ; because, while the con¬ 
fession may be regarded as some proof of 
gratitude, or at least of attention from an 
autlior to bis readers, it ought not to be con¬ 
sidered as an indication of vanity. It is 
unquestionably very pleasant to be assured 
that our labours are uell received ; but 
nevertheless, this must not be taken for a just ^ 


and full criterion of their merit: publications 
of great intrinsic value have been met with 
so much coolness, tliat a writer who succeeds 
in obtaining some degree of notice should 
look upon himself rather as one favoured 
than meritorious, as gaining n prize from 
Fortune, and not a recompense for desert; 
and, on the contrary, os it is well known that 
books of very inferior kind have been at once 
puslied into tlie strong current of popularity, 
and are there ke])t buoyant by the force of tho 
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stream, the writer who acquires not this 
adventitious help may be reckoned rather as 
unfortunate than undeserving; andfroin tliese 
opposite considerations it follows, that a man 
may speak of success without incurring justly 
the odium of conceit, and may likewise 
acknowledge a disappointment without an 
adequate cause for humiliation or self- 
reproach. 

But were it true that something of the 
complacency of self-approbation would in¬ 
sinuate itself into an author’s mind with the 
idea of success, the sensation would not be 
that of unalloyed pleasure ; it would perhaps 
assist him to'bear, but it would not enable 
him to escape, the mortification he must 
encounter from censures, uhich, though he 
may be unwilling to admit, yet he finds 
himself unable to confute ; as well as from 
advice, which, at the same time that he can¬ 
not but approve, he is compelled to reject. 

Reproof and advice, it is probable, every 
author will receive, if we except those wlio 
merit so much of the former, that the latter 
is contemptuously denied them; now of 
these, reproof, though it may cause more 
temporary uneasiness, will in many cases 
create less dilViculty, since errors may be 
corrected when opportunity occurs; but 
advice, I repeat, may be of such nature, that 
it will be painful to reject, and yet impossible 
to follow it; and in this predicament I con¬ 
ceive myself to be placed. There has been 
recommended to me, and from authority 
which neither inclination nor prudence leads 
me to resist, in any new work 1 might under¬ 
take, an unity of subject, and that arrange¬ 
ment of my materials which connects the 
whole and gives additional interest to every 
part; in fact, if not an Epic Poem, strictly 
so denominated, yet such composition as 
would possess a regular succession of events, 
and a catastrophe to which every incident 
should be subservient, and which every 
character, in a greater or less degree, should 
conspirp- to accomplish. 

In a Poem of this nature, the principal and 
inferior characters in some degree resemble 
a general and his army, where no one pursues 
his peculiar objects and adventures, or pur¬ 
sues them in unison with the movements and 
grand purposes of the whole body ; where 
there is a conunuiiity of interests and a sub¬ 


ordination of actors: and it was upon this 
view of the subject, and of the necessity for 
such distribution of persons and events, that 
I found myself obliged to relinquish an 
undertaking, for which the characters I could 
command, and the adventures 1 could de¬ 
scribe, were altogether unfitted. 

But if these characters which seemed to be 
at my disposal were not such as \\ould coalesce 
into one body, nor were of a nature to be 
commanded by one mind, so neither on 
examination did they ai)pear as an uncon¬ 
nected multitude, accidentally collected, to 
be suddenly dispersed ; but rather beings of 
uhoin might be formed groups and smaller 
societies, the relations of whose adventures 
and pursuits might bear that kind of simili¬ 
tude to an Heroic Poem, whicli these minor 
associations of men (as j)ilgrims on the way 
to their saint, or parties in search of amuse¬ 
ment, travellers excited by curiosity, or ad¬ 
venturers in pursuit of gain) have in points 
of connexion and importance with a regular 
and disciplined army. 

Allowing this coini)arison, it is manifest 
that while much is lost for want of unity of 
subject and grandeur of design, something 
is gained by greater variety of incident and 
more minute di.splay of character, by a(‘cu- 
racy of description and diversity of scene : in 
these narialives we pass from gay to grave, 
from lively to severe, not only without im¬ 
propriety, but with manifest advantage. In 
one continued and connected Poem, the 
reader is, in general, highly gratified or 
severely disappointed; by many indepen¬ 
dent narratives, he has the renovation of 
hope, although Ire has been dissatisfied, and 
a prospect of reiterated pleasure, should he 

find him.self entertained. 

1 mean not, however, to compare these 
different modes of writing as if I were balanc¬ 
ing their advantages and defects before 1 
could give preference to eitlier ; with me the 
wav I take is not a matter of choice, but of 
necessity ; I present not niy Tales to the 
reader as if I had chosen the best method 
of ensuring bis approbation, but as using the 
only means I possessed of engaging his 

It may probably be remarked that Tales, 
however dissimilar, might have been con¬ 
nected by some associating circumstance to 
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which the wliole tumiber rniglit bear equal 
airinity, <uid that examples of such union are 
to be found in Cliaucer, in Hoccace, and 
other collectors and inventors of Tales, which, 
considered in themselves, are altogether 
independent; and to this idea I gave so 
much consideration as convinced me that I 
could not avail myself of the benefit of such 
artificial mode of allinity. To imitate the 
Ivnghsh poet, characters must be found 
ada|)te(l lo (heir several relations, and this 
IS a point of great diniculty and hazard : 
much allowance seems lo be recpiired even 
for Chaucer himself, since it is dillicult to 
conceive that on any occiLsion the devout and 
delicate Prioress, the courtly and valiant 
Knight, and ‘ the {loure good .NIan (he |)crsone 
of a Townc,’ would be the voluntary com¬ 
panions of the drunken Miller, the licentious 
Sompnour, and ‘ the Wanton Wife of Hath,’ 
and ent(‘r in(o that colUxjuial and travelling 
intimacy which, if a common pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. Thomas may be said to 
excuse, 1 know nothing beside {and certainly 
nothing in these times) (hat would produce 
such ellect. Boccace, it is true, avoiils all 
dilliculty of this kind, by not assigning lo 
the ten relators of his hundred Tales any 
marked or peculiar characters ; nor though 
there are male and female in company, can 
the sex of the narrator be distinguished in the 
narration. To have followed the method of 
Chaucer might have been of use, but could 
scarcely be adopted, from its dilliculty ; and 
(o have taken that of the Italian writer wouhl 
have been perfectly eitsy, but could be of 
no service: the attempt at union therefore 
has been relimpiLshed, and these relations are 
submitted lo the public, connect^Ml by no 
other ciivumstanco tlian (heir being the 
productions of the same author, and devoted 
In (lie same purpose, the enterlaininent of 
his readers. 

It has been already acknowledgiHl, (hat 
these compositions have no pretensions to 
be estimated witli (he more lofty and heroic 
kind of poems, but I feel great reluclance in 
admitting that (hey have not a fair and 
legitimate claim to (he jioelic character: in 
vulgar estimation, indeed, all tlmt is not 
prose passes for poetry; but I have not 
ambition of so humble a kind as to be satisfied 
with a concession which requires nothing in 


the poet, except his ability for counting 
syllables ; and 1 trust something more of tho 
poetic character will be allowed to the suc¬ 
ceeding pages than what the heroes of the 
Dunciad might share with the author: nor 
w:is I aware that by describing, as faithfully 
1 1 could, men, manners, and things, 1 was 
forfeiting a just title to a name which has 
been freely granted to many w horn to equal, 
and even to excel, is but very stinted com¬ 
mendation. 

In this case it appears that the usual 
comparison between poetry and painting 
entirely fails : the artist who takes an accu¬ 
rate likeness of individuals, or a faithful 
representation of scenery, may not rank so 
higli in the public estimation :is one who 
paints an historical event, or an heroic action; 
but he is nevertheless a painter, and his 
accuracy is .so far from diminishing his 
reputation, that it procures for him in 
general both fame and emolument: nor is 
it perhaps with strict justice determined that 
the credit and reputation of those verst's 
wiiich strongly and faithfully delineato 
character and manners, should be lessened 
in the opinion of the public by tho very 
accuracy which gives value and distinction 
lo (he productions of the jiencil. 

Nevertheless, it must be granted that tho 
pretensions of any composition to be regarded 
a.s poetry will deiiond upon that definition 
of the poetic character which lie who under¬ 
takes to determine the question has considered 
its decisive ; and it is confess'd also that one 
of great authority may be adopted, by which 
the verses now before the reader, and many 
otliers which have |)robably amused and 
tielighted him, must be excluded : a definition 
like this will be found in the words which tlic 
greatest of poets, not divinely inspired, has 
given to the most noble and valiant Duke ol 
Athens - 

The poct’.s eye, in a line frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven ; 

And as Imagination Imlies forth 
The forms of tilings unknown, the iwet’.s jien 
Turns them to shape.s, and gives lo airy 
nothing 

A local habitation, and a name.* 

• S'lyhl'i Ot'tuiii, Act V, .'.ctue 1. 
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Hence we observe the poet is one who, in 
the excursions of his fancy between heaven ^ 
and earth, lights upon a kind of fairy-land, 
in which he places a creation of liis own, 
where he embodies shapes, and gives action 
and adventure to his ideal offspring : taking 
captive the imagination of his readers, he 
elevates them above the grossness of actual 
being, into the soothing and pleasant atmo- j 
sphere of supra-mundane existence : there he | 
obtains for his visionary inhabitants the 
interest that engages a reader’s attention 
without ruflling his feelings, and excites that 
moderate kind of sympathy which the 
realities of nature oftentimes fail to produce, 
either because they are so familiar and in¬ 
significant that they excite no determinate 
emotion, or are so harsh and powerful that 
the feelings excited are grating and dis¬ 
tasteful. 

he it then granted that (as Duke Theseus 
observes) ‘ such tricks hath strong Imagina¬ 
tion,’ and that such poets ‘ are of imagination 
all compact; ’ let it be further conceded, 
that theirs is a higher and more dignified 
kind of composition, nay, the only kind that 
has pretensions to inspiration; still, that 
these poets should so entirely engross the 
title as to exclude those who address their 
productions to the plain sense and sober 
judgment of their readers, rather than to 
their fancy and imagination, I imcst repeat 
that I am unwilling to admit—because 1 
conceive that, by granting such right of 
exclusion, a vast deal of what has been 
hitherto received as genuine poetry would no 
longer be entitled to that appellation. 

All that kind of satire wherein character is 
skilfully delineated must (this criterion being 
allowed) no longer be esteemed as genuine 
poetry ; and for the same reason many 
affecting narratives which are founded on 
real events, and borrow no aid whatever 
from the imagination of the writer, must 
likewise be rejected : a considerable part of 
the poems, as they have hitherto been 
denominated, of Chaucer, are of this naked 
and unveiled character : and there are in his 
Tales many pages of coarse, accurate, and 
minute, but very striking description. Many 
small poems in a subseq\ient age, of most 
impressive kind, are adapted and addressed 
to the common sense of the reader, and 


prevail by the strong language of truth and 
nature : they amused our ancestors, and they 
continue to engage our interest, and excite 
our feelings, by the same powerful api)eals to 
the heart and affections. In times less re¬ 
mote, Dryden has given us much of this 
poetry, in which the force of expression and 
accuracy of description have neither needed 
nor obtained assistance from the fancy of the 
writer; the characters in his Absalom and 
Achitophel are instances of this, and more 
especially those of Doeg and Og in the second 
part: these, with all their grossness, and 
almost offensive accuracy, are found to 
possess that strength and spirit which has 
preserved from utter annihilation the dead 
bodies of Tate, to whom they were inhumanly 
bound, happilv with a fate the reverse of that 
catjsed by the cruelty of Mczentius; for 
there the living perished in the putrefaction 
of the dead, and here the dead are preserved 
by the vitality of the living. And, to bring 
forward one other example, it will be found 
that Pope himself has no small portion of 
this actuality of relation, this nudity ol 
description, and poetry without an atmo- 
spliore; the lines beginning. In the worst 
inn’s worst room,’ are an example, and many 
others may be seen in his Satires, Imitations, 
and above all in his Dunciad : Uie frequent 
absence of those ‘ Sports of Fancy, am 
‘Tricks of strong Imagination, liaie hern 
so much observed, that some ■‘‘‘ve venturer 
to riuestion whether even this wlllrl »ti 
a poet: and though, as Dr. Johnson lias 
™uark;i, it would be dillieult to form a 
delinition of one in which Pope should not 
be admitted, yet they wlio doubted bis clami, 
had it is likelv, provided for Ids exclusion r 
lorndng that kind ol character tor their poet 
in wliii this elegant versilier, tor 
be then named, beco.npr -frd d 
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assort that his principal exertions must be 
made to engage the attention of his readers; 
and further, I must allow that the effect of 
poetry should ho to lift the mind from the 
painful realities of actual existence, from its 
everyday concerns, and its perpetually* 
occurring vexations, and to give it repose by 
substituting objects in their place which it 
may contemplate uith some degree of in¬ 
terest and satisfaction : but what is there in 
all this, whicli may not be effected by a fair 
representation of existing character ? nay, 
by a faithful delineation of those painful 
realities, those every-day concerns, and those 
l>erpetually-occurring vexatioris themselves, 
provided they be not (which is hardly to be 
sui)poscd) the very concerns and distresses 
of the reader ? for when it is admitted that 
they have no particular ndation to him, but 
are the troubles and anxieties of otluT tm-ti. 
they excite ami interest his feelings as the 
imaginary exploits, adventures, an i perils of 
romance;—they soothe his mind, and keep 
his curiosity pleasantly awake ; they appear 
to liave enough of reality to engage his sym¬ 
pathy, but possess not interest sulficient to 
create painful sensations. l''i<'tion itjadf, we 
know, and every work of fancy, must for a 
time have the etTect of realities; nay. the 
very enchanters, spirits, and monsters of 
Ariosto and Spenser must he present i!i the 
mind of the reader while he is engaged by 
their operations, or they would he as the 
objects and incidents of a nursery tale to 
a lational understanding, altogetherdes)>ised 
ami neglected : in truth, I can but consider 
this pleasant elTocl upon tljemind of a reader, 
as tlepending neither upon the events related 
(whether they he actual or imaginary), nor 


upon the characters introduced (whether 
taken from life or fancy), but upon the 
manner in which the poem it.self i.s con¬ 
ducted ; let that be jvidiciously managed, 
and the occurrences actually copied from life 
will have the same happy elTeet as tho 
inventions of a creative fujicy ;—while, on 
the other hand, the imaginary persons and 
incident.s to which the jioet has given ' a local 
habitation, and a name,' will make upon tlie 
concurring feelings of the reader tlie same 
itnpressions with those taken from truth and 
nature, because they will appear to be 
derived from that source, and therefore of 
necessity will have a similar eftect. 

Having thus far pn-sumed to claim for the 
ensuing pages the rank and title of poetry, 

I attempt no more, nor venture to cla.ss or 
eom]>are them uith any other kinds of 
poetical composition ; their place will doubt¬ 
less he found for them. 

A principal view and wish of the poet must 

he to engage the mind of his readers, as, 

failing in that point, he will seareely succewl 

in any other: I therefore willingly confi'ss 

that mueh of mv titm* and assidviitv has been 

« • 

devoted to (his purpose; but, to the am¬ 
bition of plexsing, no other saerilices have, 
I tru>(, been made, than of tuv own labour 
and care. Nothing will he found that mili¬ 
tates against the rules of propriety and good 
manners, nothing that otTends against the 
more iiujmrtant precepts of mornlity and 
religion ; and with this negative kind of 
merit, I commit my hook to the judgment 
and taste of the reader—not being willing to 
provoke liis vigilance by professions of 
accuracy, nor lo solicit his indulgence by 
apologies for mistakes. 


TALE 1. THE DUMB ORATORS; OR, 
THE BENEFIT OF SOCIETY 


In fair round belly uith good capon lined, 
With eyes severe— j 

Full of wise saws and modern instances. i 

You Like It, Act ii, Scene 7. • 

Deep shame bad struck me dumb. * ' 

King John, Act iv, Scene 2. 

He gives the bastinado with bis tongue, 

Our ears are cudgell’d. 

King John, Act ii, Scene 1. 

Lick. Let’s kill all the lawTers; . . . 
Cade. Now show yourseh’es men : ’tis for 
liberty: | 

We will not leave one lord or gentleman. i 

2 Henry VI, Act iv, Scene 2. 

And thus the whirligig of time brings in his ^ 
revenges. 

Twelfth Xight, Act v, Scene last. 


That all men would be cowards if they dare, 
Some men we know have courage to declare ; 
And this the life of many an hero shows, 

That like the tide, man’s courage ebbs and , 
flows: 

With friends and gay companions round 
them, then 1 

Menboldlyspeak and have the hearts of men; ' 
Who, with opponents seated, miss the aid 
Of kind applauding looks, and grow afraid ; 
Like timid trav’llers in the night, they fear i 
Th’ assault of foes, when not a friend is near. | 
In contest mighty and of conquest proud 
Was Justice Bolt, impetuous, warm, and loud; 
His fame, his prowess all the country knew, 
And disputants, with one so fierce, were few : 
He was a younger son, for law design’d. 

With dauntless look and persevering mind ; 
While yet a clerk, for disputation famed. 

No efforts tired him, and no conflicts tamed. 

Scarcely he bade his master’s desk adieu. 
When both his brothers from the world 
withdrew. 

An ample fortune he from them possess’d. 
And was with saving care and prudence 
bless’d. 

Now would he go and to the country give 
Lxample how an English ’squire should live ; 
How bounteous, yet how frugal man may be. 
By a well-order'd hospitality ; 


He Mould the rights of ad so uell maintain 
That none should idle be, and none complain. 
All this and more he i)urposed— and M'hat 
man 

Could do, he did to realize his plan : 

But time convinced him that Me cannot keep 
A breed of reasoners like a flock of sheep ; 
For they, so far from follouing as ue lead, 
Make that a cause why they m ill not proceed 
Man Mill not folloM’ Mhere a rule is sliOMn, 
But loves to take a method of his OM n ; 
Explain the May Mith all your care and skill. 
This Mill he quit, if but to prove he Mill.— 
Yet had our Justice honour—and the croud, 
Aued by his presence, their respect avoued. 

In later years he found his heart incline, 
More than in youth, to gen’rous food and 
M ine; 

But no indulgence check’d the pouerful love 
He felt to teach, to argue, and rejirove. 

Meetings, or public calls, he never miss'd— 
To dictate often, ahvays to assi.st. 

Oft he the clergy join’d, and not a cause 
Pertain’d to them but he could quote the 
la^s's; 

He upon tithes and residence display’d 
A fund of kuoM-ledge for the hearer’s aid ; 
And could on glebe and fanning, mooI and 
grain, 

A long discourse, M'ithout a pause, niaintam. 

To his experience and his native sense 
He join’d a bold imperious eloquence ; 

The grave, stern look of men inform’d and 
M’ise, 

A full command of feature, heart, and eyes, 
iVn aM'e-compelling froMU, and fear-inspiring 
size. 

When at the table, not a guest was seen 
With appetite so ling’ring, or so keen; 

' But when the outer man no more required, 

I The inner M’aked, and he M’as man inspired. 
His subjects then were those, a subject true 
' Presents in fairest form to public view ; 

Of Church and State, of Lam’, M'itU mighty 
strength 

Of M Ords he spoke, in speech of mighty length. 
And noM’, into the vale of years declined. 

He hides too little of the monarch-mind : 
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He kindles anger hy untimely jokes, 

And opposition by contempt provokes; 

Mirth lie suppresses by his awful frown, 

And Immlilc spirits, by disdain, keeps down ; 
Blamed by the mild, approved by the severe, 
The prudent fly him, and the valiant fear. 

For overbearing is his proud discourse, 

And overwhelming of his voice the force; 
And overpowering is he when he shows 
What (loats upon a mind that always over- 
liows. 

This ready man at every meeting rose, 
.Something to hint, determine, or jiropose; 
And grew so fond of teaching, that he taught 
Those who instruction needed not or souglit: [ 
llapiiy our hero, when he could excite 
.’^ome thoughtless talker to the wordy tight: 
Let him a subject at his pleasure choose. 
Physic or Law, Ueligion or the Muse ; 

On all such themes he was prepared to shine. 
Physician, poet, lawyer, and divine. 

Hcmtn’d in by some tough argument, borne 
down 

By press of language and the awful frown, 

In vain for mercy shall the culjirit plead ; 

Ills crime is past, and sentence must proceed : 
All! suffering man, have patience, bear thy 
woes— 

For lo ! the clock—at ten the Justice goes. 

This powerful man, on basiness or to please 
A curious tivsto, or weary grown of ease, 

On a long journey travelPd many a mile 
Westward, and haltcnl rnitlway in our isle; j 
Content lo view a city large and fair, 

Though none had notice—nhat a man was 
tliere 1 

.Silent two days, ho then began to long i 
-Again to try a voice so loud and strong; | 

Po give his favourite topics some now grace, 
Am! gain some glory in such distant place ; 
'I'o reap some present pleasure, and to sow 
Seeds of fair fame, in after-time lo grow : 
Here will men say,' Wcheard.atsuchan hour, 
The best of speakers—wonderful his power.’ 
Inquiry made, ho found that day would 
meet 

A learned club, and in the very street: 
Knowledge to gain and give, was the design ; 
io speak, to hearken, to debate, and dine : 
Ihis pleased our traveller, for he felt his force 
In either way, to eat or to iliM-ourse. 

Nothing more easy than to gain access 
To men like these, with his polite address: 


So he succeedwl, and first look’d around. 

To view his objects and to take his ground; 
And therefore silent chose awhile lo sit, 

Then enter boldly by some lucky hit; 

Some observation keen or stroke severe, 

To cause some wonder or excite some fear. 

Now, dinner past, no longer he suppress’d 
His strong dislike to be a silent guest; 
Subjects and words were now at his com¬ 
mand— 

When disapiiointnieiit frown'd on all ho 
plann'd ; 

For, hark !—he heard amazed, on every side, 
His church insulted and her priests belied ; 
The laws reviled, the ruling power abused, 
The land derided, and it.s foes excused :— 

He heard and ponder’d,—What, to men so 
vile, 

Should bo his language ? For his threat’iiing 
style 

They wore too many;—if his speech were 
meek, 

They would despise such poor attempts to 
speak : 

At other limes with every won! at will, 

Ho now sat lost, perplex’d, astonisli’d, 
still. 

Hero were Socinians, Deists, and indeed 
.All who, as foes to England’s cluirch, agreetl; 
But still with creeds unlike, and some without 
a creetl : 

Here, too, (iercc friends of liberty he saw, 

W ho own’d no prince and who obey no law; 
There were Keformors of each different sort. 
Foes lo I he laws, the priesthood, and the 
court ; 

Some on (heir favourite jilans alone intent, 
.'^onie purely angry and malevolent: 

The rash were jirouil to blame their country’s 
laws; 

The vain, to sconi supporters of a cause ; 
One call’d for change that he would dread to 
see ; 

Another sigh’d for Gallic liherly 1 

-And imnibers joining with the forward crew, 

For no one reason—but (hat numbers do. 

‘ How,’ said (he Justice, ‘ can this trouble 
rise, 

This shame and' pain, from creatures I de* 
spise ? ’ 

.And conscience answer’d—’ The prevailing 
cause 

Is thy delight in listening to applause ; 
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Here, thou art seated with a tribe, who spurn 
Tliy favourite themes, and ipto laughter turn 
Thy fears and wishes ; silent and obscure, 
Thyself, shalt thou the long harangue endure; 
And learn, by feeling, what it is to force 
On thy unwilling friends the long discourse : 
What though thy thoughts be just, and these, 
it seems, 

Are traitors’ projects, idiots’ empty schemes; 
Yet minds like bodies cramm’d, reject their 
food, 

Nor will be forced and tortured for their good! 
At length, a sharp, shrewd, sallow man 
, arose. 

And begg’d he briefly might his mind disclose; 

‘ It was his duty, in these worst of times, ^ 
T’ inform the govern’d of their rulers’ crimes :’ 
This pleasant subject to atterul, they each 
Prepared to listen, and forbore to teach. 

Then voluble and fierce the wordy man 
Through a long chain of favourite horrors 

ran 

First, of the church, from whose enslaving 
power 

He was deliver’d, and he blcss’d the hour; 

‘ Bishops and deans, and prebendaries all,’ 

He said, ‘ were cattle fatt’ning in the stall; 
Slothful and pursy, insolent and mean, 

Were every bishop, prebendary, dean. 

And wealthy rector : curates, poorly paid, 
Were only dullhe would not them up¬ 
braid.’ 

From priests he turn’d to canons, creeds, 
and prayers, 

Rubrics and rules, and all our church affairs ; 
Churches themselves, desk, pulpit, altar, all 
The Justice reverenced—and pronounce<l 
their fall. 

Then from religion Hammond turn’d his 
view. 

To give our rulers the correction due; 

Not one wise action had these triflersplann’d; 
There was, it seem’d, no wisdom in the land; 
Save in this patriot tribe, who meet at times 
To show the statesman’s errors and his crimes. 
Now here was Justice Bolt compell’d to 
sit, 

To hear the deist’s scorn, the rebel’s wit; 
The fact mis-stated, the envenom’d lie. 

And staring, spell-bound, made not one reply. 
Then were our laws abused—and with the 
laws, 

All who prepare, defend, or judge a cause : 


We have no lawyer whom a man can trust,' 
Proceeded Hammond—' if the laws were just; 
But they are evil; ’tis the savage state 
Is only good, and ours sophisticate ! 

See 1 the free creatures in their woods and 
plains, 

^^he^e without laws each happy monarch 
reigns, 

King of himself—while we a number dread, 

By slaves commanded and by dunces led ; 

Oh, let the name with either state agree— 
Savage our own we’ll name, and civil theirs 
shall be.’ 

The silent Justice still astonish’d sate, 

And wonder’d much whom he was gazing at; 
Twice he essay’d to speak—but in a cough 
The faint, indignant, dying speech w’ent off: 

• But who is this ? ’ thought he—‘ a daemon 
vile. 

With wicked meaning and a vulgar style: 
Hammond they call him ; they can give the 
name 

Of man to devils.—Why am I .so tame ? 

Why crush I not the viper ? ’—Fear replied, 

• Watch him awhile, and let his strength lie 
tried ; 

He will be foil’d, if man ; but if his aid 
Be from beneath, ’tis well to be afraid.’ 

‘ We are call’d free ! ’ said Hammond— 

‘ doleful times 

When rulers add their insult to their crimes ; 
For should our scorn expose each powerful 
vice, 

It would be libel, and we pay the price.’ 
Thus with licentious words the man went 
on, 

Proving that liberty of speech was gone; 
That all wereslaves—nor had webetter chance 
For better times than as allies to France. 
Loud groan’d the stranger—Why, he must 
relate; 

And own’d, ‘ In sorrow for his country’s fate; ’ 
‘ Nay, she were safe,’ the ready man replied, 
• Might patriots rule her, and could reasoners 
guide ; 

When all to vote, to speak, to teach, are free, 
Whate’er their creeds or their opinions be ; 
Wlien books of statutes are consumed in 
flames. 

And courts and copyholds are empty names ; 
Then will be times of joy—but ere they come, 
Havock, and war, and blood must he our 
doom.’ 
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Tlie tnnu tioiv paused—fhf‘n lotidly for 
reform 

f fe Cell! (1, and hail d Hie prospect of the storm j 
Tho wholesome blast, the fertilizing flood—’ ' 
Peace gain’d by tumult, plenty bouglit with ! 
blood : 

Sharp means, he own’d ; but when the land’s 
disease 

Asks cure complete, no med’eines are like 
these. 

Our Justice now, more led by fear than rage. ' 
.‘^aw it in vain with madness to engage; 

With imps of darkness no m.in seeks to fight. 
Knaves to instruct, or set deceivers right: ’ I 
i’lien as the daring speech denounced these 
woes, 

Sick at the .soul, the grieving guest arose ; I 
Quick on the board his ready cash he threw, ' 
And from the daemons to his closet flew : 
There when secured, ho pray'd wifli earnest 
zeal, 

I Iiat all they wish’d these patriot-soids mi'»ht ' 
feel ; 

' I.et them to France, their darling countrv, 
haste, 

And all the comforts of a Frenchman taste ; i 
Fet them his safety, freedom, pleasure know] 

Feel all their rulers on the land bestow ; ’ j 

And be at length dismiss’d by one unerring 1 
blow; 

\ot hack’d and hew’d by one afraid to strike. 
Ihit.shorn by that which shears all men alike 1 
■N'or, iis in Britain, let them curse delay ( 
Of law, but borne without a form away — 
Suspected, tried, condemn’il, and carted in ( 
a day j i 

Oil! let them taste what they .so much 'I 
approve, 

Thase strong tierce freedoms of the land they i 
love.’* 

Home came our hero, to forget no more i 
Tho fear he felt and ever mn.st deplore • i 
For though he quickly join’d his friends a«ain ' 
And could with decent force his themes inain- *' 
tain, n 


The loader w. I perceive in those and tlu- 
liitctding voices allusions to the state of Fiance 
^ «‘'»»"ttry was oircumstancod some years 

present date ; several ycar.s elapsing bedween 

now "‘«Kistrate on tho occasion 

" subsequent event that farther 

JommenJes ' 


‘r v''fill if occurr’d that, in a luckless time, 

He fail d to fight with heresy and crime: 

I; I It was observed his words were not so strong, 

• I His tones so powerful, his harangues so longi 
h As in old times—for he would often drop 

The lofty look, and of a sudden stop ; 
s When conscience whisper’d, that he once was 
still. 

And let the wicked triumph at their will; 
And therefore now, when not a foe was near, 
He had no right so valiant to appear. ’ 

.'^ome years had pass’d, and he perceived 

> his fears 

j Yield to the spirit of his earlier years— 

^ When at a meeting, with his friends beside 
Ho saw an object that awaked his pride • 

I HLs shame, wrath, vengeance, indignation- 

> ' all 

Man’.s harsher feelings did that sight recall. 
Forlo! Beneath him fix'd, our man of law 

That lawless man the foe of onler saw ; 

Once fear’d, now scorn’d ; once dreaded, 
now ubhorr’d ; 

A wordy man, and evil every word • 

I .^ain ho gazed-* It is.’ said he. ‘ the same; 
t’aught and secure : his master owes him 
shame ; ’ 

So thought our hero, who eacli instant found 
His couriige rising, from the numbers round. 
As when a felon has escaped and fled, 
long, that law conceives the culprit dead ; 
And hack recall'd her myrmidons, intent 
On some new game, and n ilh astronger scent; 

ill she beholds him in a place, where none 
Fonld have couceiviNl the culprit would have 
gone ; 

Tliere he sits upright in his seat, .secure. 

.\s one whose conscience is correct and pure ; 
This rouses anger for Hie old offence, 

-Viid .scorn for all such seeming and pretence ; 
So on this Hammond look’d our hero bold 
Bemcmb’ring well that vile offence of old 
And now lie saw tlic rebel darecl t’ intrude 
Among tho luire, the loyal, and the good ; 
[The crime provoked his wrath, tlie folly 
stirr’d his blood: 

Xor wonder wivs it if so strange a sight 
Causetl joy with vengeance, terror ndtli 
I delight ; 

I 1 error like this a tiger might create, 

I A joy like that to see hi.s captive state, 

; At once to know his force and then decree 

* his fate. 
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Hammond, mucli praised by numerous 
friends, was come 

To read liis lectures, so admired at home ; 
Historic lectures, where he loved to mix 
His free plain hints on modern polities : 

Here, he had heard, that numbers had design, 
Their business finish’d, to sit down and dine ; 
This gave him pleasure, for he judged it right 
To show by da)', that he could speak at night. 
Rash the design—for he perceived, too late, 
Not one approving friend beside him sate ; ’ 
The greater number, whom he traced around. 
Were men in black, and he conceived they 
frouTi’d. 

‘ I will not speak,’ he thouglit; ‘ no pearls 
of mine 

Shall be presented to this herd of swine ; ’ i 
Not this avail’d him, when he cast his eye , 
On Justice Bolt; he could not fight, nor fly: 
He saw a man to whom he gave the pain. 
Which now he felt must be return’d again ; 
His conscience told him with what keen 
delight 

He, at that time, enjoy’d a stranger’s fright; 
That stranger now befriended—he alone, 

For all his insult, friendless, to atone ; 

Now he could feel it cruel that a heart 
Should bedistress’d, and none to take its part; 
‘Thoughonebyone,’said Pride, ‘Iwoulddefy 
Much greater men, yet meeting every eye, 

I do confess a fear—but he will pass me by.’ 
Vain hope! the Justice saw the foe’s 
distress, 

With exultation he could not suppress; 

He felt the fish was hook’d—and so forbore. 
In playful spite, to draw it to the shore. 
Hammond look’d rovmd again ; but none 
were near, 

With friendly smile, to still his growing fear; 
But all above him seem’d a solemn row 
Of priests and deacons, so they seem’d below ; 
He wonder’d who his right-hand man might 
be— 

Vicar of Holt cum Uppingham was he ; 

And who the man of that dark frown pos¬ 
sess’d— 

Rector of Bradley and of Barton-west; 

‘A pluralist,’ he growl’d—but check’d the 
word. 

That warfare might not, by his zeal, be stirr’d. 

But now began the man above to show 
Fierce looks and threat’nings to the man 
below; 


Who h.-id some thoughts his peace by flight 
to seek— 

But how then lecture, if he dared not speak !— 
Now as the Justice for the war prepared. 
He seem’d just then to question if he dared; 

‘ He may resist, although his power be small, 
And growing desperate may defy us all; 

One dog attack, and he prepares for flight— 
Resist another, and he strives to bite ; 

Nor can I say, if this rebellious cur 
WiW fly for safety, or will scorn to stir.’ 
Alarm’d by this, he lash’d his soul to rage, 
Rum’d witli strong shame, and hurried to 
engage. 

As a male turkey straggling on the green, 
When by fierce harriers, terriers, mongrels 
.seen, 

He feels the insult of the noisy train. 

And skulks aside, though moved by much 
disdain ; 

But when that turkey, at his ou n barn-door. 
Sees one poor straying puppy and no more, 
(A foolish puppy who had left the pack, 
Thoughtless what foe was threat’ning at his 
back,) 

He moves about, as ship prepared to sail, 

He hoists his proud rotundity of tail, 

The half-seal’d eyes and changeful neck he 
shows, 

IVhere, in its quick’ning colours, vengeance 
glow.s; 

From red to blue the pendant wattles turn, 
Blue mix’d with red, as matches when they 
bum ; 

And thus tli’ intruding .snarler to oppose, 
Urged by enkindling wrath, he gobbling 
goes. 

1 So look’d our hero in his UTath, his cheeks 
Flush’d with fresli fires and glow’d in tingling 
streaks ; 

His breath by passion’s force awhile restrained, 
Like a stopp’d current, greater force regain d; 
' So spoke, so look’d he, every eye and ear 
i Were fix’d to view him, or were turn’d to hear. 

‘ ‘ My friend.^, you knou* me, you can witness 

all, 

How, urged by passion, I restrain my gall; 
And every motive to revenge withstand— 
Save when I hear abused my native land. 

‘Isitnot known,agreed, confirm’d, confess’d, 
That of all people, we are govern’d best ? 
We have the force of monarchies ; are free, 
As the most proud republicans can be ; 
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And liavo tliosp prudent counsels that arise 
In grave and cautious aristocracies ; 

And live there those, in such all-glorious state, 
Traitors protected in the land they hate ? 
Rebels, still warring with the laws that give 
To them subsistence ?—Yes, such wretches 
live. 

‘Ours is a church reform’d, and now no 
more 

Is aught for man to mend or to restore ; 

Tis pure in doctrines, ’tis correct in creeds, 
Has nouglit redundant, and it nothing needs ; 
No evil is therein—no wrinkle, spot, 

Stain, blame, or blemish :—I alTirm there’s 
not. 

‘All this you know—now mark what once 
befell. 

With grief I bore it, and with shame I tell; 

I was entrapp’d—yes, .so it came to pa.ss, 

Mid heathen rebels, a tumultuous cla.ss ; 
Kach to liis country bore a hellish mimi, 

I'aclt like his neighbour was of 4'ursed kind ; 
The land that nursed them lljey blasphemed ; 
the laws. 

Their sovereign’s glory, and their country’s 
cause; 

And wlirt their nundh, their ma.^ter-liend, 
and wl>o 

Kebellion’s oracle ?-You, caititT, you ! ’ 

He spoke, and standing .stretch’d his 
mighty arm, 

And fix'd the man of words, as by a charm. 

‘ How raved that railer ! Sure some hellish 
I)Ower 

Restrain’d my tongue in that delirious hour, 
Or I had luirl’d tlie shame and vengeance duo 
On him, the guide of that infuriate crew ; 
Hut to my eyes such dreadful looks appcar’tl, 
Such mingled yell of lying words I lieard, 
That I conceived around were daemons nil, 
Ami till I fled (he house, I fear’d its fall. 
'Oh! could our coimtry from our coasts 
expel 

Snell foes! to nourish those who wish her 
well: 

This her mild laws forbid, but we may still 
From us eject tliem by our sovereign will; 
Tins let us do.’—He said, and then began 
A gentler feeling for the silent man ; 


I'v’n in our hero’s mighty soul arose 
A touch of pity for experienced woes ; 

But this was transient, and with angry eye 
He sternly look’d, and paused for a reply. 
’Twas then the man of many words would 
speak— 

Rut, in his trial, had them nil to seek : 

To find a friend he look’d the circle round, 
But joy or scorn in every feature found ; 

He sipp’d his wine, but in those times of dread 
Wine only adds confusion to the head ; 

In doubt lie reason’d with himself—' And how 
Harangue at night, if I be silent now ? ’ 

From pride and praise received, he sought to 
draw 

(’ourago to speak, but still remain’d the awe ; 
One moment rose he with a forced disdain, 
And then abash’d, sunk sadly down again ; 
While in our hero’s glance he seem’d to read, 

■ Slave and insurgent ! uhat hast thou to 
plead ? 

By desperation urged, ho now began : 

• I .seek no favour—I—the Rights of Man ! 
('laim; and I—nay!—but give me leave- 
am! 1 

Insist—a man—tliat is—and in reply, 

£ speak.’-Alas! each new attempt was 

vain: 

Confused he stood, lie sate, he rose again ; 

At lengl h he groM I'd defiance, sought the door. 
Cursed the whole synod, and was seen no 
more. 

‘ l,au(l M-e,’ said Justice Bolt, ‘ tlie Powers 
above; 

Thus could our speech the sturdiest foo 
remove.’ 

Exulting now he gain’d new strength of fame, 
And lost all feelings of defeat and shame. 

* He dared not strive, you witness’d— 
dared not lift 

Ilis voice, nor drive at his accursed drift: 

>'o all shall tremble, wretches who oppose 
Our church or st-ate—thus be it to our foes.’ 

He spoke, and, seated with his former air, 
Look'd his full self, and fill’d his ample chair; 
Took one full bumper to each favoiwito cause, 
And dwelt all night on politics and laws, 
With high applauding voice, that gain’d him 
high applause. 
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I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to sav : ere I could tell him 
How I would think on him, at certain hours, 
Such thoughts and such ;or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words—comes in my i 
father— ! 

Cymhelint, Act i. Scene 3. i 

0, grief hath changed mesince yousaw mclast, 
And careful hours with Time’s deformed hand 1 
Have written strange defeatures in my face, i 
Comedy of Errors^ .\ct v, Scene 1. 

Oh ! if thou be’st the same Aegeon, speak, 
And speak unto the same Aemilia. 

Comedy of Errors, Act v. Scene 1. i 

I ran it through, ev’n from my boyish days ! 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it, | 
\^■herein I spake of most disastrous chances, l 
Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ;... i 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery. 

Othello, Act i. Scene 3. i 

I 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, ^ 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; ; 

Give him a little earth for charity. ' 

Henry VIII, Act iv, Scene 2. \ 


Minutely trace man’s life ; year after year, 
Through all his days let all his deeds appear. 
And then, though some may in that life be 
strange, 

Yet there appears no vast nor sudden change: 
The links that bind those various deeds are 
seen, 

-\nd no mysterious void is left between. 

But let these binding links be all destroy’d, , 
AH that through years he suffer’d or enjoy’d; 
Let that vast gap be made, and then behold— 
This was the youth, and he is thus when old; 
Then we at once the work of Time survey, • 
And in an instant see a life’s decay ; i 

Pain mix’d with pity in our bosoms rise, t 

And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise. 

Beneath yon tree, observe an ancient pair— 
A sleeping man ; a woman in her chair, 
Watching his looks with kind and pensive air; 
No wife, nor sister she, nor is the name 
Nor kindred of this friendly pair the same ; 
Yet so allied are they, that few can feel 
Her constant, warm, unwearied, anxious zeal; 

OB. ! 


Their years and woes, although they long 
have loved. 

Keep their good name and conduct unre¬ 
proved ; 

Thus life’s small comforts they together share, 
And while life lingers for the grave prepare. 

No other subjects on their spirits press. 
Nor gain such int’rest as the past distress 
Grievous events that from the mem’ry drive 
Life’s common cares, and those alone survive. 
Mix with each thought, in every action share, 
Darken each dream, and blend with every 
prayer. 

To David Booth, his fourth and last-born 
boy, 

Allen his name, was more than common joy ; 
And as the child grew up, there seem’d in 
him 

A more than common life in every limb ; 

A strong and handsome stripling he became. 
And the gay spirit answer’d to the frame ; 

A lighter, happier lad was never seen. 

For ever easy, cheerful, or serene ; 

His early love he fix’d upon a fair 

And gentle maid—they were a handsome pair. 

They at an infant-school together play’d, 
Where the foundation of their love was laid; 
The boyish champion would his choice attend 
In every sport, in every fray defend. 

As prospects open’d and as life advanced. 
They walk’d together, they together danced ; 
On all occasions, from their early years. 
They mix’d their joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears; 

Each heart was anxious, till it could impart 
Its daily feelings to its kindred heart; 

As years increased, unnumber’d petty wars 
Broke out between them ; jealousies and jars; 
Causeless indeed, and follow’d by a peace, 
That gave to love—growth, vigour, and 
increase. 

Whilst yet a boy, when other minds are void. 
Domestic thoughts young Allen’s hours 
employ’d ; 

Judith in gaining hearts bad no concern. 
Rather intent the matron’s part to learn; 
Thus early prudent and sedate they grew. 
While lovers, thoughtful—and though chil¬ 
dren, true. 
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To either parents not a day appear’d, 

When with this love they iniRht have inter¬ 
fered : 

Childisli at first, they cared not to restrain ; 
And strong at last, they saw restriction vain ; 
Nor knew tlicy when that passion to reprove— 
Now idle fondness, now resistless love. 

So wliile the waters rise, the children tread 
On the hroad estuary’s sandy hed ; 

Hut soon the clnuinel fills, from side to side 
(lotnes danger rolling with the deep’ning tide ; 
Yet none who saw tlie rapid current How 
Could the first inslarjt of that danger know, j 
The lovers waited till the time should come 
When they together could possess a home : 

In eitljcr house were men and maids unwed, 
Hopes to he soothed, and tempers to be led. 
Then Allen’s mother of his favourite maid 
Spoke from the feelings of a mind afraid : 

‘ Dress and aitujsements were her sole employ,’ 
She said—' i-ntatJgling her deluded hoy ; ’ 

And yet, in truth, a mother’s jealovis love 
Had much imagined and could little prove ; 
Judith had beauty—and if vain, was kind, 
Discreet, and mild, and had a serious mind. 
Dull Wiis their prospect—when the lovers 
met, 

They said, we must not—ilare not vetiture yet: 

‘ Oh ! coulii I labour for thee,’ .Mien cried, 
Why should otir friends be thus dissatislieil ? 
On my owtj arm I could depend, but tliey 
Still urge obedience—must I yet obey? ’ 
Door Judith felt the grief, but grieving begg’d 
delay. 

At length a prospect came that se<>m'd to 
smile. 

And faintly woo them, from a Western Isle; 
A kinsman there a widow’s hand had gain’d, 

‘ M'as old, was rich, andcluhlless yet remain’d; 
Would some young Booth to his affairs attend. 
Am! wait awhile, he might expect a frieml.’ 
The elder brothers, who were not in love. 
Fear’d the false .seas, unwilling to remove; 
But the young Allen, an enamour'd boy, 
Hager un independence to enjoy, 

Mould tlirough all perils seek it,—by the 
sea,— 

Through labour, danger, pain, or slavery. 
The faithful Judith his design npprovisl, 

For both were sanguine, they were young 
ami loved. 

Tlie mother’sslow consent w;is (lien obtain’d ; 
Tlie time arrived, to part alone remain’d ; 


All things prepared, on the expected day 
Was seen the vessel anchor’d in the bay. 

From her would seamen in the evening come, 
To take th’ advent’rous Allen from his home; 
With his own friends the linal day he pass’d, 
And every painful hour, except the last. 

The grieving father urgi*d the cheerful glass, 
To make the moments with less sorrow pass; 
Intent the motlier look’d upon her son, 

.\nd wish'd tli’ u.«sent witiidrawn, the deed 
undone; 

The younger sister, as he took his way. 

Hung on his coat, and begg'd for more delay. 
Blit his own Judith call’d him to the shore, 
M'hom he must meet, for they might meet no 
more 

And there lie found her—faithful, mournful, 
true. 

Weeping and waiting for a last adieu ! 

Th*' ebbing tide had left the sand, and there 
Moved witli slow steps the melancholy pair: 
Sweet were the painful moments—but how 
sweet. 

And without pain., when they again sliould 
meet! 

Now either spoke, as liope and fear impress’d 
Hach tlieir alternate triumph in tlie breast. 
Distance alarm’d the maid—she crie<l, 

‘ 'Tis far ! ’ 

And danger loo—‘ it is a time of war: 

Then in those countries are diseivses strange. 
And women gay, and men are prone to 
change ; 

What th(*n may happen in a year, wlien things 

Of vast importance every moment brings ! 

But hark ! an oar ! ’ she crieil, vet none 

* « 

appear’d— 

’Twivs love’s mistake, who faneietl what it 
fear'd ; 

And she continued—* Do, my .-Mien, keep 
Thy heart from evil, let thy passions sleep; 
Believe it good, nay glorious, to prevail, 

.\nd stand in safety wliere so manv fail; 

And do not, .Mien, or for shame, or pride, 
Thy faith abjure, or tliy profession hide ; 

I'an 1 believe his love will lasting prove, 

Wlio has no rev’rence for the Hod I love? 

I know thee well 1 how good thou art and 
kind ; 

But strong tlie passions that invade thy 
mind.— 

Now. what to me hatli Allen to commend ? 

‘ rpon iny mother,’ said the youth, ‘attend; 
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Forget her spleen, and in iny place appear; 
Her love to me will make my Judith dear; 
Oft I shall think, (such comfort lovers seek), 
Who speaksof me, and fancy what they speak; 
Then write on ail occasions, always dwell 
On hope’s fair prospects, and be kind and well, 
And everchoose the fondest, tenderest style.’ 
She answer’d, ‘ No,’ but answer’d with a 
smile. 

‘ And now, my Judith, at so sad a time. 
Forgive my fear, and call it not my crime; 
When with our youthful neighbours ’tis th} 


I 


cluuice 

To meet in walks, the visit or the dance, 
When every lad would on my lass attend. 
Choose not a smooth designer for a friend ; 
That fawning Philip !—nay, be not severe, 

A rival’s hope must ca\ise a lover’s fear.’ 

Di^plea.sed she felt, and might in her reply 
Have mix’d some anger, but the boat wa.snigh, 
Now truly heard !—it soon was full in sight 
Nowthesad farewell, and the long good*night; 
For, see !—his friends come hast’ning to the 


beach, 

And now the gunwale is within the reach ; 
‘Adieu!—farewell!—remember !’—and what 


more 

Affection taught, was utter’d fiom the shore ! 
But Judith left them with a lieavv heart, 
Took a last view, and went to weej) apart ! 
Ami now his friends wentslow ly from theplace, 
Where she stood still, the dashing oar to trace, 
Till all were silent!—for the youth she pray 'd, 

And softly then return’d the weeping maid. 

They parted, thus by hope and fortune ktl, 
And Judith's hours in pensive pleasure fled ; 
But when return’d the youth ?—the youth no 
more 

Keturn’d exulting to his native shore ; 

But forty years were past, and then there 
came 

A worn-out man with wither’d limbs and lame, 
His mind oppress’d with woes, and bent with 
age his frame: 

■Pes ! old and grieved, and trembling with 
decay, 

Was Allen landing in his native bay, 

Willing bis breathless form should blend with 
kindred clay. 

In an autumnal eve he left the beach, 

In such an eve he chanced the port to reach: 
He was alone ; he press’d the very place 
Of the sad parting, of the last embrace ; 


There stood his parents, there retired the 
maid, 

So fond, so tender, and .so much afraid ; 

And on that spot, through many a year, his 
mind 

Turn'd mournful back, Imlf tinking, half 
resign’d. 

No one was present ; of its crew bereft, 

A single boat was in the billows left; 

Sent from some anchor’d vessel in tlie bav, 
At the returning tide to sail away : 

O’er the black stern tlie moonlight .softly 

, play’d, 

The loohcn’d foresail flapping in the shade ; 
All silent else on shore ; but from tbe town 
A drowsy i)ea) of distant bells came down : 
From the tall houses here and there, a light 
Served some confused remembrance to excite: 
j • There,’ he observed, and new emotions felt, 
•Was my first home—and 3 onder Judith 
dwelt; 

' Dead! dead are all! I long—I fear to know,’ 
He said, and walk'd impatient, and yet slow. 

Sudden there broke upon bis grief a noise 
Of iiieiry tumult and of vulgar joys : 

Seamen returning to their ship, were come, 
With idle numbers straying from their home; 
Allen among them mix’d, and in the old 
Strove some familiar features to behold ; 

\\ ljile fancy aided memory ;—‘ Man ! what 
cheer ? ’ 

A sailor cried ; ‘ Art thou at anchor here ? ’ 
P'aintly he an.swer’d, and then tried to trace 
Some youthful features in some aged face: 
A swarthy matron ho beheld, and thought 
She might unfold the very truths he sought; 
Confused and trembling, lie the dame 
address'd : 

‘ The Booths ! yet live they ? ’ pausing and 

oi)pres.>'d ; 

Then spake again‘ Is there no ancient man, 
David bis name ?—assist me, if you can.— 
Flemmings there were—and Judith, doth she 
live ? ’ 

The woman gazed, nor could an answer give 
Yet wond’ring stood, and all were silent by, 
Feeling a strange and solemn sympathy. 

The woman musing said—‘ She knew full 
well 

Where the old people came at last to dwell; 
They had a married daughter and a son, 
But they were dead, and now remain’d not 
one.’ 
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• Vf'N,' siiifl ;m who had paused intent 
On days long past, ‘ there was a sad event 
One of these Booths—it was niy mother’s 
tale — 

Here left his lass. I know not uhcre to sail: 
8lie saw their parting, and observed the pain ; 
But never came tli’ unhappy man again:’ 
The ship was captured ’—Allen meekly said, 

‘ And what became of the forsaken maid?’ 
Tlie worn in answer’d : ‘ I remen^ber now, 
She used to tell the lasses of her vow, 

And of her lover's loss, and I have seen 
Tlie g.iyest hearts grow sad where she has 
boon ; 

Vet in her grief she nnrrie I, and was luade 
Slave to a wretch, whom m'okly she obey'd 
And early buried—but f know no more. 

And hark ! our friends are hvst'ning to the 
shore.’ 

Allen soon found a lolging irj the towti, 
And walk’d a mm unnoticed up and down. 
This house, and this, he knew, and thoug'nt. 
a face 

lie sometimes could among a number trace : 
Of names remember’d there remain’d a few. 
But of no favourites, and the rest were new ; 
A merchant’s wealth, when Allen went to .sea, 
Was reckon’d boundless.—Couldholiving be? 
Or lived his son ? for one he had, the h^ir 
To a vast husiness, and a fortune fair. 

No! butthatheir’s poorwidow,from her shed, 
With erulcnes wont to take her dole of bread : 
Tljere was a friend whom he had left a hoy, 


Thus where he lived and loved—unhappy 
change!— 

He seems a stranger, and finds all are strange 
But now a widow, in a village near, 
Chanced of the melancholy man to hear; 

Old as she was, to Judith’s bosom came 
Some strong emotions at the well-knomi 
name; 

He was her muchdovod .Mien, she had stay’d 
Ten troubled years, a sad aOlicted maid ; 
Then was she wedded, of his death assured, 
And much of mis ry in her lot endured ; 

Her husband died ; her children sought their 
bread 

! Ill various places, and to her were dead. 


Tlie once fond lovers met; not grief nor age, 


.Sickness or pain, their hearts could disengage: 
Kich luid immediate confidence; a friend 
Bothnowbeheld,on whom theymightdepend: 
• Now is there one to whom I can express 
My nature’s wcaknes.s and my soul’s distress.' 
: Allen look’d up, and with impatient heart — 


• I.et me not lose thee—never let us part: 

So Heaven lliis comfort to my sufferings give, 
It is not all distress to think and lire.’ 

Tims Allen spoke—for time had not remove<l 
The charuis attach’d to one so fondly loved ; 


Who with more health, the mistress of their 
cot. 

Labours (o .soothe the evils of his lot. 


To lu*r, to her alone, his various fate, 

, .\t various times, 'tis comfort to relate; 

I .And vet his sorrow—she too loves to hear 
% 


Willi hope to sail the ruaster of a hoy ; 

Him. after rniiiy a stormy day, he found 
Willi his great wish, his life’.s whoV purpose, 
crown’d. 

This hoy’s proud captain look’d in Allen’s 
face,— 

• Yours is, my friend,’ saiil lie ‘ a woful case ; 
We cannot all succeel ; I now command 
The Betsy sloop, and am not much at lan<l ; 


What wrings her bosom, and compels the 
tear. 

First he related how he left the shore, 

Alarm’d with fears that they should meet no 

% 

more: 

Then, ere the ship had reach’d her purposed 
I course, 

They met ami yielded to the Spanish force ; 
Then ’eniss Ih’ Atlantic seas thev bore their 


But wlien we meet, you shall your .story tell 
Of foreign parLs —1 hid you now farewell! ’ 
Allen so long had loft his native shore, 

He saw but few whom he had seen before ; 
The older people, ivs they met him, cast 
A pitying look, oft speaking as they pass’d— 
‘ The man is Allen Booth, and it appears 
He dwelt among us in his early years ; 

Wc see the name engraved upon tlie stones. 
Where this poor wanderer means to lay his 
hones.’ 


prey. 

Who grieving landed from their sultry bay; 
And marching many a burning league, he 
found 

Himself a slave upon a miner’s gnaund : 
There a good priest his native language spoke. 
And gave some ease to his tormenting yoke; 
Kindly advanced him in liis master’s grace, 
And ho was station'd in an easier place; 
There, hopeless ever to escape the land,. 

He to a Spanish maiden gave his hand ; 
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In cottage shelter'd from the blaze of day | 
He saw his happy infants round him play ; ^ 
Where summer shadows, made by lofty trees, , 
Waved o’er his seat, and soothed his reveries ; ' 
E’en then he thought of England, nor could 
sigh, 

But his fond Isabel demanded, ‘ Why ? ’ 
Cirieved by the story, she the sigh repaid, 
And wept in pity for the English maid : j 

Thus twenty years were pass’d, and pass’d 
his views 

Of further bliss, for he hud wealth to lose: 
His friend now dead, some foe had dared to 
paint 

‘ His faith as tainted : he his spouse would 
taint; 

Make all bis children infidels, and found 
An English heresy on Christian ground.’ 

• Whilst I was poor,’ said Allen, * none 
would care 

What my poor notiojis of religion were ; 

None ask’d me whom I worshipp’d, how I 
pray’d, 

If due obedience to the laws were paid : 

My good adviser taught me to be still, 

Nor to make converts bad I power or will. 

I preach’d no foreign doctrine to my wife, 
And never mention’d Luther in my life ; 

I, all they said,say what they would, allow’d, 
And when the fatiiers bade me bow, I bou'd, 
Their forms I follow’d, whether well or sick, 
And was a most obedient Catholic. 

But I had money, and these pastors found 
My notions vague, heretical, unsound : 

A wicked book they seized ; the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work ; 
To me pernicious, who if it were good 
Or evil question’d not, nor understood : 

Oh ! had I little but the book possess'd, 

I might have read it, and enjoy’d my rest.’ 
Alas ! poor Allen, through his wealth was 
seen 

Crimes that by poverty conceal’d had been : 
Faults that in dusty pictures rest unknown 
Are in an instant through the varnish shown. 

He told their cruel mercy ; how' at last, 

In Christian kindness for the merits past, 
They spared his forfeit life, but bade him fly, 
Or for his crime and contumacy die ; 

Fly from all scenes, all objects of delight: 
His wife, his children, weeping in his sight, 
All urging him to flee, he fled, and cursed his 
flight. 


He next related how he found a wa} , 
Guideless and grieving, to Campeachy Ba) : 
There in the wood.s he wrought, and there, 
among 

Some lab ringseamen, beard his native tongue: 
The sound, one moment, broke upon his pain 
^^’ith joyful force; he longed to bear again. 
Again he heard ; he seized an offer’d hand, 

“ And when beheld you last our native land ?’ 
He cry’d, ‘ and in what county ? quickly 

sav ’— 

% 

The seamen answer’d—strangers all were they; 
One only at his native port had been; 

He, landing once, the quay and church had 
seen, 

For that esteem’d : but nothing more ho 
knew. 

Still more to know, would Allen join the crew, 
Sail where they sail’d, and, many a peril past, 
They at his kinsman’s isle their anchor cast; 
But him they found not, nor could one relate 
Aught of bis will, his wish, or his estate. 

Tliis grieved not Allen ; then again he sail’d 
For England's coast, again his fate prevail’d : 
War raged, and he, an active man and strong, 
Was soon impress’d, and served his country 
long. 

By various shores be pass’d, on various seas, 
Never so happy as when void of ease.— 

And then he told bow in a calm distres>’d. 
Day after day bis soul was sick of rest; 
\Mien, as a log upon the deep they stood, 
Then roved his spirit to the inland wood ; 
Till, while awake, he dream’d, that on the 
.seas 

Were his loved home, the hill, the stream, the 
trees : 

I 

j lie gazed, he i)oinlod to (he scenes:—* There 
stand 

, My wife, my children, tis my lovely laud ; 

I i>ee ! there my dwelling—oh ! delicious scene 
Of my best life—unhand me—are ye men ? ’ 
And thus the frenzy ruled him, till the w'ind 
Brush’d the fond pictures from the stagnant 
mind. 

He told of bloody fights, and how at length 
The rage of battle gave his spirits strength : 
’Twas in the Indian seas his limb be lost, 
And he was left half-dead upon the coast; 
But living gain’d, ’mid rich aspiring men, 

A fair subsistence by his ready pen. 

‘Thus,’ he continued, ‘ pass’d unvaried years, 
Without events producing hopes or fears.* 
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Augmented pay procured him decent wealth, 
Hut years advaticiiig undermined his health ; 
Then oft-times in delightful dream he flew [ 
To England's shore, and scenes his childliood 
kneu : ! 

lie saw his parents, saw his fav'rile mai«l, 

No feature wrinkled, not a charm decay’d ; 
And thus excited, in his hosom rose 
A uish so strong, it hallh'd his repose ; 
Anxious he felt on Englisli (Mi th to lie ; 

'I'o view his native soil, and there to dii\ 

He then described the gloom, the ilread he 
found. I 

^Vhen first he landed on Ihe chosen ground, | 
e undefined w.is all he hoped and fear’d, 
And how confused an<l troubled alt appear'il; 
His llioughfs in past and present scenes 
einploy’d, 

All views in future blighted and destroy'tl : 
His were a me lley of bewild'ring themes, 
tSad as realities, and wild as tlreams. 

Here his relatiot^ closes, but his mind 
I’lios b.M'k again sc)ine resting-jdace to find ; 
'I'lms silent, tnusing through the day, he secs 
His childretj sporting by tliose lofty trees, 
Their mother singing in the shady scene, 

U here the fresh springs burst o’er the lively 
gr«'(‘n ;— 

So strong his e.iger fancy, he affrights 
The failliful widow hy its powerful flights; 
Fit what dislurhs him he aloud will tell, 

And crv—' Tis she, mv wife [ inv Isabel! 
Where are my children ? ’—Judith grieves to 
li(‘ar 

lion Ihe soul works in sorrows so severe ; 


Assiduous all his wishes to attend, 

Deprived of much, he yet may boast a friend ; 
Watch'd by her care, in sleep, his spirit takes 
Its flight, and watchful finds her when ho 
wakes. 

'Tis now her oflice ; her attention see ! 
While her friend sleeps beneath that shading 
tree, 

Careful she guards hitn from the glowing heat, 
And pensive muses at her Allen’s feel. 

And whore is heAh! doubfloss in llioso 
scones 

Of his best days amid the vivid greens, 

F'resh with imnumber’d rills, where cv’ry gale 
Breathes the rich fragrance of the neighb’ring 
vale ; 

Smiles not his wife, and listens as there coines 
The night bird’s music froni the thick’ning 
glooms ? 

And as he sits with all these treasures nigh, 
Blaze not with fairy light the phosphor-fly, 
When like a sparkling gem it wheels illumined 
bv? 

Tins is the jiiy that now so plainly speaks 
In the warm transient flushing of his cheeks ; 
I'or he is list’ning to the fanciwl noise 
Of his own children, eager in their joys : 

All this he feels, a dream’s delusive bliss 
(lives Ihe expression, and Ihe glow like this. 
And now his Judith lays her knitting by, 
These strong emotions in her friend to spy; 
For she can fullv of their nature deem- 

ft 

But sec! he breaks thelong-prolractod theme, 
And wakes and cries—* My God ! ’twas but 
a dream.* 
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I’au.se there, . . . 

And neigh thy value witli an oven hand ; 

If thou best rated by tbv estimation, 

Tlnm (lo.sl deserve enougli. 

Merchatil of I'liiirc, Act ii, Scene T. 

Bei'.uise I will not do I hem the wrong to 
mi-,lriis| any, I will do myself tin* right to 
trust, none ; and tin* lint' is (for tlie which I 
iiiiy go the liiuT), 1 will live a ba('heh»r. 

.H.'O'// .fi/ii ahiHit .\olhiihj. Act i, Scene 1. 

TIiioa physic to tin* ilogs, I'll none of il. 

Marbcih, Act V, Scene 3. 


His promises were, as ho then w jrs, mighty; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing. 

Uainj I’lIIy Act iv, Scene 2. 

tiWYN was a farmer, whom the farmers all, 
W ho dwelt around, the Gentleman would 
call; 

Whether in pure humility or pride, 

They onlv knew, and they would not dtHude. 
Far difl’reiit ho from that dull plodding 
Iribo, 

Whom it w as his amusement to describe ; 
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Creatures no more enliven’d than a clod, 

But treading still as their dull fathers trod; 
Who lived in times when not a man had seen 
Corn sown by drill, or thresh’d by a machine: 

He was of those whose skill assigns the prize 
For creatures fed in pens, and stalls, and sties; 
And who, in places where improvers meet, 

To fill the land with fatness, had a seat; 

Who in large mansions live like petty kings, 
And speak of farms but as amusing things ; 
Who plans encourage, and who journals keep. 
And talk with lords about a breed of sheep. 

Two are the species in this genus known; 
One, who is rich in his profession grown, 

Who yearly finds his ample stores increase, 
From fortune’s favours and a favouring lease; 
Who rides his hunter, who his house adorns; 
Who drinks his wine, and his disbursements 
scorns; 

Who freely lives, and loves to show be can— 
This is the farmer made the gentleman. 

The second species from the world is sent, 
Tired with its strife, or with his wealth con¬ 
tent ; 

In books and men beyond the former read, 
To farming solely by a passion led, 

Or by a fashion ; curious in his land ; 

Now planning much, now changing what ne 
plann’d ; 

Pleased by each trial, not by failures vex d. 
And ever certain to succeed the next; 

Quick to resolve, and easy to persuade 
This is the gentleman, a farmer made. 

Gwyn was of these; he from the world 

withdrew 

Early in life, his reasons known to few; 
Some disappointment said, some pure good 
sense, 

The love of land, the press of indolence ; 

His fortune known, and coming to retire. 

If not a farmer, men had call’d him ’squire. 

Forty and five his years, no child or wife 
Cross’d the still tenour of his chosen life ; 
Much land he purchased, planted far around. 
And let some portions of superfluous ground 
To farmers near him, not displeased to say, 
‘ My tenants,’ nor ‘our worthylandlord,’ they. 
Fix’d in his farm, he soon display’d his 

skill 

In small-boned lambs, the horse-hoe, and the 
drill; 

From these he rose to themes of nobler kind. 
And show’d the riches of a fertile mind ; 


To all around their visits he repaid. 

And thus his mansion and himself display’d. 
His rooms were statelv, rather fine than neat. 
And guests politely call’d his house a seat; 
Atmuch expense was each apartment graced. 
His taste was gorgeous, but it still was taste; 
In full festoons the crimson curtains fell, 

The sofas rose in bold clastic swell; 

Mirrors in gilded frames display’d the tints 
Of glowing carpets and of colour’d prints ; 

The weary eye saw every object shine. 

And all was costly, fanciful, and fine. 

As with his friends he pass’d the social 
hours. 

His generous spirit scorn’d to hide its powers; 
Powers unexpected, for his eye and air 
Gave no sure signs that eloquence was there; 
Oft he began with sudden fire and force. 

As loth to lose occasion for discourse ; 

Some, ’tis observed, who feel a wish to speak. 
Will a due place for introduction seek ; 

On to their purpose step by step they steal, 
And all their way, by certain signals, feel; 
Others plunge in at once, and never heed 
Whose turn they take, whose purpose they 
impede; 

Resolved to shine, tliey hasten to begin. 

Of ending thoughtless—and of these was 
Gwyn. 

And thus he spake— 

-‘ It grieves me to the soul 

To see how man submits to man’s control; 
How overpower’d and shackled minds are led 
In vulgar tracks, and to submission bred ; 
The coward never on himself relies, 

But to an equal for assistance flies ; 

Man yields to custom as he bows to fate. 

In all things ruled—mind, body, and estate; 
In pain, in sickness, we for cure apply 
To them we know not, and we know not why ; 
But that the creature has some jargon read, 
And got some Scotchman’s system in hishcad; 
Some grave impostor, who will health insure. 
Long as your patience or your wealth endure; 
But mark them well, the pale and sickly crew 
They have not health, and can they give it 

’ . ii 1 

These solemn cheats their various methods 
choose; 

A system fires them, as a bard his muse : 
Hence wordy wars arise; the learn d divide. 
And groaning patients curse each erring 
guide. 
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Next, our affairs are govern'd, buy or sell, 
Upon the deed the law must fix its spell; 
Wliether we hire or let, we must have still 
The dubious aid of an attorney's skill; 

They take a part in every man’s affairs, 

And in all business some concern is theirs; 
Because mankind in ways prescribed are 
found, 

Like flocks that follow on a beaten ground. 
Each abject nature in the way proceeds, 
That now to shearing, now to slaughter leads. 
‘Should yon offend, though meaning no 
olfence, 

You have no safely in your innocence ; 

The statute broken then is placed in view, 
And men must pay for crimes they never 
knew: 

U ho would by law regain his j)Iunder'd store. 
Would pick uj) fallen inerc’ry from tlie floor; 
If he pursue it, here ami there it sliiles ; 

Ho would collect it, but it more divides ; 
This part and Ihis he .stops, but still in vain. 
It slip.s aside, and breaks in parts again ; 
Till, after titne and pains, and care and cost. 
He finds his labour and his object lost. 

' But most it grieves tne, (friends alone are 
round). 

To sec a man in priestly fetters bound ; 
Cfuidcs to tlie soul, these friends of Heaven 
contrive, 

Long as man lives, to keep hi.s fears alive; 
Sooti a.s an infant breatlnvs, their rites begin; 
Who knows not sinning, must be freed from 
sin ; 

W Ijo needs no bund, must yet engage in vows; 
W ho lias no judgment, must a creed espouse : 
Advanced in life, our boy.s are bound by rules. 
Are catechised in churehes, cloisters, schools, 
And train’d in thraldom to be fit for lool.s: 
The youth grown up, ho now a partner needs, 
And lo ! a priest, as .soon as he succeeds. 
Wliat man of sense can marriage-rites ap¬ 
prove ? 

What man of .sjiirit can be hound to love? 
I'orce.l to be kind ! compell’d lo be .sincere ! 
Hi) chains and fetters tnakecompanionsdoar? 
rris'nors indeed we bind ; but though the 
bond 

May keep them safe, it does not make them 
fond : 

I he ring, the vow, the witness, licence, 
prayers. 

All parties known ! made public all affairs I 


Such forms men suffer, and from these they 
date 

A deed of love begun with all they hate: 
Absurd ! that none the beaten road should 
shun, 

But love to do what other dupes have done. 

‘ Well, now your priest has made you one of 
twain, 

Look you for rest ? Alas ! you look in vain. 
If sick, he comes; you cannot die in peace, 
Till he attends to witness your release ; 

To vex your .soul, and urge you to confess 
The sins you feel, remember, or can guess : 
Nay, when departed, to your grave he goes, 
But there indeed he hurts not your repose. 
‘J^uch arc our burthens; part we must 
sustain, 

But need not link new grievance lo the chain; 
Vet men like iiliot.s w ill their frames surround 
With the.se vile shackles, Jior confess they're 
bound : 

In all tliat most coniines them they confide, 
Their slavery boast, and make their bonds 
their j>ride; 

E’en as the pressure galls them, they declare, 
(Good souls!) how happy and how free they 
are! 

As madmen, jtointing round their wretched 
cells, 

Cry, “ Lo! the )>alace where our honour 
dwells.” 

‘.Such is our state ; l)ut I resolve to live 
By rules my reason and niv feelings give; 
N'o legal guards shall keep onthrall’d my mind, 
No slaves eomniand me, and no teachers 
blind. 

‘Tempted by sins, let me their strength defy, 
But have no second in a surplice by ; 

No bottle-holder, with officious aid, 

To cotiifort conscience, weaken'd and afraid : 
Then if I yield, my frailty is not known ; 
And, if I stand, the glory is my own. 

‘ When Truth and Keason are our friends, 
we seem 

Alive ! awake !—the superstitious dream, 
j ‘Oh! then, fair Trutli, for thee alone I seek, 
Friend lo the wLse, supporter of the weak ; 
brom thee we learn whate'er is right and just ; 
Forms to despise, professions to distrust; 
Creeils to reject, pretensions to deride, 

And, following thee, to follow none beside.’ 

Such was the speech ; it struck upon the ear 
1 Like sudden thunder, none expect lo bear. 
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He saw men’s wonder with a manly pride, 
And gravely smiled at guest electrified ; 

‘ A farmer this ! ’ they said, ‘ Oh ! let him 
seek 

That place where he may for his country speak; 
On some great question to harangue for hours, 
While speakers hearing, envy nobler powers! ’ 
Wisdom like this, as all things rich and rare, 
Must be acquired with pains, and kept with 
care; 

In books he sought it, which his friends might 
view, 

When their kind host the guarding curtain 
drew. 

There were historic works for graver hours, 
And lighter verse, to spur the languid powers; 
There metaphysics, logic there had place; 
But of devotion not a single trace— 
iSave what is taught in Gibbon’s florid page, 
And other guides of this inquiring age ; 
There Hume appear’d, and near, a splendid 
book 

Composed by Gay’s good Lord of Bolingbroke: 
With these were mix’d the light, the free, the 
vain, 

And from a corner peep’d thesageTom Paine: 
Here four neat volumes Chesterfield were 
named. 

For manners much and easy morals famed; 
With chaste Memoirs of Females, to be read 
When deeper studies had confused the head. 
Such his resources, treasures where he 
sought 

For daily knowledge till his mind was fraught: 
Then when his friends were present, for their 
use 

He would the riches he had stored produce ; 
He found his lamp bum clearer,when each day 
He drew for all he purposed to display : 

For these occasions, forth his knowledge 
sprung. 

As mustard quickens on a bed of dung ; 

All was prepared, and guests allow’d the 
praise. 

For what they saw he could so quickly raise. 
Such this new friend ; and when the year 
came round. 

The same impressive, reasoning sage was 
found: 

Then, too, was seen the pleasant mansion 
graced 

With a fair damsel—his no vulgar taste; 
The neat Rebecca—sly, observant, still; 


Watching his eye, and waiting on his will; 
Simple yet smart her dress, her manners meek, 
Her smiles spoke for her, she would seldom 
speak : 

But watch’d each look, each meaning to 
detect, 

And (pleased with notice) felt for all neglect. 
With her lived Gwyn a sweet harmonious 
life, 

Who, forms excepted, was a charming wife. 
The wives indeed, so made by vulgar law, 
Affected scorn, and censured what they saw ; 
And what they saw not, fancied ; said ’twas 
sin, 

And took no notice of the wife of Gwyn : 
But he despised their rudeness, and would 
prove 

Theirs was compulsion and distrust, not love; 

‘ Fools as they were! could they conceive 
that rings 

And parsons’ blessings were substantial 
things ? ’ 

They answer’d ‘ Yes ; ’ w’hile he contemp* 
tuous spoke 

Of the low notions held by simple folk ; 

Yet, strange that anger in a man so wise 
Should from the notions of these fools arise; 
Can they so vex us, whom we so despise ? 

Brave as he was, our hero felt a dread 
Lest those who saw him kind should think 
him led ; 

If to his bosom fear a visit paid. 

It was, lest he should be supposed afraid : 
Hence sprang his orders; not that he desired 
The things when done: obedience he re^ 
quired; 

And thus, to prove his absolute command. 
Ruled every heart, and moved each subject 
hand. 

Assent he ask’d for every word and whim, 
To prove that he alone was king of him. 

The still Rebecca, who her station knew, 
With ease resign’d the honours not her due ; 
Well pleased, she saw that men her board 
would grace, 

And wish’d not there to see a female face; 
When by her lover she his spouse was styled. 
Polite she thought it, and demurely smiled ; 
But when he wanted wives and maidens round 
So to regard her, she grew grave, and frown’d; 
And sometimes whisper’d— Why should you 
j respect 

! These people’s notions, yet their forms reject ? * 
3 
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Ciwyn, though from laariiage bond and 
fetter free, 

Still felt abridgment in his liberty ; 
vSomcthiiig of hesitation he betray'd, 

And in her presence thouglit of what lie said. 
Tims fair Uebecca, thougli she walk’d astray, 
His creed rejecting, judged it right to pray ; 
To be at churcli, to .sit willi serious looks, 

To read her MiMe and her Sunday-books; 
She hated all thoa? new an<l daring themes. 
And call'd his free eonj*'etures, ‘devil's 
dreams : ’ 

She honour'd still the prioslhood in her fall, 
And claim'd respect and reverence for them 
al! ; 

CaH'd them ‘of sin’s destructive power the 


foes, 

.•\iid not such blockheads as he might suppose.’ 
(Iwyn to his friends would smile, and some¬ 
times say, 

‘ 'i’is a kind fool, ivliv vex her in her wav ? ’ 
Her way she took, an 1 still had more in view, 
I’or she contrived th it he should take it too. 
The daring freedom of his soul, ’twas i)lain, 
III part was lost in a divided reign ; 

A king and queen, who yet in prudence sway’d 
Their peaceful state, an I were in turn obey’d. 
Vet such our fate, (hat when we jdan (he 


uu hale these doctors; well! but were 
a friend 

And doctor one. your fears would have an end: 
My cousin Mollet—Scotland holds him now — 
Is above all men skilful, all allow ; 

; Of late a doctor, and within a while 
■ lie means to settle in this favour’d isle ; 

; Should he attend you, with lus skill profound, 
You must be safe, and shortly would be sound.’ 

I When men in health against j>hysicians rail, 

They should consider that their nerves niav 

• » 

fail ; 

Who calls a lawyer rogue, may limi.loo late, 
On one of these depends his whole estate: 
Nay, when the world can nothing more 
produce. 

The priest, th’ insulted priesi, may have his 
use; 

Liuse, health, and comfort, lift a man so high, 
These powers are dwarfs that he can scarcely 
spy ; 

Pain, sickness, languor keep a man so low, 

I Tliat these neglected dwarfs to giants grow. 
Happy i.s he who through the medium sees 
Of clear good sense—but Gwyn was not of 
tliose. 

lie heard and lie rejoiced : ' Ah! let him 
] come, 


best, 

Ho.nethiiig arises to ilislurb our rest : 

For though in spirits liigh, in body strong, 
Gwyn somdhing felt—he knew not what — 
was w rong ; 

He wish'd to know, for he believed llic thing, 
If imremoved, would oilier evil bring: 

' She niust perceive of late he couh! not cal, 
And wh(?n he walk’d, ho trembled on his 
feet: 

He had forebodings, and ho soeiii’d as one 
Stopp'd on the road, or threaten’d by a dun ; 
He could not live, and yet, .should lie ap|i|y 
To tho.-.o physicians -he must sooner die.’ 

The mild Ilcbecca heard w ith some disdain, 
-An 1 some distress, her friend and lord com¬ 
plain ; 

flisdeatli she fear’d not,but had painfuldoubt 
Wlnt his dislemper'tl nerves might bring 
about : 

Witli power like hers she tlreaded an allv 
.And yet there was a j'er.son in her eve ; — 
She thought, debated, fix'd—‘ Alas * ' she 
said, 

* A ease like vours must be no more delay’d : 

♦ 


i .Vrid till he fixes, make my bouse his home.' 
Homo came the doctor—he was much 
admired ; 

He told the patient what his case required; 
His hours for sleep, his time local and drink; 
When he should ride, read, rest, compose, or 
think. 

Thus join'd jicculiar skill and art jirofound, 
To make the fancy-sick no more than fancy- 
sound. 

With such attention, who could long be ill ? 
Uelurning liealthproclaim’d lliedoctor’s skill. 
Presents and praises from a grateful h'art 
Were freely oiTcr’d on the patient’s inirt; 

In high repute the doctor seem'd to stand. 
But still had got no footing in the 1 md; 
And, ns he saw the seal was rich and fair, 
Ho felt disposeil to fix Ills station there : 

To gain his purpose he perform’d the i»art 
Of n good actor, and jTepared to start; 

Nt)t like a traveller in a dav serene. 

When the sun shone and when the roads 
w ere clean ; 

Not like the pilgrim, when the morning gray, 
The ruddy eve succeeding, sends his wav ; 
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But ill a season when the sharp east wind 
Had all its inlluence on a nervous iiiind ; 
When past the parlour's front it fiercely blew, 
And Gwyn sal pitying every bird that (lew. 
This strange physician said—’ Adieu! adieu! 
Earewell!—Heaven bless vou ! —if \ ou should 

% 9 

—but no, 

Vou need not fear—farewell ! 'lis time to go.' 

The doctor spoke; and as the patient heard, 
His old disorders (dreadful tr<un !) apjiear'd; 

‘ lie felt the tingling tremor, and the stress 
Upon his nerves that lie could not express ; 
Should his good friend forsake hini, he ]>erliaps 
Might meet his death, and surely a relapse.' 

So, as the doctor seem'd intent to part, 

He cried in terror—' Oh ! be w here thou art: 
Come, thou art yoiuig, and unengaged ; oh ! 
come, 

Make me Uiy friend, give* comfort to mine 
home ; 

I have now symiitoms that require thine aid. 
Do, doctor, stay '—Ih’ obliging doctor stay’d. 

ThusGwynw as happy; hehad now a friend, 
And a meek spouse on wliom he could depend: 
But<now possess'd of male and female guide. 
Divided power he thus must subdivide: 

In earlier days he rode, or sat at case 
Ueclined, and having but himself to ])lease ; 
Now if he would a fav'rite nag bestride 
He sought i)ermission—' Doctor, may I ride?’ 
(Rebecca's eye her sovereign j)leasure told)— 
* I think you may, but guarded from the cold, 
Ride forty minutes.’—Free and happy soul ! 
lie scorn’d submission, and a man's control; 
But where such friends in every care unite 
All for his good, obedience is delight. 

Now Gwyn a sultan bade affairs adieu, 
Led and assisted by the faithful two ; 

The favourite fair, Kebecca, near him sat, 
And whisper'd whom to love, assist, or hale ; 
While the chief vizier cased his lord of caves, 
And bore himself the burden of alTairs : 

No dangers could from such alliance flow. 
But from that law, that changes all below. 
When wint'ry winds with leaves bestrew'd 
the ground; 

.\ik1 men were coughing all the village round ; 
When j)uhlic jiai)ers of invasion told, 
Diseases, faniine.s, perils new and old ; 

When {ihilosoiihic writers fail'd to clear 
I'lie mind of gloom, and lighter works to cheer; 
Then came fresh terrors on our hero's mind — 
Fears unforeseen, and feelings undefined. 


I 

» 


I 


‘ In outward ills,’ he cried, * 1 rest assured 
Of my friend's aid; they will in time bo cured; 
Bui can lii.s ai t subdue, resist, cuntiol 
The.'.e inward griefs and troubles of the soul ? 
Oh ! my Kebecca ! my disoider'd mind, 

No help in study, none in thought can find ; 
What must 1 do, Rebecca ? ’ Sl)c ]>roj)OsC'i 
The parish guide ; but what could Ic disclosed 
To a proud priest ?—' No! him have I delieci, 
Insulted, slighted—shall he Ije my guide ? 
But one there i.s, and if report be just, 

A wise good man, wliom I may safely trust ; 
Wlio goes from house to house, from car to 


ear. 


' To make his truths, his Gospel truths, ap|iear: 
True if indeed they be, 'tis lime that 1 should 
hear : 

I .Send for that man; and if i'ej)ort be ju>t. 
I, like Cornelius, will the teacher trust ; 

But if deceiver, I the vile deceit 

!:^hall .soon discover, and discliarge the cheat.’ 

To Doctor Mollet was the grief confess'd, 
While Gwvn the freedom of his mind e.\- 

4 

press'd ; 

. Vet own'd it was to ills and eiruis jnone, 
j And he for gnilt and frailty must atone. 

! ‘ My books, perhaps,’ the wav'ring mortal 
i cried. 

I ■ Like men deceive—1 would be satislied : 

I And to my soul tin* pious man may bring 
' Comfort and light—do let me try tlie thing.’ 
The cousins met, what jjass'd with Gwyii 
was told : 

‘ Alas ! ’ the doctor said, ‘ how liaid to hold 
! These easy minds, w here all impressions made 
At lirst sink deeply, and then (|uickiy fade ; 
For while so strong these new-born fancies 


I reign, 

; We must divert them, to oppose vain : 
Vou .see him valiant now, he scorns to heed 
' The bigot's llneat'nings or the zealot’s creed ; 
Shook by a dream, he next for truth receives 
What frenzv teaches, and wlial fear believes: 
And this will jdaco him in the power of one 
1 ^\’llom we mu'il s<*ek. because we cannot shun. 

I ^\■isp had been ostler at a busy inn, 

Where he beheld and grew in dread of sin ; 
Then to a Baptists’ meeting found bis way, 
Became a convert, and was taught to pray : 
Then preach'd; and being earnest and sincere, 
Brought oilier sinners to religious fear: 

. Together grew his Inlluence and his fame, 
i Till our dejected hero heard his name : 
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ilis lillle failings wore a grain of pride, 

Raised hy the ntitubers he presumed togiiide : 
A love of presents, and of lofty i»raise 
For his tueek spirit aiul his humble ways ; 
Rut thougli this spirit would on flattery 
feed, 

No praise could blind him and no arts mis¬ 
lead : — 

'I'o him the doctor made the wishes known 
Of liis good patron, but eonceal’d his own ; 
lie of all teaciiers ha'I distrust and doubt, 
Aiul wxs reserved in what he came about: 

'I hough on a plain and simple message sent, 
lie had a secret and a bold intent: 

Their minds at first were deojily veil’d ; 
disguise 

I‘'orm’d the slow s|)eeeh, and op'd the eager 
eyes ; 

Till by degrees sullicient light was thrown 
On every view, and all the business showm 
^^’isp, as a skilful guide who led the blind, 
Had powers to rule atui awe the vapourish 
mind ; 

Rut not the changeful will, the wavering fear 
to bind : 

And should his cotisciencc give him leave to 
dwell 

With (iwyn, and every rival power expel 
(A (lubiotis point), yet he, witli every care, 
Might soon the lot of the rejected share ; 

And otluT Wisps be found like him to reign. 
And then be thrown upon the world again : 
He thought it prudent then, and felt it 
just, 

The present guides of his new friend to trust ; 
True, he eonceived, to touch the harder liearl 
Of the cool ilocb)r, was beyond lus art; 

Rut mild Rebecca he could surely sway, 
While (iwyn would follow where she Kxl the 
wav : 

So to do good, {and why a duly shun, 
Rccavise rewarded for tljo good when done ?) 
He with liis friends would join in all they 
]>]amrd, 

Save when his faith or feelings should with- 
.stand ; 

There he must rest, sole judge of his affairs, 
While they might rule exclusively in theirs. 


When Gwyn bis message to the teacher sent. 
He fear’d his friends would show their dis- 
I content; 

And prudent seem’d it to th’ attendant pair, 
Not all at once to show an a.spect fair: 

' On Wisp they seem'd to look with jealous eye, 

, And fair Rebecca was demure and shy ; 

Rut by degrees the teacher's worth they knew, 
And were so kind, they .seem’d converted too. 
Wisp took occasion to the nymph to say, 

• You must be marriinl : will you name the 

I day ? ’ 

She smiled,—‘ ‘Tis well; but sliould he not 
I comply. 

Is it quite safe th’ experiment to try ? ’— 

‘ My child,’ the teacher said, ‘ Avho feels 
remorse, 

(.\nd feels not he ?) must wish relief of course; 

I Ami can he find it, w hile he fears the crime ?— 

; You rjuist be marriwl ; will you name the 
time?’ 

Glad was tl>e patron as a man could be, 
Y’et marveU'd loo, to tiiul his guides agree ; 

• Rut what the cause ? ’ he cried ; ‘ ’tis 

genuine love for me.’ 

Kach found his part, and letone actdescribo 
The powers and honours of th’ accordant 
tribe : — 

A man for favour to the mansion speedij, 

Ami cons bis threefold task as he proceeds.' 

I To teacher Wisp he bows with humble air, 

I And begs his interest for a barn’s repair : 
'I'hen for the doetor lie imiuiies, who loves 
i To hear applause for what his .skill improves. 
Ami gives for praise, assent,—and to the fair 
He brings of pullets a delicious pair; 

Thus see.s a peasant with discernment nice, 

A love of power, conceit, and avarice. 

Lo ! now the change complete : theconverl 
Gwvn 

Has .sold his books, and has renounced his 
I sin; 

. Mollot his body orders, Wisp his soul, 

, Ami o’er his purse the lady takes control; 
No friends beside he needs, and none attend— 
Soul, body, and estate, has each a friend ; 
And fair Uebeeoa leads a virt\JOus life— 

‘ She rules a mlstre^, and she reigns a wife. 
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Heaven witness [ 

I have been to you a true and humble wife. 

Henry Vllly Act ii, Scene 4. 

Gentle lady, 

When I did first impart my love to you, 

I freely told you all the wealth I had. 

Merebantof Venice, Actiii, Scene2. 

The leisure and the fearful time 
(’uts oh the ceremonious vows of love, 

And ample interchange of sweet discourse, 
Which so long sunder'd friends should dwell 
upon. Richard III, Act v. Scene 3, ' 

I knOM' thee not, old man : fall to thy prayers. I 

2 Henry IV, Act v. Scene 5. 

Farewell, 

Thou pure impiety, and impious purity, j 
For thee I’ll lock up all the gates of love. 
Much Ado about Xolhing, Act iv. Scene 1. ! 


And thus the pair, with expectations vain 
Beheld the seasons change and cliange again : 
Meantime the nymph her tender tales peru.sed, 
Where cruel aunts impatient girls refused; 
While hers, though teasing, boasted to be kind, 
And she, resenting, to be all resign’d. 

The dame wa.s sick, and when the youth 
applied 

For her consent, .she groan’d, and cough’d, 
and cried : 

Talk’d of departing, and again her breath 
Drew hard, and cough’d, and talk’d again of 
death : 

• Here vou mav live, niv Dinah ! here the bov 
And you together my estate enjoy ; ’ 

Thus to the lovers uas her mind express’d, 
Till they forbore to urge the fond request. 
Servant, and nurse, and comforter, and 


Love will expire, the gay, tlie happy dream 
Will turn to scorn, indift’rence, or esteem : 
Some favour’d pairs, in this exchange, are 
bless’d. 

Nor sigh for raptures in a state of rest; 
Others, ill match’d, with minds impair’d, 
repent 

At once the deed, and know no more content; 
From joy to anguish they, in haste, decline,' 
And with their fondness, their esteem resign: i 
More luckless still their fate, who are the prey j 
Of long-protracted hope and dull delay ; 

’Mid plans of bli.ss the heavy hours pa.ss on, 
Till love is wither’d, and till joy is gone. 

This gentle flame two youthful hearts 
po.ssess’d, ' 

The sweet disturber of unenvied rest: 

The prudent Dinah was the maid beloved, J 
And the kind Rupert was the swain approved: 
A wealthy aunt her gentle niece sustain’d. 

He, with a father, at his desk remain’d ; 

The youthful couple, to their vows sincere, 
Thus loved expectant; year succeeding year, 
With pleasant views and hopes, but not a 
prospect near. 

Rupert some comfort in his station saw. 

But the poor virgin lived in dread and aive; 
Upon her anxious looks the widow smiled. 
And bade her wait, ‘ for she wius yet a child.’ 
She for her neighbour had a due respect, 

Nor would his son encourage or reject; 


friend, 

Dinali had .still some duty to attend ; 

But yet their walk ,m hen Rupert’s evening call 
Obtain’d an hour, made siveet amends for all; 
So long they now each other’s thoughts had 
known. 

That nothing seem’d exclusively their own ; 
But with the common wish, the mutual fear, 
They now had travell’d to their thirtieth year. 

At length a i)rospect open’d—but, alas I 
Long time must yet, before the union, pass ; 
Rupert was call'd in other clime, t’ increa.se 
Another’s wealth, and foil for future peace; 
Loth were the lovers ; but the aunt declared 
’Twas fortune’s call, and they must be pre¬ 
pared ; 

• You now are young, and for this brief delay, 
And Dinah’s care, what I bequeath uill pay ; 
All will be yours; nay, love, suppress that 
sigh ; 

Tlie kind must suffer, and the best must die: ’ 
Then came the cough, and strong the .signs it 
gave 

Of holding long contention with the grave. 

The lovers parted with a gloomy view. 
And little comfort but that both were true; 
He for uncertain duties doom’d to steer, 
While hers remain’d loo certain and severe. 

Letters arrived, and Rupert fairly told 
‘ Hi.s cares were many, and his hopes were 
cold; 


} 
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Tlio view more clotulf*!, that wa<; never fair, 
And love alone j)roserv**(l him from despair : ‘ 
In Ollier letters t)riKliter hojies he dri*w, 

‘ llis friends were kin<l, and he believed them 
true.' 

When fhe.sa«e wulow l)inah‘s«;rief descried, 
She wonder'd much why one so liappy sigh'd : 
riien bade her see how her poor aunt sustain’d 
The ills of life, nor murmur’d nor complain’il. 
Ti) vary pleasures, from the lady's chest 
Weredrawn the pe;irly siring and tabby veil ; 
deads, jewels, laces, all their value shown. 
With the kind nolire—’They will be your 
own.' 

This hojie, these comforts cherish'd day by 
day, 

To Dinah’s bosom maile a gradual way ; 

Till love of treasure had as large a part. 

As love of Rupert, in the virgin's heart. 
Whether it bi* that tender passion.s fail, 
i''rom tlieir own nature, while flu* strong 
prevail; 

Or whellier av’riee. like Hu* poison-tree,* 

Rills all beside it, and alone uill lie ; 
Wliatever oaiise prevail'il. I lie pleasure 
grew 

111 Dinah’s soul,—she loved the hoards to 
view; 

With lively joy those comforts she survey’d, 
.\nd love grew languid in the careful maiil. 
Now the grave niece partook the widow's ' 
cares, 

hook’d to t lie great and ruled t lie small nttairs; 
''aw clean'd the plate, arranged the cliina 
show, 

\nd fell her passion for a shilling grow : 

TIT indulgent, aunt increased the maid’s 
delight, 

by pla<-ing tokens of her wealth in .siglil ; 

•'he loved the value of her bonds to tell, 

\nd spake of .stocks, and how Ihcv ro.se anil 
fell. 

This pxssion grew, and gain’d at length 
sucli sway, 

That other jiassions shrank to make it way ; 
Romantic notions now the heart forsook, 

••^Im* read Imt seldom, and she ehangerl her 
hook ; 

► .Aliiisicn Is here ina<le. not to the well-known 
spLcies ot /.vui'uli, called the prison oak. or 
foTirrMldiilrcn, Imt totho or poison-treo of 
.lava : whether it bo real or iniashiary, this Is no 
jiropor place for inqiiin*. 


And for the verses she wxs wont to send, 
•Short was her prose, and she \va.s Rupert's 
friend. 

Seldom she wrote, and then the widow’s 

C«Mlgh, 

And oonslanl call, excused her breaking olT ; 
Who, now oppress’d, no longer took the air, 
Rut sale ami do/.ed upon an exsy chair. 

Tlie cautious iloclor saw the exse wxs clear, 
Rut judged it best to have eompanion.s near ; 
They canii*. they reason'd, they i>rescrit)ed— 
at last, 

Like honest men, they .said their hopas were 
pxsl ; 

Then came a priest—'tis comfort to renoeb, 
When all is over, there was tio negleet; 

And all was over—by her husband’s bones, 
The widow rest.sbenealh I liosrnlptured stones, 
That vet recorl their fondno.ss and their fame, 
\\'hile idl they liTI the virgin's care became ; 
StiM'k, bonds, and buildings;—it disturb’d 
her rest, 

To think what lo;wl of troubles she pos.so.ss’d : 
^'et, if a trouhle, .she resolved to take 
TIT imporUnt duty, for the dotior’s sake; 
.•<110 loo wxs heiro.ss to the widow's taste, 

Her love of hoarding, and her dread of waste. 

S<nnetimes the jmst. wo\ild on lier mind 
intru le, 

.And then a eonllict full of care ensued ; 

The thoughts of Rupert on her mind would 
press, 

llis worth .she knew, but doublinl his success; 
Of old she saw him heedless ; what the boy 
Forbore to save, the man would not enjoy; 
Oft had ho lust (he chance (hat care would 
seize. 

Willing to live, hut more to live at onso: 

Vet could she not a broken vow di fend, 

.\nd Ileav'n, ])erhnps, might yet enrich her 
friend. 

Month after month wxs pass'd, and all were 
spent 

In quiet comfort and in rich content: 
Miseries there wore, and woes the world 
around. 

Rut these had not her plexsant dwelling fo\md; 
••^iie knew that mothers grieved, and widows 
wept, 

And she was sorry, said her prayers, and 
slept: 

Thus pass'd the .seasons, and to Dinah'sboaixl 
Gave what the seasons to (ho rich afford ; 
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For she indulged, nor was her heart so small, 
That one strong passion should engross it all. i 
A love of splendour now wit li av’rice st rove, 
And oft appear’d to be the stronger love : 

A secret pleasure fill'd the widow’s bre.isl, 
When she reflected on the hoards possess’d ; 
But livelier joy inspired th’ ambitious maid, 
When she the purchase of those hoards dis¬ 
play'd : 

In small but splendid room she loved to see 
That all was placed in view and harmony ; 
There, as with eager glance she look’d around, 
She mucli delight in every object found ; 
While books devout were near her—to dost roy, 
Should it arise, an overflow of joy. 

Within tlud fair apartment,guestsmiglil see 
The comforts cull'd for wesdth by vanity : 
Around the room an Indian paper Idazwl, 
With lively tint and figures boldly raised ; 
Silky and soft upon the floor below, 

'riF elastic carpet rose with crimson glow ; 

All things aroun<l implied both cost and care, 
What met the eye was elegant or rare: 

Some curious trifles round the room were hud. 
By hope presented to the wealthy maid : 
Within a costly case of varnish’d wood, 

In level row.s, ‘her polish’d volumes stood ; 
Shown as a favour to a chosen few, 

To prove what beauty for a book could do : 
A silver urn witli curious work was fraught; 
A silver lamp from Grecian pattern wrought: 
Above her head, all gorgeous to behold, 

A time-piece stood on feet of burnish’d gold ; 
A stag’s head crest adorned the pictured case. 
Through the pure crystal shone th’ enameli’d 
face; 

And while on brilliants moved the hands of 
.steel, 

It click’d from pray’r to pray’r, from meal to 
meal. 

Here as tlie lady sate, a friendly pair 
Steptin t’admire the view,and took theirchain 
They then related how the young and gay 
Were thoughtless wandering in the broad 
highway; 

How tender damsels sail’d in tilted boats, 
And laugh’d with wicked men in scarletcoats; 
And how we live in such degen’rate time.s, 
That men conceal their wants, and show 
their crimes; 

While vicious dee<ls are screen’d by fashion’s 
name, 

And what was once our pride is now our shame. 


■ Dinah was musing, as her friends dis¬ 
coursed. 

When these last words a sudden entrance 
forced 

Upon lier mind, and what was once her pride 
And now her .shame, .some painful views 
supplied ; 

Tho\iglits of the past within her bosom i)ress’d, 
And there a change was felt, and was eon- 
fe.ss’d : 

While thus the virgin strove with secret pain, 
Her mind was wandering o’er the troubled 
main ; 

Still she was silent, nothing seem’d to see, 
But sate and sigh’d in pensive reverie. 

The friends prepared new subjects to begin, 
When tall Su.sannah, maiden starch, .stalk’d 
in ; 

Not in her ancient mode, sedate and slow, 

As uhen she came, the mind she kneu-, to 
know ; 

Nor as, when list’ning half an hour before, 
.’^he twice or thrice tapp'd gently at the door: 
But, all decorum cast in wrath aside, 

‘ I think the devil’s in the man ! ’ .she cried ; 

‘ A huge tall sailor, with his tawny check. 
And pitted face, will with my lady speak ; 

He grinu'd an \igly smile, and said he knew , 
Please yovi, mv ladv, ’t would be joy to you ; 
What must I answer ?’—Trembling and 
distress’d 

.^ank the pale Dinah by her fears oppress’d ; 
When thus alarm’d, and brooking no delay, 
.Swift to her room the stranger made his way. 
‘ Kevive, my love ! ’ said he, ‘ I’ve done 
thee harm, 

Give me thy pardon,’ and he look’d alarm : 
Meantime the prudent Dinah had contrived 
Her soul to question, and she then revived. 

‘ .See 1 my good friend,’ and then she raised 
her head, 

■ The bloom of life, the strength of youth is 
fled ; 

Living we die ; to us the world is dead ; 

We parted Mess’d u ith health, and I am now 
Age-struck and feeble, so I find art thou; 
Thine eve is sunken, hirrow’d is thy face. 
And downward look’st thou-so we nm our 

race; . 

And happier they, whose race is nearly run, 

Their troubles over, and their duties done.’ 

‘True, ladv, tnie, we are not girl and boy ; 
But time has left us something to enjoy.’ 
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‘ What! thou hast leam’d my fortune ?— 
yes, I live 

To feel how poor the romfort.s wealth can give; 
Thou too perhaps art wealthy ; but otir fate 
Still mocks our wislie.s, wealth is come too 
late.’ 

‘ To me nor late nor early ; I am come 

Poor as I left thee to inv native home : 

* 

Nor yet,’said Rupert, ‘ will I grieve; ’tismine 
To sl>are tl>y comforts, and the glory thine ; 
For thou wilt gladly take t!>at generous part 
That both exalts and gratiOes tlie heart; 
Wlnle mine rejoices.’—‘ Heavens ! ’ return’d 
the maid, 

‘ This talk to one so wither’d and decay’d ? 
No ! all my care is now to fit my mind 
For other spousal, and to die resign’d : 

As friend and neighbour, I shall hope to see 
These noble views, this pious love In thee ; 
That we together may the change await, 
(luides and spectators in each other’s fate ; 
When fellow-pilgrims, wo shall daily crave 
The mutual prayer that arms us for the grave.’ 

Half angry, half in doubt, the lover gazed 
On the meek maiden, by her speech amazed ; 

‘ Dinah,’said he, ‘do.st thou respect thy vow.s? 
What spousal mean’st thou ?—thou art 
Rupert’s spouse; 

The chance is mine to take, and thine to give ; 
But, trilling this, if we together live: 

Can I believe, that, after all the past. 

Our vows,our loves, thou wilt be false at last? 
Sotnetliing thou hast—I know not what—in 
view ; 

I find thee pious—let me find thee true.’ 

‘Ah! cruel this; butdo, iny friend, depart; 
And to its feelings leave my wounded heart.’ 

‘ Nay, speak at once; and Dinah, lot mo 
know, 

Mean’st thou to take me, now I’m n-rcck’d, 
in tow ? 

Be fair; nor longer keep me in the dark ; 
Am I forsaken for a trimmer spark ? 

Heav n s spouse thou art not ; nor can I 
believe 

That Go I accepts her who will man deceive: 
1 rue I am shatter’d, I have service seen, 
And service done, and have in trouble been; 
My cheek (it shames me not) has lost its red, 
And tlie brown buff is o’er my features spread ; 
Perchance my speech is rude ; for I among 
Th’ untamed have been, in temper and in 
tongue ; 


Have been Irepann’d, have lived in toil and 
care, 

And wrought for wealth I was not doom’d to 
share; 

It touch’d me deeply, for I felt a pride 
In gaining riclics for my destined bride: 
Speak then my fate ; for these my sorrows 
past, 

Time lost, youth fled, liope wearied, and at 
last 

This doubt of thee—a childish thing to tell, 
But certain trtith—my very throat they 
swell; 

Tliey stop the breath, and but for shame 
could 1 

Give way to weakness, and with passion cry ; 
These are unmanly struggles, but I feel 
This hour must end them, and perhaps will 
heal.’— 

Here Dinah sigh’d as if afraid to speak— 
And then repeated—’ Tliey were frail and 
weak ; 

His soul she loved, and hoped lie had the grace 
To lix his thoughts upon a better place.’ 

She ceased with steady glance, as if to see 

The very root of this hypocrisy,— 

He her small fingers moulded in his hard 
And bronzed broad hand ; then told her his 
regard, 

His best respect were gone, but love had still 
Hold in his heart, and govern’d yet the will— 
Or he M'oiild ourse hersaying this, he threw 
The hand in .scorn away, and bade adieu 
To every lingering hope, with every care in 
view. 

Proud and indignant, suffering, sick, and 
poor, 

He grieved unseen; and spoke of love no 
more — 

Till all he felt in indignation died, 

As hers had sunk in avarice and pride. 

In health declining, as in mind distress’d, 
To some in power liis troubles he confess’d. 
And shares a parish-gift;—at prayers lie sees 
The pious Dinah dropped upon her knees; 
Thence as .she walks the street with stately air. 
As chance directs, oft meet the parted pair : 
When he, with tliickset coat of badge-man’s 
blue, 

Moves near her shaded silk of changeful hue; 
When his thin locks of grey approach her 
braid, 

A costly purchase made in beauty’s aid ; 
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When his frank air, and his unstudied pace, 
Are seen with her soft manner, air, and grace, 
And his plain artless look with her sharp 
meaning face; 

It might some wonder in a stranger move, 
How these together could liave talk’d of love. 

Behold them now !—see there a tradesman 
stands, 

And humbl)- hearkens to some fresh com¬ 
mands ; 

He moves to speak, she interrupts him— 
‘ Stay,’ 

Her air expresses—‘ Hark ! to what I say : ’ 
Ten paces off, poor Rupert on a seat 
Has taken refuge from the noon-day heat. 
His eyes on her intent, as if to find 
What were the movements of that subtle 
mind : 

How still!—how earnest is he !—it appears 
His thoughts are wand’ring through his 
earlier years; 

Through years of fruitless labour, to the day 
When all his earthly prospects died away : 


‘ Had I,' he thinks, ‘been wealthier of the two, 
Would she have found me so unkind, untrue ? 
Or knows not man when poor, what man 
when rich will do ? 

Yes, yes ! 1 feel that I had faithful proved. 
And should have soothed and raised her, 
bless’d and loved.’ 

But Dinah moves—she had observed before 
The pensive Rupert at an hiimhle door: 
Some thoughts of pity raised by his distress, 
Some feeling touch of ancient tendernes.s ; 
Religion, duty urged the maid to speak 
In terms of kindness to a man .so weak : 

But pride forbad, and to return M ould prove 
She felt the shame of his neglected love ; 
Nor M’rapp’d in silence could she pas.s, afraid 
Each eye should see her, and each heart 
upbraid ; 

One M'ay remain’d—the M’ay the Levite took, 
Who without mercy could on misery look ; 

{A M'ay perceived by craft, approved by pride). 
She cross’d, and pass’d him on the other 
side. 


TALE V. THE PATRON 


It Mere all one, 

That I should love a bright particular star. 
And think to M'ed it; he is so above me : 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

All's Well that Ends Well^ Act i, Scene 1. 

Poor M'retchos, that depend 
On greatness’ favour, dream ixs I have done,— 
Wak-e and find nothing. 

Cymbeline, Act v, Scene 4. 

And since . . . 

Th’ afiliction of my mind amends, M ith M-hich 
I fear a madness held me. 

The Tempesiy Act v. Scene 1. 

A BOROUGH-KATLIFF, mIio to law was train’d, 
A M’ife and sons in decent state maintain’d ; 
He had his way in life’s rough ocean steer’d, 
And many a rock and coast of danger clear’d: 
He saM’ where others fail’d, and care had he 
Others in him should not such failings see; 
His sons in various busy states Mere placed. 
And all began the sweets of gain to taste, 
Save John, the younger ; who, of sprightly 
parts, 

Felt not a love for money-making arts : 


In childhood feeble, he, for country air, 

Had long resided Mith a rustic pair; 

All round Mhose room M'ere doleful ballads, 
songs, 

Of lovers’ sufferings and of ladies’ MTongs; 
Of peevish ghosts M’ho came at dark mid¬ 
night. 

For breach of promise, guilty men lo fright ; 
Love, marriage, murder. Mere the themes, 
Mith these. 

All that on idle, ardent spirits seize ; 
Robbers at land and pirates on tlie main. 
Enchanters foil’d, spells broken, giants slain ; 
I.egend.s of love, m itli tales of halls and boM'ers, 
Choice of rare songs, and garlands of choice 
flowers, 

And all the hungry mind without a choice 
devours. 

From village-children keiit apart by pride, 
With such enjovments, and without a guide, 
Inspired by feelings all sucli works infused, 
John snatch’d a pen, and Mrote as he pe¬ 
rused: 

With the like fancy he could make his knight 
Slay half an host and put the rest to flight; 
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With Ihp liko kno\0f’(laf*, hf' rnnld make liiiii 

I'rain islr> lo isl«* at ParlliTMiissa's sidi*; 

And witli a liMit yi-f fr(‘P, no Inisy tnain 
i-'orin’d wildor notions of didiylit and pain, 
Tlif» raptnros siiiilos crento, tlio anenish of 
•lisdain. 

->11011 woro thr* fruit> of Jolm’s poolio toil. 
Woods, Itiit still proofs of vijjonr in tlio soil : 
llo nothin^ piirposod Imt uilli vast doliohi, 
f-ot Fanoy looso, and wondor'd at Ikt liii»lil : 
His notions of pootic worth woro liiiii, 

And of his own still-hoanlod jtociry ;— 
Those to liis father's houso ho lioro with pridi*. 
A inisor’s Iroasnro, in his rotmi to ld<lo; 

Till spurr'd by iilory, to a rt*a<lint» friend 
Ho kindly show’d tin* sotnn-ls In* had poun d : 
With orrino jnduinont, llionoh with hoirl 
sinoori*, 

Th it friend exrd.iim’d, ‘ Tlioso hi-autios innst 


Whore each imlnl^onoo was forowoioh'd with 
care, 

And thoorand maxims wore to save and spare: 
Vet in his walks, his cdosot, and his bed, 

Ail frugal cares and prudent counsels tied ; 
And bounteous Fancy, for his f»lowini» mind, 
Wrou:,dit variovis scenes, and all of glorious 
kind ; 

Slaves of the rjrt ;7 and/oHfp / w hat need of you 
When Fancy's self such magic deeds can do ? 

Though rapt in visions of no vidgar kind, 
To common subjects stoop'd our poet's mind ; 
And oft,when wearied witlimoreardent fliglit, 
He felt a spur satiric song to write ; 

A rival biirgess Ids bold muse attack'd, 

And whipp'd severely for a well-known fact; 
For while he seem’d to all demure an<l shy, 
Our pr>(*t gazed at what was passing by ; 
And ev'n his father smileil when playful wit, 
I'rum his young bard, some haughty object. 


appear. 

In Magazines theyclaim'd their share f»f fame, 
riioiigh iindistinguisii'd by their author's 
nanu'; 

And with delight tin* young enthusiast found 
i'he muse of Marctis with Jippl.iuses crown'd, 
riiis heard the f.ither, and with some alart:i : 

' d'lie )»oy,’ said he, ‘ will neither trade mw 
farm ; 

He fouhoth 1 tw and physi<' is until; 

Wit lie may have, but (■arm()t live on wit : 
Let. him his talents then to leandng give, 
Where verse is honour’d, and where poets 
live." 


.folm kept his terms at college unreproved, 
Pook Ins degree, ami left the life he loved : 
.Vot yet ordain’d, his leisure he emplov’d 
In tlie light lahours he so much enjoy'd : 

His favourite notions and hi.s daring views 
Were oherish’d still, and he adored the Mu>e. 

• \ little time, and he shouM hurst to light, 
.Viid ailmiration of the worhl e\<'ite; 

.Mid every friend, now coul and apt to idame 
His fond pursuit, would wonder at his fame.’ 
When led bv fanev, and from view retired. 
He call'll before him all bis heart desired ; 

‘ Fame shall lie mine, then weallli shall I 


posse.s.s, 

And beauty next an ardent lover ble.ss; 

For me the maid shall leave lier nobler slate, 
Happy to rai.se and share her poct’.s fate.’ 
Ho saw each day Ids father's frugal board, 
Wilh simple fare bycaulious prudeneesloreil; 


bit. 

k’rom ancient time.s tlie borough where they 
dwelt 

H.\d mighty contest at elections felt ; 

.-^ir tlodfrey Hall, 'ti.s true, had held in pay 
l.lcctors many for the trying day ; 

Hut in su(‘h golden chain.s to hind them all 
Ueipiircd too much for e’en ."^ir tiodfroy nail, 
memher died, and to supply his place, 

Two heroes enter'd for Ih’ important race; 
.■^irtiodfroy'.s friend and Karl FilzdonneLsson, 
Lord Frederick Darner, both prepared to run ; 
.\nd partial numbers saw wilh vast delight 
Tlieir good young lonl oppose the proud old 
knight. 

Our poet’s father, at a first request, 
iiave the young lord his vote and interest; 
And what he could o\ir poet, for he stung 
The foe by verse satiric, said and sting. 

Lonl Frederick beard of all thi.s youthful zeal. 
And felt as lonls upon a canva.ss feel: 

Ho read the satire, and he .saw the use 
That such cool insult, and such keen aluLse, 
Might on the wavering minds of voting men 
produce; 

'I’lien too his praises were in contrast seen, 

• A lonl as noble as the knight was mean.’ 

• I much rejoice,’ he crietl, ‘ such worth to 
‘ find; 

To this the worKl must be no longer blind : 
Fli.s glory will descend from sire to .son, 

The Hurn.s of English race, the happier 
i Chatterton.’ 
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Our poet’s mind, now hurried and elate, ' 
Alarm’d the anxious parent for his fate; | 

Who saw with sorrow, should their friend 
succeed, j 

That much discretion would the poet need. 

Their friend succeeded, and repaid the zeal j 
The poet felt, and made opposers feel, j 
By praise (from lords how soothing and how 
sweet!) 

And invitation to his noble seat. 

The father ponder’d, doubtful if the brain 
Of his proud boy such honour could sustain ; 
Pleased witli the favours offer’d to a son, 

But seeing dangers few so ardent shun. ! 
Tl»us, when they parted, to the youthful 
breast 

Tlie father's fears U’ere by his love impress'd : 
•There will you find, my son, t he courteous ease 
That must subd\je the soul it means to please ; 
That soft attention uhich ev’n beauty pays 
To wake our passions, or provoke our jiraire ; 
There all the eye beholds Avill give delight, 
•Where every sense is flattered like the sight : 
This is your peril; can you from .such scene 
Of .splendour part, and feel your mind serene, 
.Vnd in the father’s humble state resume 
The frugal diet and the narrow rcom ? ’ 

'I’o this the youth with cheerful heart replied, 
Pleased with the trial, but as yet untried ; 
And while professing patience, should he fail, 
He suffer’d hope o’er reason to prevail. 

Impatient, by the morning mail convey’d, 
The happy guest his promised visit paid ; 
And now arriving at the hall, he tried 
For air composecl, serene and satisfied ; 

As he had practised in his room alone, 

And there acquired a free and easy tone: 
There he had said, * Whatever the degree 
A man obtains, what more than man is he ? ’ 
And when arrived—‘ This room is but a room; 
Fan aught we see the steady soul o’ercome ? 
Let me in all a manly firmness show, 

I pheld by talents, and their value know.’ 

This reason urged; but it surpass’d his skill 
To be in act as manly as in will: 

When he his lordship and the lady saw. 
Brave as he was, he felt oppress’d with awe ; 
And spite of verse, that so much praise had 
won, 

The poet found he was the bailiff’s son. 

But dinner came, and the succeeding hours 
Fix’d his weak nerves, and raised his failing 
powers; 


Praised and assured, he ventured once or 
tuice 

On some remark, and bravely broke the ice ; 
So that at night, reflecting on his words, 

He found, in time, he might converse, with 
lords. 

Now was the sister of his patron seen— 

A lovely creature, with majestic mien ; 

Who, softly .smiling while she look'd so fair, 
Praisedthe young poet u ith siu h friendly air ; 
Such winning frankne.ss in her looks express’d, 
And such attention to her brother's guest, 
That so much beauty, join'd witli spcccli .so 
kind, 

liaised strong (motions in the poet’s mind ; 
Till reason fail’d his bosom to defend 
From the sweet power of this enchanting 
friend.— 

Bash toy! what hope lliy frantic mind 
invades ? 

What love confuses, and uhat pride per- 
1 suades ? 

Awake to truth ! .shouldst thou deluded feed 
On liopes .^o groundless, thou art mad indeed. 

[ What, say'st thou, uise-one ? 'that all- 
powerful love 

‘ Fan fortune's strong impediments remove ; 

‘ Xor is it strange that uorth .should wed to 
worth. 

The pride of genius with the pride of birth.’ 
^\hile thou art dreaming thus, the beauty 
spies 

Love in thy tremor, passion in thine eyes ; 
And with th’ amusement pleased, of conquest 
vain, 

She seeks lier pleasure, careless of thy pain ; 
She gives thee prai.se to humble and confound, 
Smiles to en.'nare, and flatters thee towound. 

Why has .‘•he said tliat in the lowest state 
The noble mind insures a noble fate ? 

And uhy thy daring mind to glory call ? 
That thou may’st dare and suffer, soar and 
fall. 

Beauties are tyrants, and if they can reign, 
They have no feeling for (heir subjects' pain ; 
Their victim’s anguish gives their charms 
applause, 

And their chief glory is the woe they cause : 
Something of this was felt, in spite of love, 
Which hope, in spite of reason, would remove. 
Thus lived our youth, with conversation, 
books, 

And Lady Emma’s soul-subduing looks ; 
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ivOst in (leliglit, astonish’d at his lot, 

All prudence banish’d, all advice forgot— 
Hopes, fears, and every thought, were fix’d 
upon the spot. 

’Twas autumn yet, and many a day must 
frown 

On Brandon-IIall, ere wont my lord to town ; 
Meantime the father, who had lu'ard his hoy 
Liv(‘d in a round of luxury and joy, 

And justly thinking that the youtli was one 
Who, meeting danger, uas unskill’d to shun ; 
Knowing Iiis temper, virtue, spirit, /.oal, 
llowprone to hope ami trust, lielieve ami feel; 
These on the parent’s soul their weight 
impress’d, 

And thus he wrote the counsels of his breast. 

‘ John, thou’rt a genius; thou hast some 
pretence, 

I think, to wit, but hast thou sterling sense ? 
That which, like gold, may through the world 
go forth, 

And always pass for what ’tis truly «-orth ? 
Whereas this genius, like a bill, must fake 
Only tlie val ue our opinions make. 

‘.Men famed for wi t,of dangerous talonl,s vain, 
Treat those of common parts with proud 
disdain ; 

The powers that wisdom would, improving, 
hide, 

They blaze abroad with inconsid’rate pride ; 
While yet but m we probationers for fame, 
They seize the honour they should then 
disfdaim : 

Honour .so hurried to the light must fade, 
The hksling laurels llourish in the shade. 

‘ Oenius is jealous; I have heard of some i 
Who, if unnoticed, grew perversely dumb; 
Nay, different talents would their envy raiscj 
Poets have sicken’d at a dancer’s praise ; 

And one, the happiest writer of lii.s time,' 
Grow pale at hearing Ueynolds wa.s sublime ; 
That Rutland’s duchess wore a heavenly 
.smile — 

And I, said be, neglected all tlio while ! 

A w.i-spisb tribe are tliese, on gilded wings. 
Humming lludr lays, and brandishing their 
stings; 

And thus they move their friends and foe.s 
among. 

I’repare.l for .soothing or satiric song. 

‘ Hear me, my boy; thou hast a virtuou.S 
mind - 

Rut bo thy virtues of the sober kind ; 


Be not a Quixote, ever up in arms 
To give the guilty and the great alarms : 

If never heeded, thy attack is vain ; 

.And if they heed thee, they’ll attack again ; 
Then too in striking at that heedless rale, 
Thou in an instant may’st decide thy fate. 

‘Leave admonition—let tlie vicar gT^e 
Rules how the nobles of his flock should live : 
Nor take that simple fancy (o thy brain, 
That thou canstcure the wicked and the vain. 
‘Our Pope,they .say, once entertain’d the 
wluni, 

Who fear'd not God .should he afraid of him ; 
Butgrant they fear’d him, was it further said, 
That he reform’d (he hearts he made afraid ? 
Hid Chartres mend? Ward, Waters, and a 
score 

: Of (lagraiit felons, with his Hoggings sore ? 
j Wjis Cihhcr silenced? No: with vigour 
I hless’d, 

.\iu! lira/.eu front half earnest, half in jest, 
He dared the bard to battle, and was seen 
In all his glory match’d with Pope and spleen; 
Himself he stripp'd, the harder blow to hit, 
Then boldly m:i(c)i’<l his ribaldry with wit; 
The poet’s conrpiestTruth and Timejiroclaiiu, 
But yet the battle hurt his peace and fame. 
‘Mrive not too much for favour; seem at 
ease, 

And rather pleased thyself, than bent to 
please: 

Cpon thy lord with decent care attend, 
Butnot too near; thou canst not he a friend; 
And favourite he not, ’(is a dangerous post— 
Is gain’d by labour, and by fortune lost: 
Talents like tliino may make a man ap]>rove<l 
But other talents trusted and beloved. 

Look round, my son, and thou wilt early see 
The kind of man thou art not form’d to he. 

‘The real favourites of the great are they 
Who to their views and wants attention pay, 
And pay it ever; wlio, with all their skill*, 
Live to tlie lieart, and learn the .secret will; 
If that he vicious, .soon can they provide 
The favourite ill, and o’er the soul preside ; 
For vice is weakness, and the artful know 
Their p<)\vcr increases as the )>a.ssions grow; 
If indolent the pupil, hard their task ; 

•'^uch minds will ever for nmnsement :\sk ; 
And great the labour: for a man to choose 
Objects for one whom nothing can amuse ; 
For ere those objects cun the soul delight, 
They must to joy the soul herself excite : 
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Therefore it is, this patient, watchful kind 
With gentle friction stir the drowsy mind : 
Fix’d on their end, with caution they proceed, 
And sometimes give, and sometimes take the 
lead ; 

Will now a hint convey, and then retire, 

And let tlic spark awake the lingering fire ; 
Or seek new joys and livelier pleasures bring, 
To give the jaded sense a quick'ning spring. 

‘These arts, indeed, my son must not pursue; 
Nor must he quarrel with the tribe that do : 
It is not safe another’s crimes to know, 

Nor is it wise our j)roper worth to show :— ; 
“ My lord,” you say, “ engaged me for that ; 
worth ; ”— 

True, and preserve it ready to come forth : 

If question’d, fairly answer—and that done, 
Shrink back, be silent, and thy father’s son ; 
For they who doubt thy talents scorn thy 
boast. 

But they who grant them will dislike thee 
most: 

Observe the i)rudent; they in silence sit, 
Display no learning, and affect no wit ; 

They hazard nothing, nothing they assume, 
But know the useful art of ading dumb. 

Yet to their eyes each varying look appears, 
And every word finds entrance at their ears. 

‘Thou art religion’s advocate—take heed, 
Hurt not the cause, thy pleasure ’tis to plead ; 
M'ith wine before thee, and with wits beside, 
Do not in strengl h of reas’ning j)Owers confide; 
What seems to thee convincing, certain, plain. 
They will deny, and dare thee to maintain ; 
And thus will triumph o’er thy eager youth. 
While thou uilt grieve for so disgracing truth. 

‘ With pain I’ve seen, these wrangling wits 
among, 

Faith’sweakdefenders,passionate and young; 
Weak thou art not, yet not enough on guard. 
Where wit and humour keep their watch and 
ward : 

Men gay and noisy will o’erwhehn thy sense, 
Thenloudly laugh atTruth’s and thy expense; 
While the kind ladies will do all they can 
To check their mirth, and cry, “ The good 
young man ! ” 

* Prudence, my boy, forbids thee to com¬ 
mend 

The cause or party of thy noble friend; 

What are his praises worth, who must be 
known 

To take a patron’s maxims for his own ? 


When ladies sing, or in tli\ prc.sence play, 
Do not, dear John, in rapture melt awaj-; 
’Tis not thy part, tl>ere will be lisfners round, 
To cry divine! and dote u[)on the sound ; 
Remember loo, that though the jioor have 
ears, 

They take not in the inu.sic of the sphoro^; 
Thej, must not feel the uarble and the thrill. 
Or be dissolved in cestaev at will; 

Beside, ’tis freedom in a youth like thee 
To drop his awe, and deal in ecstacy ! 

‘ In silent ease, at least in silence, dine, 
Nor one opinion start of food or wine : 

Thou know’st that all the science thou canst 
boast 

Is of thy father’s simple boil'd and roast; 
Nor always these; he sometimes saved his 
cash, 

By interlinear days of frugal hash : 

M ine hadst thou .seldom ; wilt thou be so vain 
As to deeidc on claret or champagne ? 

Dost thou from me derive this taste sublime, 
Who ordered port the dozen at a time ? 

M hen {every glass held precious in our eyes) 
We judged the value by the bottle’s size : 
Then never merit for thy praise assume. 

Its worth well knows each servant in the room. 

‘Hard, boy, thy task, to steer tby way among 
That servile, supple, .shrewd, insidious throng; 
Who look upon thee a.s of doubtful race, 

An interloi)er, one who wants a place: 
Freedom with these let tliv free soul condemn, 
Nor with thy heart’s concents associate them. 

‘Of all be cautious—but be most afraid 
Of the pale charms that grace my lady’s maid; 
Of those sweet dimjilcs, of that fraudful eye, 
The frequent glance design’d for thee to spy ; 
The soft bewitching look, the fond bewailing 
sigh : 

Let others frouii and envy ; she the while 
(Insidious syren !) will demurely smile; 

And for her gentle j)urpose, every day 
Inquire tby wants, and meet thee in thy way ; 
She has her blandishments, and though so 
weak, 

Her person pleases, and her actions speak : 
At first her folly may her aim defeat; 

But kindness shown at length uill kindness 
meet: 

Have some offended ? them will she disdain, 
And, for thy sake, contempt and pity feign ; 
She hates the vulgar, she admires to look 
On woods and groves, and dotes upon a book; 
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Lfl her uiict* see tbcc on her fciitures dwell, 
And hear one siglj, then liberly farewell. 


All green was vanish'd, save ol pine and yew, 
That still display'd their melancholy hue ; 


But, John, reineniher we cannot maintain .'^ave the nrccn hollv with its berries red 


A poor, proud girl, extravagant and vain. 

• Doubt much of friendship ; shouldst thou 
find a friend 

]’loas‘’d to advise fhee, anxious to commend ; 
Should lie the praises he had lieard rejiorl, 
.\nd conlidence (in thee confiding) court; 
.^lucIl of negleciful patrons should he sav, 
.\nd Ihen exclaim—” Mow long must merit 
s(a\-! " 

i'hen show how high thy modest hopes mav 
stretch, 

.\iid jioint to stations far bevoml thv reach : 
Let such dcsigncM', by thy conduct, see 
(('i\ il and cool) he iiuikes no dupe of thee ; 
.\iid he will <piit thee, as a man too wise 
l or him to ruin first, and then despise. 

‘.<uch are tliy dangers;—yet, if thou carist 
steer 

I'.isl all (he perils, all (he (juicksatuL clear. 


m ^ / 

.\nd the green moss t hat o’er the gravel sjiread. 

To public views my lord must soon attend; 
And soon the ladies—would they leave their 
friend ? 

The time was fix'd—approach'd—was Jieur— 
w as come; 

The trying time that till'd his soul with gloom; 
Thoughtful our poet in the morning rose, 
.\nd crierl, ’ One hour my fortune will disclose; 
’ Terrific hour I from thee liave 1 to date 
Life's loftier views, or my degraderl state; 
I'or now to be what I have been before 
Is so to fall, that I can rise no more.' 

I The morning meal wa.s past, and all around 
The mansion rang w ith each discordant sound; 
Haste was in every foot, and every look 
The trav'ller's joy for Lomlon-journey spoke ; 
Not so our youth : whose feelings, at the noise 
Of preparation, had no touch of joys ; 


1 hen m ly st thou profit ; but if storms pre- He i»enslve stood, and saw each carriage 


v.iil, 

If foes beset tliee, if tliy sjiirits fail, — 

No more of winds or waters be the sport, 

Hill in thy father’s mansion lind a jiorl.’ 

Our poet re;id.—• It is in truth/ said he, 

‘ Correct in part, but what is this to me ? 

I love a foolisli Abigail ! in base 
.\ik1 sordid ollice ! fear not such rlisgrace : 

.\m I so blind’ ‘ Or thou w ouldst surely see ^ 

That huly’s fall, if she shouhl stoop to thV!’'T^ dream such dreams !-be sober, and 
• llu! c;ises dilTer.’ ‘True! for what .sur* adieu” 


ilruuii^ 

ready on the lawn : 
The ladies came; and John in terror threw 
One jiainful glance, and (hen his eyes with¬ 
drew ; 

Not with such speerl, but lie in other eyes 
\yith anguish read—* I jiity but despise— 
Unhappy boy ! l»resumpluous scribbler !— 

YOU 


prise 

t’ould from tliy marriage w ith the maid arise ;■* , 
but through the island would the shame lie 
spread, 

Sliould the fair mistress deign with thee to 
wed.’ 

■bdin saw not tliis ; and many a week had 
]»ass’d, 

Hhile the vain beauty held her victim fast ; 
ilic noble friend still condescension sliow 'd, 
Ami, as before, with praises overflow’d ; 

But liis grave lady took a silent view 
Of all that pass'd, and smiling, pitied too. 

Cold grew tlic foggy morn, tlie dav was 
brief, 

l.oo.se un the chorry bung the crimson leaf; 
llic dew dwell ever on the lierb ; the woods 
board with sirnng blasts, with miglih' 
^howeis the flooiK : 


Then came the noble friend—' And will mv 
lord 

\ onchsafe no comfort? droj) no soothing 
word ? 

\es, he nm.st speak : ’ he speaks, ’ My good 
young friend, 

\ ou know my views ; upon my care dej>cnd ; 

V \ thanks to your good father pay, 
.\iui be a student.— Harry, drive away.’ 

.Stillness reign'd all around ; of late so full 
The busy scene, tlesortevl now and dull: 
.''tern is his nature who forbeai's to feel 
ttlooin o’er Ins spirits on such trials steal; 
Most keenly felt our poet as he wont 
I'rom room to room without a fix'd intent; 

‘ .\nd here,’ he thought, ‘ J was caress’d ; 
admired 

\'ere here my Mings; she smlkMl, and I 
a.spirnl: 
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I'bc change how giievous! ^ As he mused, 
a dame 

Ihisv and peevish to her duties came ; 

Aside tlie tables and the chairs she drew, 
And sang and mutter'd in the poet’s view : — 

‘ This was her fortune ; here they leave the 
poor; 

Enjoy themselves, and tliink of us no more : 

1 had a promise ’— here his pride and shame 
L'rgcd liim to fly from this familiar dann* : 
lie gave one farewell look, and by a coach 
Ueach’d his own mansion at the night's 
approach. 

llis father met him with an anxious air, 
Heard his sad tale, and check’d whatseeju'd 
despair; 

Hope was in him corrected, but alive; 

My lord would soniething for a friend con¬ 
trive ; 

His word was pledged ; our hero's feverish 
mind 

Admitted this, and half his grief resign'd : 
But when three months had fled, and every 
day 

l)rew from the sickening hopes their strength 
away, 

The youth became abstracted, pensive, dull: 
He utter’d nothing, though his heart was full; 
Teased by inquiring words and anxious looks, 
And all forgetful of his muse and books ; 
Awake he mourn’d, but in his sleep perceived 
A lovely vision that his i)ain relieved : 

His soul transported, hail’d the happy seat. 
Where once his jdeasure was so pure and 
sweet; 

Wliere joys departed came in blissful view, 
Till reason waked, and not a joy he knew. 

Questions now vex’d his spirit, most from 
those 

^Vho are called friends, because they are not 
foes: 

‘ John ! ’ they would say ; he, starting, 
turn’d around; 

‘ John ! ’ there was something shocking in 
the sound ; 

III brook’d he then Ihe'pert familiar phrase. 
The \mtaught freedom, and th’ inquiring gaze: 
Much was his temper touch’d, his spleen 
provoked, 

When ask’d how ladies talk’d, or walk’d, or 
look’d ? 

‘ Wliat said my lord of politics ? how spent 
He there Ins time ? and was he glad he went ? ’ 


At length a letter came, both cool and brief, 
But still it gave the buithen'd heart relief; 
Though not inspired by lofty hopes, the youtli 
riaecd much reliance on Lord Frederick's 
trulli; 

.'Summon'd to touii, he tliought the visit one 

' Where something fair and frieiidlv would be 

• % 

done; 

Although ho judged not, as before liis fall. 
Wlieii all was lov** aud I'romisc al the hull. 

Arrived iu town, he early sought to know 
The* fate such dubious friendship uould 
j bestow : 

i At a tall building trembling he aitj)ear'd, 
And his low ra[i was indistiiicll}’ heard ; 

A well-known st.vant came—'A while, 
j said lit , 

I * Be ijleased to wait : my lorO has cumjiany.’ 
> Alone our hero sate : the news in hand, 

I Which though he read, he could not under- 

Cold was the day : in days so cold us these 
There needs a (ire, where minds and bodies 
i freeze; 

The vast and echoing room, the polish'd grate, 
j The crimson chairs, the sideboard with its 
1 plate; 

^ The s])lendid sofa, which, though made for 
rest, 

He then had thought it freedom to liave 
jiress’d ; 

The shining tables, curiously inlaid, 

all in comfortless jiroud style display'd ; 
And to the troubled feelings terror gave, 
That made the once-dear friend, thesiek’ning 
slave. 

‘ Was he forgotten V ’ Thrice upon his ear 
Struck the loud clock, yet no relief was near; 
Each rattling carriage, and each thundering 
stroke 

On the loud door, tlie dream of fancy broke ; 
Oft as a servant ehaiieed the way to conic, 

‘ Brings he a message ? ’ no ! he juiss'd the 
room ; 

At length ’(is certain ; ‘ .'!^ir, you will attend 
At twelve on Thursday ! ’ Thus the day had 
end. 

Vex’d bv these tedious hours of needless 
% 

pain, 

John left the noble mansion with disdain ; 
For there was something in that still, cold 
])lace, 

TbAtsecin’d lo threaten ami j)ort(‘nd di>grace 
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Punctual again the modest rap declared 
The youth attended ; then was all prepared : 
P’or the same servant, hy his lord s cominatid, 
A paper oller’d to his trembling hand : 

‘ .Vo more I ’ he cried ; ‘ disdains he to alTord 
One kind expressiori, one consoling word ? ’ 
With troubled spirit he began to read 
That ‘ In the church my lord could not 
succeed ; * 

Who had * to peers of either kind ajiplied, 
And was witii dignity and grace det>ied ; 
\Vhile his own livings were by men possess’d, 
Not likely in. their chancels yet to rest; 

-Vnd therefore, all things weigh’d (as he, my 
lord, 

Had done maturely, and he pledged his 
word). 

Wisdom it seem’d for John to turti his view 
To busier scenes, and bid the church adieu ! ’ 
Here grieved theyoutli; ho felt his father's 
pride 

Must with his own bo shock’d and mortilied ; 
Miitwhen ho found his future comforts placed 
Whorehe, alas! conceived himself disgraced — 
In some appointment on the London quays, 
lie bade hirewell to honour and to Cixse ; 

His spirit fell, and, from that hour assured 
How vain his dreams, ho suffer’d and was 
cured. 

Our poet hurried on, with wish to fly 
From all mankind, to be conceal’d, and die. 
.Vlas 1 what hopes, what high rotn.intic views 
Did that one visit to the soul infuse, 

Which cherish’d with such love, ’twas worse 
than death to lose ! 

8 I 1 II he would strive, though painful Wiis the 
strife, 

To walk in this appointed road of life; 

0/1 these low duties duteous ho would’ wait. 
And patient bear the anguish of his fate, 
'riianks to the patron, but of coldest kind, 
Fxpress’d the sadness of the poet’s mind j 
^\■hose heavy hours were p;vs.s’d with busy 
men. 

In the dull practice of Ih’ ollicial pen ; 

Wlio to .superiors imLst in time impart 
(I lie custom (his) his progress in their art: 
Hut so had grief on his perct*ption wrouglit, 
lhat all unheeded were the duties taught; 
No answers gave ho when lii.s trial came, 
Silent he stood, but suflering without shame ; 
-Viui they observed that uords severe or kind 
Made no impression on his wounded mind ; 1 


I'or all perceived from whence his failure rose, 
ilome grief whose cause he deign’d not to 
disclose. 

\ soul averse from scenes and works so new, 
; Fear ever shrinking from the vulgar crew; 
Distaste for each mechanic law and rule, 
Ihoughts of past honour and a patron cool; 
.V grieving parent, and a feeling mind, 
limid and ardent, tender and retined : 
These all with mighty force the youth {issail’d, 
Till his soul fainted, and his reiison fail'd : 


\\ hen this w;ui known, and some debate arose 
How they who saw it should the fact disclose, 
He found their purpose, and in terror Hod 
From unseen kindness, with mistaken dread. 

.Meantime tho parent Wiw distress’d to find 
His .son no longer for a jiriest design’d ; 

Ihit still he gain’d some comfort by the news 
Of John's promotion, though with humbler 


views 


For he conceivt'd lhat in no distant lime 
The hoy would learn to scramble and to 
climb ; 

Ho Ijtllo tlmught a son, his hope and pride, 
His favour’d hoy, was now a home denied ; 
Ves ! while (he parent was intent to trace 
How m<*n in otlico climb from place to place, 
By day, by night, o’er moor and heath and 
hill, 

Koved (he sad youth, M idi ever-changing will, 
^ 0 ^ J ^ exjioswl to every ill. 

Thus as he sate, absorb’d in all the caro 
And all the hope that anxious fathers share, 
.\ friend abruptly to his jwesenco brought, 
With (remhlirig hand, the subject of his 
thought; 

W liom he had found ntllicled and subductl 
By hunger, sorrow, cold, and solitude. 

iMlent he enter’d the forgotten room, 

.Vs ghostly forms may he conceivc'd to come ; 
With .sorrow-shrunken face and hair upriglit, 
He look’d dismay, neglect, despair, ulTrighl; 
But, dea<l to comfort, and on misery llirown, 
His ]>arent s loss he felt not, nor iiis own. 
The good man, struck with horror, critnl 
aloud, 

Ami drew around him an a-stonish’d crowd ; 
The sons and servants to the father ran, 

To share the feelings of the grieved old man. 
‘ Our brother, speak ! * they all exclaim'd; 
‘explain 

Thy grief, thy suflering: but they ask’d 
in vain. 
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The friend told all he knew ; and all wai 
known, 

Save the sad causes u’henee the ills had grown: 
I3ut, if obscure the cause, they all agreed 
From rest and kindness must the cure pro¬ 
ceed : 

And he was cured ; for q\uet, love, and care, 
Strove with the gloom, and broke on the 
despair; 

Yet slow their progress, and, as vajiours move 
Dense and reluctant from the wintry grove ; 
All is confusion till the morning light 
Gives the dim scene obscurely to the sight ; 
More and yet more defined the trunks appear, 
Till the wild prospect stands distinct and 
clear;— 

Ho the dark mind of our young poet grew 
Clear and sedate; the dreadful mist with¬ 
drew ; 

And he resembled that bleak wintry scene, 
tfad, though unclouded; dismal, though 
serene. 

At times he utter’d, ‘ What a dream was 
mine ! 

And what a prospect! glorious and divine ! 
Oh I in that room, and on that night to 
sec 

Those looks, that sweetness beaming all on 
me ; 

That syren-flattery—and to send me then, 
Hope-raised aiul soften’d, to those heartless 
men ; 

That dark-brow’d stern director, pleased to 
show 

Knowledge of subjects, I disdain'd to know ; 
Cold and controlling—but ’tis gone, 'tis past ; 
1 bad my (rial, and have ))eaee at last.’ 

Now grew the youth resign'd ; lie bade 
adieu 

To all that hojie, to all that fancy drew; 

His frame was languid, and the hectic heat 
Flush’d on his pallid face, and countless beat 
The quick’ning pulse, and faint the limbs that 
bore 

The slender form that soon would breathe no 
more. 

Then hope of holy kind the soul sustain’d. 
And not a lingering thought of earth remain’d; 
Now' Heaven had all, and he could .smile at 
love. 

And the wild sallies of his youth reprove ; 
Then could be dwell upon the tempting days 
The proud aspiring thought, the partial praise; 


Victorious now, his worldly views were closed, 
And on the bed of death the youth reposed. 

The father grieved—but as the poet’s heart 
Was all unfitted for his earthly part; 

As, he conceived, some other haughty fair 
U ould, had he lived, have led him to despair ; 
As, with this fear, the silent grave shut out 
All feverish hope, and all tormenting doubt ; 
While the strong faith the pious youth 
possess’d, 

Ilis hopes enlivening, gave his sorrows rest; 
JSoothed by these thoughts, he felt a mournful 

joy 

For his a.spiring and devoted boy. 

Meant ime tlienews tbrougii various cbaimels 
^l)read, 

The youth, once favour’d with such praise, 
was dead : 

‘ Kmma,’ the lady cried, ‘ my words attend, 
Vour syren-smiles have kill’d your humble 
friend ; 

The hope you raised can now delude no more, 
Nor charms, that once inspired, can now- 
restore.’ 

Faint was the flush of anger and of shame, 
That o'er the check of conscious beauty came : 
‘ You censure not,’ she said, ‘ the sun’s bright 
rays, 

When fools imj)rudent dure the dangerous 
gaze; 

.And should a strijding look till he were blind, 
Yo\i would m)t justly call the light un¬ 
kind ; 

' But is he dead ? and am I to suppose 
The i)Ower of poison in such looks as those ?’ 
She spoke, and, ]K>in(ing to the mirror, cast 
A pleaded gay glance, and curtsied as she 
pass'd. 

My lord, to whom the poet's fate was told, 
Was much aft'ected, for a man so cold : 

‘ Dead ! ’ said his lordship, ‘ run distracted, 
mad ! 

T’pon my soul I’m sorry for the lad ; 

And now, no doubt, Ih’ obliging world will say 
That mv liaish usage help’d liim on his way i 
What! I siij»pose, I should have nursed his 
muse, 

And with champagne have brighten’d up his 
views ; 

Then had he made me famed my whole life 
long, 

And stunn’d my ears with gratitude and 
song. 
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Still should the father hear that I regret 

Our joint misfortune—Ves! Minot forget.’— 
Thus they :—The father to his grave con¬ 
vey’d 

The son he loved, and his last duties paid. 

' There lies my boy,’ he cried, ‘ of care 
bereft, 

And, Heav’n be praised. I’ve not a genius 
left: 


No one among ye, sons! is doom’d to live 
On high-raised hopes of what the great may 
give; 

None, with e.xalted views and fortunes mean, 
To die in anguish, or to live in spleen : 

Your pious brother soon escaped the strife 
Of such contention, but it cost his life ; 

You then, iny sons, upon yourselves depend. 
And in your own exertions find the friend.’ 


TALE VI. THE FRANK COURTSHIP 


\ es, faith, it is itiy cousin's duty to Tiiakc 
curtsy, and .say, * Father, as it please you’; 
hut yet for all that, cousin, let him be a hand¬ 
some fellow, or else make another curtsy, 
and .say, ‘ Father, as it please me.’ 

Much Ado about .\nfhing, Act ii. Scene 1. 

He cannot flatter, he ! 

An honest mind and plain—ho must speak 
truth. 

hi»y Lear, Act ii. Scene 2. 

Ood hath given you one face, and you 
make yourselvei another; you jig, you 
amble, and you liip and you nick-name Hod’s 
creatures, and make vour wantonness your 
ignorance. 

Hamlet, Act iii, Scene I. 
What fire i.s in mine cars ? (an this he true ? 
Stand I condemn’d for pride and scorn so 
much ? 

Ado about yothiu'j, Act iii, Scene 1. 


Grave .lomis Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sir 
Wiks.siK feet higli,and look’d si.x ineheshigliei 
l■'^eef, morose, (ielermined, solemn, slow, 

\\ ho knew the man, conhl never cease ( 
know; 

His faithful spouse, when .lomis wa.s not !>' 
H m 1 a firm presence and a steady eve ; 

Hut with her hu.shand <Iropp’d lier look an 
tone. 

And Jonas ruled um|uestion'd and alone. 

He rea 1, and oft would quote the saere 
words, 

How i)ious IiiLshands of their wives wei 
lords; 

Sar.di called Abraham lord ! and who eoul 

•N> Jona-s thought, a greater man than he ? 
Himself he view’d with undisguised respect 
An I never pardon’d freedom or neglect. 


They had one daughter, and this favourite 
child 

Had oft the father of his spleen beguiled ; 
Soothed by attention from her early yeiirs. 
She gain’d all wishes by her smiles or tears : 
Hut Sybil then was in that playful time. 
When contradiction is not held a crime ; 
When parents yield tlioir children idle praise 
For faults corrected in their after days. 

I’eace in the sober house of Jonas dwelt, 
\\‘here each Ins duty and his station felt: 
Yet not that peace some favour’d mortals find, 
In e(jual vieus and harmony of mind ; 
Notthesoft peace that blesses those who love, 
W here ail with one consent in union move; 
Hut it was that which one superior will 
Conmi.uuls, by making all inferiors still; 

\\ ho bids all murmurs, all objections cease, 
Ami u ith imperious voice announces—Peace ! 

I liey were, to wit, a remnant of that crow, 
'Mio, jis their foes maintain, their sovereign 
slew ; 

.\n imlependent race, precise, correct, 

Who ever married in the kindred sect: 

No son or daughter of their order wed 
A friend to Kngland’s king who lost his head ; 
rromwell was still their saint, and when they 
met, 

They mourn'd that saints* were not our rulers 

vet. 

hix’d were their habits; they arose betimes, 
Then pray d their hour, and sang tlieir partv- 
rhvmes : 

Th«‘ir meals were plenteous, regular, and plain; 
The trade of Jomvs brought him constant gain; 

• * This api>ellation is here not used ironically, 
n-Twith malignity; but it is taken merely lo 
tlesigna o a morosely devout people, with pecu¬ 
liar austerity of maniici's. 
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Vender of bops and njalt, of coals and corn— 
And, like his father, he was merchant bom : 
Xeat was their bouse ; each table, chair, and 
stool, 

Stood in its place, or moving moved by rule ; 
No lively print or picture graced the room ; 
A plain brown paper lent its decent gloom ; 
But here the eye, in glancing round, survey’d 
A small recess that seem’d for china made ; 
Such pleasing pictures seem’d this pencill'd 
ware, 

That few would search for nobler objects 
there— 

Vet, turn’d by chosen friends, and there 
appear’d 

His stern, strong features, whom they all 
revered ; 

For there in lofty air was seen to stand 
The bold protector of the conquer’d land ; 
Drawn in that look with whicli he wept and 
swore, 

Turn’d out the members, and made fast the 
door, 

Kidding the house of every knave and drone, 
Forced, though it grieved his soul, to rule 
alone. 

The stern still smile each friend approving 
gave, 

Then turn’d the view, and all again were 
grave. 

There stood a clock, though small the 
owner’s need, 

For habit told when all things should proceed; 
Few their amusements, but when friends 
appear’d, 

They with the world’s distress their spirits 
cheer’d ; 

The nation’s guilt, that would not long endure 
The reign of men so modest and so pure: 
Their town was large, and seldom pass’d a day 
But some had fail’d, and others gone astray ; 
Clerks had absconded, wives eloped, girls flown 
To Gretna-Green, or sons rebellious grown ; 
Quarrels and fires arose;—and it was plain 
The times wore bad ; the saints had ceased 
to reign ! 

A feu- yet lived to languish and to mourn 
For good old manners never to refuni. 

Jonas had sisters, and of these was one 
Vho lost a husband and an only son : 
Twelve months her sables she in sorrow wore. 
And mourn’d so long that she could inouni 
no more. 


Distant from Jonas, and from all her race, 
She now resided in a lively place; 

There, by the sect unseen, at whistshe play’d, 
Nor was of churchmen or their church afraid : 
If much of this the graver brother heard, 

He something censured, but he little fear’d; 
He knew her rich and frugal; for the rest, 
He felt no care, or, if he fell, suppress’d : 
Nor for companion when she ask’d her niece, 
Had he suspicions that disturb’d bis peace ; 
Frugal and rich, these virtues as a charm 
Preserved the thoughtful man from all alarm; 
An infant yet, she soon would home return. 
Nor stay the manners of the ^\orld to learn ; 
Meantime his boys would all his care engross. 
And be his comforts if he felt the loss. 

ThcsprightlySybil,i>leascd andunconlined, 
.Felt the pure pleasure of the op’ning mind: 
All here was gay and cheerful—all at home 
Unvaried quiet and unrufiled gloom : 

There were no changes, and amusements few; 
Hero, all was varied, wonderful, and new ; 
There were plain meals, plain dresses, and 
grave looks— 

Here, gay companion.s and amusing books; 
And tlie young beauty soon began to taste 
The tight vocations of the scene she graced. 

A man of business feels it as a crime 
On calls domestic to consume his time; 

Yet this grave man had not so cold a heart, 
But with his daughter lie was grieved to part: 
And he demanded that in every year 
The aunt and niece should at his house appear. 
‘ Yes ! we must go, my child, and by our 
dress 

A grave conformity of mind express ; 

Must sing at meeting, and from cards refrain, 
The more t’ enjoy wlien mc return again.’ 
Thus sjiakc the aunt, and the discerning 
child 

Was pleased to learn how fathers are beguiled. 
Her artful part (he young dissembler took, 
And from Hie matron caught Ih’ approving 
look: 

AMien thrice the friends had met, excuse was 
sent 

For more delay, and Jonas was content ; 
j Till a tall maiden by her sire v>a.s seen, 

In all the bloom and beauty of sixteen ; 

He gazed admiringshe, with visage prim, 
Glanced an arch look of gravity on him ; 

For she u'as gay at heart, but wore disguise, 
I And stood a vestal in her father’s eyes : 
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Pure, pensive, simple, sad ; the damsel’s 
heart, 

When Jonas praised, reproved her for the 
part; 

For Sybil, fond of pleasure, gay and light. 
Had still a secret bias to the right; 

\’ain as she was—and (laltery made her 
vain— 

Her simulation gave her bosom j>ain. 

Again return'd, the uiafron and the niece 
Found the late quiet gave their joy increase; 
The aunt infirm, no more her visits paid, 
but still with her sojourn’d the favourite 
maid. 

Letters were sent when franks could be 
procured, 

And when they could not, silence was euduretlj 
All were in health, and if they older grew, 

It seem’d a fact that none among them knew ; 
The aunt and niece still led a pleasant life,' 
And quiet ilays had Jonas and his wife. 

Near him a widow dwelt of worthv fame, 
Like his her manners, and her creed the same; 

1 he weaUh her husband left,her care retainM 
I or one tall youth, and widow she remain'd ; 
His love respectful, all her care repaid. 

Her wishes watch’d, and her commands 
obev’d. 

Sober he was and grave from early youth. 
Mindful of forms, but more intent on truth; 
In a liglit drab he uniformly <lress’d, 

And look serene th’ unrullled mind express’d; 

A hat with ample verge his brows o‘ers|)read 
And bis brown locks curl’d gracefid on his 
head ; 

\et tnight observers in his speaking eye 
Some observation, some acuteness spy ; 

Ihe fnendly thought it keen, the ireache 
deem’d it siv ; 

Vet not a crime could fo,- or friend detect, 
His act.ous all were, like I,is .speech, correct; 
Ami they who jested on a mind so sound. 
Lpon his virtues must their laughter found; 

liaste sober, solemn, ami devout they named 

Him who was thus, and not of this asham.^I. 


'VOWS 


Then ere the widow or her son should choose 
Some happier maid, he would explain his 
views; 

Now she, like him, was politic and shrewd, 

U ith strong desire of lawful gain embued ; 
io all he said, she bow’d with much respect, 
Pleased to comply, yet seeming to reject; 
Cool and yet eager, each admired thestrongth 
Of the opponent, and agreed at length: 

As a drawn battle shows to each a force, 
Powerful as his, he honours it of course; 

So in these neighbours, each tho power 
discern’d, 

And gave Ihe i)raiso that was to eachreturn’d. 

Jonasnow ask’d hisdaughter—and the aunt. 

Though loth to lose her, was obliged to 
grant 

but would not Sybil to the matron cling, 
And fear to leave the shelter of her wing ? 
No ! in the young there lives aloveof change, 
to the easy they prefer the strange ! 
Then too the joys she once pursued with zeal, 
I roni uhist and visits sprung, she ceased to 
feel; 

When with the matrons Sybil first sat doun, 
Io cut for partners and to stake her crown, 
Phis to tho youthful iiutid ]>refermcnt seem’d, 
^\ho thought what woman she was (lien 
esteem'd ; 

but in few years, when she perceived, indeed, 
The real woman to the girl succeed, 

No longer tricks and honours till’d her mind, 
but other feelings, not so nell delinwl ; 

She then reluctant grew, ami thought it hanl, 
lo sit ami ponder o’er an ugly card ; 

Uather the nut-tree shade the nvmph 
proforr'd, 

I leased with the pensive gloom and evening 
bird ; 

Ibither, from eoinpany retired, she took 
The silent walk, or read tlie fav'rite book. 

The father’s letter, sudden, short,and kind, 
Awaked lier wonder, and disturb’d lierniind ; 
.‘^he found neiv dreams upon her fancy seize, 
ild roving thoughts and endless reveries : 

# 1 ^ • 


Sucli were tl.o ri.. i.7 —moughls amt omlles.s rover es : 

o,uno;-.u..l wh.-n .ho ..unt 


I I . ' III 

IJ 'Vhom be warmly wish’d to liml a son : 

iliree years had pa.ss’d since he had Svl)il 
seen ; 

but she wasdoubtless whatshe oncehad been 

Lovely and mild, obedient and discreet: 

Iho 


perooiviHl 

The tea« of Sybil, and how much she 
grieved— 

To love for her that tender grief she laid, 

1 hat various, soft, contending piussionsmade. 


n.iir iniKi iMt.« ...I Vi , ,, I •““''‘*>.5>w*i,comenaingpiussionsmn< 

moo " i in her falhcr's arm., 

' ^ His pride exulted in a daughter's charms; 
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A maid accomplish’d he was pleased to find, 
Nor seem’d the form more lovely than the 
mind : 

But when the fit of pride and fondness fled, 
Hu saw his judgment by his hopes misled ; 
High were the lady’s spirits, far more free 
Hermodeof speaking than a maid’s should bo; 
Too much, as Jonas thought, she seem’d to 
know, 

And all her knowledge was disposed to show; 
•Too gay her dress, like theirs who idly dote 
On a joung coxcomb, or a coxcomb’s coat; 
In foolish spirits when our friends appear, 
And vainly grave when not a man is near.’ 

Thus Jonas, adding to his sorrow blame, 
And terms disdainful to his sister’s name :— 

‘ The sinful wretch has by her arts defiled 
The ductile spirit of my darling child.’ i 
‘The maid is virtuous,’ said the dame— 
Quoth he, 

‘ Let her give proof, by acting virtuously: 

Is it in gaping when the elders pray ? 

In reading nonsense half a summer’s day ? 

In those mock forms that she delights to trace. 
Or her loud laughs in Hezekiah’s face ? 

She—0 Susannah !—to the world belongs ; 
She loves the follies of its idle throngs. 

And reads soft tales of love, and sings love’s 
soft’ning songs. 

But, as our friend is yet delay’d in town, 

We must prepare her till the youth comes 
down ; 

You shall advise the maiden ; I will threat; 
Her fears and hopes may yield us comfort 
yet.’ 

Now the grave father took the lass aside, 
Demanding sternly, ‘Wilt thou be a bride ? ’ 
She answer’d, calling up an air sedate, 

‘ I have not vow’d against the holy state.’ 

‘ No folly, Sybil,’ said the parent; ‘ know 
hat to their parents virtuous maidens owe: 
A worthy, wealthy youth, whom I approve. 
Must thou prepare to honour and to love. 
Formal to thee his air and dress may seem, 
But the good youth is worthy of esteem ; 
Shouldst thou with rudene.ss treat him; of 
disdain 

Should he with justice or of slight complain. 
Or of one taunting speech give certain proof. 
Girl! I reject thee from my sober roof.’ 

‘ My aunt,’ said Sybil, ‘ will with pride 
protect 

One whom a father can for this reject; 


Nor shall a formal, rigid, soul-less boy 
My manners alter, or my views destroy ! ’ 
Jonas then lifted up his hands on high, 
And utt’ring something ’twixt a groan and 
sigh, 

Left the determined maid, her doubtful 
mother by. 

‘ Hear me,’ she said; ‘ incline thy heart, 
my child, 

And fix thy fancy on a man so mild : 

Thy father, Sybil, never could be moved 
By one who loved him, or by one he loved. 
Union like ours is but a bargain made 
By slave and tyrant—he will be obey’d ; 
Then calls the quiet, comfort—but thy youth 
Is mild by nature, and as frank as truth.’ 

‘ But will he love ? ’ said Sybil; ‘lam told 
That these mild creatures are by nature cold.' 

‘ Alas! ’ the matron answer’d,' much I dread 
That dangerous love by which the young are 
led! 

That love is earthy ; yo\j the creature prize, 
And trust your feelings and believe your eyes: 
Can eyes and feelings inward worth (le.scry ? 
No ! my fair daughter, on our choice rely ! 
Your love, like that display’d upon the stage, 
Indulged is folly, and opposed is rage ;— 
More prudent love our sober couples show, 
All that to mortal beings, mortals owe; 

All flesh is grass—before you give a heart, 

I Remember, Sybil, that in death you part; 
And should your husband die before your love, 
What needless anguish must a widow prove! 
No! my fair cliild, let all such visions cease ; 
Yield but esteem, and only try for peace.’ 

‘ I must be loved,’ .said Sybil; ‘ Imust see 
The man in terrors u’ho aspires to me ; 

At my forbidding frown, his heart must ache, 
His tongue mu.st falter, and his frame must 
shake: 

And if I grant him at my feet to kneel, 
What trembling, fearful pleasure must he feel; 
Nay, such the raptures that my smiles inspire, 
That reason’s self must for a time retire.’ 

* Alas ! for good Josiah,’ said the dame, 
‘Thesewicked thoughtswould fill his soul with 
shame; 

He kneel and tremble at a thing of dust! 
He cannot, child : ’—the child replied, ‘He 
must.’ 

Thev ceased : the matron left her with a 
frown ; 

So Jonas met her when the youth came down; 
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‘ Behold,' said he, ‘ thy future spouse attends; 
Receive him, daughter, as the best of friends; 
Observe, respect liirn—humble be each word. 
That uelconjes home thy husband and thy 
lord.’ 

Forewarn’d, thought Sybil, with a bitter 
smile, 

I sliall prepare my manner and my style. 

Fre yet Josiah enter’d on his task. 

The father met hitn—‘ Iteign to wear a mask 
A few dull days, Josiah—but a few— 

It is our duty, and the sex’s due ; 

I wore it once, and every gratefid wife 
Repays it with ohedtence through her life: 
Have no regard to Sybil’s dress, have none 
To her pert language, to her flippant tone: 
Henceforward tliou shalt rule utuiuestioned 
and alone ; 

And she thy pleasure in thy looks shall seek— 
How she shall dress, and whether she may 
speak.’ 

A sober stiiile return'd the youth, and salt), 

‘ (’an 1 cause fear, who am myself afraid ’ 
Sybil, mean t iiiie, sat I bought ful in luT room. 
And often wonder’d— Will the creature 
come ? 

Xothing shall tempt, .shall force me (o bestow 
My hand upon him-yet I wish to know.’ 

The door uncloseil, aiitl she beheld her sire 
Lead in the youth, then hasten to retire ; 

‘ Daughter, my friend -my daughter, friend ’ 
—lie cried, 

Ami gave a meaning look, and stepp’d asule; 
That look contain’d a mingled threat ami 
prayer, 

‘ Do take him, child -ofTend him, if you dare.’ 

Thocouplegazed—weresilent,and themaid 

Look’d ill his face, to make the man afraid ; 
The man, unmoved, upon the maiden cast 
A steady view—so salutation pas.s’il: 

But in this instant .“Sybil’s eye had seen 
The tall fair person, and the still staid mien ; 
The glow that temp’rance o’er (he cheek had 
spread. 

Where the soft down half veil’d the purest 
red; 

Ami the serene deportment that proclaim’d 
A heart unspotted, ami a life unblanied : ' 

But then with (lie.se she saw attire too plain, 
The pale brown coat, though worn without' 
a slain ; 

The formal air, and soinelliing of tlie pride 
That indicates the wealth it seems to hide; 


And looks that were not, she conceived, 
exempt 

From a proud pity, or a sly contempt. 

Josiah's eyes liad their employment too, 
Engiiged and soften’d by so bright a view; 
A fair and meaning face, an eye of fire, 

Tliat check’d the bold, and made the free 
retire : 

But (hen with these he mark’d the studied 
<iress 

And lofty air, that scorn or pride express; 

I With that insidious look, (hat seem’d to hide 
j In an atTeeted smile the scorn and pride; 
And if his mind the virgin’s meaning caught, 
He saw a foe with Ireaclicrous purpose 
fraught— 

(’aptive the heart to take, and to reject it 
caught. 

J'ilenl (hey sate—thought Sybil, that he 
seeks 

Something, no doubt ; I wonder if he speaks: 
Scarcely she wonder’d,when (heseaecents fell 
Slow in her ear—‘Fair maiden, art thou well ? 
^ ‘ .\rt lliou jihysieian ? ’ she replied ; ‘ my 
ham), 

My pulse, at le;ist, shall be at thy command.’ 

Shesahl—and saw, .surprised, Jo.siah kneel, 
.\ml gave his lijis the offer’d pulse to feel; 
The ro.sy colour rising in her olieek, 

J Seem'd that surpriM* uiiiiii.x'd with wrath to 
I sjieak ; 

Then s(ermie,NS she assuinoil, and—* Doctor, 

< tell, 

Thy words cannot alarm me—am I well ? ’ 

* Thou art,’ said lie; ‘ and yet thy dres.s 
so light, 

I do conceive, some danger must excite : ’ 

, ‘ In whom ? ’ said Sybil, u ltli a look demure: 
i ‘ In more,’ said he, ‘ than I expect to cure, 
1, in thy light luxuriant robe, behold 
Want and exces.s, abounding and yet cold ; 
Here neodiHl, (liere disjilay'd, in many a 
wanton fold ; 

Both health and beauty, learnwl authors 
►how, 

! From a just nuHlium in our clothing How.' 

' I’roeeed,good doctor; if sogreat my netxi, 
W hat is thy fee ? (lood doctor! pray pro* 
ccixl.’ 

' Large is my fee, fair lady, but I lake 
None till some progress in my ctire I make: 
Thou hast diseikse, fair maiden; thou art vain; 
Within that face sit insult and disdain ; 
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Thou art enamour’d o( thyself; my art ' 
Can see the naughty malice of thy heart: 
With a strong pleasure would thy bosom 
move, 

Were I to own thy power, and ask thy love ; 
And such thy beauty, damsel, that I might, 
But for thy pride, feel danger in thy sight, 
And lose my present peace in dreams of vain 
delight.’ 

‘And can thy patients,’ said the nymph, 

‘ endure 

Physic like this ? and will it work a cure ? ’ 

‘ Such is my hope, fairdanisel; thou, I find. 
Hast the true tokens of a noble mind ; 

But the world wins thee, Sybil, and thy joys 
Are placed in trifles, fashions, follies, toys; 
Thou hast soughtpleasurein the world around, 
That in thine own pure bosom should be found; 
Did all that world admire thee, praise and 
love. 

Could it the least of nature’s pains remove? 
Could it for errors, follies, sins atone, 

Or give thee comfort, thoughtful and alone? 
It has, believe me, maid, no power to charm 
Thy soul from sorrow, or thy flesh from harm : 
Turn then, fair creature, from a world of 
sin, 

And seek the jewel happiness within.’ 
‘Speak’st thou at meeting?’ said the 
nymph ; ‘ lljy speech 
Is that of mortal very prone to teach; 

But wouldst thou, doctor, from the patient 
learn 

Thine o^vn disease?—The cure is thy con¬ 
cern.’ 

‘ Yea, withgood will.’—‘Then know,’tisthy 
complaint. 

That, for a sinner, thou’rt too much a saint; 
Hast too much show of the sedate and pure, 
And without cause art formal and demure; 
This makes a man unsocial, unpolite ; 

Odious when wrong, and insolent if right. 
Thou may’st be good, but why should good¬ 
ness be 

Wrapt in a garb of such formality ? 

Thy person well might please a damsel’s eye, 
In decent habit with a scarlet dye ; 

But, jest apart—what virtue canst thou trace 
In that broad brim that hides thy sober face ? 
Does that long-skirted drab, that over-nice 
And formal clothing, prove a scorn of vice ? 
Then for thine accent—what in sound can be 
So void of grace as dull monotony ? 


Love has a thousand varied notes to move 
The human heartthou may’st not speak 
of love 

Till thou hast cast thy formal ways aside. 
And those becoming youth and nature tried 
Not till exterior freedom, .spirit, ease, 

Pro\'e it tiiy study and delight to plcjise; 
Not till these follies meet thy just disdain. 
While yet thy virtues and tliy worth remain.’ 
‘ This is .severe !—Oh ! maiden, wilt not 
thou 

Something for habits, manners, modes, 
allow ? ’— 

‘ Yes ! but allowing much, I mucli require, 
In my behalf, for manners, modes, attire ! ’ 

’ True, lovely Sybil; and, this point agreed, 
Let me to those of greater weight proceed: 
Thy father! ’—* Nay,’ she quickly interposed, 
‘ Good doctor, here our conference is closed! ’ 
Then left the youth, who, lost in his retreat, 
Pass’d the good matron on her garden-seat; 
His looks were tro\ibled,and his air, once mild 
And calm, was hurried :—‘ My audacious 
child ! ’ 

Exclaim’d the dame, ‘ I read what she has 
done 

In thy displeasure—Ah! the thoughtless one; 
But yet, Josiah, to my stern good man 
Speak of the maid as mildly as you can : 
Can you not seem to woo a little while 
The daughter’s will, the father to beguile ? 
So that his wrath in time may wear away ; 
Will you preserve our pejce, Josiali ? say.’ 

‘ Yes ! my good neighbour,’said the gentle 
vouth, 

‘ Rely securely on my care and truth ; 

And should thy comfort with my efforts cease, 
And only then—perpetual is thy peace.’ 

The dame had doubts : she well his virtues 
knew, 

His deeds were friendly, and his words were 
true; 

‘ But to address this vixen is a task 
He is ashanied to take, and I to ask.’ 

Soon as the fatlier from Josiah learn’d 
What pass’d with Sybil, he thetruth discern’d. 
‘ He loves,’ the man exclaim’d, ‘ he loves, ’tis 
plain, 

The thoughtless girl, and shall he love in vain. 
She may be stubborn, but she .shall be tried, 
Born as she is of wilfulness and pride.’ 

^Vith anger fraught, but willing to persuade, 
i The wrathful father met the smiling maid : 
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• Sybil/ said he, • I long, and yet I dread 
'I’o know thy conduct—-hath Josiah fled ? 
And, grieved and fretted by thy scornful air, 
For his lost peace betaken him to prayer ? 
Couldst thou liis j>ure and modest mind 
distress, 

By vile remarks upon his speech, address, 
Attire, and voice? ‘ All this I must con¬ 
fess.’— 

‘ Unliappy child ! what labour will it cost 
To win him back!’—‘I do not think him lost.’ 
‘(’ourtshethcn, triflcr! insult and disdain?’— 
' Xo : but from these he courts me to refrain.’ 


] ‘ Then hear me, Sybil—should Josiah leave 
; Thy father’s bouse? My father’s child 
! would grieve: ’ 

‘ That is of grace, and if he come again 
To speak of love ? ‘ I might from grief 

refrain.’— 

■ Then wilt thou, daughter, our design 
embrace ? ’— 

‘ Can I resist it, if it be of grace ? ’ 

‘ Lear child ! in three plain words thy mind 
express— 

^^■ilt thou have this good youth ? * ‘ Dear 
father! yes.’ 
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•Ml mo! for aught that I could over read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
'I'hecourseof true love never did runsmootli; 
But either it was difTerent in blood, . .. 

Or else misgraffed in respect of years, . . . 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends;... 
Or if there were a .sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickne.ss did lay siege to it. 
^Midsummer Night's Dream, Act i, Scene 1. 

Oh! thou didst then ne’er love .so heartily 
If thou remember’st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into. 

/!.« You like It, Act ii, Scene d. 

Cry the man mercy ; love him, take ln.sofTer. 

As You like It, .\ct iii, Scene 5. 

To farmer Mo.ss, in Limgar \*ale, came down 
His only daughter, from her school in town ; 
A tender, timid maid ! who know not how 
To pass a pig-sty, or to face n cow: 

.Smiling she came, with petty talents graced, 
fair complexion, and a slender waist. 

Hsed to spare meals, disposal in manner 
pure. 

Her father’s kitchen .she could ill endure; 
Where by the steaming beef he hungry sat, 
.\nd laid at onee a pound upon his plate; 
Hot from the Held, her eager brother seized 
;Vn equal part, and hunger’s rage appejused ; 
The air, surohargcHl with moisture, flagg’d 
around, 

And the offended damsel sigli’d and frown’d ; 
The swelling fat in lumps eonglonierate laid, 
And fancy’s sickness seized the loathing 
maid : 


1 But when the men beside their station took, 
The maidens with them, and with these tlie 
cook ; 

When one huge wooden bowl before them 
stood, 

Fill’d with huge balls of farinaceous food ; 
With bacon, ma.ss saline, where never lean 
j Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen; 
When from a single horn the party drew 
Their copious draughts of lieavy ale and new ; 
When tlie coarse cloth she saw, with many 
a stain, 

j^’oil’d by rude hinds whocut and came again— 
She could not breathe; but,with a heavy sigh, 
Uein’d the fair neck, and shut th’ offended 
eye; 

■ SheinineiHl the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
I And wonder'd much to see I he creatures dine: 

I \\ hen she resolved her father’s heart to move, 

! If hearts of farmers were alive to love. 

She now entreated by herself to sit 
In the small parlour, if papa thought fit, 
i And tliere to dine, to rend, to work alone 
j ‘ No ! ’ said the farmer, in an angry tone; 

‘ These are your school-taught airs; your 
mother's pride 

■ Would .‘^end you there; but I am now your 

I guide.— 

j Arise betimes, our early meal prepare, 

And this despatch'd, let busine.s.s bo your care; 
Look to the lasses, let there not be one 
: Who lacks attention, till her tasks be done; 
In every liousehold work your portion take, 
And what you make not, see that others make; 
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At leisure times attend the wheel, and see 
The wliit’ning web he sprinkled on the Lea ; 
\Mien thus employ’d, should our young 
neighbour view 

An useful lass, you may liave more to do.’ 

Dreadful were these commands; but worse 
than these 

The parting hint—a farmer could not please: 
’Tis true she had without abhorrence seen 
Young Harry Carr, when he was smart and 
clean ; 

But to be married—he a farmer’s wife— 

A slave ! a drudge !—she could not, for her 
life. 

With swimming eyes the fretful nymph 
withdrew, 

.\nd, deeply sighing, to her chamber flew; 
There on her knees, to Ileav’n she grieving 
pray’d 

For change of prospect to a tortured maid. 

Harry, a youth whose late-departed sire 
Had left him all industrious men require, 
Saw the pale beauty—and her sliape and air 
Engaged him much, and yet he must forbear ; 
‘ For my small farm what can the damsel 
do?’ 

He said—then stopp’d to take another view: 

‘ Pity so sweet a lass will nothing learn 
Of household cares—for what can beauty earn 
By those small arts uhich they at school 
attain, 

That keep them useless, and yet make them 
vain ? ’ 

This luckless damsel look’d the village 
round. 

To find a friend, and one was quickly found ; 
A pensive widow—whose mild air and dress 
Pleased the sad nymph, who wish’d her soul’s 
distress 

To one so seeming kind, confiding, to con¬ 
fess.— 

‘ What lady that ? ’ the anxious lass 
inquired, 

Who then beheld the one she most admired: 

‘ Here,’ said the brother, ‘ are no ladies seen— 
That is a widow dwelling on the green ; 

A dainty dame, who can but barely live 
On her poor pittance, yet contrives to give; 
She happier days has known, but seems at 
ease. 

And you may call her lady, if you please: 
But if you wish, good sister, to improve, 
You shall see twenty better worth your love. 


I These Xancy met ; but, spite of all they 
taught, 

I This useless widow Mas the one she sought : 

, The father growl’d; but .said he knew no h.inu 
In such connexion that could give alarm ; 

‘ And if we thwart the trifler in her course, 
’Tis odds against us she Mill take a Morse.’ 
Then met the friends ; the M idow heard the 
sigh 

That ask’d at once compassion and reply :— 
‘ Would you, iny child, converse Milh one so 
poor, 

Yours Mere the kindness—yonder is my door; 
And, save tlie time tliut mc in public pray. 
From that poor cottage I but rarely stray.’ 
There M'ent the nymph, and made her 
strong complaints, 

Painting her mo iis injured feeling paint.s. 

* Oh, dearest friend ! do think hoM‘ one 
must feel, 

Shock’d all day long, and sicken’d every meal; 
Could you behold our kitchen (and to you 
A .scene so shocking must indeed be ncM'), 

' A mind like yours, M’ith true refinement 
I graced, 

IToukl Ictno vulgar scenes pollute your taste ; 
And yet, in truth, from such a polish’d mind 
All base ideas must resistance find, 

And sordid pictures from the fancy pass, 

As the breath startles from the polish’d glass. 

‘ Here you enjoy a SM-eet romantic scene, 
\\’jthout so pleasant, and Mithin so clean; 
These iM’ining jess’mines, M’bat delicious 
gloom 

And sootliing fragrance jield they to the 
room ! 

What lovely garden ! there you oft retire, 
And tales of mo and tenderness admire: 

In that neat case your books, in order placed, 
Soothe the full soul, and charm the cultured 
taste; 

And thus, while all about you wears a charm. 
How must you scorn the farmer and the 
farm ! ’ 

The widow smiled, and ‘ KnoM- you not,’ 
said she, 

‘ How much these farmers scorn or pity me; 
Who see what you admire, and laugh at all 
they see ? 

True, their opinion alters not my fate, 

By falsely judging of an humble state : 

This garden, you with such delight behold, 
Tempts not a feeble dame who dreads the cold; 
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Those plants, which please so well your 
livelier sense. 

To mine but little of their sweets dispense ; 
Books soon are painful to my failing sight, 
And oftener read from duty than delight; 
(Yet let me own, that I can sometimes find 
Both joy and duty in tin? act combined ;) 
But view mo rightly, you will see no more 
Than a poor female, willing to be poor ; 
Happy indeed, but not in books nor flowers 
Not in fair dreams, indulged in earlier hours. 
Of never-tasted joys such visions shun, 
My youthful friend, nor scorn the farmers’ 
son.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said the damsel, notliing pleased to 
see 

A friend’s advice could like a father’s be, 

‘ Bless’d in your cottage, you miLSt surely 
smile 

At those who live in our detested sivie ; 

To my Lucinda’.s sympathizing heart 
t'ould I my prospects and my griefs impart, 
She would console me ; but I dare not show 
Ills that would wound her tender soul to 
know: 

And I confess, it shocks my pride to tell 
The secreLs of the prison where I dwell; 

For that dear maiden would be shock’d to feel 
The secrets I sliould sluidder to reveal; 
When told her friend was by a parent a.sk’d. 
Fed you the swine ?—CJood lieav’n ! how I 
am task’d ! 

What! can you smile ? Ah ! smile not at 
the grief 

That WOOS your pity and demands relief.’ 

‘ Trifles, my love ; you take a false alarm; 
Think, I beseech you, better of the farm : 
Duties in every state demand your care, 

And light are those that will require it there : 
Fit on the youth a favouring eye, and these. 
To him pertaining, or as his, will please.’ 

‘ What words,’ the lass replied, ‘ offend my 
ear! 

Try you my patience ? Can you be sincere? 
And am I told a willing hand to give 
To a rude farmer, and with rustic live ? 

Far other fate was yours :—some gentle youth 
Admired your beauty, and avow'd his truth ; 
The power of love prevail’d, and freely both 
Gave the fond heart, and pledged the binding 
oath; 

And then the rival’s plot, the parent’s power, 
And jealous fears, drew on the happy hour: 


Ah ! let not memory lose the blissful view, 

But fairly show what love has done for you.’ 

• » 

‘ iVgreed, my daughter; what my heart 
has known 

Of love’s strange power shall be with frank¬ 
ness shown : 

But let me warn you, that experience finds 
Few of the scenes that lively hope designs.’— 

• Mysterious all,’ said Nancy ; ‘ you, I 
know, 

Have suff<T'd much ; now deign the grief to 
show ;— 

I am your friend, and so prepare my heart 
In all your sorrows to receive a part.’ 

The widow answer’d: ‘ I had once, like you, 

' Such thoughts of love; no dream is more 
I untrue: 

You judge it fated and decreed to dweil 
In yojjthful hearts, which nothing can expel, 
A pivssion doom’d to reign, and irresistible. 
The struggling mind, when oncesulnluetl, in 
vain 

llejects the fury or defies the pain ; 

The strotjgest reason fail.s the flame t’ allay, 
.Vnd resolution droops and faints away : 
Hence, wlien tlie (lo.stined lovers meet, they 
prove 

At once the force of this all-powerful love ; 
Kach from that period feels the mutual smart, 
Nor seeks to euro it~heart is changed for 
heart; 

Nor is there peace till they delighted stand, 
And, at the altar—hand is join’d to hand. 

‘Alas! iny child, thoronrewho,dreaming so, 
Waste their fresh youth, luui waking feel the 

MO ; 

There is no spirit sent the heart to move 
M'itli such prevailing and alarming love; 
Passion to rea.son M'ill submit—or Mby 
.•^hoiild wealthy maids the poorest swains 
I deny ? 

Or how could classes and degrees create 
I The slightest bar to such rosistle.ss fate ? 

, Yet high and low, you see, forbear to mix; 
No beggars’ eyes the heart of kings transfix ; 
And who but am’rous peers or nobles sigh 
When titled beauties pass triumphant by ? 
For reason wakes, proud M*ishcs to reprove: 
You cannot hope, and therefore dare not 
love: 

All would be safe, did we at first inquire— 
“ Does reason sanction M’hat our hearts 
desire ? ” 
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But quitting precept, let example show 
What joys from love uncheck’d by prudence 
flow. 

‘ A youth my father in his office placed, 

Of humble fortune, but with sense and taste ; 
But he was thin and pale, had downcast looks; 
He studied much, and pored upon his books : 
Confused he was when seen, and, when he saw 
Me or my sisters, would in haste withdraw; 
And had this youth departed with the year. 
His loss had cost us neither sigh nor tear. 

‘But withmyfatherstilltlie youth remain’d, 
And more reward and kinder notice gain’d : 
He often, reading, to the garden stray’d, 
Where I by books or musing was delay’d ; 
This to discourse in summer evenings led, 

Of these same evenings, or of what we read : 
On sucli occasions we were much alone; 

But, save the look, the manner, and the tone, 
(These might have meaning,) all that we 
discuss’d 

We could with pleasure to a parent trust. 

‘ At length ’twas friendship—and my friend 
and 1 

Said we were happy, and began to sigh : 

My sisters first, and then my father, found 
That we were wandering o’er enchanted 
ground ; 

But he had troubles in his own affairs. 

And would not bear addition to his cares : 
^^■ith pity moved, yet angry, “ Child,” said 
he, 

“Will you embrace contempt and beggary? 
Can you endure to see each other cursed 
By want, of every human wo the worst ? 
Warring for ever with distress, in dread 
Either of begging or of wanting bread ; 

While poverty, with unrelenting force, 

Will your own offspring from your love 
divorce; 

They, through your folly, must be doom’d to 
pine. 

And you deplore your passion, or resign ; 

For, if it die, what good will then remain ? 
And if it live, it doubles every pain.” ’ 

* But you were true,’ exclaim’d the lass, 

‘ and fled 

The tyrant’s power who fill’d your soul with 
dread ? ’ 

‘ But,’ said the smiling friend, ‘ he fill'd my 
mouth with bread : 

And in what other place that bread to gain 
We long consider’d, and we sought in vain : 


I This was my tw’entieth year—at thirty-five 
Our hope was fainter, yet our love alive ; 

I So many years in anxious doubt had pass’d.’ 
Ihen,’ said the damsel, ‘you were bicss’d 
at last ? ’ 

A smile again adorn’d the widow’s face, 

But soon a starting tear usurp’d its place. 

‘ Slow pass’d the heavy years, and each 
had more 

Pains and vexations than the years before. 
My father fail’d ; his family was rent. 

And to new states his grievingdaughters sent; 

Each to more thriving kindred found a vay, 
Guests without uelcome—servants without 
pay; 

Our parting hour was grievous ; still I feel 
I The sad, sweet converse at our final meal; 
Our father then reveal'd his former fears, 
Cause of his sternnes.s, and then join’d our 
tears ; 

Kindly he strove our feelings to repress, 

But died, and left us heirs to his distress. 
The rich, as humble friends, my sisters chose, 

I witli a wealthy widow sought repose ; 

\\ ho with a chilling frown her friend received. 
Bade me rejoice, and wonder’d that I grieved: 
In vain my an.\ious lover tried his skill 
To rise in life, he uas dependent still; 

We met in grief, nor can I paint the fears 
Of these unhappy, troubled, trying years ; 
Our dying hopes and stronger fears between, 
M c felt no season peaceful or serene ; 

Our fleeting joys, like meteors in the night. 
Shone on our gloom with inauspicious light; 
And then domestic sorrows, till the mind, 
Worn with distresses, to despair inclined ; 
Add too the ill that from the passion flows, 
When its contemptuous frown the world 
bestows. 

The peevish sjnrit caused by long delay, 
When, being gloomy, we contemn the gay. 
When, being wretched, we incline to hate 
And censure others in a happier state ; 

Yet loving still, and still compell’d to move 
In the sad labyrinth of ling’ring love : 

While you, exempt from want, despair, alarm. 
May wed—oh 1 take the farmer and the farm.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said the nymph, ‘ joy smiled on you 
at last ? ’ 

‘Smiled for a moment,’ she replied, ‘and 
pass’d : 

My lover still the same dull moans pursued, 
Assistant call’d, but kept in servitude ; 
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Ilis spirits wearied in the prime of life, 

By fears and wishes in eternal strife ; 
Atlengtliheurged imj)atient—Xowconsent; 
With thee united, fortune may relent.” 

I paused, consenting ; but a friend arose, 
Pleased a fair view, though distant, to dis¬ 
close ; 

From the rough ocean we beheld a gleam 
Of joy, as transient ;is the joys we dream ; 
By lying hopes deceived, my friend retired, 
And sail’d—Wiis wounded—rea'di d us—and 

I 

expired 1 

You shall behold Ins grave, and when I die, 
There—but ’tis folly—I request to lie.’ 

‘ Tims,’ said the lass, ' to joy you bade 
adieu ! 

But how a widow ?—that cannot be true : 

Or was it force, in .some unhappy hour. 

That placed you, grieving, in a tyrant’s 
power ? ’ 

‘ Force, my young friend, when forty years 
aro fled. 

Is what a woman seldom has to dread ; 

She needs no brazonlocks nor guarding walls; 
And seldom comes a lover though she calls : 
Vet moved by fancy, one approved my face, ; 
Though time and tears had wrought it much 
disgrace. 

‘ The man I married was sedate and meek, 
And spoke of love as men in earnest speak ; 
Poor as I was, he ceasele.ss sought, for years, 

A heart in .sorrow and a face in tears ; 

Tliat heart I gave not ; and ’Iwas long before 
I gave attention, and then nothing more; 

But in my breast some grateful feeling rose 
For one whose love so sad a subject chose ; 
Till long delaying, fearing to repent. 

But grateful still, I gave a cold assent. 

‘ Thus wo were wed ; no fault had I to find, 
Andhebutono; my heart could not be kind : 
Alas ! of every early hope bereft, 

There uas no fondno.ss iti my bosom left; 

So had I told him, but had told in vain, 

Ho lived but to indulge me and complain : 
His was this cottage, he inclosed this ground, 
And planted nil these blooming shrubs around; 
He to my room these curious trifles brought, | 
And with assiduous love my pleasure sought; 
He lived to please me, and I oft times strove, 
Smiling, to thank his unrequited love: 

Teach me,” he cried, ” that pensive mind 
to ease, 

For all my pleasure is the hope to please.” 


‘Serene, though heavy, were the days wo 
spent, 

Yet kind each word, and gen’foaseach intent; 
But bis dejection lessen’d every day, 

And to a placid kindness died away; 

In tranquil ease we pass’d our latter years, 
By griefs untroubled, unassail’d by fears. 

‘ Let not romantic views your bosom sway, 
Yield to your duties, and tlieir call obey : 
Fly not a youth, frank, honest, and sincere ; 
Observe his merits, and his passion hear! 
'Tis I rue, no hero, but a farmer sues— 

Slow in his speech, but worthy in his views; 
\\'ith him you cannot tliat allliction prove, 
That rends the bosom of the poor in love: 
Health, comfort, competence, and cheerful 
days, 

Your friends’ approval, and your father’s 
praise. 

Will crown the deed, and you escape their fate 
Who plan so wildly, and are wise too late.’ 
The damsel lieanl ; at first th’ advice was 
strange. 

Yet wrotight a happy, nay, a speedy change : 
• I havenocan',’ .shesaid, when next theymet, 
‘ But one may wonder lie is silent vet; 

He looks around him with his u.sual stare, 
And utters nothing—not that I shall care.’ 
This pettisli humour pleased th' experienced 
friend— 

None need despair, whose silence can offend ; 
‘ .’Should I,’ resumed the thoughtful lass, 
‘ consent 

To hear the man, the man may now repent: 
Think you my siglis shall call him from the 
plough, 

Or give one hint, that ” You may woo me 
now ? ” ’ 

‘ Persist, my love,’ replied the friend, ‘ and 
gain 

A parent’s praise, that cannot be in vain.’ 
The father saw the change, but not the 
cause, 

And gave the alter’d maid his fond applause: 
The coarser manners she in part removed, 

In part endured, improving and improved ; 
She spoke of household works, she rose be¬ 
times, 

And said neglect and indolence were crimes; 
The vario\is duties of their lifo she weigh’d, 
And strict attention to her dairy paid ; 

The names of servants now familiar grew, 
And fair Lucinda’s from her mind withdrew: 
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As prudent travellers for their ease assume 
Their modes and language to whose lands 
they come: 

So to the farmer this fair lass inclined, 

Gave to the business of the farm her mind ; 
To useful arts she turn’d her hand and eye : 
And by her manners told him—‘ Youmay try.’ 

Tb’ observing lover more attention paid, 
With growing pleasure, to the alter’d maid ; 
He fear’d to lose her, and began to see 
That a slim beauty might a helpmate be : 
’Twixthopeand fear he now the lass address’d, 
And in his Sunday robe his love express’d; 
She felt no chilling dread, no thrilling joy, 
Nor was too quickly kind, too slowly coy ; 
But still she lent an unreluctant ear 
To all the rural business of the year; 

Till love’s strong hopes endured no more delay, 
And Harry ask’d, and Nancy named the day. 

‘ A happy change! my boy,’ the father 
cried : 

‘ How lost your sister all her school-day 
pride ? ’ 

The youth replied, ‘ It is the widow’s deed : 
The cure is perfect, and was wrought with 
speed.’— 


I ‘And comes there, boy, this benefit of books. 
Of that smart dress, and of those dainty looks? 
^^e must be kind—some offerings from the 
farm 

I To the white cot will speak our feelings warm; 
^^ill show that people, when they know the 
fact, 

j Where they have judged severely, can retract. 
Oft have I smiled, when I beheld her pass 
! U'ith cautious step, as if she hurt the grass ; 

] W here if asnail’s retreat she chanced to storm, 
She look’d as begging pardon of the worm ; 
And what, said I, still laughing at the view’, 
Have thc.se weak creatures in the w orld to do? 
But some are made for action, some to speak; 
And, while she looks so pitiful and meek. 

Her words are weighty, though her ncrvc.s 
are weak.* 

Soon told the village-bells the rite w as done, 
That join’d the school-bred miss and farmer's 
son ; 

Her former habits some slight scandal raised, 
But real wortli was soon perceived and 
praised ; 

She, her neat taste imparted to the farm, 
And he, th’ improving skill and vigorous arm. 
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^^■Ilat though you have no beauty, • • • 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 

As You Like Act iii, Scene 5. 

I would not marry her, though she were 
endowed with all that Adam had left hin> 
before be transgressed. 

Much Ado about Xothing, Act ii, Scene 1. 

Wilt thou love such a woman ? What! to 
make thee an instrument, and play false 
strains upon thee !—Not to be endured. 

As You Like It, Act iv, Scene 3. 

Your son, 

As mad in folly, lack’d the sense to know 
Her e.stimation home. 

AWs IVell that Ends Well, Act v, Scene 3. 

Be this sweet Helen’s knell; . . . 

He a wife lost whose words all ears took 
captive, . . . 

Whose dear perfection, hearts that scorn’d to 
serve 

Humbly call’d mistress. 

AWs IVeU that Ends Well, Act v, Scene 3. 


There was a worthy, but a simple pair, 
Who nursed a daughter, fairest of the fair : 
Sons they had lost, and she alone remain’d, 
Heir to the kindness they had all obtain’d ; 
’ Heir to the fortune they design’d for all, 
Nor had th’ allotted portion then been small; 
But now, by fate enrich’d with beauty rare, 
They watch’d their treasure with peculiar 
care: 

The fairest features they could early trace. 
And, blind with love, saw merit in her face— 
Saw virtue, wisdom, dignity, and grace ; 

And Dorothea, from Iier infant years, 

Gain’d all her wishes from their pride or fears 
She wrote a billet, and a novel read. 

And with her fanie her vanity was fed ; 

Each word, each look, each action was a cause 
For flattering wonder, and for fond applause ; 
She rode or danced, and ever glanced around, 

I Seeking for praise, and smilingwhen she found. 

I The yielding pair to her petitions gave 
' An humble friend to be a civil .slave; 
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Who for a poor support herself resign’d 
To the base foil of a dependent mind : 

Hy nature cold, our heiress stoop’d to .art, 
To gain the credit of a tender heart. 

Hence at her door must suppliant paupers 
stand, 

To bless the bounty of her beauteous hand ; 
And now, her education all complete, 

She talk’d of virtuous love and union sweet; 
She was indeed by no soft passion moved, 
Ihit wish’d, with all her soul, to be be¬ 
loved. 

Here on the favour'd beauty fortune smiled ; 
Her chosen husband was a man so mild, 

.So humbly temper’d, so intent to please. 

It quite distress’d her to remain at eiise. 
Without a cause to sigh, without pretence to 
tease : 

.She tried his patience in a thousand modes. 
And tired it not ujion the roughest roads. 
I’leasure she sought, and, disappointed, sigh’d 
For joys, she said, “ to her alone denied ; ’ 
And she was ‘ sure her parents, if alive, 
Would many comforts for their child con¬ 
trive : ’ 

The gentle husband bade her natne him one ; 

‘ No—that,’ she answer’d, ‘ should for her be 
done; 

How could she say what pleasures were 
around ? 

Hut she was certain many might be found.’— 

‘ Would she some sea-port, Weymouth, 
i'carborough, grace ? ’— 

‘ He knew she haled every watering-place : ’— 

' The tow tj ? ’—‘ U'hat! now ’twas empty, 
joyless, dull ? ’ 

—' In winter ? ’—‘ No ; she liked it worse 
when full.’ 

Jihe talk’d of building—' Would she plan 
a room ? ’— 

‘ No ! she could live, jis he<lesired, in gloom: ’ 
‘(.’all then our friends and neighbours:’— 

‘ He might call. 

And they might come and fill his ugly hall; 
A noisy vulgar set, he knew she scorn’d them 
all: ’— 

' Then might their two dear girls the time 
employ. 

And (heir improvement yield a solid joy.’— 

‘ .‘^olid indeed ! and heavy—oh ! the bliss 
Of teaching letters to a lisping Miss ! ’— 

‘My dear, my gentle Dorothea, say, 

Can I oblige you ? ‘ You may go .away.’ 


Twelve heavy years this patient soul 
sustain'd 

This wasp’s attacks, and then her praise 
obtain’d, 

Graved on a marble tomb, where he at peace 
remain’d. 

Two daughters wept their loss; the one 
I a child 

With a plain face, strong sense, and temper 
mild. 

Who keenly felt (he mother’s angry taunt, 

* Thou art the image of thy pious aunt: * 
Long time hud Lucy wept her slighted face. 
And then began to smile at her disgrace. 

Her fatlier’s sister, who the world had seen 
Near sixty years when Lucy saw si:;teen, 
Hcgg’d the jtlain girl; the gracious mother 
smileil, 

.\nd freely gave her grieved but passive child ; 
Ami with her elder-born, the beauty bless’d, 
This parent rc.sti*d, if such minds can rest: 
No miss her waxen babe could so admire, 
Nurse with such care, or with such pride 
attire ; 

They wore companions meet, witli equal mind, 
Hless’d with one love, and to one point in¬ 
clined ; 

Heauty to keep, adorn, increase, and guard, 
Was tlieir sole care, and had its full reward : 
In rising splendor with the one it reign’d, 
And in the other was by care sustain’d, 

The daughter’s charms increased, the parent’s 
yet remain’ll. 

I.eave we those ladies to their daily care. 

To .SCO how meekness and discretion fare 
A village maid, unvex’d by want or love, 
Could not with more delight than Lucy 
move; 

The village-lark, high mounted in the spring, 
('ouid not with purer joy than Lucy sing ; 
Her cares all light, her i>leasures ail sincere, 
Her duty joy, and her companion dear ; 

In tender friendship and in true respect 
I.ived aunt and niece, no flattery, no neglect— 
They read, walk’d, visiteil—together pray’d, 
Together slept the matron and the maid : 
There was such goodness, such pure naturo 
seen 

In Lucy’s looks, a manner so serene ; 

.'^ueli harmony in motion, speech, and air, 
Tliat without fairness slic was more than fair: 
Had more than beauty in each speaking grace. 
That lent their cloudless glory to the face; 
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Where mild good sense in placid looks were 
shown, 

And felt in evfery bosom but her own. 

The one presiding feature in her mind, 

Was the pure meekness of a will resign’d ; 

A tender spirit, freed from all pretence 
Of wit, and pleased in mild benevolence ; 
Bless’d in protecting fondness she reposed. 
With every wish indulged though undisclosed; 
But love, like zephyr on the limpid lake, 
Was now the bosom of the maid to shake, 
And in that gentle mind a gentle strife to 
make. 

Among their chosen friends a favour’d few, 
The aunt and niece a youthful rector knew; 
Who, though a younger brother, might address 
A younger sister, fearless of success : 

His friends, a lofty race, their native pride 
At first display’d, and their assent denied ; 
But, pleas^ such virtues and such love to 
trace, 

They own’d she would adorn the loftiest race. 
The aunt, a mother’s caution to supply. 

Had watch’d the youthful priest with jealous 
eye ; 

And, anxious for her charge, bad view’d 
unseen 

The cautious life that keeps the conscience 
clean: 

In all she found him all she wish’d to find. 
With slight exception of a lofty mind : 

A certain manner that express’d desire, 

To be received as brother to the ’squire. 
Lucy’s meek eye had beam’d with many a tear, 
Lucy’s soft heart had beat with many a fear, 
Before he told (although his looks, she thought. 
Had oft confess’d) that he her favour sought: 
But when he kneel’d, (she wish’d him not to 
kneel,) 

And spoke the fears and hopes that lovers 
feel; 

When too the prudent aunt herself confess’d. 
Her wishes on the gentle youth would rest; 
The maiden’s eye with tender passion beam’d, 
She dwelt with fondness on the life she 
schemed ; 

The household cares, the soft and lasting ties 
Of love, with all his binding charities ; 

Their village taught, consoled, assisted, fed. 
Till the young zealot tears of pleasure shed. 
But would her mother ? Ah ! she fear’d 
it wrong 

To have indulged these forward hopes so long; 


Her mother loved, but was not used to grant 
Favours so freely as her gentle aunt.— 

Her gentle aunt, with smiles that angels wear, 
Dispell’d her Lucy’s apprehensive tear; 

Her prudent foresight the request had made 
To one whom none could govern, few per¬ 
suade ; 

She doubted much if one in earnest woo’d 
A girl with not a single charm endued ; 

The sister’s nobler views she then declared, 
And what small sum for Lucy could be spared; 
‘ If more than this the foolish priest requires. 
Tell him,’ she wrote, ‘ to check his vain 
desires.’ 

At length, with many a cold expression mix’d, 
With many a sneer on girls so fondly fix’d, 
There came a promise—^should they not 
repent. 

But take with grateful minds the portion 
meant. 

And wait the sister’s day—the mother might 
consent. 

And here, might pitying hope o’er truth 
prevail. 

Or love o’er fortune, we would end our tale : 
For who more bless’d than youthful pair 
removed 

From fear of want—by mutual friends 
approved— 

Short time to wait, and in that time to live 
With all the pleasures hope and fancy give ; 
Their equal passion raised on just esteem, 
When reason sanctions all that love can 
dream ? 

Yes ! reason sanctions what stern fate 
denies : 

The early prospect in the glory dies, 

As the soft smiles on dying infants play 
In their mild features, and then pass away. 
The beauty died, ere she could yield her 
hand 

In the high marriage by the mother plann’d: 
Who grieved indeed, but found a vast relief 
In a cold heart, that ever warr’d with grief. 

Lucy was present when her sister died, 
Heiress to duties that she ill supplied : 

There were no mutual feelings, sister arts, 

No kindred taste, nor intercourse of hearts 
When in the mirror play’d the matron’s smile, 
The maiden’s thoughts were trav’lling all the 
while; 

And when desired to speak, she sigh’d to find 
Her pause offended ; ‘ Envy made her blind: 
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Tasteless slie was, nor had a claim in life 
Above the station of a rector's wife ; 

Vet as an heiress, she must shun disgrace, 
Although no heiress to her mother’s face: 

It. is your duty,’ said tlT imperious dame, 
■(Advanced your fortune) to advance your 
tuiine, 

And with superior rank, superior olTers claim: 
Your sister’s lover, when liis sorrows die, 
May look upon } 0 U, and for favour sigh ; 
Nor can you offer a reluctant hand ; 

Ilis birth is noble, and his seat is grand.’ 

Alarm’d was Lucy, was in tears—' A fool 1 
\\ iis she a child in love ?—a miss at school ? 
Doubts any mortal, if a change of state 
Dissolves all claims and ties of earlier date ? ’ 
The rector douI)ted, for he came to mourn 
A sister dead, and with a wife return : 

Lucy with heart unchanged received (he 
youth, 

1 rue in herself, conliditjg in his truth ; 
lint own'd her mother's change : the haughty 
(lame 

J’our'd strong contempt upon the youthful 
(lame; 

Mie firmly vow d her purpose to pursue, 
Judged her own cause, and hade the youth 
adi(‘u ! 

The lover b(‘gg’d, insisted, urged his pain 
His brother wrote to threaten and complain, 
iler sister reasoning proved the promise made, 
Lucy appealing to a parent pray’d ; 

Hut all opposed th’ event that she design’d, 
And all in vain—she nev(*rchang(*d her mind ; 
Hut coldly answer'd in her wonted way, 

That she ‘ would rule, and Lucy must ohoy.' 
\\ilh peevish fear, she saw her health 
decline, 

And cried, ‘ Uh ! monstrous, for a man to 
l>ine; 

Hut if your foolish heart must yield to love, 
Let him possess it whom I now approve; 
This is my pleasure : ’—Still (he rector came 
U ith larger offers and with bolder claim ; 

Hut the stern lady would attend no more— 
She frowm’d, and rudely pointed to the door; 
Uhale’er he wrote, he saw unread return’d. 
And ho, indignant, tlie dishonour spurn’d; 
Nay, ti.x’d suspicion where he might confide, 
And .sacrificed his passion to his pride. 

Lucy, meantime, though threaten’d and 
distress’d, 

Against her marriage made a strong protest: 


All was domestic war: the aunt rebell’d 
Against the .sovereign will, and was e.xpeird; 
And every power was tried and every art, 
To bend to falsehood one determined heart; 
Assail'd, in patienee it received the shock, 
S'oft as the wave, unshaken as the rock : 
Hut while th’ nneonquer’d soul endures the 
storm 

Of angry fate, it preys \ipon the form ; 

With conscious virtue she resisted still. 

And conscious love gave vigour to lier will: 
Hut laicy’s trial was at hand ; with joy 
The mother cried—' Hehold your constant 
buy— 

Thursday—was married :—take the paper, 
sweet, 

And read the conduct of your reverend cheat; 
See with w hat pomp of coaches, in whatcrowd 
The creature married—of his falsehood proud! 
I'alse, (lid I say at least no whining fool; 
And Ihus will hopeless j)a.ssions ever cool: 
Hut .shall his bride your single state reproach ? 
No ! give him crowd for crowd, and coach 
for coach. 

Oh! you retire; relleet (hen, gentle miss, 
And gain some spirit in a cause like this.’ 

Some spirit Lucy gain’d ; a steady soul, 
Defyirig all persuasion, all control: 

In vain reproach, derision, threats wore tried; 
The constant mind ail outward force defied, 
Hy vengeance vainly urgwl, in vain assail’d 
by pride; 

Fix'd in lu'r purpose, perfivt in her pari, 

She felt (he courage of a woundi'd lieart ; 
The world recedinl from her rising view, 
Wlien Heaven approach'd as earthly things 
withdrew; 

Xot striuigo before, for in llie days of love, 
Joy, hojie, and pleasure, she had tlioughts 
above; 

Pious when most of worldly prospects fond, 
\Vhen they best pleasi'd h(>r slie could look 
bevoud ; 

Had the young prie.st a failhful lover diwl, 
Something had been her bosom to divide ; 
.Now Heaven liad all, for in her lioliest views 
She saw the matron wliom slie fear'd to lose; 
^yhile from her parent, the (hqectcd maid 
I'orcod the unpleasant thought, or thinking 
pray'd. 

Surprised, the mother saw the languid 
frame, 

And felt indignant, yet forbore to blame: 
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Once with a frown she cried, ‘ And do you 
mean 

To die of love—the folly of fifteen ? ’ 

But as her anger met with no reply, 

She let the gentle girl in quiet die ; 

And to her sister wrote, iinpell’d by pain, 

‘ Come quickly, Martha, or you come in vain.’ 
Lucy meantime profess’d with joy sincere, 
lhat nothing held, employ’d, engaged her 
here. 

‘ I am an humble actor, doom’d to play 
A part obscure, and then to glide awaj 
Incurious how the great or happy shine, 

Or who have parts obscure and sad as mine; 
In its best prospect I but wish’d, for life, 

To be th’ assiduous, gentle, useful wife; 

That lost, with wearied mind, and spirit poor, 
I drop my efforts, and can act no more; 

M ith growing joy I feel my spirits tend 
To that last scene where all 1113 ’ duties end.’ 
Hope, ease, delight, the thoughts of dying 
gave, 

Till Lucy spoke with fondness of the grave ; 
She smiled with wasted form, but spirit firm, 
And said, ‘ She left but little for the worm : ’ 
As toll’d the bell, ‘There’s one,’ she said, 

‘ hath press’d 

Awhile before me to the bed of rest; ’ 

And she beside her with attention spread 
The decorations of the maiden dead. 

While quickly thus the mortal part de¬ 
clined, 

The happiest visions fill’d the active mind ; 

A soft, religious melancholy gain’d 
Entire possession, and for ever reign’d : 

On holy writ her mind reposing dw’elt. 

She saw the wonders, she the mercies felt; 
Till in a bless’d and glorious reverie. 

She seem’d the Saviour as on earth to see, 
And, fill’d with love divine, th’ attending 
friend to be; 

Or she who trembling, yet confiding, stole 
Near to the garment, touch’d it, and was 
whole; ' 

When, such th’ intenseness of the working 
thought, j 

On her it seem’d the very deed w’as wrought; ’ 
She the glad patient’s fear and rapture found. 
The holy transport, and the healing wound ; 
This W’as so fix’d, so grafted in the heart. 
That she adopted, nay became the part: 


But one chief scene was present to her sight 
Her Saviour resting in the tomb by night • ’ 
Her fever rose, and still her wedded mind ’ 

Was to that scene, that hallow’d cave, con¬ 
fined— 

Where in the shade of death the body laid, 
There watch’d the spirit of the wandering 
' maid ; 

Her looks were fix’d, entranced, illumed, 
serene, 

In the still glory of the midnight scene : 
There at her Saviour’s feet, in visions bless’d, 
Th’ enraptured maid a sacred joy possess’d; 
In patience waiting for the first-born ray 
Of that all-glorious and triumphant day': 

To this idea all her soul she gave, 

Her mind reposing by the sacred grave ; 

Then sleep would seal the eye, the vision close, 

> And steep the solemn thoughts in brief repose. 

Then grew the soul serene, and all its powers 
Again restored illumed the d 3 ’ing hours ; 

But reason dwelt where fancy stray’d before. 
And the mind wander’d from its views no 
more ; 

Till death approach’d, when every look 
express’d 

A sense of bliss, till every sense had rest. 

The mother lives, and has enough to buy 
Th’ attentive ear and the submissive eye 
Of abject natures—these are daily told. 

How triumph’d beauty in the days of old ; 
How, by her window seated, crowds have 
cast 

Admiring glances, wondering as they pass’d; 
How from her carriage as she stepp’d to pray, 
Divided ranks would humbly make her way ; 
And how each voice in the astonish’d throng 
Pronounced her peerless as she moved along. 

Her picture then the greedy dame displays ; 
Touch’d by no shame, she now demands its 
praise; 

In her tall mirror then she shows a face, 

Still coldly fair with unaffecting grace ; 

These she compares, ‘ It has the form,’ she 
cries, 

‘ But wants the air, the spirit, and the eyes ; 
This, as a likeness, is correct and true, 

But there alone the living grace we view’.’ 
This said, th’ applauding voice the dame 
required. 

And, gazing, slow’ly from the glass retired. 
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Tlnico hlcssod Itiey that, master so their 
l^lood — 

* • > » 
earllilior liappy is the ro»e distill'd, 
than that wliicli, witlierin^ on llie virgin 
thorn, 

(irow^. lives, and dies in sinijle blessedness. 
Mi/fsniniifer yiijht's Dream, Act i, 8cene 1. 

I somethin!' tlo c*\cuse the tliirii! I liale, 

I'or his advantage uhoin I dearly love. 

Measure for Measure, Act ii, Scene 1. 

Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
Mncn Ado nhoul yolhiiiy, Act iii, Scene I. 


Of a fair town wliere Doctor Hack was guide 
His only daughter was the boast arid pride 
Wise Arabella, yet not wise alone. 

She like a bright and polish’d brilliant shone 
Her father own’d her for his prop and stay 
Able to guitle, yet willing to obey; 
rieased with her learning while discourse 
could please. 

And with her love in languor and disejise : 
To every mother were her virtues known. 
And to their daughters as a pattern .shown: 

ho in her youth ha<l all that age reephres, 
Anil wit h her prudence, all that youf !i adrnirw: 
These odious praises made the damsels try 
Not to obtain such merits, but deny ; 
bor, wliatsoever wise mammas might say, 
To guide a daughter, this was not the way ; 
Itoiii such applause disdain and anger rise, 
And envy lives where emulation dies. 

In all his strength, contends the noble horse, 
Withonc who just precedes himon the course; 
Hut when the rival flies too far before. 

His .spirit fails, and he attempts no more. 

This re.isoning maid, above her sex’s dread, 
Had dared to road, and dareil to say she read ; 
Not the hist novel, not the new*born play ; 
Not the mere trash and scandal of the day ; 
Hut (though her young companions felt the 
shock) 

yiie studied Berkeley, Bacon, Hobbes, and 
Locke: 

Her mind within the maze of history dwell, 
Ami of the moral nmse (he beauty felt; 

Ihe merits of the Homan ]>age siie knew, 
And could converse with Moore and Montagu; 


Thus she became the wonder of the town, 
h’rom that she reap’d, to that she gave renown, 

I .\nd strangers coming, all were taught 
I’ admire 

The learned lady, and the lofty spire. 

1 bus fame in public fix’d the maid, where all 
Might throw their darts, and see the idol fall; 
A hundred arrows came with vengeance keen, 
From tongues envenom’d, and from arms 
unsooii; 

A thousand eyes were lix'd upon the place, 
That, if she fell, she might not fly disgrace: 
Hut malice vainly throws the jioison’d dart, 
I’nless our frailty .shows the peccant part; 
And Arabella still preserved her name 
rntouch'd, and .shone with undisputed fame; 
Her very notice .stime respect would cause, 
Ami her esteem was honour and applause. 

Men she avoidi^ ; not in childish fear, 

.\s if she thought some savage foe was near; 
.Not iis a prude, who hides that man should 
seek. 

Or who by silence hints that they should 
.speak ; 

Hut witli discretion all (he sex she view’d, 
Lre yet engaged, ]>ursuing, or pursued; 

Kre love had made her to his vices blind. 

Or hid the favourite’s failings from her mind. 
Thus was the jiicture of (he man ))orlray’d, 
By merit destinwl for so rare a maid ; 

•Vt whose recpiost she might exchange her 
slate. 

Or still be happy in a virgin’s fate. 

He must he one with manners like her 
own. 

His life uncpiestion’d, his opinions known ; 
His stainless virtue must all tests endure. 
His honour spotleSxS, and his bosom pure; 
She no allowance made (or sex or limes. 

Of lax opinion—crinie.s were ever crimes ; 

.No wretch forsaken must his frailty curse. 
No .spurious otlspring drain his private purse : 
He at all (itues his pavssions must comnmiul. 
And yet i)Os,sess—or be refn.sed her hand. 

.\ll this without reserve (he maiden told, 
.\n<l some began to weigh the rector’s gold ; 
lo ask what sum a prudent man might 
gain, 

\\ ho had such store of virtues to maintain ? 
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A Doctor Campbell, north of Tweed, came I 
forth, 

Declared his passion, and proclaim’d his 
worth ; 

Not unapproved, for he bad much to say 
On every cause, and in a pleasant way ; 

Not all his trust was in a pliant tongue, 

His form was good, and ruddy he, and young : 
But though the Doctor was a man of parts, ' 
He read not deeply male or female hearts ; 
But judged that all whom he esteem’d as wise 
Must tliink alike, though some assumed 
disguise ; 

That every reasoning Bramin, Christian, Jew, 
Of all religions took their liberal view; 

And of her own. no doubt, tins learned maid 
Denied the substance, and the forms obey’d ; ' 
And thus persuaded, he his thoughtsexpress’d 
Of her opinions, and his own profess’d : : 

‘ All states demand this aid, the vulgar need 
Their priests and pray’rs, their sermons and 
their creed ; 

And those of stronger minds should never 
speak 

(In his opinion) what might hurt the weak: 
A man may smile, but still he should attend 
His hour at church, and be the church’s friend, 
What there he thinks conceal, and what he 
hears commend.’ 

Frank was the .speech, but heard with high 
disdain, j 

Nor had the Doctor leave to speak again; i 
A man who own’d, nay gloried in deceit, 

* He might despise her, but he should not 
cheat.’ 

Then Vicar Holmes appear’d ; he heard it; 
said i 

That ancient men best pleased the prudent 
maid ; 

And true it was her ancient friends she loved, 
Jjervantswhenoldshefavour’dand approved; [ 
Age in her pious parents she revered, 

And neighbours were by lengtli of days 
endear’d ; 

But, if her husband too must ancient be. 

The good old Vicar found it was not he. 

On Captain Bligh her mind in balance 
hung— 

Though valiant, modest; and reservcrl, 
though young: 

Against these merits must defects be set— 
Though poor, imprudent; and though proud, 
in debt 


In vain the Captain close attention paid; 
She found him wanting, whom she fairly 
weigh’d. 

Then came a youth, and all their friends 
agreed, 

That Edward Huntly was tlie man indeed ; 
Kespectful duty he had paid awhile, 
ihen a.sk’d her hand, and had a gracious 
smile : 

A lover now declared, he led the fair 
To woods and fields, to visits and to pray’r; 
Then whisper’d softly— Will 3011 name* the 
dav ? ’ 

•She softly whisper’d—* If you love me, stay : ’ 

* Oh ! try me not beyond iny strength,’ he 

cried : 

*Oh! benot M’eak,’ the prudent maid replied ; 
■ But by some trial your atlfection j)rove— 
Respect and not impatience argues love : 
And love no more is by impatience knoun, 
Than Ocean’s depth is by its tempests shown : 
He whom a weak and fond impatience sways, 
But fo.r himself with all his fervour prays, 
And not the maid he woos, but bis own uill 
obeys; 

And will she love the being who prefers, 

With so much ardour, his desire to liers ? ’ 
Young Edward grieved, but let not grief 
be seen; 

lie knew obedience i)leased liis fancy’s queen : 
Awliile he waited, and then cried—* Behold ! 
The year advancing, be Jio longer cold ! ’ 

For she had promised—* Let the flowers 
appear, 

And I will pass with thee the smiling year : 
Then pressing grew the youth ; the more ho 
press’d, 

The less inclined the maid to his request: 

* Let Jime arrive.’—Alas.! uhen April came, 
It brought a stranger, and the stranger, 

shame; 

Nor could the lover from his house persuade 
A stubborn lass whom he had mournful made; 
Angry and weak, by thoughtless vengeance 
moved, 

She told her story to the fair beloved ; 

In strongest words th’ unwelcome truth was 
shown, 

To blight his prospects, careless of her own. 

Our heroine grieved, but had too firm aheart 
For him to soften, wlien she swore to part; 
In vain bis seeming penitence and pray’r. 

His vows, bis tears; sbe left him in despair: 
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IliH mother fondly laid her grief aside, 

And to the reason of the nymph ajtplied— 

‘ It well becomes thee, lady, to aj)pear, 
lint not to be, in very trutl>, severe; 
Although the crime be odious in thy sight. 
That daring sex is tauglst such things to slight: 
His heart Is tliine, allhougli it once was frail; 
Think of his grief, anil let his love prevail !— ’ 
• riead tliou no more,’ tlie lofty htss 
return'd ; 

‘Forgiving uornin is deceive 1 and spurn'd: 
.'*^ay that the crime is common—shall I take 
A common nun my \vedded lord to make ? 
See ! a weak woman by his arts betray'd, 

An infant born his father to upbraid ; 

Shall I forgive his vileness, take his name, 
Sanction his error, and partake his shame ? 
No ! this assetit would kindred frailty prove, 

A love for him would be a vicious love: 

Can a chaste nuiden secret counsel hold 
U’ith one uhose crime bv every mouth is told? 
Forbid it spirit, pruder»ce, virtuous pride; 

Ho must despise me, were he not denied : 
The way from vice tl>e erring mind to win 
Is with i)resuming sinners to begin, 

And show, by scorning them, a just contempt 
for sin.’ 

The youth repulsed, to one more mild 
convey’d 

Ills heart, and smiled on thcromor.seloss maid; 
The maid, remorseless iti her pride, the wlnle 
Despised the insult, and return'd the .smile. 

First to .admire, to praise her, and defend, 
^\'as (now in year.s advanced) a virgin friend : 
.Much she preforr'd, she cried, a single slate, 
‘ It was her choice ’—it .surely was her fate ; 
And much it jdeased her in the train to view 
A maiden vot’ress, wise and lovely too. 

Time to the yielding mind his change im¬ 
parls, 

H' varies notions, and lie alters hoarhs ; 

'Tis rigid, ’tis just to feel contempt for vice, 
Hut he that .sliows it may be over-nice : 
There are who feel, when young, the false 
sublime, 

.\nd proudly love to show di.sdain for crime ; 
'I o w hom the future will now thoughts supjilv, 
The jiride will soften, and the scorn Mill die ; 
Nay, M'here they still the vice itself condemn, 
1 bey hear t lie vicious, and consort w ith them: 
^ ouiig Captain Grove, Miicn one had changed 
his side, 

Despised the venal turn-coat, and defied i 


Old Colonel Grove now shakes him by the 
band, 

Though he who bribes may still his vote 
command : 

Why Mould not Ellen to Belinda speak, 

When she had floMn to London for a Meek; 

I And then return’d, to every friend’s surprise, 

I With tMice the spirit, and Mith half the size ? 

' i5he spoke not then—but after years had 
floMn, 

A better friend had Ellen never knoMii: 

' Was it the lady her mistake had seen ? 

Or hail she also such a journey been ? 

No: ’twas the gradual change in human 
hearts, 

That lime, in commerce Milli the Morld, 
imparts; 

That on tlie roughest temiier tliroMS disguise, 
.\iul steals from virtue her asperities. 

I The young and anient, mIio Mith gloMing zeal 
Felt MTatli for trillos, and Mere ])roud to feel, 
No>v find those trilles all the mind engage, 
To .soothe dull hours, and cheat the cares of 
age ; 

As young Zelinda, in her (piaker-dress, 
Disdain'd each varying fashion’s vile e.xcess, 
-Mul now her friemls on old Zelinda gaze, 
I’leasod in rich silks and orient gems to blaze : 
Changes like these tis' folly to condemn, 

•So virtue yields not, nor is changed M ith them. 
Let us proceed TmcIvc brilliant years 
Mere past, 

j Vet each Mith less of glory than tlie last; 

I M hether tliese years to this fair virgin gave 
\ softer iniml—effect tliev often have; 

I Whether the virgin-state M-as not so bless’d 
As that good maiden in her zeal profess’d ; 
Or Mhetiier lovers falling from her train, 
Gave greater price to (hose she could retain. 
Is all unknown but Arabella now 
Was kindly listening to a merchant’s vom’ ; 
Who offer’d terms so fair, against his love 
To strive mIvs folly, so she never strove.— 

; Miui in his earlier days Me often find 
j With a too easy and unguarded mind ; 

But hy increasing years and prudence taug)it> 
He groMs reserved, and locks up every 
thought: 

Not thus the maiden, for in blooming youth 
She hides her thought, and guards the tender 
truth: 

This, M hen no longer young, no more she hides, 
1 But frankly in the favour’d swain confidos: 
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Man, stubborn man, is like the growing tree, 
That longer standing, still will harder be; 
And like its fruit, the virgin, first austere, 
Then kindly softening with the ripening year. 

Now was the lover urgent, and tl)e kind 
And yielding lady to his suit inclined : 

‘ A little time, my friend, is just, is right; 
We must be decent in our neighbours’ sight: ’ 
Still she allow’d him of his hopes to speak, 
And in compassion took of! week by week ; 
Till few remain’d, when, wearied with delay, 
She kindly meant to take oil day by day.* 
That female friend who gave our virgin 
praise 

For flying man and all his treacherous ways. 
Now heard with mingled anger, shame and 
fear, 

Of one accepted, and a wedding near ; 

Hut she resolved again with friendly zeal 
To make the maid her scorn of wedlock feel; 
For she was grieved to find her work undone, 
And like a sister mourn’d the failing mm. 

Why are thesegentlemaidens prone to make 
Theirsister-dovesthe tempting world forsake? 
W’hy all their triumph when a maid disdains 
The tyrant-sex, and scorns to wear its chain-s ? 
Is it pure joy to see a sister flown 
From the false pleasures they themselv'es have 
known ? 

Or do they, as the call-birds in the cage. 
Try, in pure envy, others to engage ; 

And therefore paint their native woods and 
groves, 

As scenes of dangerous joys and naughty 
loves ? 

Strong was the maiden’s hope ; her friend 
was proud, 

And had her notions to the world avow’d ; 
And, could she find the Merchant weak and 
frail. 

With power to prove it, then she must prevail; 
For she aloud would publish bis disgrace, 
And save his victim from a man .so base. 

When all inquiries had been duly made. 
Came the kind friend her burthen to unlade— 
‘ Alas ! my dear ! not all our care and art 
Can tread the maze of man’s deceitful heart: 
Look not surprise—nor let resentment swell 
Those lovely features, all will yet be well; 
And thou, from love’s and man’s deceptions 
free, 

Wilt dwell in virgin-state, and walk toheav’n 
with me.’ 


The maiden frown’d, and then conceived 
‘ that wives 

Could walk as well, and lead as holy lives 
As angry prudes who scorn’d the marriage- 
chain, 

Or luckless maids who sought it still in vain.’ 
The friend was vex’d—she paused, at length 
she cried : 

‘ Know your own danger, then your lot decide: 
That traitor Heswell, while he seeks your band, 
lias, I aflirm, a wanton at command ; 

A slave, a creature from a foreign })lace, 

The nurse and mother of a spurious race ; 
Brown, ugly bastards—(Heaven the word 
forgive, 

And the deed punish !)—in his cottage live ; 
To town if business calls him, there he stays 
In sinful pleasures wasting countless days; 
Nor doubt the facts, for I can witness call 
For every crime, and prove them one and 
all.’ 

Here ceased th’ informer ; Arabella’s look 
Was like a school-boy’s pvizzled by his book ; 
Intent she cast her eyes upon the floor, 
Paused—then replied— 

’ I wish to know no more : 
I question not your motive, zeal, or love, 
But must decline such dubious points to 
prove— 

All is not true, I judge, for who can guess 
Those deeds of darkness men with care 
suppress ? 

He brought a slave perhaps to England’s 
coast, 

Andmade her free ; it is our country’s boast! 
And she perchance too grateful—good and ill 
Were sown at first, and grow together still; 
The colour'd infants on the village-green, 
What are they more than we have often seen ? 
Children half-clothed who round their village 
stray, 

In sun or rain, now starved, now beaten, they 
Will the dark colour of their fate betray : 
Let us in Christian love for all account, 

And then behold to what such tales amount.’ 

‘ Hisheart is evil,’ said th’ impatient friend: 

‘ My duty bids me try that heart to mend,’ 
Replied Ihe virgin—‘ We may be too nice. 
And lose a soul in our contempt of vice ; 

If false the charge, I then shall show regard 
For a good man, and be his just reward ; 
And what for virtue can I better do 
Than to reclaim him, if the charge be true ? ’ 
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She spoke, nor more her holy work delay'tl; 
’Twivs time lo lend an erring nmrtal aid : 

‘ Tlienoblest way,’ she judged, ‘a soul to win 
Was with an act of kindness to begin. 

To make the sinner sure, and then t’ attack 
the sin.’ * 

’ As tlie autlior’s piir|X)se in this Tale may 
ho mistaken, Ite wislies to ol)sci vo, that conduct 


like that of the lady's here described must be 
nieritorious or censurable just as the motives to 
it are pure or selfish ; that tliese motives may 
in a great me.asnro be concealed fmm the mind 
of the agent; and tliat we often take credit to 
our virtue for actions which spring originally 
from onr tempers, inclinations, or onr in¬ 
difference. It cannot therefore ho improper, much 
less Immoral, to give an instance of snch self- 
deception. 


TALE X. THE LOVER’S JOURNEY 


The sun is in the heaven, and tlie proud day, 
.\ftended with the pleasures of the world, 
is all too wanton. 

King John, Act iii, .’^oene 3. 

The liiiialic, the lover, and Iho poof, 

Are of imagination all compact. 

Midsummer Sight's Drenni, Act v. .^cene 1. 

Oh ! liow Ihe spring of love resornhhdh 
Th’ uncertain glorv of an .\pril dav, 
Wliich now shows all her hoiuity to tlie sun, 
And hy and liy a (‘loud hears all awav. 
Two (lentlemfn of i’rrona, :\cl i, .‘^cene 3. 

And happily I have arrived at last 
I'nlo tlie wished tiav«*n of my Idiss. 

Toming of ihf Shirn-, Art v, .’^eene 1. 


It is the .soul that sees : the outward eyes 
Present the object, hut tlie mind descries; 
.\n(l thence delight, disgust, or cool indiff- 
rence rise : 

When minds are joyful, then we look around, 
.\n(l what is .seen is all on fairy ground ; 
Again tliey sicken, and on every view 
Cast tlieir own dull and melancholv hue ; 

Or, if fthsorb’d hy tlieir peculiar cares, 

The vacant eye on viewless matter glares. 
Our feelings still upon our views attend, 

And their o\m natures to tlie objects lend ; 
Sorrow and joy are in their inlliience sure, 
Long as the passion reigns th’ effects endure ; 
Put love in minds his various clianges makes, 
And clotlies each object with the change lie 
takes; 

llis light and shade on every view he tlirows, 
And on each object, what he feels, bestow.s! 
Fair was the morning, and the month was 
June, 

\\ hen ro.se a lover; love awakens soon ; 
Brief his repose, yet miicli he dreamt the while 
01 that day’s meeting, and bis Laura’s smile; 


Fancy and love that name assign’d to her, 
Call’d Susan in the parish-register; 

And he no more was John—his Laura gavi' 
The name Orlando to lier faithful .slave. 

Bright shone the glory of the rising dav, 
\\ hen the fond lra\eller took his favourite 
way ; 

lie mounted gaily, fell his bosom light, 

' .\iiil ail he saw wa.s pleasing in Ins sight. 

* A'e hours of expectation, quickly fly, 
And bring on hours of blest reality : 

^ i 

\\lien I shall Laura si'e, beside her .stand, 
Hear her sw(‘el voiee, and press her yiehliMl 
hand.' 


First o’er a barren heath beside tlie coast 
Orlando rode and joy began to boast. 

‘ This neat low gor.se,’.said he, ‘ with golden 
hlooiii, 


Delight-s each sense, is beauty, is perfume; 
.\nil this gay ling, nilh all itvS jnirplo flowers, 
man at leisure might admire for hours; 
This green-fringed cii))-mos.s has a scarlet tip. 
That yields to nothing but my Laura’s lip; 
And then how fine this herbage! men mnv 


sav 


A liealli is barren ; nothing is so gay : 
Barren or hare to call snch charming scene, 
Argues a mind po.sse.ss'd hy care and spleen.’ 
, Onward he wont, and fiercer grew the 
heat, 

r>usl rose in clouds before the horse’s feet; 
For now he pa.ss’d through lanes of burning 
sand, 

Bound to thin crops or yet uncultured land ; 
\Miere the dark poppy flourish’d on the dry 
And sterile soil, and mock’d the thin-set rye. 

‘ How lovely this ! ’ the rapt Orlando said; 
I ‘ \^’ith what delight is labouring man repaid ! 
The very lane has sweets that all admire. 
The rambling suckling and the vigorous brier; 
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See ! wholesome wormwood grows beside ihe ' 
wav, ' 

Where dew-press*d yet the dog-rose bends ' 
the spray ; ' 

Fresh herbs the fields, fair slirubs tlie banks j 
adorn, 

And snow-white bloom falls flaky from the 
thorn; 

No fostering hand they need, no sheltering 
wall, 

They spring uncultured and they bloom for 
all.’ 

The lover rode as hasty lovers ride. 

And reach’d a common pasture wild and wide; 
Small black-legg’d sheep devour with hunger 
keen 

The meagre herbage, fleshless, lank, and lean ; 
Such o’er tliv level turf, Newmarket! strav, ■ 
And there, with other 6/acA:-/e<75find their prey: \ 
He saw some scatter'd hovels ; turf was piled 
In square brown stacks ; a prospect bleak 
and wild ! 

A mil), indeed, w:vs in the centre found, 

With short sear herbage withering all around ; 
A smith’s black shed opj>osed a wright's 
long shop. 

And join’d an inn where humble travellers 
stop. 

• Ay, tliLs i.s Nature,’ said the gentle ’squire; 
‘This ease, peace, pleasure—who uould not 
admire ? 

With what delight these sturdy children l>lay, 
And joyful rustics at the close of day; 

Sport follows labour, on this even space 
Will soon commence the wrestling and the 
race; 

Then will the village maidens leave their 
home, 

And to tile dance witli buoyant spirits come ; 
No affectation in their looks is seen, 

Nor know they what disguiseor flattery mean; 
Nor aught to move an envious pang tiiey see, 
Easy their service, and their love is free; 
Hence early spring.s that love, it long endures, ' 
And life’s first comfort, while they’ live, i 
ensures: I 

They the low roof and rustic comforts prize, 
Nor cast on prouder mansions envying eyes ; 
Sometimes the news at yonder town they 
hear. 

And learn what busier mortals feel and fear ; 
Secure themselves, although by tales amazed, 
Of towns bombarded and of cities razed; 


As if they doubted, in their still retreat, 
The very news that makes their quiet sweet, 
And their days happy—happier only knows 
He on whom Laura her regard bestows.’ 

On rode Orlando, coimting all the while 
The miles he pass’d and every coming mile ; 
Like all attracted thing.s, he quicker flies, 
The place approaching where th’ attraction 
lies ; 

^^■ben next appear’d a r/owi—so call tlie 
place— 

Where lies a road confined in narrow space ; 
A work of labour, for on either side 
Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide, 

With dikes on either hand by ocean’s self 
supplied : 

Far on the right the di.stant sea is .seen. 

And salt (he .springs that feed the marsh 
between ; 

Beneath an ancient bridge, (he straiten’d 
flood 

Bolls through its sloj)ing hanks of slimy mud ; 
Near it a sunken boat resists the tide. 

That frets and hurries to th’ oppo.sing .side ; 
The rushes sharp, (hat on (he borders 
grow, 

Bend their brown flou'iel.s to the stream 
belou, 

Impure in all its course, in all its progre.ss 
slow: 

Here a grave ♦Flora scarcely deigns to bloom; 
Nor wears a ro.sy blush, nor sheds perfume; 

' The ditches of a fen so near the ocean are 
lined with irregular patches of a coarse am) 
stained lava ; a muddy sediment rests on the 
}jorsc-tail and other perennial herbs, wliich in 
l^art conceal the sliallowness of tlie stieam : a 
fat-leaved pale-floweiing scurvy-piass appeals 
eaily in the year, and tlie razor-edged bull-rush 
in the summer and autumn. The fen itself has 
a dark and saline herbage ; there are rushes and 
iirroH-lionl, and in aftw patches the liakes of tho 
cotton-grass are seen, but more commonly the 
sin-osUr, the dullest of that numerous and liardy 
genus; a thri/f. blue in flower, but witliering 
and remaining withered till the winter scatters 
it: the saltirorf, both simple and shrubby ; a few 
kinds of grass changed by their soil and atmo¬ 
sphere, and low plants of two or three denomina¬ 
tions undistinguished in a general view of tlie 
scenery;—such is the vegetation of the fen when 
it is at a small distance from the ocean ; and in 
this case there arise from it effluvia strong and 
peculiar, half-saline, half-putrid, which would 
be considered by most people as offensive, and by 
some as dangerous; but there are others to whom 
singularity of taste or association of ideas has 
rendered it agreeable and pleasant. 
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The few dull flowers that o’er the place are 
spre;ul 

Partake the nature of their fenny bed ; 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

(irows the salt lavender that lacks perfume 
Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil 
harsh, 

And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 
Low on the ear the distant billows sound, 
And just in view ap[)oars their stony bound ; 
No hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun, 
Birds, save a wat’ry tribe, the district shun, 
Nor chirpamong the reeds where bitter waters 
run. 

‘ Various as lieauteous, Nature, is thy face,’ 
Exclaim’d Orlando: ‘all that grows has grace; 
All are appropriate—hog, and marsh, and fen, 
Are only poor to undiscerning men ; 

Here itiay flie niee and curious eye explore 
How Nature’s hand adorns the rushy moor; 
Hero file rare moss in secret shade is found. 
Here tlie sweet myrtle of the sliaking ground ; 
Beauti(‘s are these that from the view retire. 
But well repay th’ attention they require ; 
I'or these my I.aura will her home forsake, 
And all the pleasures they afford partake.’ 

Again the country was enclosecl, a wUle 
And sandy road has hanks on either side ; 
Where, lo! a hollow on the left appear’d, 
And there a gipsy-tribe their tent had rear’d; 
’Twas open spread, tn catch the morning sun, 
And they Inwl now their early meal begun. 
When two brown boys just left their gnussy 
seat, 

The early trav’ller with their pray’rs to greet: 
Wliile yet Orlando held his pence in hand, 
Ho saw their sister on her duty stand ; 

Some twelve years old, demure, affected, sly, 
Prepared the force of early powers to trv ; 
Sudden a look of languor he descries, 

And woll-feign’d ajiprehension in her eyes ; 
Train’d hut yet savage, in her speaking face 
He mark’d the features of her vagrant race ; 
\\ lien a light laugh and roguish leer exprc.ssM 
The vice implanted in her youthful breast; 
I'orth from the tent her elder brother came, 
\\ lio seem’d olTended, yet forbore to blame 
The young designer, hut could only trace 
The looks of pity in the trav’ller’s face: 

\\ ithin, the father, who from fences nigh 
Had brought the fuel for the fire’s 8\ipply, 
Watch'd now the feeble blaze, and stood 
dejected by: 


On ragged rug, just borrow’d from the bed, 
And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 

In dirty patchwork negligently dress’d, 
Reclined the wife, an infant at her breast; 

In her wild face some touch of grace remain’d, 
Of vigour palsied and of beauty stain’d ; 

Her blood-shot eyes on her unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turn’d, and seem’d her wants 
lo state, 

(’ursing his tardy aid—her mother there 
With gipsy-state engro.s.s’d the only chair; 
Solemn and dull her look ; with such she 
' stands, 

And reads tho milk-maid’.s fortune in her 
hands, 

Tracing the lines of life; assumed through 
years, 

Each feature now the steady falsehood wears; 
j With hard and savage eye she views the food, 
And grudging pinche.s their intruding brood; 
Last in the grotip, the worn-out grandsiro 
sits 

Neglectetl, lost, and living but. by fits ; 

! I’seless, despi.sed, his worthle.s.s labours done, 
j And half protected by tho vicious son. 

Who half supports him ; he with heavy glance 
Views the young ruflians who around him 
dance; 

And, by the sadnes.s in his face, appears 
I To trace the progress of their f\ituro j’ears: 
Through what strange course of misery, vice, 

I deceit. 

Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat! 
What shamo and grief, what punishment and 
pain, 

Sport of fierce passions, nuLst each child sus¬ 
tain— 

Ere they like him approach their latter end, 
Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend I 
But this Orlando felt not; ‘ Rogues,* said 
he, 

■ Doubllo,s.s they are, but merry rogues they 
be; 

They wander round the land, and be it true, 
They break the laws—tlien let the laws pursue 
The wanton idlers ; for the life they live, 

' Acquit 1 cannot, but I can forgive.’ 

This .said, a portion from his purse was 
thrown, 

And every heart seem’d happy like his o\vn. 
He hurried forth, for now the town was 
nigh— 

i ‘ The hni>picst man of mortal men am I.* 
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Thou art! but change in every state is near, 
(So while the wretched hope, the blest may 
fear); 

‘ Say, where is Laura ? ’—‘ That her words 
must show,’ 

A lass replied ; ‘ read this, and tliou shalt 
know! ’ 

‘ What, gone ! ’—her friend insisted— 
‘ forced to go 

Is vex’d, was teased, could not refuse her! 
—No ? ’ 

‘ But you can follow : ’ ‘ Yes : ’ ‘ The miles 
are few, 

The way is pleasant; will you come?—Adieu! 
Thy Laura ! ’ ‘ No ! I feel I must resign 
The pleasing hope, thou hadst been here, if 
mine: 

A lady was it ?—\^'as no brother there ? 

But why should I afflict me if tliere were ?’ 

‘ The way is pleasant: ’ ‘ What to me the 
way ? 

I cannot reach her till the close of day. 

My dumb companion ! is it thus we speed ? 
Not I from grief nor thou frdin toil art freed ; 
Still art thou doom’d to travel and to pine. 
For my vexation—What a fate is mine I 

‘ Gone to a friend, she tells me; I commend 
Her purpose ; means she to a female friend ? 
By Heaven, I wish she suffer’d half the pain 
Of hope protracted through the day in vain : 
Shall I persist to see th’ ungrateful maid ? 
Yes, I will see her, slight her, and upbraid : 
What! in the very hour ? She knew’the time, 
And doubtless chose it to increase her crime.’ 

Forth rode Orlando by a river’s side. 
Inland and winding, smooth, and full and 
wide. 

That roll’d majestic on, in one soft-flowing 
tide; 

The bottom gravel, flow’ry were the banks. 
Tall willows, waving in their broken ranks ; 
The road, now near, now distant, winding led 
By lovely meadows which the waters fed ; 

He pass’d the way-side inn, the village spire. 
Nor stopp’d to gaze, to question, or admire; 
On either side the rural mansions stood, 
With hedge-row trees, and hills high-crown’d 
with wood, 

And many a devious stream that reach’d the 
nobler flood. 

‘ I hate these scenes,’ Orlando angry cried, 
‘ And these proud farmers ! yes, I hate their 
pride: 


See ! that sleek fellow, how he strides along. 
Strong as an os, and ignorant as strong; 

Can yon close crops a single eye detain 
But his who counts the profits of the grain ? 
And these vile beans with deleterious smell, 
Where is their beauty ? can a mortal tell ? 
These deep fat meadows I detest; it shocks 
One’s feelings there to see the grazing ox ;— 
For slaughter fatted, as a lady’s smile 
Rejoices man, and means his death the while. 
Lo ! now the sons of labour ! every day 
Employ’d in toil, and vex’d in every way ; 
Theirs is but mirth assumed, and they con¬ 
ceal, 

In their affected joys, the ills they feel; 

I hate these long green lanes ; there’s nothing 
seen 

In this vile country but eternal green ; 
Woods! waters! meadows! Will they never 
end ? 

’Tis a vile prospectGone to see a 
friend ! ’— 

Still on he rode ! a mansion fair and tall 
Rose on his view—the pride of Loddon-Hall: 
Spread o’er the park he saw the grazing steer, 
The full-fed steed, the herds of bounding deer: 
On a clear stream the vivid sunbeams play’d. 
Through noble elms, and on the surface made 
That moving picture, checker’d light and 
shade; 

Th’ attended children, there indulged to stray, 
Enjoy’d and gave new beauty to the day ; 
Whose happy parents from their room were 
seen 

Pleased with the sportive idlers on the green. 
‘ Well! ’ said Orlando, ‘ and for one so 
bless’d, 

A thousand reasoning wretches are distress’d ; 
Nay, these so seeming glad, are grieving like 
the rest: 

Man is a cheat—and all but strive to hide 
Their inward misery by their outward pride. 
What do yon lofty gates and walls contain. 
But fruitless means to soothe unconquer’d 
pain ? 

The parents read each infant daughter’s 
smile, 

Form’d to seduce, encouraged to beguile; 
They view the boys unconscious of their fate, 
.Sure to be tempted, sure to take the bait; 
These will be Lauras, sad Orlandos these— 
There’s guilt and grief in all one hears and 
sees.’ 
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Our trav’llf'r, lab’rinc up a hill, look'd 
down 


Upon a livoly, busy, pleasant town ; 

All he beheld were (here alert, alive, 

The busiest bees that ever stock’d a hive : 

A pair were married, and the bells aloud 

Troclaiin’d their joy, and joyful seem'd the 
crowd ; 

And now proceeding on his way, he spied, 

I’ound by strong ties, the bridegroom and the 
bride: 

Kach by some friends attended, near they 
drew, 

And spleen beheld them with prophetic view. 

‘ .Married ! nay, mad ! ’ Orlando cried in 
scorn ; 


‘ .\nofher wretch on this unlucky morn : 
^^’hat are this foolish mirth, these idle joys ? 
Attempts to stifle doubt and fear by noise : 
To me these robes, expressive of delight, 
I'oresliow distress, and onlv grief excite ; 

And for these eheeiftil friends, will they 
behold 

Their wailing brood in sirkness, want, and 
cold : 


And his proud look, and her soft languid air 
Will—but I spare you—go, unhappy pair! ’ 
And now approaching to the journey’s end, 
Ilis anger fails, his thoughts to kindness tend, 
Ife less offended feels, ainl rather fears 
t’ offend : 

Now gently rising, hope contends with dmd>t, 
And casts a sunshine on the yiews without ; 
•And still reviving joy and lingering gloom 
Alternate empire o’er his soul a.ssume ; 

Till, long perplex’d, he now began to find 
The softer thoughts engross the settling mind: 
He saw the mansion, and should quickly see 
His I.aura’s .self—and angry could ho be ? 

No ! the resentment melted all away- 

‘ For tins my grief a single smile \\\\\ pay,’ 
Our trav’ller cried ‘ And why should it 
offend, 

That one so good should have a pressing 
friend ? 


flrieve not, my heart! to lind a favourite guest 
Thy pride and boast—yesclfisli .sorrow.s, rest; 
She will be kind, and i again be blest.’ 


I While gentler p.issions thus his bosom 
' sway’d, 

He reach'd the mansion, and be saw the 
I maid; 

' ‘ My Laura ! ‘ My Orlando!—this is kind; 

In truth I came pers\>aded, not inclined : 

Our friends’ amusement let us now pursvu*, 
And I to-morrow will return with you.’ 

: Like mail entranced, the happy lover 
stood — 

‘ As Laura wills, for she is kind and good ; 
Kvor the truest, gentlest, fairest, best— 
j As Laura wills, I see her and am blest.’ 
Home went (lie lovers through that busy 
place. 

By Lod<lon-Hall, the country’s pride and 
grace; 

By the rich meadows whore the oxen fed, 

, Through the green vale that form'd the river's 

: bed ; 

' .\tul by unnuniber’il cottages and farms, 

That have fur musing minds unmnnberM 

I charms; 

And how affected by the view of these 
\\ as then Orlando—^did tliey pain or please ? 
Nor pain nor pleasure could they yield— 
' and why ? 

The mind was fill’d, was happy, and the 
eye 

Boyed o’er the fleeting view.s, that hut 
I appear’d to die. 

I .Alone Orlando on the morrow paced 
The well-known road ; Hu* gypsy-tent he 
traced; 

j 1 heilani higli-raiseil, the reedy dikes between, 
; The scatter’d hovels on the barren green, 

I The burning sand, (he fields of thin-set rye, 
Mock’d by the useless Flora, blooming by ; 
And last (he heath with all its various bloom, 
.\iid the close lanes that led the trav’ller 
home. 

Then could these scenes the former jo)*s 
renew ? 

Or was there now dejection in the view ?— 

i Nor one or other would they yield—and why ? 
I The mind was absent, and the vacant eye 
Mandcr’d o’er viewless scenes, (bat but op* 
' pcar’d to die. 
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Seem they grave and learned ? 
Why, so didst thou... Seem they religious ? 
Why, so didst thou ; or are tliey spare in diet, 
Free from gross passion, or of mirth or anger, 
Constant in spirit, not swerving witli the 
blood. 

Garnish’d and deck’d in modest complement, 
Not working with the eye witliout the ear, 
Andbut in purged judgment trusting neither 
Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem. 

Henry V, Act ii. Scene 2. 

Bettor I were distract, 

So should my thouglits be sever’d from my 
griefs, 

And woes by wrong imaginations lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 

King Leary Act iv, Scene C. 


Genius I thou gift of Heav’n ! thou liglit 
divine I 

Amid what dangers art thou doom’d to shine ! 
Oft will tlie body’s weakness check tliy force, 
Oft damj) thy vigour, and impede thy course ; 
And trembling nerves compel thee to restrain 
Thy nobler efforts, to contend with pain ; 

Or Want (sad guest!) will in thy presence 
come, 

And breathe around her melancholy gloom ; 
To life’s low cares will thy proud thought 
confine. 

And make her sufferings, her impatience, 
thine. 

Evil and strong, seducing passions prey 
On soaring minds, and win them from their 
way ; 

Who then to vice the subject spirits give. 
And in the service of the conqu’ror live; 

Like captive Samson making sport for all. 
Who fear’d their strength, and glory in their 
fall. 

Genius, with virtue, still may lack the aid 
Implored by humbler minds and hearts 
afraid ; 

May leave to timid souls tlie shield and sword 
Of the tried faith, and the resistless word ; 
Amid a world of dangers venturing forth, 
Frail, but yet fearless, proud in conscious 
w’ortli. 

Till strong temptation, in some fatal time, 
Assails the heart, and wins the soul to crime ; 


I When left by honour, and by sorrow spent. 
Unused to pray, unable to repent, 

1 The nobler powers that once exalted high 
I Th’ aspiring man, shall then degraded lie : 
Iteason, through anguish, shall her throne 
forsake. 

And strength of mind but stronger madness 
make. 

When Edward Shore had reach’d his 
twentieth year, 

, lie felt his bosom light, his conscience clear ; 
Applause at school the youthful hero gain’d, 
And trials there with manly .strengtli .sus¬ 
tain’d : 

With prospects bright upon the world he 
came, 

j Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame : 

' Men watch’d tlie way lus lofty mind would 
1 take, 

.And all foretold the progress he would make. 
' Boast of these friends, to older men a guide. 
Proud of his parts, but gracious in liis pride: 
, lie bore a gay good-nature in liis face, 

I And in hi.s air were dignity and grace ; 

Dress that becainehis state and years he wore. 
And sense and spirit shone in Edward Sliore. 

Thus while admiring friends the youth 
I beheld, 

I His own disgust their forward hopes repell'd ; 
For he unfix’d, unfixing, look’d around, 

And no employment but in seeking found ; 
He gave his restless thoughts to views refined, 
And shrank from worldly cares witli wounded 
mind. 

Rejecting trade, awhile he dwelt on laws, 

‘ But who could plead, if unapproved the 
cause ? ’ 

A doubting, dismal tribe pliysicians seem’d ; 
Divines o’er texts and disputations dream’d ; 
War and its glory he perhaps could love, 

But there again he must the cause approve. 
Our hero thought no deed should gain 
applause, 

Where timid virtue found support in laws ; 
He to all good would soar, would fly all sin, 
By the pure prompting of the will within ; 

‘ Wlio needs a law that binds him not to 
steal,’ 

Ask’d the young teacher, ‘ can he rightly feel ? 
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To curb tlip will, or arm in honour’s cause, 
Or aid the weak—are Ihese enforced by laws ? 
Should we a foul, ungenerous action dread, 
Recause a law condemns tli’ adulterous bed ? 
Or fly pollution, not for fear of stain. 

Rut that some statute tells us to refrain ? 
The grosser herd in tics like Ihese we bind, 

In virtue’s freedom moves th’ enlighten’d 
mind.’ 

‘ .Man’s heart deceives him,’ said a friend : 
‘ Of course,’ 

Replied the youth, ‘ but, has it power to force? 
I'nless it forces, call it as you will. 

It is but wish, and proneness to the ill.’ 

‘ Art thou not tempted ? ’ ‘ Do I fall ? ’ 
said Shore: 

‘ The pure have fallen.’—‘ Then are pure no 
more: 

While reason guides me, I shall walk aright, 
Nor need a steadier hand, or stronger light; 
Nor this in dread of awful threats, design’d 
For the weak spirit and the grov’ling mind ; 
Rut that, eng.aged by thoughts and views 
sublime, 

I wage free war with grossness and with 
crimo.’ 

1 liiis lookM ho proudly on tho vulgar orou\ 
Whom statutes govern, and whom fears sub¬ 
due. 

Faith, with his virtue, he indeed profess'd. 
Rut doubts deprived his ardent mind of 
rest; 

Reason, lii.s sovereign mistrc-ss, failed to show 
laght through the mazes of tho world below ; 
Questions aro.se, and they surpas.s’d tho skill 
Of his .sole aid, and would he dubious still; 
These to diseu.ss he sought no common guide, 
Rut to the doubters in his doubts applied ; 
When all together might in freedom speak, 

And their loved truth with mutual ardour 
seek. 

Alas ! though men who feel their eyes docav 
Take more than common pains to'(ind their 
way, 

^ et, when for this they ask each other’s aid, 
Tlieir mutual purpose is the more delay'd : 

Of all their doubts, their reasoning clear’d not 
one, 

Still the same spots were present in the sun ; 
iitill the same scruples haunted Edward’s 
mind, 

\\ ho found no rest, nor took the means to 
find. 


But though with shaken faith, and slave 
to fame. 

Vain and aspiring on the world he came; 

Yet was lie studious, serious, moral, grave, 
No passion’s victim, and no system’s slave; 
Vice he opposed, indulgence he disdained, 
And o’er each sense in conscious triumph 
reign’d. 

Who often reads, will sometimes wish to 
write, 

And Shore would yield instruction and 
delight: 

A serious drama he design’d, but found 
Twas tedious travelling in that gloomy 
ground ; 

A deep and solemn story he would try, 

Rut grew ashame<l of ghosts, and laid it by ; 
Sermons he wrote, but they who knew his 
creed, 

Or knew it not, were ill disposed to read ; 
And he would lastly be the nation’s guide. 
Rut, studying, fail’d to fix upon aside ; 
Fame ho desirwl, and talents he possess’d, 
Rut loved not labour, though he could not 
rest, 

Nor firmly fix the vacillating mind. 

That, ever working, could no centre find. 

'Tis thus a sanguine reader loves to trace 
The Nile forth rushing on his glorious race; 
Calm and secure the fancied traveller goes 
Through sterile deserts and by threat’ning 
foes; 

lie thinks not then of Afric’s scorching sands, 
I h’ Arabian .sea, the Abyssinian bands ; 
basils * and Michaels, and the robbers all, 

W bom we politely chiefs and heroes call: 

He of success alone delights to think. 

He vicMs that fount, he stands upon tho 
brink, 

.Vnd drinks a fancied draught, e.xulting so to 
drink. 

In his own room, and with his books around, 
His lively mind its chief employment found } 
Then idly busy, quietly employ'd. 

And, lost to life, his visions Mere enjoy’d : 

* was a Tvhc\ chief, and Michael tho 
^| nen\l of tlie rt»yal anuy in Abyssinia, when 
Ml. Ri ucc Visitctl that country. In all other re¬ 
spects tlu-ir charnctei-s were nearly similar. They 
are both renresentod ns cruel and treacherous ; 
ami even the apparently strong distinction of 
105 at and rebellious is in a groat measure sot 
asulo. M hon wo are infomied that Fasll was an 
open enemy, and Michael an Insolent andam- 
lutious controller of the royal person and family. 
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Yet still he took a keen inquiring view 
Of all that crowds neglect, desire, pursue ; 
And thus abstracted, curious, still, serene. 
He, unemploy’d, beheld life’s shifting scene; 
Still more averse from vulgar joys and cares, 
Still more unfitted for the world’s affairs. 
There was a house where Edward ofttiines 
went. 

And social hours in pleasant trifling spent; 
He read, conversed and reason’d, sang and 
play’d. 

And all were happy while the idler stay’d ; 
Too happy one, for thence arose the pain, 

Till this engaging trifler came again. 

But did he love ? e answer, day by day. 
The loving feet would take th’ accustom’d 
way, 

Tlie amorous eye Mould rove as if in quest 
Of something rare, and on the mansion rest; 
The same soft passion touch'd the gentle 
tongue, 

And Anna’s charms in lender notes Mere 
sung; 

The oar too seem’d to feel the conunon flame, 
t“’ooth’d and delighted with the fair one’s 
name; 

And thus as lore each other part possess'd. 
The heart, no doubt, its sovereign poner 
confessed. 

Pleased in her sight, the youth required no 
more; 

Not rich himself, he saM‘ the damsel poor; 
And he too wisely, nay, too kindly loved, 

To pain the being Mhom his soul approved. 

A serious friend our cautious youth pos* 
sess’d, 

And at his table sat a welcome guest; 

Both unemploy’d, it was their chief delight 
To read what free and daring authors write ; 
Authors who loved from common vieM’s tosoar, 
And seek the fountains never traced before ; 
Truth they profess’d, yet often left the true 
And beaten prospect, for the wild and new'. 
His chosen friend his fiftieth year had seen, 
His fortune easy, and his air serene ; 

Deist and atheist call’d ; for few’ agreed 
What were his notions, principles, or creed ; 
His mind reposed not, for he hated rest, 

But all things made a query or a jest; 
Perplex’d himself, he ever sought to prove 
That man is doom’d in endless doubt to rove ; 
Himself in darkness he profess’d to be, 

And would maintain that not a man could see. 


The youthful friend, dissentient, reason’d 
still 

Of the soul’s prowess, and the subject Mill; 
Of virtue’s beauty, and of honour’s force, 
And a M’arm zeal gave life to his discourse : 
Since from his feelings all his fire arose 
And he had interest in the themes he cliose. 

The friend, indulging a sarcastic smile, 
Said—‘ Dear enthusiast! thou Milt change 
thy style, 

W hen man’s delusions, errors, crimes, deceit, 
No more distress thee, and no longer cheat. 

Yet lo ! this cautious ma!i,so coolly Mise, 
On a young beauty fix’d unguarded eyes ; 
And her he married : EdMard at the view 
Bade to his cheerful visits long adieu ; 

Bvit haply err’d, for this engaging bride 
No mirth suppress’d, but other cause sup¬ 
plied : 

And M'hen she saw the friends, by reasoning 
long, 

Confused if right, and positive if Mrong, 
^^■ith playful speech and smile, that spoke 
delight, 

Slie made (hem careless both of Mrong and 
right. 

This gentle damsel gave consent to Med, 
With school and school-day dinners in her 
head: 

i:>he nOM- M-as promised choice of daintiest 
food. 

And costly dress, that made her sovereign 
good; 

AVith Malks on hilly heath to banish spleen, 
And summer-visits M'hen the roads M ere clean. 
All these she loved, to these she gave consent, 
And she was married to her heart’s content. 
Their manner this—the friends together 
read, 

Till books a cause for disputation bred ; 
Debate then follow’d, and the vapour’d child 
Declared they argued till her head was wild ; 
And strange to her it was that mortal brain 
Could seek the trial, or endure the pain. 

Then as the friend reposed, the younger 
pair 

SatdoMTi to cards, and play’d beside his chair 
Till he awaking, to his books applied, 

Or beard the music of th’ obedient bride : 

If mild the evening, in the fields they stray’d. 
And their own flock with partial eye survey’d ; 
But oft the husband, to indulgence prone, 
Resumed his book, and bade them walk alone. 
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‘ Do, niy kind Edward ! 1 must take mine 


OILSO, 

Niuno tlie dear girl (he planets and the trees ; 

Tell her what warblers pour their evening 
song, 

What insects (luKer, as you walk along ; 

Teach her to fix the roving thoughts, to bind 

The wandering sense, and methodize the 
mind.’ 

This was obey'd ; and oft when this was 
don'', 

They calmly gazed on the declining sun ; 

In silence saw the glowing landscape fade, 

Or, sitting, sang beneath the arbour's shade : 

'I’ill rose the moon, and on each youthful 
face 


Shed a soft beauty, and a dangerous grace. 

U'heti the young wife beheld in long <lebalo 
The friends, all careless as she seeming sate ; 
It soon appear’d, there was in one combined 
The nobler person and the richer mind : 

He wore no wig, no grisly beard was seen, 
And none beheld him careless or unclean ; 
Or watch’d him sleeping:—wc indeed have 
he.ird 


Of sleeping beauty, and it has appear’d ; 

’Tis seen in infants—there indeed wc find 

The features .soften'd by the slumbering 
mind ; 

But other beauties, when disposed to sleep, 

Should from the eye of keen ins[)ector keep : 

The lovely nymph who would her swiiin sur¬ 
prise, 

May close her mouth, but not conceal her 
eyes; 

.■^leep from tlie fairest face some beauty lakes, 

And all tlie homely features homelier makes ; 

So thought our wife, beholding with a sigh 

Her sleeping spouse, and Edward sinilin^ 
by. 


A sick relation for the husband sent, 
Witliout delay the frieiidlv sceptic went • 
Nor fear’d the youthful pair, for he had se. 
The wife untroubled, and the friend serem 
No selfish purpose in his roving eyes, 

No vile deception in her fond replies : 

^0 judged the Imsband, and with judgme 
true, 


Eor neither yet (he guilt or danger knew. 
What now remain’d? but they a<’ain 
sliould jday “ 

Th’ acciLstom'd game, and walk tli' uccus- 
toni’d way ; 


With careless freedom should converse or 
read, 

And the friend’s absence neither fear nor 
heed : 

But rather now they seem’d confused, con¬ 
strain’d ; 

\\ itbin their room still restless they remain’d, 
.And painfully they felt, and knew each other 
pain’d.— 

Ah ! foolish men ! how could yc thus depend, 
One on himself, the other on his friend ? 

The youth witli troubled eye the lady 
saw, 

A’et felt too brave, too daring to withdraw; 
While she, with tuneless hand the jarring keys 
Touching, was not one moment at her ea.se : 
Now would she walk, and call her friendly 
guide, 

Now speak of rain and cast lier cloak nsido; 
J'eize on a book, unconscious what she read, 
And restle.ss .still, to new resources fled ; 
Then laugh ’<1 aloud, then tried to look serene. 
And ever changed, juul every change was 
.seen. 

I ainful it is to dwell on dec<is of sliaino— 
riie trying day W5u piwst, another came ; 

The third was all remorse, confusion, dread, 
And (all too late 1 ) the fallen hero fled. 

Ihen felt the youth, in that seducing time, 
How feebly lionour guards the heart from 
crime: 

.Small is his native strength ; man needs the 
stay, 

The strength imparted in (he trying day ; 
I’or all dial honour brings ngaiiKst the force 
Of heiullong passion, aids its rapid course ; 
Its slight resistance but provokes the Are, 

As wood-work stop.s the flame, and then con¬ 
veys it higher. 

The husband came ; a wife bv guilt made 
bold 

Had. meeting, sooth'd him. as in da\-3 of old ; 
But soon tills fact transpired; her strong 
dis(rc.s.s, 

And his friend’s absence, left him nought to 
guess. 

Still cool, though grieved, thus prudeneo 
bade him write— 

‘ I cannot i>ardoii, and I will not flght; 
Ihou art too poor a culprit for the laws, 

•And I too faulty to support my cause : 

A l must 1)0 punish’d ; I must sigh alone, 

At home thy viellm for her guilt atono; 
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And thou, unhappy ! virtuous now no more, 
Must loss of fame, peace, purity deplore ; 
i>inners with praise will pierce thee to the 
heart, 

And saints deriding, tell thee what thou art.’ 

Such was his fall; and Edward, from that 
time, 

Kelt in full force the censure and the crime— 
Despised, ashamed ; his noble views before, 
And his proud thoughts, degraded him the 
more : 

Sljoiild he repent—would that conceal his 
shame ? 

Could peace be his 'i It perish’d witli his 
fame: 

Himself he scorn’d, nor could his crime for¬ 
give ; 

He fear’d to die, yet felt ashamed to live : 
Grieved, but not contrite was his heart; 
oppress’d, 

Not broken ; not converted, but distress’d ; 
He wanted will to bend the stubborn knee, 

He wanted light the cause of ill to see, 

To learn how frail is man, how humble then 
should be; 

For faith he had not, or a faith too weak 
To gain the help that humbled sinners seek ; 
Else had he pray’d—to an ofTended God 
His tears had flown a penitential Hood 
Though far astray, he nould have heard tlie , 
call 

Of mercy—‘ Come ! return, thou prodigal: ’ 
Then, though confused, distress’d, asliamed, 
afraid. 

Still had the trembling penitent obey’d ; 
Though faith had fainted, when assail’d by 
fear, 

Hope to the soul had whisper’d, ‘ Persevere! ’ 
Till in his Father’s house an humbled guest, 
He would have found forgiveness, comfort, 
rest. 

Put all this joy was to our youth denied 
By his tierce passions and his daring pride ; 
And shame and doubt impell’d him in a 
course, 

Once so abhorr’d, with unresisted force. 
Proud minds and guilty, whom their crimes 
oppress, 

Fly to new crimes for comfort and redress ; 
So found our fallen youth a short relief 
In wine, the opiate guilt applies to grief,— 
From fleeting mirth that o’er the bottle lives, 
From the false joy its inspiration gives j 


And from associates pleased to find a friend, 
With powers to lead them, gladden, and 
defend. 

In all those scenes where transiejit ease is 
found. 

For minds whom sins oppress, and sorrows 
wound. 

Wine is like anger ; for it makes us strong, 
Blind and impatient, and it leads us wrong ; 
The strength is quickly lost, we feel the error 
long : 

Thus led, thus strengthen’d in an evil cause, 
For folly pleading, sought (he youth ap- 
l)lause ; 

Sad for a time, then eloquently wild, 

He gaily spoke as his companions smiled ; 

I Lightly he rose, and with his former grace 
Proposed some doubt, and argued on the case ; 
Fate and fore-knowledge were his favourite 
themes— 

How vain man’s purpose, how absurd his 
I schemes: 

‘ Whatever is, was ere our birth decreed ; 

M’e think our actions from ourselves proceed, 
And idly we lament th’ inevitable deed ; 

It seems our own, but there’s a power above 
Directs the motion, nay, that makes us move ; 
Nor good nor evil can you beings name, 

Who arc but rooks and castles in the game ; 
Superior natures with their puppets play. 
Till, bagg’d or buried, all are swc])t away.’ 

Such were the notions of a mind to ill 
Now prone, but ardent, and determined still: 
Of joy now eager, as before of fame, 

And screen’d by folly when assail’d by shame, 
Deeply he sank ; obey’d each passion’s call, 
And used his reason to defend them all. 

Shall I proceed, and step by stej) relate 
The odious progress of a sinner’s fate ? 

No—let me rather hasten to the lime 
(S\ire to arrive) when misery waits on crime. 
Witli virtue, prudence fled ; uhat Shore 
possess’d 

Was sold, was spent, and he was now dis¬ 
tress’d : 

And Want, unwelcome stranger pale and 
wan, 

Met with her haggard looks the hurried man ; 
His pride felt keenly what he must expect 
From useless pity and from cold neglect. 
Struck by new terrors, from his friends ho 
fled, 

Aud wept bis woes upon a restless bed ; 
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Uetiring late, at early hour to rise, 

With shrunken features, and with bloodshot 
eyes: 

If sleep one moment closed the dismal view, 
Taney her terrors built upon the true; 

And night and day had their alternate 
Moes, 

'That batlled pleasure, and that mock\l re¬ 
pose ; 

Till to despair and anguish was consign’d 
The wreck and ruin of a noble mind. 

Nowseized fordebt, and lodged within a jail, 
He tried his friendships, and he found them 
fail ; 

Then fail’d his .spirits, and his thoughts were 
all 

Tix’d on Ins sins, his sufferings, and his fall : 
Mis ruflled mind wits pictured in his face, 

Once the fair seat of dignitv and grace : 
(ireat Wiis the danger of a man so prone 
To think of madness, and to think alone; 
Vet pride still lived, and struggled to .sustain 
The drooping spirit and the roving hrain ; 
But this too fail’d ; a friend his freedom 
gave. 

And sent him helj) the threat’ning world to 
brave; 

(lave solid counsel what to seek or flee, 

But still would stranger to bis person bo : 

In vain ! (be truth determinerl to explore, 
lie traced the friend whom he had wrong’d 
before. 

Tiiis w as too much ; both aided and advi.sinl 
By one who shutm’d him, pitied, and de¬ 
spised ; 

He bore it not ; ’twius a deciding stroke, 

And on his rciison like a torrent broke : 

In dreadful stillne.ss he appear’d awhile, 
With vacant horror and a ghastly smile ; 
Then rose at once into the frantic rage. 
That force controlTd not, nor could love 
iissuage. 

Triends now appear’d, but in llic man Wiw 
.seen 

The angry nuuiiae, with vindictive mien; 
Too late their pity gave (o care and skill 
The hurried mind and over-wandering will; 
I nnoticed pass'd all time, and not a ray 
t)f reivson broke on his benighted wav'; 

But now ho spurn’d the si raw in pure disdain, 
And now laughed loudly at (ho clinking chain. 

Then its its wrath subsided, by degrees 
The mind sank slowly to infantine case j 


To playful folly, and to causeless joy, 

Speech without aim, and without end, em¬ 
ploy ; 

He drew fantastic figures on the wall, 

And gave some wild relation of them all; 
With brutal shape he join’d the human face, 
And idiot smiles approved the motley race. 
Harmless at length th’ unhappy man was 
found. 

The spirit settUnl, but the rcjison drown’d ; 
And all the dreadful tempest died away. 

To the dull stillness of the misty dav. 

And now' his freedom he attain’d—if free, 
The lost to reason, truth, and hope, cun be; 
His friends, or wearied with the charge, or 
s\wo 

The harmless w retch was now beyond a cure, 
Ciave him to wander whore he pleased, and 
tiiul 

His own rosourees for the eager mind ; 

The playful children of the place he meets, 
Playful with them he rambles through the 
streets ; 

In all they need, his stronger arm he lends, 
And bis lost mind to these approving friends. 
That gentle maid, whom once the youth 
had loved, 

Is now with mild religious pity moved ; 
Kindly she chides his boyish flights, while he 
Will for a moment fix’d and pensive be ; 

And ivs she trembling speaks, his lively eyes 
Explore her looks, he listens to her siglis; 
('harm’dl>v her voice, th’ harmonious sounds 
invade 

His clouded mind, and for a time persuade: 
Like a pleased infant, who liivs newly caught 
Trom the mutenml glance a gleam of thought, 
He sUmds enrapt, the half-known voice to 
hear, 

.\nd starts, half-conscious, at the falling tear. 
Barely from town, nor tlicn unwalch’d, ho 
goes, 

In darker mood, as if to hide liis woes ; 
Ueluming soon, he with impatience seeks 
His youthful friends, and shouts, and sings, 
and spcak.s; 

Speaks a wild speecli with action all a.s wild— 
The children’s leader, and himself a child ; 
He spins their top, or, at their bidding, bonds 
His back, while o’er it leap his laughing 
friends; 

Simple and weak, he acts the boy once more, 
And heedless children call him Silly Shore. 
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Such smiling rogues as these, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords a-twain, 
Which are too intrinse t’ unloose— 

King Lear^ Act ii, Scene 2. 

My other self, my counsel’s consistory, 

My oracle, my prophet, . . . 

I as a child will go by thy direction. 

Richard III, Act ii. Scene 2. 

If I do not take pity of her, I am a villain ; 
if I do not love her, 1 am a Jew. 

Much Ado about Kothhig, Act ii, Scene 3. 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful and flexible ; 
Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorse- 
l6SS 

3 Henry VI, Act i, Scene 4. 

He must be told on’t, and he shall; the office 
Becomes a woman best; I’ll take it upon 
me; 

If I prove honey-mouth’d, let my tongue 
blister. 

Il’utfer’s Tale, Act ii. Scene 2. 

Disguise—I see thou art a wickedness. 

Twelfth Night, Act ii. Scene 2. 


'Squire Thomas flatter’d long a wealthy aunt, 
ho left him all that she could give or grant: 
Ten years he tried, with all his craft and skill. 
To fix the sovereign lady’s varying will; 

Ten years enduring at her board to sit, 

He meekly listen’d to her tales and wit; 

He took the meanest office man can take. 
And his aunt’s vices for her money’s sake : 
By many a threat’ning hint she waked his 
fear. 

And he was pain’d to see a rival near ; 

Yet all the taunts of her contemptuous pride 
He bore, nor found his grov’Iing spirit tried : 
Nay, when she wish’d his parents to traduce, 
Fawning he smiled, and justice call’d 
th’ abuse; 

‘ They taught you nothing; are you not, at 
best,’ 

Said the proud dame, ‘ a trifler, and a jest ? 
Confess you are a fool! ’—he bow’d and he 
confess’d. 

This vex’d him much, but could not always 
last: 

The dame is buried, and the trial past. 


There was a female, who had courted long 
Her cousin’s gifts, and deeply felt the wrong ; 
By a vain boy forbidden to attend 
The private counsels of her wealthy friend, 
She vow’d revenge, nor should that crafty boy 
In triumph undisturb’d his spoils enjoy ; 

He heard, he smiled, and when the will was 
read, 

Kindly dismiss’d the kindred of the dead ; 

‘ The dear deceased,’ he call’d her, and the 
crowd 

Moved off with curses deep and threat’nings 
loud. 

The youth retired, and, with a mind at ease. 
Found he was rich, and fancied he must 
please: 

He might have pleased, and to his comfort 
found 

The wife he wish’d, if he had sought around ; 
For there were lasses of his own degree. 

With no more hatred to the state than he : 
But he had courted spleen and age so long. 
His heart refused to woo the fair and young ; 
So long at tended on caprice and whim, 

He thought attention now was due to him ; 
And as his flattery pleased the uealthy dame, 
Heir to the wealth, he might the flattery 
claim ; 

But this the fair, with one accord, denied. 
Nor waved for man’s caprice the sex’s pride : 
There is a season when to them is due 
^^'o^ship and awe, and they will claim it too: 

‘ Fathers,’ they cry, ‘ long hold us in their 
chain, 

Nay, tyrant brothers claim a right to reign ; 
Uncles and guardians we in turn obey, 

And husbands rule with ever-during sway ; 
Short is the time when lovers at the feet 
Of beauty kneel, and own the slavery sweet; 
And shall we this our triumph, this the aim 
And boast of female power, forbear to claim ? 
No ! we demand that homage, that respect, 
Or the proud rebel punish and reject.’ 

Our hero, still too indolent, too nice 
To pay for beauty the accastom’d price, 

No less forbore t’ address the humbler maid. 
Who might have yielded with the price unpaid; 
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Rut lived, himself to humour and to please, 
To count his money, and enjoy his ease. 

It pleased a neighbouring ’squire to re¬ 
commend 

A faithful youth, as servant to his friend ; 
Nay, more than servant, whom lie praised 
for parts 

Ductile yet strong, and for the best of hearts ; 
One who might ease him in his small affairs, 
\\ ith tenants, tradesmen, taxes, and repairs ; 
Answer his letters, look to all his dues. 

And entertain him with discourse and news. 
The 'squire believed, and found the trusted 
youth 

A very pattern for his care and truth ; 

Not for his virtues to be praised alone. 

Rut for a modest mien and humble tone ; 
Assenting always, but as if he meant 
Only to strength of re<isons to assent: 

For was he stiibbom, and retain’d his doubt, 
Till the more subtle ’squire had forced it out; 

‘ Nay, still was right, hut he perceived that 
strong 

And powerful minds could make the right the 
wrong.’ 

When the 'squire’s thoughts on some fair 
damsel dwelt, 

The faithful friend his apprehensions felt; 

It would rejoice his faithful heart to find 
A lady suited to his master’s mind ; 

Rut who deserved that imister ? who would 
prove 

Tliat hers was pure, uninterested love ? 
Although a servant, he would scorn to take 
A countess, till she suffer’d for his sake; 
.Some tender .spirit, humble, faithful, true, 
8uch,mydcarmaster! mustbe.soughtforyou. 

.Hix months had pass’d, and not a lady seen, 
With just this love, ’twixt fifty and tiftoen ; 
All seem’d his doctrine or his jirido to .slum, 
.\ll would he woo’d before they would he won; 
When (lie chance naming of a race and fair. 
Our ’.squire disposed to take his pleasure there: 
The friend jirofess’d, ‘ although he first began 
To hint tlie thing, itseem’d a thoughtless plan: j 
I he roa<ls, he fear’d, were foul, the days were 
.short, 

The village far, and yet tlioro might bo sport.’ 

* \\ hat! you of roads and starless nights 
nfrai(i ? 

Vou think to govern I you to he obey’d ! * 
Smiling he spoke, the liumhle friend declariMl 
His soul’s ohetlience, and to go prepared. 


The place was distant,but with great delight 
They saw a race, and hail’d the glorious sight: 
The ’squire exulted, and declared the ride 
Had amply paid, and he was satisfied. 

They gazed, they feasted, and, in happy mood, 
Homeward return’d, and hastening as they 
rode; 

I* or short the day, and sudden was the change 
From light to darkness, and the way was 
strange; 

I Our hero soon grew peevish, then distress’d; 

He dreaded darkness, and be sigh’d for rest: 
, (toing, they pa.ss’d a village; but, alas! 
Returning saw no village to repass; 

The ’squire remember'd too a noble ball, 
Large as a church, and whiter than its wall : 
This he had noticed as they rode along, 

.\iul justly reason d that their road u as wrong. 
(M*orge, full of awe, was modest in reply— 

■ The fault was his, ’twas folly to deny ; 

And of his master's safety were he sure, 
There was no grievance ho would not endure.’ 
This madehis peace with Iherclenting ’squire. 
Whose thoughts yet dwelt on supper and 
a lire; 

When, as they reach’d a long and pleasant 
green. 

Dwellings of men, and next a man, were seen. 

‘ My friend,' said George, ‘ to travellers 
astray 

Point out an inn, and guide us on the way.* 
1 he man look’d up ; 'Surprising! can it bo 
My master’s .son ? as I'm alive, ’tls he.’ 

* How I Robin,’ George replied, ‘ and aro 
wo near 

My father’s house ? how .strangely things 
appear!— 

Dear sir, though xvanderers, we at last are 
right: 

Let us proceed, and glad my father’s sight; 
We shall at least be fairly lodged and fed, 

I can ensure a supper and a bed ; 

Let us this night, as one of pleasure date, 
And of .surprise : it is an act of fate.’ 

‘ Go on,’ the ’squire in happy temper cried ; 
‘ I like .sucli blunder ! I approve such guide.’ 
They ride, they halt, the farmer comes in 
haste. 

Then tells his wife how much their house is 
graced ; 

They bless tlie chance, they praise the lucky 
son, 

That caused the error—Nay ! it was not one; 
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But their good fortune—Cheerful grew the 
'squire, 

^^'ho found dependants, flatter)*, wine, and 
fire; 

He heard the jack turn round ; the busy dame 
Produced her damask ; and witli supper came 
The daughter, dress’d with care, and full of 
maiden-shame. 

Surprised, our hero saw the air and dress. 
And strove his admiration to express; 

Nay ! felt it too—for Harriot was, in truth, 
A tall fair beauty in the bloom of youth ; 
And from the pleasure and surprise, a grace 
Adorn’d the blooming damsel’s form and face; 
Then too, such high respect and duty paid 
By all—such silent reverence in the maid ; 
Vent’ring with caution, yet with haste, a 
glance; 

Loth to retire, yet trembling to advance. 
Appear’d the nymph, and in her gentle guest 
Stirr’d soft emotions till the hour of rest: 
Sweet was l\is sleep, and in the morn again 
He felt a mixture of delight and pain : 

‘ How fair, how gentle,’ said the ’squire, ‘ how 
meek, 

And yet how sprightly, when disposed to 
speak ! 

Nature has bless’d her form, and Heaven her 
mind. 

But in her favours Fortune is unkind ; 

Poor is the maid—nay, poor she cannot prove 
^^’ho is enrich’d with beauty, worth, and love.’ 

The ’squire arose, with no precise intent 
To go or stay—uncertain what he meant: 
He moved to part—they begg’d him first to 
dine ; 

And who could then escape from love and 
wine ? 

As came the night, more charming grew the 
fair, 

And seem’d to watch him with a two-fold 
care: 

On the third mom, resolving not to stay. 
Though urged by love, he bravely rode away. 

Arrived at home, three pensive days he gave 
To feelings fond and meditations grave; 
Lovely she was, and, if he did not err, 

As fond of him as his fond heart of her; 
Still he delay’d, unable to decide 
Which was the master-passion, love or pride : 
He sometimes wonder’d how his friend could 
make, 

And then exulted in, the night’s mistake ; 


Had she but fortune,‘doubtlessthen,’hecricd, 
‘ Some happier man had won the wealthy 
bride.’ 

\\ hile thus he hung in balance, now inclined 
To change his state, and then to change his 
mind— 

That careless George dropp’d idly on the 
ground 

A letter, which his crafty master found ; 

The stupid youth confess’d his fault, and 
pray’d 

The generous ’squire to spare a gentle maid ; 
Of whom her tender mother, full of fears. 
Had written much—‘ She caught her oft in 
tears, 

For ever thinking on a youth above 
Her humble fortune—still she own’d not love; 
Nor can define, dear girl! the cherish’d pain. 
But Mould rejoice to see the cause again : 
That neighbouring youth, M'hom she endured 
before, 

She now rejects, and Mill behold no more: 
Raised by her passion, she no longer stoops 
To her OMn equals, but she pines and droops, 
Like to a lily, on M'hose sMeets the sun 
Has Mitbering gazed—she saM* and Mas un¬ 
done; 

HisM ealth allured her not—nor M as she moved 
By his superior state, himself she loved ; 

So mild, so good, so gracious, so genteel— 
But spare your sister, and her love conceal; 
We must the fault forgive, since she the pain 
must feel.’ 

‘ Fault! ’ said the ’squire, ‘ there’s coarse¬ 
ness in the mind 

That thus conceives of feelings so refined ; 
Here end my doubts, nor blame yourself, my 
friend, 

Fate made you careless—here my doubts 
have end.’ 

The M ay is plain before us—there is noM* 
The lover’s visit first, and then the vow 
Mutual and fond, the marriage-rite, the bride 
Brought to her home M’ith all a husband’s 
pride; 

The ’squire receives the prize bis merits Mon, 
And the glad parents leave the patron-son. 

But in short time he saw M'ith much sur¬ 
prise, 

First gloom, then grief, and then resentment 
rise. 

From proud, commanding frowns and anger- 
darting eyes: 
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‘ Is there in Harriot’s liuinble mind this fire, 
Tliis fierce impatience?’ a><k'd the puzzled 
’squire: 

‘ Has marriage ehanged her ? or the mask 
she wore 

Has she thrown hy, and is herself once more ?’ 
Hour after hour, when clouds on clouds 


appear, 

Dark and more dark, we know the tempest 
near; 

And thus the frowning brow, the restlcis form, 
And threat’ning glance, forerun domestic 


storm : 

So read the husband, and, with troubled mind, 
Ilcveal d his fears—‘ My love, I ho[)e you find 
All here is pleasant—but I must confess 
ou seem olTended, or in some distress ; 
Explain the grief you feel, and leave me to 
redress.’ 

‘ Leave it to you ? ’ replied the nvmnh—^ 
‘indeed ! 


What—the cause from whence the ills 
procewi ? 

(mod Heaven ! to take mo from a place, 
where I 

Had every comfort underneath the sky ; 

And then immure me in a gloomy jilace, 
With the grim monsters of your ugly race, 
that from (heir canvas staring, make me 
<lread 

i’hrough the dark chambers where they hang 
to tread ! 

Xo friend nor neighbour comes to give that 

joy, 

hich all things liere must banish or destroy : 
Where is the promised coach ? the pleasant 
ride ? 

Oh ! what a fortune Inis a farmer’s bride ! j 
\ our sordid pride has placed me just above 
\our hired domestics—and what navs me? , 
love ! 

A selfish fondness I endure each hour, 

Ami shan* unwitness’d pomp,unenvied power; 

I hear your folly, smile at your parade. 

And see your favourite dishes duly made ; 
Then am I richly dress’d for you t’ admire. 
Such l.s my duty and my lord’s desire ; 

Is this a life for youth, for health, for joy ? 
Are these niy duties—this my base employ ? 
No ! to my father’s house will I repair. 

And make your idle wealth support me there ; 

\yas it your wish to have an humble hrido ’ i 

I'orbondagelhankful? Curse upon your pride! I 


Was it a slave you wanted ? A'ou shall see 
That if not hajipy, I at least am free ; 

Well, sir, your answer: ’—silent stood the 
’squire, 

As looks a miser at his house on fire ; 

Where all he deems is vanish’d in that flame, 
Swept from the earth his substance and his 
name ; 

So, lost to every promised joy of life. 

Our ’squire stood gaping at his angry wife ;— 
His fate, his ruin, where he saw it vain 
To hope for peace, pray, threaten, or com¬ 
plain ; 

And thus, betwixt his wonder at the ill 
And his despair—there stood he gaping still. 

• Vour answer, sir-shall I depart a spot 
I tluLs detest ? ‘ Oh, miserable lot ! ’ 

Exclaim’d the man. *Cio,serpent! norremnin 
To sharpen wo by insult and disdain : 

\ nest of harpies was I doom'd to meet; 
What plots, w hat combinations of deceit! 

I sec it now—all plann’d, design’d, contrived ; 
Served by that villain—by (his fury wived— 
\\ hat fate is mine! What wisdom, virtue, 
truth. 

Can stand, if dicinons set their traps for 
youth ? 

lie lose hi.s way ! vile dog ! he cannot lose 
Ihe way a villain through his life jiursues; 
•Vnd thou, deceiver ! (hou afraid to move, 
.\nd hiding close the serpent in the dove! 

I saw—hut, fated to endure disgrace— 
Cnheeding .saw, the fury in thy face; 

And call d It spirit—Oh ! I might have found 
brand and imposture—all the kindred round! 
.V nest of vipers ’- 

-‘ 8ir, I'll not admit 

These wild effusions of your angry wit! 
Have you that value, that we all 'should use 
Such mighty arts for such important views ? 
Are you such prize—and is my state so fair, 
That they should .sell their souls to get me 
there ? 

Think you that we alone our thoughts dis¬ 
guise ? 

W hen in pursuit of some contended prize, 
Mask we alone Ihe heart, and soothe whom 
we despise! 

Speak j’oii of craft and subtle schemes, who 
know' 

That all your wealth you to deception owe ; 
M hoplay dfortendullyearsasooundrel-part, 
To worm yourself into a widow’s heart ? 
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Now, wlien you guarded, with superior skill, 
Tliat lady’s closet, and preserved her will, 
Blind in your craft, you saw not one of those 
Opposed by you might you in turn oppose ; 
Or watch your motions, and by art obtain 
Share of that wealth you gave your peace to 
gain ? 

Did conscience never ’- 

-‘ Cease, Tormentor, cease— 

Or reach me poison-let me rest in peace ! ’ 

‘ Agreed—but hear me—let the truth 
appear;’ 

‘ Then state your purpose—I’ll be calm and 
hear.’— 

‘ Know then, this wealth, sole object of your 
care, 

I had some right, without your hand, to share; 
My mother’s claim was just—but soon she saw 
Your power, coinpell’d, insulted, to withdraw: 
’Twas then my father, in his anger, swore 
You should divide the fortune, or restore ; 
Long we debated—and you find me now 
Heroic victim to a father’s vow; 

Like Jephtha’s daughter, hut in different 
state, 

And both decreed to mourn our early fate; 
Hence was my brother servant to your pride. 
Vengeance made him your slave—and me 
your bride: 

Now all is known—a dreadful price I pay 
For our revenge—but still we have our day; 
All that you love you must with others share, 
Or all you dread from their resentment dare ! 
Yet terms I offer—let contention cease : 
Divide the spoil, and let us part in peace.’ 


Our hero trembling heard—he sat—he 
rose— 

Nor could his motions nor his mind compose ; 
He paced the room—and, stalking to her side, 
Gazed on the face of his undaunted bride ; 
And nothing there but scorn and calm 
aversion spied. 

He would have vengeance, yet he fear’d the 
law: 

Her friends would threaten, and their power 
he saw ; 

‘ Then let her go : ’—but oh ! a mighty sum 
V ould that demand, since he had let her come; 
Nor from his sorrow.s could he find redress. 
Save that which led l)im to a like distre.ss, 
And all his ease was in his wife to see 
A wretch as anxious and distress’d a.s he: 
Her strongest wish the fortune to divide 
And part in peace, his avarice denied ; 

And thus it happen’d, as in all deceit, 

The cheater found tlie evil of the cheat ; 

The husband grieved—nor was the wife at 
rest ; 

Him she could vex, and he could her molest; 
Slie could his passion into frenzy jaise, 

But when the fire was kindled, fear’d the 
blaze: 

As much they studied, so in time they found 
The easiest way to give the deepest wound ; 
But then, like fencers, they were equal still, 
Both lost in danger what they gain'd in skill; 
Each lieart a keener kind of rancour gain’d. 
And paining more, was more severely pain’d ; 
And thus by both were equal vengeance dealt. 
And both the anguish they indicted felt. 
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Then she plots, then she ruminates, then 
she devises, and what they think in their hearts 
they may effect, they will break their hearts 
but they will effect. 

Merry Wives of Windsor^ Act ii, Scene 2. 

She has spoke what she should not, I am 
sure of that; Heaven knows what she hath 
known. 

Machethy Act v, Scene 1. 

Our house is hell, and thou a merry devil. 

Merchant of Venicty Act ii, Scene 3. 

And yet, for aught I see, they are as sick 
that surfeit with too much, as they that starve 


with nothing; it is no mean happiness, there* 
fore, to be seated in the mean. 

Merchant of VenicCy Act i. Scene 2. 


A viCAB died, and left his daughter poor— 
It hurt her not, she was not rich before : 
Her humble share of worldly goods she 
sold, 

Paid every debt, and then her fortune told ; 
And found, with youth and beauty, hope and 
health. 

Two hundred guineas was her worldly wealth; 
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It tilpn remain’d to chooso her path in life, 
And first, said Jesse, ‘ Shall I he a wife ?— 
('olin is mild and civil, kind and just, 

I know his love, his temper I can trust; 

I5ut. small his farm, it ;isks perpetual care. 
Ami UR must toil ivs well as trouble share : 
rrue, he w;i,s taught in all the gentle arts 
Tliat raise the soul, and soften human hearts ; 
And ho.vsts a [)arent, who deserves to shine 
In higlier class, and I could wish her mine ; 
Nor wants he will his station to improve, 

A just ambition waked by faithful love; — 
Still is he poor—and hero my father’s friend 
Deigns for his daughter, as her own, to send ; 
A wortliy latly, who it seems has known 
A world of griefs ami troubl(*s of her own : 

I Was an infant, when she came, a gviest 
Herjeath my fallow’s humblo roof to rest; 
Her kindred all unfeeling, vast her woes, 
Such her complaint, and there she found 
repose; 

Enrich’d by fortune, now she nobly lives, 

Ami nobly, from the b|(‘st abundance, gives ; 
The grief, the want of human life, she knows, 
And comfort there and here relief bestows ; 
Hut are they not dependant.s?—Foolish pride! 
Am I not honour’ll by such friend and guith' ? 
Have I a hotm*,’ (hero Jesse dropp’d a tear), 
•Or friend beside ?’—A faithful friend was 
near. 

Now (’olin came, at length resolved to lay 
His heart before ber anil to urge her stay ; 
True, his own plough tlie gentle (’olitj drove, ' 
An humble farmer with aspiring love; 

Wbo, urged by passion, never dared till m\\\ 
Thus urged by fears, his trembling hopes ! 
avow: 

Her father’s glebe he managed ; every year 
The grateful vicar hehl the youth juore dear ; 
He saw indeed the prize inTolin’s view, 

.\nd wish’d his Je.sse with a man so true ; 
Timid as true, be urged with anxious air 
His tender hope, and made tlie trembling 
prayer; ^ 

When Jesse saw, nor cojild with coldness see, 
Such fond respect, such tried sincerity : j 

(irateful for favours to her father dealt, 

She more than gratefid for his passion’felt; 
Nor could she frown on one so good and kind, 

\ et fear’d to smile, and was unfix’d in mind ; 
Hut prudence placed the female friend in 
view— 

W hat might not one so rich and grateful do ? 


So lately, too, the good old vicar died, 

His faithful daughter must not cast aside 
The signs of filial grief, and be a ready bride: 
i Thus, IckI by prudence, to the lady’s seat 
1 The village-beauty purposed to retreat; 

Ihit, :ls in bard-fought fields the victor knows 
What to the vanquish’d he, in honour, owes, 
So in this conquest over powerful love. 
Prudence resolvwl a generous foe to prove ; 
And Jesse felt, a mingliHl fear and pain 
In her dismission of a faithful swain, 
tiave her kind thanks, and uhen she. saw 
his wo, 

Kindly betray'd that slie was loth to go ; 

• Ihit would she promise, if abroail she met 
\ frowning worl'l, she uould remember yet 
Where duelt a friend ? ’—‘That could she 
not forget.’ 

.W-.d thus they i)arted; buteach faithful heart 
Felt the compulsion, and refused to part 
I Now by the morning mail the timid maul 
^\ as to that kind and wealthydiune convey’d; 
Whose invitation, when lier father died, 
Jesse as comfort to ber heart appliwl; 

She knew the days ber generous friend bad 
seen — 

.\s wife and u idow, evil days had been ; 

She married early, and for’imlf her lilo 
W;is an insulted and forsaken wife; 

W idow d and poor, her angry father gave, 
Mix <1 with reproach, the ]>ittance of a slave ; 
I'orgetful brothers pass’d her, but she knew 
Her humbler friends, and to their homo 
Mithdrew ; 

The good old vicar to her sire applied 
I’or help, and help d her when lier sire denied ; 
When in few years death stalk’d through 
bower and hall, 

Sires, sons, and sons of sons, were hurie<l all: 
She then abounile<l, and had wealtli to spare 
I'or softening grief she once was doom’d to 
share; 

Thus train’d in misery’s scliool, and taught 
to feel, 

She wo\dd rejoice an orplian's woes to heal ; 
So Jesse thovight, who look’d within her 
hreiist, 

And thence coneeiveil how bounteous minds 
are bless’d. 

From her vastnmnsion look’d theladydomi 
On humbler buildings of a busy town ; 
Thence came her friends of either sex.aiid all, 
W ith whom she livetl on terms reciprocal: 
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They pass’d the hours with their accustom’d 
ease, 

As guests inclined, but not compelled to 
please; 

But there were others in the mansion found, 
For oflice chosen, and by duties bound ; 
Three female rivals, each of power possess’d, 
Th’ attendant-maid, poor friend, and kindred- 
guest. 

To these came Jesse, as a seaman thrown 
By the rude storm upon a coast unknown : 
The view was flattering, civil seem’d the race, 
But all unknown the dangers of the place. 
Few hours had pass’d, when, from attend¬ 
ants freed, 

The lady utter’d—‘ This is kind indeed ; 
Believe me, love ! that I for one like you 
Have daily pray 'd, a friend discreet and true ; 
Oh ! wonder not that I on you depend, 

You are mine own hereditary friend : 
Hearken, my Jesse, never can I trust 
Beings ungrateful, selfish, and unjust; 

But you are present, and my load of care 
Your love will serve to lighten and to share: 
Come near me, Jesse—let not those below 
Of my reliance on your friendship know ; 
Look as they look, be in their freedoms free— 
But all they say do you convey to me.’ 

Here Jesse’s thoughts to Colin’s cottage 
flew. 

And with such speed she scarce their absence 
knew. 

‘ Jane loves her mistress, and should she 
depart, 

I lose her service, and she breaks her heart; 
My ways and wishes, looks and thoughts she 
knows, 

And duteous care by close attention shows : 
But is she faithful ? in temptation strong ? 
Will she not wrong me? ah! I fear the wrong: 
Your father loved me ; now, in time of need, 
Watch for my good, and to his place succeed. 

‘ Blood doesn’t bind—that girl, who every 
day I 

Eats of my bread, would wish my life away ; 

I am her dear relationy and she thinks 
To make her fortune, an ambitious minx ! 
She only courts me for the prospect’s sake, 
Because she knows I have a will to make ; 
Yes, love I my will delay’d, I know not how— 
But you are here, and I will make it now. 

‘That idle creature, keep her in your view. 
See what she does, what she desires to do ; 


On her young mind may artful villains prey. 
And to my plate and jewels find a way ; 

A pleasant humour has the girl: her smile 
And cheerful manner tedious hours beguile: 
But well observe her, ever near her be, 

Close in your thoughts, in your professions 
free. 

‘ Again, my Jesse, hear what I advise, 

And watch a woman ever in disguise ; 

Issop, lliat widow, serious, subtle, sly— 

But what of this ?—I must have company : 
She markets for me, and although she makes 
Profit, no doubt, of all she undertakes, 

1 et she is one I can to all produce, 

And all her talents are in daily use ; 
Deprived of her, I may another find 
As sly and selfish, with a weaker mind : 

But never trust her, she is full of art, 

And worms herself into the closest heart; 
Seem then, I pray you, careless in her sight, 
Nor let her know, my love, how we unite. 

‘ Do, rny good Jesse, cast a view around. 
And let no wrong within my house be found ; 

That girl associates with-1 know not who 

Are her companions, nor what ill they do ; 
’Tis then the widow plans, ’tis then she tries 
Her various arts and schemes for fresh 
supplies; 

Tis then, if ever, Jane her duty quits. 

And, whom I know not, favours and admits : 
Oh ! watch their movements all; for me ’tis 
hard, 

Indeed is vain, but you may keep a guard; 
iVnd I, when none your watchful glance 
deceive. 

May make my will, and think what I shall 
leave.’ 

Jesse, with fear, disgust, alarm, surprise, 
Heard of these duties for her ears and eyes ; 
Heard by what service she must gain her 
bread, 

And went with scorn and sorrow to her bed. 

Jane was a servant fitted for her place, 
Experienced, cunning, fraudful, selfish, base; 
Skill’d in those mean humiliating arts 
That make their way to proud and selfish 
hearts; 

By instinct taught, she felt an awe, a fear. 
For Jesse’s upright, simple character ; 

Whom with gross flattery she awhile assail’d, 
And then beheld with hatred when it fail’d ; 
Yet trying still upon her mind for hold. 

She all the secrets of the mansion told ; 
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And to invito ;iti equal trust, she drew 
Of every mind a bold and rapid view ; 

Hut on the widow'd friend with deep disdain, 
And rancorous envy, dwelt the treacherous 
Jane: — 

In vain such arts ; without deceit or i>ride, 
With a just taste and feeling for lier guide, 
From all contagion Jesse kept apart. 

Free in her manners, guarded in her heart. 
Jesse one morn was thoughtful, and her 
sigh 

The widow heard as she was passing by ; 
And—‘ Well! ' she said, ‘ is that some 
distant swain, 

Or aughtwitli us, that gives your bosom pain? 
Come, we are fellow-sufferers, slaves in thrall, 
And tasks and griefs are common to us all; 
Think not my frankness strange : they love 
to paint 

Their stale with freedom, who endure 
restraint; 

.And there is something in that speaking eye 
.And .sober mien, that prove I may relv : 

Vovi came a stranger; to my words attend, 
.\ccept my offer, and you find a friend ; 

It is a labyrinth in which you stray, 

Come, hold my clue, and I will lead the way. 
‘Good Ileav’n! thatono.sojealou.s,envious, 
base, 

Should be tlie mistre.ss of so sweet a place ; 
She, who so long herself was low and poor. 
Now broods suspioiou.s on her useless store ; 
She loves to see us abject, love.s to deal 
Her insult round, and then pretends to feel; 
Prepare to cast all dignity aside, 

For know your talents will be quickly triwl; 
Nor think, from favours past, a friend to gain, 
’Tis but by duties we our postvS maintain : 

I read her novels, gossip through the to\ni, 
And daily go, for idle stories, down ; 

I cheapen all she buys, and bear the curse 
Of honest tradesmen for my niggard-purse ; 
v\nd, when for her this meanness I display. 
She cries, “ I heed not what I throw away ; 

Of secret bargains I endure the shame, 

And slake my credit for our fish and game; 
Oft hiis she smiled to hear “ her generous soul 
Would gladly give, butsloops to my control: ” 
Nay ! J have heard her, when she chanced to 
come 

Where I conUmded for a petty sum, 

Afiirm ’twas painful to beliold such care, 

“ But Issop’s nature is to pinch and spare; ” 


Thus all the meanness of the house is mine, 
.\ud my reward—to scorn her, and to dine. 

‘.■^eenext that giddy thiiigwithneither pride 
j To keep her safe, nor principle to guide : 
Poor, idle, simple Ilirt! as sure as fate 
Her maiden-fame will have an early date : 

Of her beware ; for all who live below 
Have faults they wish not all tho world to 
know; 

And she is fond of listening, full of doubt, 
Aiul stoops to guilt to find an error out. 

‘ And now once more observe the artful 
maid, 

A lying, i)rying, jilting, thievish jade; 

I think, my love, you would not condescend 
To call a low, illiterate girl your friend : 

Ihit in our troubles we are apt, you know, 

To lean on all who some compassion show; 
And she ha.s tlexile features, acting eyes, 

And .seems with every look to sympathise; 
No mirror can a mortal’s grief express 
With more precision, or can feel it less; 

That proud, mean spirit, she by fawning 
courts, 

^ By vulgar flattery, and by vile reports; 

I .\u(l by that proof she every instant give.s 
To one .so mean, that yet a meaner lives.— 
‘Come, I have drawn the curtain, and vou 

see 

A our fellow-actors, all our company ; 

Shotild you incline to throw reserve aside, 
And in my judgment and my love confide, 

I I cauld some prospects open to yo\ir view, 
That a.sk attention—and, till then, adieu.’ 

* Farewell! * said Jesse, hastening to her 
room, 

Where all shesaw within, without, was gloom: 
Confused, perplex’d, she pa.ss’d a dreary hour, 
Before her reason could exert its power; 

To her all seem’d mysterious, all allied 
To avarice, meanness, folly, craft, and pride; 

I Wearied with thought, sho breathed the 
I garden’s air, 

Then came the laughing lass, and join’d her 
there. 

‘ My sweetest friend has dwelt with us a 
week, 

And does she lovo us ? bo sincere and speak; 
My aunt you cannot—Lord ! how I should 
halo 

To be like her, all misery and state; 

Proud, and yet envious, sho disgusted sees 
All who are happy, and who look at ease. 
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Let friendship hind us, I will quickly show 
■Some favourites near vis, you’ll be bjess’d to 
know; 

My avint forbids it—but, can she expect 
To soothe her spleen, we shall ourselves 
neglect ? 

Jane and the widow were to watch and stay 
My free-born feet; I watch’d as well as they*; 
Lo ! what is this ? this simple key explores 
The dark recess that holds the spinster’s 
stores; 

And led by her ill star, I chanced tc see 
U’here Issop keeps her stock of ratafie; 

Used in the hours of anger and alarm, 

It makes her civil, and it keeps her warm ; 
Thus ble.ss’d with secrets, both would choose 
to hide, 

Their fears now grant me what their scorn 
denied. 

‘My freedom thus by their assent secured. 
Bad as it is, the place may be endured ; 

And bad it is, but her estates, you know. 
And her beloved hoards, she must bestow ; 
So we can slyly our amusements take. 

And friends of daemons, if they Iielp us, make.’ 

‘ Strange creatures these,’ thought Jesse, 
half inclined 

To smile at one malicious and yet kind ; 
Frank and yet cunning, with a heart to 
love 

And malice prompt—the serpent and the 
dove ; 

Here could she dwell ? or could she yet 
depart ? 

Could she be artful? covild she bear with 
art ?— 

This splendid mansion gave the cottage grace. 
She thought a dungeon was a happier place ; 
And Colin pleading, when he pleaded best, 

U rought not such sudden change in Jesse’s 
breast. 

The wondering maiden, who had only read 
Of such vile beings, saw them now with dread; 
Safe in themselves—for nature has design’d 
The creature’s poison harmless to the kind ; 
But all beside who in the haunts are found 
Must dread the poison, and must feel the 
wound. 

Days full of care, .slow weary weeks pass’d 
on, 

Eager to go, still Je.sse was not gone ; 

Her time in trifling or in tears .she spent, 

She never gave, she never felt content: 

OR. 


The lady wonder'd that her humble gue.st 
Strovenotto please, would neither lie nor jest j 
She sought no news, no scandal would convey! 
But walk’d for healtli, and was at cliurch to 
pray; 

All this displeased, and soon the widow cried : 
‘ Let me be frank—I am not satisfied ; 

1 ou know my wishes, I your judgment trust; 

ou can be useful, Jesse, and you must; 

Let me be plainer, child—I want an ear, 
^^hen I am deaf, instead of mine to hear; 
Uhen mine is sleeping, let your eye awake; 
When I observe not, observation take ; 

Alas ! I rest not on my pillow laid. 

Then threat’ning whispers make my soul 
afraid ; 

Tlie tread of strangers to my ear ascends, 
Fed at my cost, the minions of my friends ; 

hile you, without a care, a wish to please, 
Eat live vile bread of idleness and ease.’ 

Th’ indignant girl astonish’d answer’d— 
‘ Nay ! 

This instant, madam, let me haste away; 
Thus speaks my fatlier’s, thus an orphan’s 
friend ? 

This instant, lady, let your bounty end.’ 
Tlve lady frown’d indignant—‘ Wliat!’ she 
cried, 

‘ A vicar’s daughter with a princess’ pride ! 
And pauper’s lot! but pitying I forgive ; 
How, simple Jesse, do you tliink to live ? 
Have I not power to help you, foolish maid ? 
To my concerns be your attention paid ; 
With cheerful mind th’ allotted duties take, 
And recollect I have a will to make.’ 

Jesse, who felt as liberal natures feel, 
When thus the baser their designs reveal, 
Replied—‘ Those duties were to her unfit, 
Nor would her spirit to her tasks submit.’ 

In silent scorn the lady sate awhile. 

And then replied with stern contemptuous 
smile— 

‘ Think you, fair madam, that you came 
to share 

Fortunes like mine without a thought or care? 
A guest, indeed ! from every 1 rouble free, 
Dress’d by my help, with not a care for me ; 
When I a visit to your father made, 

I for the poor assistance largely paid ; 

To his domestics I their tasks assign’d, 

I fix’d the portion for his hungry hind ; 

And had your father (.‘limple man !) obey’d 
I My good advice, and watch’d as well as pray'd, 


L 
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He might have left you something with his 
prayers, 

And lent some colour for these lofty airs.— 

‘ In tears ! my love ! Oh, then my soften’d 
heart 

Cannot resist—wo never more will part; 

I need your friendship—I will bo your friend, 
And thus determined, to my will attend.’ 

Jesse went fortli, hvit with determined soul 
To fly such love, to break from sucli control ; 

‘ I hear enough,’ the trembling damsel cried ; 
‘Flight ho my care, and Providence my guide: 
Kre yet a jirisoner, I escape will make; 

Will, thus display’d, th’ insidious arts forsake, 
And, as the rattle sounds, will fly the fatal 
snake.’ 

Jesso her thanks upon tlie morrow paid. 
Prepared to go, determined tho\igh afraid. 

‘ Ungrateful creature,’ said the lady, ‘ thus 
Could 1 imagine?—are you frantic, miss? 
What ! leave your frietui, yo>ir ])rospects— 
is it true ? ’ 

This Jesse answer’d by a mild * Adieu! ’ 

The dame replied, ‘ Then houseless may 
• you rove. 

The starving victim to a guilty love; 
IJranded with shame, in sickness doom’d to 
nurse 

An ill-form’d cub, your scandal and your 
curse; 

Spurn’d by its scoundrel father, and ill fed 
By surly rustics with the parish-bread !— 
Uelent you not ?—speak—yet 1 cati forgive; 
Still live witli mo ’—‘ With you,’ said Jesse, 

‘ live ? 

No ! I would first endure what vou describe, 
Katherthan breathe with yourdete.sled tribe; 
U'ho long have feign’d, till now their very 
hearts 

Are firmly fix’d in tlieir accurscil parts ; 

U'ho all profess esteem, and feel disdain, 
And all, with justice, of deceit complain ; 
Whom I could pity, but that, while I stay, 
-My terror drives all kinder thoughts away ; 
tiratefid for this, that when I think of you, 
1 little fear uhat poverty can do.’ 

The angry matron her attendant Jane 
.Summon’d in haste to soothe the fierce dis¬ 
dain : 

‘ A vile detested wretch ! * the lady cried, 
‘ Vet shall she be, by many an effort, frietl. 
And, clogg’d with debt and fear, against her 
will abide; 


And once secured, she never shall depart 
Till I have prove(l the firmness of her heart; 
Then when she dares not, would not, cannot 
go, 

I’ll make her feel what ’tis to use mo so.’ 

The pensive Colin in his garden stray’d, 

But felt not then the beauties it display’d ; 
There many a j)leasant object met his view, 

A rising wood of oaks behind it grew ; 

A stream ran by it, and the village-green 
And public road were from the gardens seen; 
Save where the pine and larch the bound’ry 
made, 

.\nd on the rose-beds throw a softening shade. 

The mother sat beside the garden-door, 
Hress’tl as in times ere she and her.s were poor; 
The hroad-lacwl cap was known in ancient 
days, 

When madam’s dress compell’d the village 
praise; 

And still she look’d as in the times oLold, 

Kro his last farm the erring husband sold ; 
While yet the mansion stood in decent stale, 
And paupers waited at the well-kno^vn gate. 

‘Alas! my son!’ themothorcried,‘and why 
That silent grief and oft-repeated sigh ? 

True wo are poor, but thou hast never fell 
Pangs to thy father for his error dealt; 
Pangs from strong hopes of visionary gain, 
For ever raisetl, and ever found in vain. 

He rose \mhappy ! from his friiitless schemes, 
As giiilty wretches from their blissful dream.s; 
But tho»i wort then, my son, a playful child, 
Wondering at grief, gay, innocent, and wild; 
Listening at times to tliy poor mother’s siglis, 
\^■ith curiovis looks and innocent surpri.se ; 
Tljy father dying, thou, my virtuous boy, 
My comfort always, waked my soul to joy ; 
Witli the poor remnant of our fortune left, 
Thou hast our station of its gloom bereft : 
Thy lively temper, and thy cheerful air, 
Have civst a smile on sadness and despair; 
Thy active hand has dealt to (his poor space 
The bliss of I'lenty and the charm of grace ; 
And all around us wonder when (hey find 
Such taste luid strengtli, such skill and power 
combimHl; 

There is no mother, Colin, no not one. 

But envies me so kind, so good a son ; 

By thee supported on (his failing side, 
Weakness itself awakes a parent's pride : 

I bless the stroke (hat was my grief before, 
And feel such joy that ’tis disease no more; 
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Shielded by thee, my want becomes my 
wealth— 

And soothed by Colin, sickness smiles at 
health; 

The old men love thee, they repeat thy praise, 
And say, like thee were youth in earlier days ; 
While every village-maiden cries, “ How gay, 
How smart, how brave, how good is Colin 
Grey! ” 

‘ Yet art thou sad ; alas ! my son, I know 
Thy heart is wounded, and the cure is slow; 
Fain would I think that Jesse still may come 
To share the comforts of our rustic home : 
She surely loved thee ; I have seen the maid, 
When thou hast kindly brought the vicar 
aid— 

When thou hast eased his bosom of its pain, 
Oh ! I have seen her—she •>vill come again.’ 

The matron ceased; and Colin stood the 
while 

Silent, but striving for a grateful smile ; 
Hethenreplied—‘ Ah! sure, had Jesse stay’d, 
And shared the comforts of our sylvan shade, 
The tenderest duty and the fondest love 
Would not have fail’d that generous heart to 
move; 

A grateful pity would have ruled her breast, 
And my distresses would have made me blest. 

‘ But she is gone, and ever has in view 
Grandeur and taste—and what will then 
ensue? 

Surprise and then delight in scenes so fair and 
new; 

For many a day, perhaps for many a week, 
Home will have charms, and to her bosom 
speak ; 

But thoughtless ease, and affluence, and pride. 
Seen day by day, will draw her heart aside : 
And she at length, though gentle and sincere, 
Will think no more of our enjoyments here.’ 

Sighing he spake—but bark ! be hears 
th’ approach 

Of rattling wheels! and lo! the evening- 
coach ; 


Once more the movement of the horses’ feet 
Makes the fond heart with strong emotion 
beat; 

Faint were liis hopes, but ever had the sight 
Drawn him to gaze beside his gate at night; 
And ^yhen with rapid wheels it hurried by. 
He grieved his parent with a hopeless sigh ; 
And could the blessing have been bought— 
what sum 

Had he not offer’d, to have Jesse come ! 

She came—he saw her bending from the door. 
Her face, her smile, and he beheld no more ; 
Lost in his joy—the mother lent lier aid 
T’ assist and to detain the willing maid ; 

^^ho thought her late, her present home to 
make, 

Sure of a welcome for the vicar’s sake: 

But the good parent was so pleased, so kind, 
So pressing Colin, she so much inclined, 

That night advanced ; and then so long 
detain’d, 

No wishes to depart she felt, or feign’d ; 

Yet long in doubt she stood, and then per¬ 
force remain’d. 

Here was a lover fond, a friend sincere; 
Here was content and joy, for she was here : 
In the mild evening, in the scene around, 
The maid, now free, peculiar beauties found ; 
Blended with village-tones, the evening-gale 
Gave the sweet night-bird’s warblings to the 
vale ; 

The youth embolden’d, yet abash’d, now 
told 

His fondest wisl), nor found the maiden 
cold ; 

The mother smiling whisper’d—‘ Let him go 
And seek the licence! ’ Jesse answer’d, ‘ No: ’ 
But Colin went. I know not if they live 
With all the comforts wealth and plenty 
give; 

But with pure joy to envious souls denied, 

To suppliant meanness and suspicious pride ; 
And village-maids of happy couples say, 

‘ They live like Jesse Bourn and Colin Grey.’ 
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I atn a villain : ypt I lio, I am not; 

I’ool ! of tliysolf speak well:—Fool! do not 
flatter. 

My Tonsrionce hath a thousand B^'voral 
fontjiips, 

And every tonipie brines in a se^’eral tale. 

liichnrd III, Act v, J'cene 3. 

Mv Conscience is hut a kind of hard Con- 
seieiico. . . . The fiend gives the more friendly 
counsel. 

Mfrrhontnj Venice, Act ii, Scene 2. 

Thou h.ast it now . . . and T fear 
Thou play'dst most foully for’t. 

Machelh, Act iii, Scone 1. 

(’anst thou not minister to a mind disea.se 1, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
K.i.se out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the slulT’d bosom of that perilous 
stulT 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Macbeth, Act v, Scene 3. 

. . . 5^oft! I did hut dream — 

Oh ! coward (’onscience, how dost thou afTlict 
me ! 

Itichard III, Act v. Scene 3. 

A .SRRiors toyman in tlie city dwelt, 

Wlio much concern for hi.s religion felt; 
Heading, he changed hi.s tenets, read ng.ain, 
And various que.stions could with skill main¬ 
tain ; 

Papi.st and quaker if we set aside, 

He had tlie road of every traveller tried ; 
riiere walk’d awhile, and on a sudden turn’d 
Info some by-way he had just discern’d : 

Me had a nephew, Fulham—Fulham went 
His uncle’s way, with every turn content ; 

He saw his pious kinsman’s watchful care, 
And thought such anxious pains his own 
might spare, 

And he, the truth obtain’d, without the toil, 
might share. 

In fact, young Fulham, though he little read. 
Perceived his uncle was by bmey led ; 

.\nd smilwl to see the constant care he took, 
Collatingcreerl withcreed,and bookwithbook. 

At length the senior fix’d ; I pass the sect 
He call’d a church, ’twas precious and elect ; 

^ et the seed fell not in the richest soil, 

For few disciples paid the preacher’s toil; 


I All in an attic-room were wont to meet, 
These few disciples at their pastor’s feet 
With the.se went Fulham, who, discreet and 
I grave, 

I Follow’d the light his worthy uncle gave; 
Till a warm preacher found a way t’ impart 
Awakening feelings to his torpid heart: 

.':!ome weighty truths, and of unpleasant kind. 
Sank, though resisted, in his struggling mind ; 
He wish’d to fly them, hut compell’d to stay, 
I ruth to the waking Conscience found her 
Avay; 

For though the youth was call'd a prudent lad, 
And prudent was, yet serious faults he had ; 
W ho now retlectckl—‘ Much am I surprised, 

I timl these notions cannot be despised ; 

No ! tliere is something I perceive at last, 
Although my uncle cannot hold it fast; 
'I'hough I the strictness of these men reject, 
Act I determine to be circumspect: 

This man alarms me, and I must begin 
To look more closely to the things within j 
1 liese sons of zeal have I derided long, 

Ibit now begin to think the laughers wrong; 
Nav, my good uncle, !)y all teachers moved, 
Will he preferr’d to him who none approved ; 
better to love amiss than nothing to have 
loved.’ 

Such were his thouglils, when Conscience 
first began 

To bold close converse with HP awaken’d 
man : 

lie from that time reserved and cautio\LS 
grew, 

And for his duties felt obedience due; 

Pious he was noL but be fear’d the pain 
Of sins committed, nor would sin again. 
Whene’er he stray’d, he found his Conseienee 
rose, 

Like one determined what was ill V oppo.se, 
M hat wrong t'nccuse, what secret to disclose: 
To drag forth every latent act to light. 

And fix them fully in the actor’s siglit : 

This gave him trouble, but be still confes.s’d 
The labour useful, for it brought him rest. 

The uncle died, and when the nephew read 
The will, and saw the substance of the dead— 
Five hundred guineas, with a stock in trade— 
He much rejoiced, and thought his fortune 
made; 
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\ et felt aspiring pleasure at the sight, 

.ind for increase, ncreasing appetite : 

Desire of profit, idle habits check’d, 

(For Fulham’s virtue was to be correct); 

He and his Conscience had their compact 
made— 

‘ Urge me with truth, and you will soon 
persuade; 

But not,’ he cried, ‘ for mere ideal things 
Give me to feel those terror-breeding stings.’ 
‘ Let not such thoughts,’ she said, ‘ your 
mind confound ; 

Trifies may wake me, but they never wound ; 
In them indeed there is a wrong and right. 
But you will find me pliant and polite ; 

Xot like a Conscience of the dotard kind. 
Awake to dreams, to dire olTences blind ; 

Let all within be pure, in all beside 
Be your oun master, governor, and guide; 
Alive to danger, in temptation strong, 

And I shall sleep our whole existence long.’ 
Sweet be thy sleep,’ said P'ulham ; ‘ strong 
must be 

The tempting ill that gains access to me: 
Never will I to evil deed consent. 

Or, if surprised, oJi! how will I repent! 
Should gain be doubtful, soon would I re¬ 
store 

The dangerous good, or give it to the poor; 
Repose for them my growing wealth shall 
buy— 

Or build—who knows ?—an hospital like 
Guy ?— 

Yet why such means to soothe the wnart 
within. 

While firmly purposed to renounce the sin ? ’ 
Thus our young Trader and his Conscience 
dwelt 

In mutual love, and great the joy they felt; 
But yet in small concerns, in trivial tilings, 
‘She was,’ he said,‘too ready with the stings; ’ , 
And he too apt, in search of growing gains, 
To lose the fear of penalties and pains : 

Yet these were trifling bickerings, petty jars, 
Domestic strifes, preliminary wars ; 

He ventured little, little she express’d 
Of indignation, and they both had rest. 

Thus was he fix’d to walk the M'orthy way, 
When profit urged him to a bold essay :— 

A time was that when all at pleasure gamed 
In lottery-chances, yet of law unblained ; 

This Fulham tried, who would to him advance 
A poujid or crown, he gave in turn a chance 


For weighty prize—and should they nothmg 
share, 

They had their crown or pound in Fulham’s 
Ware ; 

Thus the old stores within tlie shop were sold 

For that which none refuses, new or old. 

Was this unjust ? yet Conscience could not 
rest, 

But made a mighty struggle in the breast; 

And gave th’ aspiring man an early proof, 

That should they war he would have work 
enough : 

‘ Suppose,’ said she, ‘your vended numbers 
rise 

The same with those which gain each real 
prize, 

(Such your proposal,) can you ruin shun ? ’ 

‘ A hundred thousand,’ he replied, ‘ to one.’ 

‘ Still it may happen: ’ ‘ I the sum must pay.’ 

‘ You know you cannot: ’ ‘ I can run away.’ 

‘ That is dishonest: ‘ Nay, but you must 

wink 

At a chance-hit; it cannot be, I think ; 

Upon my conduct as a whole decide, 

Such trifling errors let my virtues hide ; 

Fail I at meeting ? am I sleepy there ? 

My purse refuse I with the priest to share ? 

Do I deny the poor a helping hand ? 

, Or stop the wicked uomeii in the Strand 

Or drink at club beyond a certain pitch ? 

M'hich are your charges ? Conscience, tell 
me winch ? ’ 

‘ ’Tis well,’ said she, ‘ but— ’ ‘ Nay, I pray, 
have done : 

Trust me, I will not into danger run.’ 

The lottery drawn, not one demand was 
made ; 

Fulham gain’d profit and increase of trade. 

‘ See now,’ said he—for Conscience yet 
arose— 

‘ How foolish ’tis such measures to ojipose ; 

Have I not blameless thus my state ad¬ 
vanced ? ’— 

‘Still,’ mutter’d Conscience, ‘still it might 
have chanced.’ 

‘ Might! ’ said our hero, ‘ who is so exact 

As to inquire what might have been a fact ? ’ 

Now Fulham’s shop contain’d a curious 
view 

Of costly trifles elegant and new ; 

The papers told where kind mammas might 
buy 

The gayest toys to charm an infant’s eye; 
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U licir tioiuTous beaux might gentle damsels 
plciise, 

And travellers call who cross the land or seas, 

And litid the curious art, the neat device 

Of precious value and of trifling price. 

Here Conscience rested, she was pleased to 
find 

No less an active Mum an honest inind ; 

Hut when he named his price, and when he 
swore, 

His Conscience check'd him, that he sisk’d no 


more, 

\\ hen half he sought had been a large incrciuse 
On fair demand, she could not rest in peace : 
(Beside th’ alTront to call th’ adviser in. 

Who would prevent, to justify (he sin ?) 

She therefore told him, tliat ‘ he vaitdy tried 
To sootlie her anger, conscious that he lied ; 
If thus he grii.sj»’{l at such usurious gains. 

He mustdeserve, and should expect her pains.’ 
Tlie charge w;is strong ; he would in part 
confess 


OlTenco there was—But, who otTended less? 

' \\ hat! is a mere iissertion call’d a lie ? 

And if it be, are men compell’d to buy? 

1 was strange that Conscience on such points 
should dwell, 

^^■hile he was acting (he would call it) well; 

1 le bought as ot hers buy, he sold asot hers sell: 

J here was no fraud, and he demanded cause 

Uhy he was troubled, wlien he kept tlie 
laws ? ’ 

‘My laws?’ said Conscience: ‘What,’ 
said he, ‘ are tliine ? 

Oral or written, human or d'vino ? 


Show me the chapter, let me see (he text; 

By laws uncertain subjects are iHTplex’d : 
I.et mo my linger on the statute lay, 

And 1 shall feel it duty to obey.’ 

‘ Hellect,’ said Conscience, ‘ 'twas your own 
desire 

That I should warn you—does the compact 
tiro? 


Hepent you this ? then bid me not advise, ' 
•\nil ratlier hear your passions as they rise ; 
So you may counsel and remonstrance shun, ‘ 
But (hen remember it is war begun ; 

And you may judge from some attacks, niv 
friend, 

M hat .serious conflicts will on war attend.’ ' 
Nay, hut,’ at length (he thoughtful man 
replie<l, 

‘ I say not that; I wish you for my guide; , 


\\ ish for your checks and your reproofs—but 
then 

Be like a Conscience of my fellow-men ; 

W orlhy I mean, and men of good report, 
And not the wretches who with Conscience 
sport : 

There's Bice, my friend, who passes off his 
grease 

Of pigs for boars’, in pots a crown apiece; 
His Conscience never checks him when ho 
swears 

The fat he sells is honest fat of bears ; 

, And so it is, for he contrives to give 
A drachm to each—’tis thus that tradesmen 
live : 

\ lid you and I be over-nice; 
What man is held in more repute than Bice ? ’ 
Hereendei! thed.sputc ; but yet’twas plain 
The parties both expected strife again : 

Tlicir friendshii) cool’d, he look'd about and 
saw 

Numbers who seem’d unshaekled by bis awe ; 
\\ bile likeaschool-boy he was threaten’d still, 
Now for the deed, now only for the will; 
Here Conscience answer'd, ' To thy neigli- 
hour’s guide 

Thy neighbour leave, and in Ibine own 
conlide.’ 

Such were eaoli day the charges and replies, 
When a new object caught (lie trader’s eyes ; 

vostry-patriot, could he gain the name, 
Wouhl famous make him, and would pay the 
fame r 

He knew full well the sums bequeath'd in 
charge 

I'or .schools, for alms-men, for the poor, were 
large; 

Beport had told, and he could feel it true, 
That most unfairly dealt the trustoii few; 
No I'artnors would (hoy in their olVice take, 
Nor clear accounts at annua) meetings make; 
Aloud our hero in the vestry spoke 
Of hidden deinls, ami vow’d iodraw the cloak; 
II was the poor man’s cause, and he for ono 
\\ as quite dotermitu'd to sim) justice done : 
His foes alTected laughter, (hen disdain, 
They too were loud and threat’ning, but in 
vain ; 

The pauper’s friend, their foe, arose i\nd 
spoke again : 

riercely he crietl, * Your garblixi statements 
sliow 

Tliat you determine we shall nothing know; 
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But ue bliall bring your hidden crimes to 
light, 

Give you to shame, and to the poor their 
right.’ 

Virtue like this might some approval ask— 
But Conscience sternly said, ‘ You wear a 
mask ! ’ 

‘ At least,’ said Fulham, ‘ if I have a view 
To serve myself, I serve the public too.’ 
Fulham, though check’d, retain’d his former 
zeal, 

And this the cautious rogues began to feel: 
‘ Thus will lie ever bark,’ in peevish tone, 
An elder cried—‘ the cur must have a bone ; ’ 
They then began to hint, and to begin 
Was all they needed—it wa.s felt within ; 

In terms less veil’d an offer then was made. 
Though distant still, it fail'd not to persuade : 
More plainly then was every point proposed, 
Approved, accepted, and the bargain closed. 
‘ Th’ e.\ulting paupers hail’d their friend’s 
success. 

And bade adieu to murmurs and distress.’ 

Alas ! their friend had now superior light, 
And, view’d by that, he found that all was 
right; 

‘ There were no errors, the disbursements 
small; 

This was the truth, and truth was due to ail.' 
And rested Conscience ? No ! slie would 
not rest, 

Yet was content with making a protest: 
Some acts she now with less resistance bore, 
Nor took alarm so quickly as before: 

Like those in towns besieged, who every ball 
At first with terror view, and dread them all. 
But, grown familiar with the scenes, they fear 
The danger le.ss, as it approaches near ; 

So Conscience, more familiar with the view 
Of growing evils, less attentive grew : 

Yet he who feltsome pain, and dreaded more, 
Gave a peace-offering to the angry poor. 

Thus had he quiet—but the time was brief; 
From his new triumph sprang a cause of grief; 
In office join’d, and acting with the rest, 

He must admit the sacramental test: 

Now, as a sectary, who had all his life. 

As he supposed, been with the church at strife, 
(No rules of hers, no laws had he perused, 
Nor knew the tenets he by rote abused) ; 

Yet Conscience here arose more fierce and 
strong 

Than when she told of robbery and wrong; 


‘ Change his religion ! No ! he must be sure 
Thatwas a blow no Conscience could endure.’ 

Though friend to virtue, yet she oft abides 
In early notions, fix’d by erring guides ; 

And is more startled by a call from those, 
Than when the foulest crimes her rest oppose ; 
By error Umght, by prejudice misled. 

She yields her rights, and fancy rules instead ; 
\^ hen Conscience all her stings and terror 
deals, 

Not as truth dictates, but as fancy feels: 
And thus within our hero’s troubled breast, 
Crime was less torture than the odious test. 
New forms, new measures, he must now 
embrace. 

With sad conviction that they warr’d with 
grace; 

To his new’ church no former friend would 
come, 

They scarce preferr’d her to the church of 
Rome: 

But thinking much, and weighing guilt and 
gain, 

Conscience and he commuted for her pain ; 
Then promised Fulham to retain his creed, 
And their peculiar paupers still to feed ; 
Their attic-room (in secret) to attend, 

And not forget he was the preacher’s friend ; 
Thus he proposed, and Conscience, troubled, 
tried, 

And wanting peace, reluctantly complied. 

Now care .subdued, and apprehensions gone, 
Ill peace our hero went aspiring on ; 

But short (he period—soon a quarrel rose. 
Fierce in the birth, and fatal in the close; 
With times of truce between, which rather 
proved 

That both were weary, than that either loved. 

Fulham ev’n now disliked the heavy thrall, 
And for her death would in his anguish call, 
As Rome's mistaken friend exclaim’d, Ld 
Carthage fall! 

So felt our hero, so his wish express’d, 
Against this powerful sprite— delenda est: 
Rome in lier conquest saw not danger near, 
Freed from her rival, and without a fear; 

So, Conscience conquer’d, men perceive bow 
free, 

But not how fatal such a state must be. 
Fatal not free our hero’s ; foe or fiieiid, 
Conscience on him was destined to attend : 
She dosed indeed, grew dull, nor.«eem’d to .spy 
Crime following crime, and each of deeper dye; 
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Hut all uerc noticed, and the reckoning time 
\\itb her account came on—crime following 
crime. 


This, once a foe, now brother in the trust, 
Whom Fulham late described as fair and jiLsI, 
Was the sole guardian of a wealthy maid. 
Placed in his power, and of his frown afraid : 
•Not quite an idiot, for her busy brain 
■’^ought, by poor cunning, triliing points to 
gain ; 

Success in childish projects her delight, 

She took no heed of each important right, 
'rhe friendly parlies met—the guardian 
cried, 

‘ I arn too old ; my sons have each a hriile : 
Marth •, my w’ard, would make an e;wsy wife ; 
On e;isy terms I’ll make her yours for life; 
And then the creature is so weak and nnhl, 
She may he soothed ami threaten'd a 
child ; 

‘ \ et not obey,* said Fulham, ‘ for vour fools, 
Female and male, are obstinate jis mules.* 
Some points adjusted, tliese new friends 
agreed, 

hurried on the deed. 

’ 1 is a vile act,’said Conscience:—* It will 
prove,’ 

Keplied the holder man, ‘ an act of love ; 
Her wicked guardian might the girl have 
sold 

To endless misery for a tyrant’s gold ; 

Now may her life be happy—for 1 mean 
To keep my tejiiper even and serene.’ 

• I cannot tlius compound,’ the spirit cried, 

‘ Nor have my laws thus broken and deliwl : 
This is a fraud, a bargain for a wife; 

Expect my vengeance, or amend vouV lit- ’ 
The wifewas pretty, trilling, childish,weak ; 
She could not think, but would not cea.se to 
speak : 


riiis he forbad—.she look the caution ill. 
And boldly rose against his sovereign will 

With idiot-cunning she would watch the hoi 
When friends were present, to di.spute 1 
power: 


With tyrant-craft, ho tlien was still and calm 
hut raised in private terror and alarm : 

My many (rials, she jierceived how far 
io vex and le;iso, without an open war; 
And he di.scover’d (liat so weak a mind’ 

No art could lead, and no compulsion bind ; 
The rudest force would fail such mind to lame, 
And she was callous to rebuke and shame ; 
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Proud of her wealth, the power of law she 
knew, 

And would assist him in the spending loo: 
His threafning words with insult she dclied, 
To all his reasoning with a stare replied ; 
And when he begg’d her to attend, would 
say, 

‘ Attend 1 will—but let me have my wav.’ 

Nor rest bad Conscience; ‘ While you 
merit jiain 

From me,’ she cried, ‘you seek redress in 
vain.’ 

His thoughts were grievous : ‘ All that I 
jio.ssess 

From this vile bargain adds to my distress ; 
lo jjass a life with one who will not mend, 

U ho cjumot love, nor save, nor wisely spend, 
Is a vile prospect, and I see no end ; 

I'or if we part, I must of course restore 
.Much of her money, and must wed no more. 

Is there no way ? ’—here Conscience rose 
' in j»uwer, 

• Oh ! tiy the danger of this fatal hour ; 

I am thy Conscience faithful, fond, and true, 
.Vh, fly this thought, or evil must ensue; 

Fall on thy knees, and pray with all thy soul. 
Thy purpose hjuiLsh, thy design control ; 

Eel every hope of such advantage ceikse, 

Or never more expect a moment’s peace.’ 

Ih affrighten'd man a due attention paid, 
1 elt the rebuke, and the command obey'd. 

Again the wife robell’d, again exprojvVd 
A love for j»lea.sure—a contempt of rest ; 

‘ •'^be, whom she pleased, would visit, would 
receive 

Those who jileasod her, nor deign to ask for 
leave.’ 

‘One way there is,’ said be; ‘I might 
contrive 

Into a trap this foolish thing to drive: 

Who i.leased lior, said she?—I’ll be certain 
who— ’ 

‘Take heed,’ .said Conscience, 'what thou 
mcan’st to do : 

ICiisnari- tliy «if.. ? >_• « |,j. yes,’ ho must 
confe.ss, 

It might be urong—but there was no ro¬ 
il re.s,s ; 

lleside, to think,’ said he, ‘ is not to sin.’ 

‘ Mistaken man ! ’ replied the power within. 
No guest unnoticed to the lady came. 

He judgixl tir event with mingled joy and 
shame; 
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Oft be withdrew, and seem’d to leave her free, 
JUit still as Matchful as a Ij-nx was he ; 
MeaiiM hile the m ife M as thoughtless, cool, and 

And, M'ithout virtue, had no Mish to stray. 

Though thus opposed, his plans M-ere not 
resign’d ; 

‘ Kevenge,* said he, ‘ Mill prompt that daring 
mind ; 

Kefused supplies, insulted and distress’d, 
Enraged Mith me, and near a favourite 
guest— 

Then Mill her vengeance prompt the daring 
deed. 

And I shall Match, detect her, and be freed.’ 

There Mas a youth—but let me hide the 
name, 

ith all the jjrogress of this deed of shame ; 
He had his vieus—on him the husband cast 
His net, and sum' liim in his trammels fast. 

‘ Pause but a moment—think Mhat you 
intend,’ 

Said the roused sleeper : ‘I am yet a friend : 
Must all our days in enmity be spent ? ’ 

‘ No! ’ and he paused—* I surely shall re[)ent: ’ 
Then hurried on—the evil plan Mas laid, 

The Mife was guilty, and her friend betray’d, 
And Fulham gain’d his M'isli, and for his Mill 
Mils paid. 

Had crimes less M eighty on tlie.spirit press’d, 
Ibis troubled Conscience might have sunk to 
rest; 

And,like a foolish guard, been bribed to peace, 
by a false promise, tliat olYence should cease; 
Past faults had seem’d familiar to the vicM', 
Confused if many, and obscure though true ; 
And Conscience, troubled Mith the dull 
account. 

Had dropp'd her tale, and slumber’d o’er j 
th’ amount: 

but, struck by daring guilt, alert she rose, 
Disturb’d, alarm’d, and could no more repose; 
All hopes of friendship, and of peace. Mere 
past, 

And every view M-ith gloom Mas overcast. 
Hence from that day, that day of shame and 
sin, 

Arose the restless enmity Mithin ; 

On no resource could Fulham now relv. 
Doom’d all expedients, and in vain, to try ; 
For Conscience, roused, sat boldly on her 
throne, 

Watch’d every thought, attack’d the foe alone, 

L 


I And Mith envenom’d sting drew forth the 
inMard groan : 

Expedients fail’d that brought relief before. 
In vain bis alms gave comfort to the poor, 
Give Mhat he Mould, to him the comfort came 
no more: 

Not prayer avail’d, and Mhen (his crimes 
confess’d) 

He felt some ease—she said—‘ are they 
redress’d ? 

You still retain the profit, and be sure, 

Long as it lusts, this anguish shall endure.’ 

Fulham still tried to soothe her, cheat, 
mislead ; 

but Conscience laid her finger on the deed, 
And read the crime Mith power, and all that 
must succeed : 

He tried t’ expel her, but was sure to find 

ller.strengtliincrcased by all that hedesign’d; 

Nor ever was his groan more loud and deej), 
Than uhen refresh’dsherose from momentary 
sleep. 

Now desperate grown, weak, harass’d, and 
afraid, 

From new allies he sought for doubtful aid , 
To thought itself he strove to bid adieu, 

And from devotions to diversions flew ; 

He took a poor domestic for a slave, 

(Though .-Vvarice grieved to see tjic jirice he 
gave); 

Cpon his board, once frugal, press’d a load 
Of viands rich, the appetite to goad ; 

The long-protracted meal, the sparkling cup, 
Fought Mith his gloom, and kept his courage 
up : 

Soon as the morning came, there met his eyes 
AceountsofMealth, that he might reading rise; 
To profit then he gave some active hours, 

Till food and Mine again should renovate his 
pOM ers : 

Vet, .spite of all defence, of every aid, 

The Matchful foe her close attention paid ; 

In every thoughtful moment, on she press’d. 
And gave at once her dagger to his breast; 
He Maked at midnight, and the fears of sin, 
As M aters, through a bursten dam, broke in ; 
Nay, in the banquet, Mith his friends around, 
When all their cares and half their crimes 
MeredroMii’d, 

Would some chance act aM'ake the slumbering 
fear. 

And care and crime in all tbeir strength 
appear; 
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The news is read, a victim swings, 

And troubled looks proclaim the bosom- 
stings ; 

Some pair arc wed ; this brings the wife in 
view; 

And some divorced ; tliis shows the parting 
too; 

Nor can he hear of evil word or deed, 

But they to thought, and thought to suffer¬ 
ings lead. 

Such was his life—no other changes came, 
The hurrying day, the conscious night the 
same; 

The night of horror—when he starting cried, 
To the poor startled sinner at hi.s side ; I 


* I.s it In law ? am I condemn’d to die ? 

Let me escape!-I’ll give —oh! let me fly— 

How ! but a dream—no judges I dungeon ! 
chain ! 

Or the.se grim men !—I will not sleep again.— 
^^ilt thou, dread being! thus thy promise 
keep ? 

Day is thy time—and wilt thou murder sleep? 
Sorrow and want repo.se, and wilt thou come, 
Nor give one hour of pure untroubled gloom ? 
‘ Oh ! Conscience I Conscience! man’s most 
faithful friend. 

Him canst thou comfort,ease, relieve,defend; 
But if he will thy friendly checks forego, 
Thoii art, oh ! woe for me, his deadliest foe ! * 


TALE XV. ADVICE ; OR, THE ’SQUIRE 

AND THE PRIEST 


Hi.s hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, 
.sports- 

And never noted in him anv study, 

Any retirement, any setpiestratiori. 

Henry C, Act i, Scene 1. 

I will converse with iron-witted fools, 
And unrespective boy.s; none are for me. 
That look into me w'jth considerate eyes. 

Richard ///, Act iv. Scene 2. 

Vou cram these words into mine cars, 
against 

Tho stomach of mv sense. 

Tempest, Act ii, .Scene 1. 


A vfEALTHY lord of far-extended land 
Had all that plea.sed him placed at hi.s com¬ 
mand ; 

TVidowd of late, but finding much relief 
In the world’s comforts, hedismiss’d his grief; 
He was by marriage of hi.s daughters eased’ 
And knew his .sons could marry if they 
pleased ; 

Meantime in travel he indulged the boys, 
And kej)t no spy nor i)artncr of his joys. 

These.joy.s, indeed, were of the grosser kind. 
That fed the cravings of an earthly mind; 

A mind, that, consciou.s of its own excess, 
Tejt tlic reproach his neighbours would 
expre.ss. 

Long at th’ indulgent board he Iove<l to sit 
Where joy wivs laughter, and profaneness wit i 


And siich the guest and manners of the hall. 
No wedded lady on the ’squire would call: 
Here reign’d a favourite, and her triumph 
gain’d 

O’er other favourites who before had reign’d ; 
Ue.scrvcd and modest seem’d the nymph to 
be, 

Knowing her lord wa.s charm’d with modesty ; 
For he, a sportssman keen, the more enjoy’d, 
The greater value had the thing destroy’d. 
Our ’squire declared, that, from a'wife 
released. 

He would no more give trouble to a priest; 
Seem’d it not, then, ungrateful and unkind, 

That he should trouble from the priesthood 
find ? 

The church he honour’d, and he gave Uio duo 
And full respect to every son he knew; 

But envied those who had the luck to meet 
A gentle pastor, civil, and discreet ; 

Who never bold and hostile sermon penn’d. 
To wo\md a sinner, or to shame a friend ; 
One whom no being either shunn’d or fear’d, 
Such must be loved wherever they appear’d. 

Not such the stern old rector of the time, 
W'Uo soothed no culprit, and who spared no 
crime ; 

JA ho would his fears and his con tempt express, 
vor irrcligion and licentiousness; 

Of him our village lord, his guests lUnong, 
By si^ecch vindictive proved his feelings stung. 
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THE ’SQUIRE THE 


PRIEST 


‘ W ere he a bigot,’ said the ’squire, • whose 
zeal 

Condemn’d us all, I should disdain to feel: 
But when a man of parts, in college train’d, 
Prates of our conduct—who would not be 
pain’d ? 

^\hile he declaims (where no one dares reply) 
On men abandon’d, grov’ling in the sty 
(Like beasts in human shape) of shameless 
luxury. 

^ et with a patriot’s zeal I stand the shock 
Of vile rebuke, example to his flock : 

But let this rector, thus severe and proud. 
Change his wide surplice for a narrow shroud, 
And I will place within his seat a youth, 
'Irain’d by the Graces, to exj)lain the truth; 
Tlien shall the flock with gentle hand be led, 

% won, and by compassion fed.’ 

This purposed teacher was a sister’s son, 
ho of her children gave the priesthood one ; 
And she had early train’d for this employ 
The pliant talents of her college-boy : 

At various times her letters painted all 
Her brother’s views—the manners of the hall; 
The rector’s harshness, and the mischief made 
By chiding those whom preachers should 
persuade : 

This led the youth to views of easy life, 

A friendly patron, an obliging wife ; 

His tithe, his glebe, the garden and the steed, 
\\ ith books iis many as he wish’d to read. 

All this accorded with the uncle’s will ; 

He loved a priest compliant, easy, still ; 
i^unis he bad often to his favourite sent, 

‘ To be,’ be wrote, ‘ in manly freedom spent; 
Por well it pleased his spirit to assist 
An honest lad, who scorn’d a Methodist; ’ 
His mother too, in her maternal care, 

Bade him of canting hypocrites beware: 

Who from his duties would his heart seduce, 
And make his talents of no earthly use. 

•Soon must a trial of his worth be made— 
The ancient priest is to the tomb convey’d ; 
And the youth summon’d from a serious 
friend, 

His guide and host, new duties to attend. 
Three months before, the nephew and the 
’squire 

Saw mutual worth to praise and (o admire ; 
And though the one too early Mt his wine, 
The other still exclaim’d—‘ My boy will shine: 
Vo.-, T perceive that he will soon improve, 

And I shall form the very guide I love; 


Decent abroad, he will my name defend, 
And, when at home, be social and unbend.’ 
The plan was specious, for the mind of 
James 

Accorded duly with his uncle’s schemes : 

He then aspired not to a higher name 
Than sober clerks of moderate talents claim ; 
Gravely to pray, and rev’rendly to preach, 
Was all he saw, good youth! within his reach: 
Tims may a mass of sulphur long abide. 

Cold and inert, but, to the flame applied, 
Kindling it blazes, and consuming turns 
To smoke and poison, as it boils and burns. 

J aines, leaving college, to a preacher .st ray’d; 
What call’d, he knew not—but the call obey ’d: 
Mild, idle, pensive, ever led by tho.se 
Who could some specious novelty propose ; 
Humbly be listen'd, while the preacher dwelt 
On touching themes, and strong emotions felt; 
And in this night was fix’d that pliant will 
To one sole point, and he retains it still. 

At first his care was to himself coiilined ; 
Himself assured, he gave it to mankind : 

, His zeal grew active—honest, earnest zeal, 

I Ami comfort dealt to him, he long’d to deal ; 
He to his favourite preacher now withdrew, 
Was taught to teach, instructed to subdue; 
And train’d for ghostly warfare, when the call 
Of his new duties reach'd him from tlie hall. 

Now to the ’sq uire, althougli alert and stout, 
Came une.xpected uji attack of gout : 

And the grieved jjatron felt such serious pain, 
He never thought to see a church again : 
Thrice had the youthful rector taught the 
crowd, 

\\ho.se growing numbers spoke liis imwcrs 
sUoud, 

Before the patron could himself rejoice 
(HLs pain still lingering) in the general voire ; 
Fur he imputed all (his early fame 
To graceful maimer, and the well-known 
name; 

.And to himself assumed a share of praise, 

For worth and talents he was pleased to raise. 

A month had flown, and with it fled disease ; 
What pleased before, beg;ui again to please ; 
Emerging daily from his chamber’s gloom, 

He found his old sensations hurrying home ; 
Then call’d his nephew, and exclaim’d, ‘ My 
boy. 

Let us again the balm of life enjoy : 

The foe has left irie, mid I de(*m it liglil, 

J?hould he return, to arm me for the light.' 
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Thus spoke the squire, tbe favourite iiyinpb 
stood by, 

And view'd the priest with insult in her eye : 
.She thrice bad heard him when he boldly 
spoke 

On dangerous points, and fear’d lie would 
revoke: 

For James she loved not—and her manticr 
told, 

‘ This warm affection will be quickly cold: ’ 
And still she fear’d impression miKht be made 
Upon a subject, nervous and decay’d ; 

.She knew her danger, and had no desire 
Of reformation in the gallant ’.squire ; 

And felt an envious ple.isuro in her breast 
To see the rector daunted and distress’d. 

Again the uncle to the youth applied— 

‘ Cast, inv dear lad, that cursed gloom ivside : 
There are for all things time and place; appear 
Orave in your pulpit, and be merry hero: 
Now take your wi tie—for woes a sure resource, 
And the best jireludo to a long discourse.* 
James half obey’d, but cjist an angry eye 
On the fair l.iss, who still stood watchful by ; 
Itesolving tlius, ‘ I have my fears—but still 
I must j)erform my duties, and I will; 

No love, no interest, shall rny mind control; 
Hotter to lose my comforts than my soul; 
Hotter my uncle’s favour to abjure, 

Than the upbraidings of my heart endure.’ 

• He took liis ghtss, and then address’d the 
’.squire: 

‘ I feel not well, jtennit me to retire.* 

The ’.squire conceiveil that the ensuing day 
(lavo him these terrors for tlie grand essay, 
\\ hen he liimself should this young preacher 
try. 

And stand before him witli observant eye; 
This raised comjnvssion in bis manly breast, 
And be would send the rector to Ids rest: 
Vet first, in soothing voice—’ A momentstay. 
And tlicse suggestions of a friend obey ; 
Trciisure these hiiits, if fame or peace you 
prize— 

Tlie bottle emptied, I sliall close my eyes. 

‘Otj every priest a two-fold care attends, 
To prove his talents, and insure Ids friends: 
I'irst, of the first—your stores at once produce, 
And bring your reading to its proper use: 
On doctrines dwell, and every |ioint enforce 
Hy (piotirjg much, tlie scholar’s sure resource ; 
For lie alone can show us on each head 
Wbatuncient schoolmen and sage fathers said: 


No worth has knowledge, if you fail to 
show 

How well you studied, and how much you 
know: 

Is faith your subject, and you judge it riglit 
On theme so dark to cast a ray of light; 

He it tliat faith the orthodox maintain, 
Found in the rubrick, what the creeds explain; 
Fail not to show us on this ancient faith 
(And quote the p:issage) what some martyr 
saith: 

Dwell not one inomont on a faith that shocks 
The minds of men sincere and orthodox ; 
That gloomy faith, that robs the wounded 
mind 

Of all the comfort it was wont to find 
From virtuous acts, and to the soul denies 
Its proper due for alms and charities; 

That |)arlial faith, that, weighing sins alone, 
Lets not a virtue for u hault atone ; 

That starving faith, that would our tables 
clear. 

And make one dreadful Lent of nil the year; 
And cruel too, for this is faith that rends 
Confiding beauties from protecting friends; 
A faitli (liat all embracing, what a gloom 
Deep and terrific o’er the land would come! 
What scenes of horror would that time dis¬ 
close ! 

No sight but misery, and no sound but woes; 
\our nobler faith, in loftier style convey’d, 
Shall be with j)raise and admiration paid : 
On points like these your hearers all admire 
A preacher’s de})th,niulnolhing more require; 
Shall we a studious youth to college send, 
That every clown his words may comprehend? 
’Tis for your glory, when your hearers own 
Your learning matchless, but the sense 
unknown. 

‘ Thus honour gain'd, Icum now to gain a 
friend, 

And the sure way is—never, to offend ; 

I'or, Jamgs, consider—what your neighbours 
do 

Is their own business, and concerns not yo\i: 
Shun all resemblance to that forward race 
Wlio preach of sins before a sinner’s face; 
.\nd seem as if they overlook’d a peW’, 

Only to drag a failing man in view: 

Much should I feel, w hen groaning in disease. 
If a rough hand ui)on my limb should seize ; 
Hut great my anger, if this hand were found 
The very doctor’s, who should make it sound; 
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So feel our minds, young priest, so doubly feel, 
When hurt by those wliose office is to heal. 

‘ Yet of our duties you must something tell, 
And must at times on sin and frailty dwell; 
Here you may preach in eas}’, flowing style, 
How errors cloud us, and how sins defile : 
Here bring persuasive tropes and figures forth. 
To show the poor that wealthis nothing worth; 
Tliat they, in fact, possess an ample share 
Of the world’s good, and feelnothalf its care ; 
(live them this comfort, and, indeed, my gout 
In its full vigour causes me some doubt; 
And let it always, for your zeal, suffice. 

That vice you combat, in the abstract—vice : 
The very captious will be quiet then ; 

We all confess we are offending men : 

In lashing sin, of every stroke beware. 

For sinners feel, and sinners you must spare ; 
In general satire, every man perceives 
A slight attack, yet neither fears nor grieves ; 
But name th’ offence, and you absolve the 
rest, 

And point the dagger at a single breast. 

Yet are there sinners of a class so low. 
That you with safety may the lash bestow ; 
Poachers,and drunkards, idle rogues, who feed 
At others’ cost, a mark’d correction need : 
And all the better sort, who see your zeal, 
Will love and reverence for their pastor feel; 
Keverence for one who can inflict the smart, 
And love, because he deals them not a part. 

‘ Remember well what love and age advise; 
A quiet rector is a parish prize. 

Who in his learning has a decent pride; 

Who to his people is a gentle guide ; 

Who only hints at failings that he sees ; 

\Mio loves his glebe, his patron, and his ease, 
And finds the way to fame and profit is to 
please.* 

The nephew answer’d not, except a sigh 
And look of sorrow might be term’d reply ; 
He saw the fearful hazard of his state. 

And held with truth and safety strong debate; 
Nor long he reason’d, for the zealous youth 
Resolved, though timid, to profess the truth ; 
And though his friend should like a lion roar, 
Truth would he preach, and neither less nor 
more. 

The bells had toll’d—arrived the time of 
prayer, 

The flock assembled, and the’squire was there: ^ 
And now can poet sing, or proseman say. 
The disappointment of that trying day ? 


Ashe who long had train’d a favourite steed, 

(Whose blood and bone gave promise of his 
speed,) 

Sanguine with hope, he runs with partial eye 
O’er every feature, and his bets are high 
Of triumph sure, he sees the rivals start, * 
And waits their coming with exulting heart ; 
Forestalling glory, with impatient glance, 
And sure to see his conquering steed advance ; 
Theconqueringsteed advances—luckless day! 
A rival’s Herod bears the prize away. 

Nor second his, nor third, but lagging last. 
With hanging head he comes, by all surpass’d: 
Surprise and wrath the owner’s mind inflame. 
Love turns to scorn, and glory ends in 
shame;— 

Thus waited, liigh in hope, the partial ’squire. 
Eager to hear, impatient to admire: 

When the young preacher in the tones that 
find 

A certain passage to the kindling mind, 

With air and accent strange, impressive, sad. 
Alarm’d the judge—he trembled for the lad ; 
But when the text announced the power of 
grace, 

Amazement scowl’d upon his clouded face, 
At this degenerate son of his illustrious race ; 
Staring he stood, till hope again arose, 

That James might well define the words he 
chose: 

For this he listen’d—but, alas ! he found 
The preacher always on forbidden ground. 

And now the uncle left the hated pew, 
With James, and James’s conduct in his view; 
A long farewell to all his favourite schemes ! 
For now no crazed fanatic’s frantic dreams 
Seem’d vile as James’s conduct, or as James : 
All he had long derided, hated, fear’d, 

This from tlie chosen youth the uncle heard;— 
The needless pause, the fierce disorder’d air, 
The groan for sin, the vehemence of prayer, 
Gave birth to wrath, that, in a long dis¬ 
course 

Of grace, triumphant rose to four-fold force; 
He found his thoughts despised, his rules 
transgress’d, 

And while the anger kindled in his breast. 

The pain must be endured that could not be 
expre.ss’d: 

Each new idea more inflamed his ire, 

As fuel thrown upon a rising fire : 

A hearer yet, he sought by threatening sign 
To ease his heart, and awe the young divine ; 
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Miif. .lames refused fho^e angry looks fo meet, 
Till he dismiss'd his Hock, and left his seat: 
Exhausted then he felt his trembling frame. 
But fix’d his soul—his sentiments the same ; 
And tlierefore wise it seem’d to fly from rage. 
And seek for .shelter in his par.sonage: 
There, if forsaken, yet consoled to find 
.Some comfortsleft, though not a few resignM; 
There, if he lost an erring parent's love, 

An honest consoiencenuist the cause approve ; 
If the nice palate were no longer fed, 

The mind enjoy’d delicious thoughts instead ; 
And if some part of earthly good Wiis flown, 
.'^till was the tithe of ten good farms his own. 

Fear now, and discord, in the vilhige reign, 
The cool remonstrate, and the meek complain; 
But there is war within, and wisdom pleads 
in vain : 

Xow dreads the uncle, and proclaims his 
dread, 

I.est Ihe hoy-priest should turn each rustic 
head ; 

The certain converts cost him certain wo, 
'riiedoulitful fear lest they should join the foe: 
Matrons of old, with \yhom he used fo joke, 
Now [)ass hi.s Honour with a pious look ; 
Lasses, who itu‘t him once with lively airs, 
Noweross his wav,and gravely walk to prayers: 
An old compjinion, whom ho long has loved, 
By coward fears confess’d his conscience 
moved ; 

As the Ihird hottle gave its spirit forth, 

And they bore witness to departed worth, 
'I’he friend arose, and ho too would depart: — 
‘ Man,’ said the 'squire, ‘ thou wert not wont 
to .start; 

Hast thou attended lo fh.at. foolish boy, 

Who would abridge all comforts, or destroy ? ’ 

Ves, he had listen’d, who had slumber’d 
long. 

And was (•onvinced that something nmst he 
MTong: 

But, though affected, still his yielding heart, 
And craving palate, took the uncle’s part; ’ 
Wine now oppress’d him, who, when free 
from wine, 

foulil seldom clearly utter his design ; 

Itut though l>y nature nud indulgence weak, 
^ ct, half converted, he resolved fo speak ; 
And, sjjeaking, own’d, ‘ that in his mind the 
vonfli 

Had gifts and learning, and that truth was 
truth : 


The ’squire he honour'd, and, for his poor part, 
He hated nothing like a hollow heart: 

But ’twas a maxim he had often tried, 

That riglit was right, and there he would 
abide; 

He honour’d learning, and he would confess 
The preacher had his talents—more or less : 
Why not agree ? he thought the young divine 
Had no such strictness—they might drink 
and (line; 

For them suHicient—but he said before,— 
That truth was truth, and he would drink no 
more.’ 

This heard the ’squire with mix’d contempt 
and pain ; 

He fear’d the priest this recreant sol would 
gain. 

The favourite nymph, though not a convert 
made, 

('onceivtHi the man she scorn’d her cause 
would aid ; 

And when the spirits of her lord were low, 
The lass presumed the wicked cause to show : 
‘ It Mas the MTctchod life his Honour led. 
And would draw vengeance on his guilty head; 
Their loves (Heav’n knew- how dreadfully 
(li.stre.ss‘d 

The thought had made her!) wero as yet 
unble.ss’d : 

And till the clmrclt had sanction’d ’-Here 

she saw 

The wrath that forced her trembling !o Mith- 
draw. 

Add to these outward ills, some inward 
light. 

That show’d liim nil was not correct and right: 
Though now he less indulged—and tolhepoor, 
From day today, sent alms from door to door; 
Thoiigl) lie some ease from easy virtues found, 
Yet conscience told him he could not com- 
po\md ; 

But must liimself the darling sin deny, 
Change the uliole heart—but here a lieavy 
sigh 

Proelaim’d, * IIow vast (he toil I and ah ! 
how weak am I! ’ 

James too has trouble—he divided sees 
A parish, once hannonious and at ease : 
With him united are the simply meek, 

The warm, the sad, the nervous, and the 
weak; 

The rest his uncle’s, save the few beside. 
Who oNnt no doctrine, and obey no guide; 
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Grieved, yet conipell’d to smile, he finds it 
hard 


Withstragglersof each adverse camp, who lend 
Their aid to both, but each in turn offend. 

Though zealous still, yet he begins to feel 
The heat too fierce, that glows in vulgar zeal; 
^^’ith pain he hears his simple friends relate 
Their week’s experience, and their woful state: 

ith small temptation struggling every hour. 
And bravely battling with the tempting power; 
His native sense is hurt by strange complaints 
Of inward motions in these warring saints; 
Who never cast on sinful bait a look 
But they perceive the devil at the hook : 


Against the blunders of conceit to guard ; 
He sighs to hear the jests his converts cause, 
He cannot give their erring zeal applause; 
But finds it inconsistent to condemn 
The flights and follies he has nursed in them ; 
These, in opposing minds, contempt produce, 
Or mirth occasion, or provoke abuse ; 

On each momentous theme disgrace they 
bring. 

And give to Scorn her poison and her sting, 
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Tbink’st thou I’d make a life of jealousy, 

To follow still the changes of the moon. 
With fresh suspicions ? 

Othello^ Act iii, Scene 3. 

Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy 
cheeks. 

And given rnv treasures and my rights of thee 
To thick-eyed musing and cursM melancholy? 

1 Henry IVy Actii, Scene 3. 

It is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 
To use it as a giant. 

Measure jor Measurey Act ii. Scene 2. 


Axn.\ was young and lovely—in her eye 

The glance of beauty, in her cheek the dye ; 

Her shape was slender, and her features small. 

But graceful, easy, unaffected all: 

The liveliest tints her youthful face disclosed ; 

There beauty sparkled, and there health 
reposed ; 

For the pure blood that flush’d that rosy cheek 

Spoke what the heart forbad the tongue to 
speak; 

And told the feelings of that heart as well. 

Nay, with more candour than the tongue 
could tell: 

Though this fair lass had with the wealthy 
dwelt, 

Yet like the damsel of the cot she felt; 

And, at the distant hint or dark surmise, 

The blood into the mantling cheek would rise. 

Now Anna’s station frequent terrors 
wrought 

In one whose looks were with such meaning 
fraught; 


For on a lady, as an humble friend. 

It was her painful office to attend. 

I Her duties here were of the usual kind— 

I And some the body harass’d, some the mind: 

Billets she wrote, and tender stories read, 

, To make the lady sleepy in her bed ; 

She play’d at whist, but with inferior skill, 
And heard the summons as a call to drill; 
Music was ever plciisant till she play’d 
At a request that no request convey’d ; 

The lady’s tales with anxious looks she heard, 

1 For she must witness what her friend averr’d ; 
The lady’s taste she must in all approve. 
Hate whom she haled, u hoin she loved must 
love; 

These with the various duties of her place, 
With care she studied, and perform’d with 
grace; 

I She veil'd her troubles in a mask of ease, 
And show’d her pleasure was a power to 
please. 

Such were the damsel’s duties; she was 
poor— 

Above a servant, but with service more: 
Men on her face with careless freedom gazed, 
Nor thought how painful was the glow they 
raised ; 

A wealthy few to gain her favour tried, 

But not the favour of a grateful bride : 

They spoke their purpose nith an easy air, 
That shamed and frighten’d the dependent 
fair: 

Past time she view’d, the passing time to 
cheat, 

But nothing found to make the present 
sweet; 
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With ponsivp soul she read life's future page, 
Aik) saw dependent, jioor, repining age. 

Hut wlio shall dare I ’ assert what years may 
bring 

W'hen uonders from the passing Jionr ttjay 
spring ?— 

Tliere dwelt a yeoman in the plaee, whose 
mind 

\\’,ks gentle, generous, cultivated, kind ; 

For thirty years he labour'd ; fortune then 
J’laced the mild rustic with superior men : 

A richer Stafford who had lived to save, 
U’liat. he liad treiisured to the poorer gave ; 
Who with a sober mind that trevsure view’d. 
And IIh' slight studi»*s of his youth renew’d : 
lie not profoundly, but discreetly read. 

And a fair mind with usefid culture fed ; 
Then thought of marriage—' Hut the great,’ 
said he, 

‘ I shall not suit, nor will the meaner me : ’ 
Anna he saw, admired her modest air ; 
lie (liought her virtuous, .and he knew her 
fair; 


Love raised his pity for her humble .state, 
And prompted wishes for her hapjuor fate; 
No pride in money wotild his feelings wound. 
Nor vulgar manners hurt him and confound : 
lie then tlio lady at the hall address’d. 
Sought her consent, and his regard express’d ; 
Vet if .some cause his e.amest wish denie<l, 
He begg’d to know it, and he bow'd and sigh’d. 

The lady own’d that she wus loth to part, 
Hut praised the damsel for her gentle heart| 
Her j)Ieasit»g person, and her blooming health; 
Hut ended thus, ‘ Her virtue is her wealth.’ 
‘ Then is she rich ! ’ he cried, with lively 
air; 

‘ Hut nhence, so pleuse you, came a hiss so 
fair ? ’ 

A placenun’s chihl w.vs Amia, one who 
died 

And left a widow by aflliclions fried ; 

She to support her infant daughter strove, 
Hut early left the object of her love* 

Her youth, her beauty, and her orphaii-.sfatc 
(iave a kind counte.ss interest in her fate ; 

\' ilh her she dwelt, and still might dwelling 
be. 


\Vhen the earl’s folly caused the lass to flee; 
A second friemi was slie compell'd to shun, ’ 
By the rude offers of an umdieck'd son ; 

I found her tlien, and with a mother’s love 
Uegard the gentle girl whom you approve; 


Vet, e’en with tne protection is not peace, 
Nor man’s designs, nor hoauty’s trial, cease ; 
lake sordid hoys by costly fruit they feel, 
They will not purchase, hut (hey try to steal.' 

Now this good lady, like a witness true, 
T(dd hut the truth, and all (he (ruth .she knew; 
And 'tis our duty and our pain to .show 
Truth lliis good lady had not means to know. 
Vos, (here wus lock’d within the damsel’s 
hrcast 

\ fact important to he now confess’d ; 
(iently, my muse, tli’ afllicting tale relate, 
And have .some feeling for a sister’s fate. 
Where Anna dwelt, a conquering hero 
came,— 

An Irish captain, Sedley was Ills name; 

And he too had (liat same prevailing art. 
That gave .soft wishes to the virgin’s heart: 
In years they differ’d ; he had (tiirty seen 
When this young hoanty counted just fifteen ; 
But .still they were a lovely lively pair, 

And trod on earth as if (hey trod on air. 

()nlov(*,d<diglitfultheme! liiecaptaindwelt 
With force still growingwith (hehope.shofeU; 
Hut with .some caution and reluctance told, 
He had a father crafty, harsh, and old ; 
Who, ns ]>os.sessing much, would much oxpech 
Or holh, for ever, from his love reject: 

W hy thi*n offence to one .so ]>owerful give, 
Who (for tlieir comfort) had not long to live? 

With this poor j*rospoot (he deluded maid, 
In words eonliding, was indeed betray’d ; 
.\nd, soon as terrors in her hosom rose. 

The hero thnl ; (hey hindor'il his repose. 
Deprive) of him she to a parent’s breast 
Her secret trnsti^d, and her ]»ains impress’d: 
Let her to (own (so j>rudenee urged) repair, 
To shun disgrace, at least to hide it there; 
Hut ere she went, the Incklass dam.sel jiray’d 
A chosen friend might lend her timely 
aid : 

‘ Ves I my .soul’s sislor, my Eliza, come, 
Hear her last sigli, and ease thy Anna’s 
doom : ’ 

* Tis a fool’s wish,’ the angry father cried, 
Bill, lost in Irouhles of his own, complied ; 
And dear Fli/.a to her friend was sent, 

T indulge that wish, and he her puni.shmcnt: 
The time arrive<i, and brought a tenfold dread; 
The time was past, and all the terror fil'd ; 

1 he infant diixl; the face resumed each 
charm. 

And reason now brought trouble and alarm: 
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‘Should her Eliza—no ! she was too just, 
Too good and kind—but ah ! too young to 
trust.’ 

Anna return’d, her former place resumed. 
And faded beauty with new grace re-bloonvd ; 
And if some whispers of the past were heard, 
They died inno.xious, as no cause appear’d ; 
But other cares on Anna’s bosom pr&s.s’d, 
She saw her father gloomy and di.stress’d ; 
He died o’erwhelm’d with debt, and soon was 
shed 

The filial sorrow o’er a mother dead : 

She sought Eliza’s arms, that faithful friend 
was wed ; 

Tlien was compassion by the countess shown. 
And all th’ adventures of her life are known. 

And now beyond her hopes—no longer tried 
By slavish awe—she lived a yeoman’s bride ; 
Then bless’d her lot, and with a grateful mind 
Was careful, cheerful, vigilant, and kind : 
The gentle husband felt supreme delight, 
Bless’d by her joy, and happy in her sight; 
He saw with pride in every friend and guest 
High admiration and regard express’d : 

With greater pride, and with superior joy, 
He look’d exulting on his first-born boy ; 

To her fond breast the wife her infant strain’d, 
Somefeelings utter’d, some were not explain’d; 
And she enraptured with lier treasure grew. 
The sight familiar, but the pleasure new. 

Yet there appear’d within that tranquil 
state 

Some threat’ning prospect of uncertain fate; 
Between the married when a secret lies. 

It wakes suspicion from enforced disguise : 
Still thought the wife upon her absent friend, 
\\’ith all tliat must upon her truth depend ; 
‘ There is no being in the world beside, 

Who can discover what that friend will hide ; 
Who knew the fact, knew not my name or 
state. 

Who these can tell cannot the fact relate ; 
But thou, Eliza, canst the whole impart, 
And all my safety is thy generous heart.’ 
Mix’d with these fears—but light and 
transient these— 

Fled years of peace, prosperity, and ease; 

So tranquil all that scarce a gloomy day 
For days of gloom unmix’d prepared the way: 
One eve, the wife, still happy in her state, 
Sang gaily, thoughtless of approaching fate; 
Then came a letter, that (received in dread 
Not unobserved) she in confusion read ; 


The .substance this—‘ Her friend rejoiced to 
find 

That she had riches with a grateful mind ; 
While poor Eliza had from place to place 
Been lured by hope to labour for disgrace; 
That every scheme her wandering husband 
tried, 

Pain’d while he lived, and perish’d when he 
died.’ 

She then of want in angry style complain’d, 
Her child a burthen to her life remain’d, 

Her kindred shunn’d her prayers, no friend 
her soul sustain’d. 

‘ Yet why neglected ? Dearest Anna knew 
Her wortli once t ried, lier friendship ever true: 

I She hoped, she trusted, though by wants 
oppress’d, 

To lock tlie treasured secret in her breast; 
Yet, vex’d by trouble, must apply to one, 
For kindness due to her for kindness done.’ 

In Anna’s mind was tumult, in her face 
Flushings of dread had momentary place : 

‘I must,’ she judged, ‘these cruel lines expose. 
Or fears, or worse than fears, my crime 
di.scIose.’ 

The letter shown, he said,witli sober smile— 

‘ Anna, your friend has not a friendly style : 
Say, where could you with this fair lady dwell, 
Whoboaslsofsecretsthatshescomsto tell? ’ 

‘ At school,’ she answer’d ; he ‘ at school! ’ 
replied ; 

‘ Nay, then I know the secrets you would hide: 
Some longings these, without dispute, 

Some youthful gaspings for forbidden fruit; 
Why so disorder’d, love? are such the crimes, 
That give us sorrow in our graver times ? 
Come, take a present for your friend, and rest 
In perfect peace—you find you are confess’d.’ 
This cloud, though past, alarm’d the con¬ 
scious wife, 

Presaging gloom and sorrow for her life; 
Who to her answer join’d a fervent prayer, 
That her Eliza would a sister spare: 

If she again—but was there cause ?—should 
send. 

Let her direct—and then she named a friend : 
A sad expedient untried friends to trust. 

And still to fear the tried may be unjust: 
Such is his pain, who, by his debt oppress’d, 
Seeks by new bonds a temporary rest. 

Few were her peaceful days till Anna read 
The words she dreaded, and bad cause to 
dread :— 
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* Did she believe, did she, unkind, suppose 
That thus Eliza’s friendship was to close ? 
Xo ! though she tried, and her desire was 
plain, 

To break the friendly bond, she strove in vain: 
Ask’d she for silence ? wliy so loud the call. 
And yet the token of her love so small ? 

Ry means like these will you attempt to bind 
And check tlie movements of an injured mind ? 
Poor as I am, I sliall be proud to show 
What dangerous secrets I may safely know ; 
Secrets to men of jealous minds convey’d, 
Have many a noble hojise in ruins laid : 
Anna, I triist, although with wrongs beset, 
And urged by want, I shall be faithful yet; 
Rut what temptation may from these arise. 
To take a slighted woman by surprise, 
Recomes a subject for your serious care — 

I'or who offends, must for offence prepare.’ 
Perplex’d, dismay’d, the wife foresaw her 
doom; 

A (lay deferr’d was yet a day to come ; 

Rut still, though painful her suspended sLate, 
She dreaded more the crisis of her fate ; 
better to die than Stafford’s scorn to ine«*t, 
And her strange friend perhaps would be 
discreet: 

Presents she sent, and made a strong appeal 
To woman’s feelings, begging her to feel ; 

U ith too much force slio wrote of jealous men, 
And her tears falling spoke beyond the pen ; 
Eliza’s silence she again implored. 

And promised all that pnidence could afford. 

For looks composed and careless Anna tried; 
She seem’d in trouble, and unconscious sigh’d: 
The faithful liusband, who devoutly lovwl 
His silent partner, W’ith concern reprovasl: 

‘ What secret sorrows on my Anna press,' 
That love may not partake, nor care retlress?’ 

’ Xone, none,’ she answer’d, with a look .so 
kind, 

That tlie fond man determined to he blind. 

A few’succeedirjg weeks of brief repose 
In Anna’s cheek revived the faded rose; 

A hue like this the western .sky displays, 

1 hat glows awhile, and withers os we gaze. 
Ag.iin the friend’s tormenting letter came_ 

' The wants she suffer’d were affection’s 
shame ; 

She with In^r child a life of terrors led 
Hnliappy fruit! but of a lawfid be<l: ’ 

Her frirnd was lasting every bli.ss in life. 

The joyful mother, and the wealthy wife’* 

* t 


Whileshe was placed indoubt,in fear,in want 
To .starve on trifles that the happy grant • ’ 
Poorly for all her faithful silence paid, 

And tantalized by ineffectual aid : 
j She could not thus a beggar’s lot endure; 
She wanted something permanent and sure: 
^ H they were friends, then equal be their lob 
And she was free to speak if they were not.’ 
' ^ Despair and terror seized the wife, to find 
The artful workings of a vulgar mind : 
Money she had not, the hint of dress 
Taught her new bribes, new terrors to redress* 
She with sucli feeling then described her woes, 
I ha* envy s self might on the view repose ; 
I’hen to a mother’s pains she made appeal,* 
And painted grief like one compell’d to feel. 

^ es ! .so she felt, that in her air, her face. 
In every purpose, and in every place; 

In her slow motion, in her languid mien, 
The grief, the sickness of her soul were swn 
Of some mysterious ill the husband sure, 
DesircHl to trace it, for he hoped to cure; 
Somethmg he knew ob.scuroly, and had seen 
His wife attend a cottage on the green ; 
Love, loth to wound, endured conjecture long, 
lill fear would speak, and .spoke in language 
strong. 

All I must know, my Anna—truly know 
\\ hence these emotions, terrors, troubles flow 
Hive me thy grief, and I will fairly prove 
Mine IS no selfish, no ungenerous love.’ 

Xow Anna’s .soul the .seat of strife became, 

•ear with respect contende<l, love with shame; 

Rut fear prevailing was the ruling guide, 
I’resorihing what to sliow and what to hide. 

‘ It is my friend,’ she said—* but why 
disclose 

A woman’s weakne.ssslrngglingwiliiher woes? 

^ es, she has grieved me by her fond com¬ 
plaints, 

The wrongs .she suffers, the distress she paints: 
Something we do-but she afflicts mo still, 
;\nd says, with jiower to help, I want the will; 
Ilus plaintive style I pity and excuse, 
llelp when I can, and grieve when I refuse 
Rut here my useless .sorrows I resign. 

And will he happy in a love like thine.’ 

The husband doubted ; he wi\s kind but 
cool:— 

*’Tis a strong friendship to arise at school; 
Once more then, love, once more the sufferer 
aid, — 

I too can pity, but I must upbraid; 
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Of these vain feelings then thy bosons free, | 
Nor be o’erwbelm’d by useless sympathy.’ 

The wife again despatch’d the useless bribe, 
Again essay’d her terrors to describe ; 

Again with kindest words entreated peace, 
And begg’d her offerings for a time might 
cease. 

A calm succeeded, but too like the one 
Tliat causes terror ere the storm comes on : 

A secret sorrow lived in Anna’s lieart, 

In Stafford’s mind a secret fear of art; 

Not long they lasted—this determined foe 
Knew all her claims, and nothing would 
forego ; 

Again her letter came, where Anna read, | 
‘ My child, one cause of my distress, is dead : 
Heav’n has my infant: * ‘ Heartless wretch! ’ 
she cried, 

‘ Is this Ihy joy ? ’ ‘ I am no longer tied : 
Now will I, hast’ning to my friend, partake 
Her cares and comforts, and no more for.sake; 
Now shall we both in equal station move, 
.“^ave that mj' friend enjoys a husband’s love.’ 
Complaint and threats so strong the wife 
amazed, 

Who wildly on her cottage-neighbour gazed; 
Her tones, her trembling, first betray’d her 
grief; 

When Hoods of tears gave anguish its relief. 

.Sliefear’d thatStafford wouldrefu.sea.s.sent, 
And knew her selfish friend would not relent; 
She must petition, yet delay’d the task, 
Ashamed, afraid, and yet compell’d to a.sk; 
Unknown to him some object filled her mind, 
And, once suspicious, he became unkind : 
Theysate one evening,each absorb’d ingloom, 
When, hark ! a noise and rushing to the room. 
The friend tripp’d lightly in, and laughing 
said, ‘ I come.’ 

Anna received her with an anxious mind, 
And meeting whisper’d, ‘ Is Eliza kind ? ’ 
Keserved and cool, the hu.sband sought to 
prove 

The depth and force of this mysterious love. 
To nought that pass’d between the stranger- 
friend 

And his meek partner seem’d he to attend; 
But, anxious, listen’d to the lightest word 
That might some knowledge of his guest 
afford ; 

And learn the reason one to him .so dear 
Should feel such fondness, yet betray such 
fear. 


.Soon he perceived this uninvited guest. 
Unwelcome too, a sovereign power possess’d; 
Lofty she was and careless, while the meek 
And humbled Anna was afraid to speak : 

As mute she listen’d with a painful smile. 
Her friend sate laughing and at ease the while, 
Telling lior idle tales vith all the glee 
Of careless and unfeeling levity. 

With calm good .sense he knew his wife endued, 
And now with wounded pride her conduct 
view’d ; 

I Her speechwas low,her every look convey’d — 

I ‘ I am a .slave, sub.servient and afraid.’ 

.\11 trace of comfort vanish’d if she spoke, 

\ The noisy friend upon her purpose broke ; 
To her remarks with insolence replied, 

And her as.sertions doubted or denied ; 
While the meek Anna like an infant shook, 
Wo-struck and tremblingat theserpent’slook. 
‘ There is,’ said Stafford, ‘ yes, there is a 
cause— 

This creature frightsher,overpoM ers and awe.s.’ 
Six weeks had pa.ss’d—‘ In truth, my love, 
this friend 

Has liberal notions ; what does she intend ? 
^^■ithout a hint she come, and will .she stay 
Till she receives the hint to go away ? ’ 
Confused the wife replied, in spite of truth, 
‘ I love the dear companion of my youth.’ 

‘ ’Tis well,’ said Stafford; ‘ then your love.s 
renew ; 

Tnist me, your rivals, Anna, will he few.’ 
Though playful this, she felt too much 
distress’d 

T’ admit the consolation of a je.st; 

Ill she reposed, and in her dreams would sigh, 
And murmuring forth her anguish beg to die; 
With sunken eye, slow pace, and pallid cheek, 
She look’d confusion, and she fear’d to speak. 

All this the friend beheld, for, quick of sight, 
She knew tlie husband eager for her flight; 

[ And lliat by force alone she could retain 
The lasting comforts she had hope to.gain : 
She now perceived, to win her post for life, 
She must infuse fresh terrors in the wife ; 
Must bid to friendship’s feebler ties adieu, 
And boldly claim'tlie object in her view: 
She saw the husband’s love, and knew the 
power 

Her friend might use in some propitious liour. 
Meantime the anxious wife, from pure 
distre.ss 

Assuming courage, said, ‘ I will confess; ’ 
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But wiHi lier children felt a parent’s pride, 

And sought once more the hated truth to hide. 

OlTended, grieved, impatient, Stafford bore 

The odious cliange till he could bear no more ; 

A friend to truth, in speech and action jdain, 

lie held all fraud and cunning in disdain ; 

But fraud to lind, and falsehood to detect, 

For once he Hod (o tne:Lsure.s indirect. 

One (lav tlie fricmds were seated in that 
% 

room 

The guest with care adorn’d, and nametl her 
home: 

To please the eye, there curious prints were 
placed. 

And some light volumes to aimise the tjiste ; 
Letters and music, on a table laid, 

The fav’ourite studies of the fair betray’d ; 
Beneatli tin* window was the toilet sj)rea(i, 
And the tire gleam’d tipon a crirnsoti IkhI. 

fn Anna s looks and falling tears were seen 
How interesting had their sul)j(*cts been ; 

‘ Oh ! then,’ resumed the friend, ‘ I plainly 
find 

That you and Stafford know each other’s 
niind ; 

I must depart, must on the world be thrown, 
lake one discarded, wortliless and unknovm 
But .shall I carry, and to please a foe, 

A painful secret in my bosom ? No ! ’ 

Think not your friend’a reptile you may tread 
Beneath your feet, and say, the worm is dead ; 

I have some feeling, and will not lie tnade 
i he scorn of her wljoni love cannot |»ersu;ule ; 

Would not your word, your slightest wish 
<‘ffeet ’ 

AM that I hope, petition, or expect? 

Tlu‘ powiw you have, hut you the use de¬ 
cline— 

Proof lliat you feel not, or you fear not 
mine, 

lliere was a lime, when I, a tender maid, 
I'huv at a call, and your desires obey’d • 

A very mother to the child became,' 

Consoled your sorrow, and conoeil’d your 
shame; 

But now, grown rich and happy, from the door 

ou thrust a bosom-friend, despise<l and poor; 

1 hat child alive, its mother might have known 
hard, ungrateful .spirit .she has shown.’ 
Here paused the guest, and .Vnna cried at 
length— 

'ou try me, eniel friend ? beyond my 
strength; 


Would I had been beside my infant laid, 
Where none would ve.x nie, threaten, or 
upbraid.’ 

In .Anna’s looks the friend beheld despair; 
Herspeeeh she soften’d,and composed her air; 
Yet, while professing love, she ansu ered still~l 
‘ You can befriend me, but you want the will.’ 
They parltxl thus, and Anna wont her wav, 
To shed her secret sorrows, and to pray. 
Stafford, amused with books, and fond of 
home, 

By reading oft dispell’d the evening gloom ; 
History or tale—all heard him with delight’ 
And thus was pass'd this memorable night. * 
The listening friend bestow’d a flattering 
smile ; 

.V .sleeping boy the mother held the while; 
And ere she fondly bore him to his be<l, 

On his fair face the tear of anguish shwl. 
And now his task resumed, ‘ .My tale,’ 
said he, 

‘ Is short ami sad, short may our sadness 
he! ’— 

The Caliph Ilarun *, as historians tell, 
Buh'd, for a tyrant, admirably well; 

Where his o\ni jOeasures were not touch’d, 
to men 

He Wius humane, and sometimes even then; 
Harun was fond of fruits, and gardens fair, 
.And wo to jUI whom he found poaching there: 
•Among his pages wius a livelv boy, 

Fiigcr in search of every trifiing joy; 

His feelings vivid, and his fancy strong. 

He sigh d for pleasure while he shrank from 
wrong; 

When by the caliph in the garden placed 
He saw the treasures which he long’d to taste; 
.And oft alone he venturtnl to behold 
Bich hanging fruits witli rind of glowing gold; 
Too long be staid forbidden bli.ss to view, 
His virtue failing, ns his longings grew ; 
.Whirst and wenrieil with the noon-tide lieat, 
bate to tlie ganlen led his luckless feci; 

W ill) eager eyes and open mouth lie stood, 
Smelt the sweet breath, and touch’d the 
friigrant food ; 

The tempting beauty sparkling in the sun 
< liarm d his young sense—ho ate, and wa.s 
undone: 

The SDVoreign here ineaiit Is the llaroun 
Annsoluil. or Harun nl Rnschid, who dl(d early 
m the iimih century: he is often the hearer. 

of a tale in the Arabian 

.Nights Entertainments. 
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When the fond glutton paused, his e 3 ’es around 
He turn’d, and eyes upon him turning found ; 
Pleased he beheld the spy, a brother-page, 

A friend allied in ollice and in age; 

Who promised much that secret he would be, 
But high the price lie fix’d on secrecy. 

‘ ‘‘ ^\■e^e you suspected, my unhappy friend,” 
Began the boy, “ where would your sorrows 
end ? 

In all the palace there is not a page 
The caliph would not torture in his rage: 

I think I see thee now impaled alive. 
Writhing in pangs—but come, my friend ! 
revive; 

Had some beheld you, all your purse contains 
Could not have saved you from terrific pains; 
I scorn such meanness ; and, if not in debt, 
Would not an asper on your folly set.” 

‘The hint was strong; young Osmyn 
search’d his store 

For bribes, and found be soon could bribe no 
more; 

That time arrived, for Osmyn’s stock was 
small, 

And the young tyrant now possess’d it all ; 
The cruel youth, with his companions near. 
Gave the broad hint that raised the sudden 
fear; 

Th’ ungenerous insult now was daily shown. 
And Osmyn’s peace and honest pride were 
flown; 

Then came augmenting woes, and fancy strong 
Drew’ forms of suffering, a tormenting throng ; 
He felt degraded, and the struggling mind 
Dared not be free, and could not be resign’d ; 
And all his pains and fervent prayers obtain’d 
Was truce from insult, while the fears re¬ 
main’d. 

‘One day it chanced that this degraded boy 
And tyrant-friend were fix’d at their employ; 
Who now had thrown restraint and form 
aside, 

And for his bribe in plainer speech applied : 
“ Long have I waited, and the last supply 
Was but a pittance, yet how patient I! 

But give me now what thy first terrors gave, 
My speech shall praise thee, and my silence 
save.” 

Osmyn had found, in many a dreadful 
day. 

The tyrant fiercer when he seem’d in play : 
He begg’d forbearance ; “ I have not to give; 
Spare me awhile, although ’tis pain to live: 


Oh ! had that stolen fruit the power possess’d 
To war with life, I now’ had been at rest.” 
“‘So fond of death,” replied the boy, “’tis 
plain 

Thou hast no certain notion of the pain ; 
But to the caliph were a secret shown, 

Death has no pain that would be then 
unknown.” 

‘ Now,’ says the story, ‘ in a closet near, 
The monarch seated, chanced the bo^•s to hear; 
There oft he came, when wearied on his 
throne, 

To read, sleep, listen, pray, or be alone. 

‘ The tale proceeds, when first the caliph 
found 

That he was robb’d, although alone, he 
frown’d ; 

And swore in wrath, that he would send the 

boy 

Far from his notice, favour, or employ ; 

But gentler movements soothed his ruffled 
mind, 

.\nd his own failings taught him to be kind. 
‘ Kelenting thoughts then painted Osmyn 
young. 

His passion urgent, and temptation strong ; 
\ud that be suffer’d from that villain-spy 
Pains worse than death till he desired to die ; 
Then if his morals had received a stain, 

His bitter sorrows made him pure again: 

To Keason, Pity lent her generous aid, 

For one so tempted, troubled, and betray'd ; 
And a free pardon the glad boy restored 
To the kind jiresencc of a gentle lord ; 

Who from bis office and his country drove 
That traitor-friend, whom pains nor pray’rs 
could move; 

Who raised the fears no mortal could endure, 
And then with cruel av’rice sold the cure. 

‘My tale is ended ; but, to be applied, 

I must describe the jilace where caliphs bide.’ 
Here both the females look’d alarm’d, 
distress’d, 

With hurried passions hard to be express’d. 

‘ It was a closet by a chamber placed, 
Where slept a lady of no vulgar taste ; 

Her friend attended in that chosen room 
That she had honour’d and proclaim’d her 
home; 

To please the ej’e were chosen pictures placed, 
And some light volumes to amuse the taste ; 
Letters and music on a table laid, 

For much the lady wrote, and often play’d ; 
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Beneath the uindow wa^> a toilet spread, 

And u tire gleam’d upon a crimson bed.’ 

He paused, he rose ; with troubled joy the 
wife 

^elt the new era of her changeful life ; 

I'rankness and love appear’d in StatTord’s 
face. 

And all her trouble to delight gave 
place. 


Twice made the guest an eHort to sustain 
Her feelings, twice resumed her seat in vain, 
, Xor could suppress her shame, nor could 
support her pain : 

Quick she retired, and all the dismal night 
Thought of her guilt, her folly, and her flight; 
Then sought unseen her miserable home. 

To think of comforts lost, and brood on wonts 
to conic. 


TALE XVIL 

lie hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for n>elting charity ; 

^ et, notwithstanding, being incensed, bo’s 
tlinl . . . 

Ilis temper, therefore, mast be well observed. 

2 Iltnry Il\ Act iv. Scene 1. 
Tlireeurfourwcnches whore I stood cried— 
‘ Alas ! good soul! ’ and forgave him with all 
flicir hearts; hut there’s no heed to be taken 
of thcitj; if ('aesar had stabb’d their mothers, 
they would have done no less. 

Julius Caesar, Act i, Siccnc 2. 
IIow dost ? . . , Art cohl ? 

I m cold myself—Where is this straw, mv 
fellow? ’ ^ 

The art of our necessities is strange, 
lhal can make vile things precious. 

King Lear, Act iii, Scone 2. 

1‘EMALES there are of unsuspicious mind, 
J-.jLsy and soft, and creduloas and kind ; 

Who, when olTended for the twentieth lime, 
ill hoar tli’ ollender and forgive the crime : 

And thereareothers whom, like these tocheat, 

Asks hut the humblest effort of deceit; 

But they, once injured, feel a strong disdain, 
And, seldom pardoning, never trust again ; 
Ihged by religion, they forgive—hut yet 
Ouard the svarm heart, ami never more forget: 
Tliose are like wa.\—apply them to tlie lire, 
Melting, they take th’ impressions you desire ; 
Kasy to mould, and fashion jis you please, 
And iigain moulded with an etjual ease: 
lake smelted iron those the forms retain, 

But once impress’d will never melt again. 

busy port a serious merchant made 
Ilis chosen [dace to recommence his trade ; 
And brought his lady, who, their children 
dead, 

Iheir native seat of recent sorrow tied : 


RESENTMENT 

The husband duly on the quay was seen, 
The wife at home became at length serene; 
Tliere in short lime the social couple grew 
With all acquainted, friendly with a lew ; 
Wlien the good lady, by disease assail'd, 

In vain resisted—hope and science fail’d; 
Then sp;vke the female friends, by pity led, 

' Boor merchant Paul! what think ye ? will 
he wed ? 

A quiet, easy, kind, religious man. 

Thus can he rest ?—I wonder if he can.’ 

He loo, as grief subsided in his mind, 
(»avo place to notions of congeuiid kind; 
(iravc was the man, as wo have told before; 
Ilisyears were forty—ho might pass for more; 
Composed his features were, his stature low, 
Ilis air important, and his motion slow; 

Ilis dress became him, it was neat and plain, 
The colour i>urj)le, mid witliout a slain ; 

His words were few, and special was his care 
111 simplest leriiLs liis purpose to declare; 

No man more civil, sober, and discreet^ 
.More grave and courteous, you could seldom 
meet: 

1 hough frugal he, yet sumptuous was bis 
board, 

As if to prove how much he could afford; 
l‘or though reserved hiiaself, he loved to see 
His table plenteous, mid his neighbours free : 
.Vmong these friends he sat in solemn style, 
•Mid rarely soften’d to a sober smile; 

I'or tliis observant friends their reasons 
gave— 

‘t oncernsso vast would make the idlestgravo; 
.\iul for such man to bo of language free, 

M ould seem incongruous as a singing tree: 
irees have their music, but the birds they 
shield 

1 he [*le;ising tribute for ]>rolecUua yield; 
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Each ample tree the tuneful choir defends, 
As this rich merchant cheers his happy 
friends! ’ 

In the same town it was his chance to meet 
A gentle lady, with a mind discreet; 

Neither in life’s decline, nor bloom of youth, 
One fam’d for maiden modesty and truth : 
By nature cool, in pious habits bred, 

She look’d on lovers with a virgin’s dread : 
Deceivers, rakes, and libertines were they, 
And harmless beauty their pursuit and prey ; 
As bad as giants in the ancient times 
Were modern lovers, and the same their 
crimes : 

Soon as she heard of her all-conquering 
charms. 

At once she fled to her defensive arms ; 
Conn’d o’er the talesher maiden aunt had told. 
And, statue-like, was motionless and cold ; 
From prayer of love, like that Pygmalion 
pray’d. 

Ere the hard stone became the yielding 
maid— 

A different change in this chaste nymph 
ensued, 

And turn’d to stone the breathing flesh and 
blood : 

Whatever youth described his wounded heart, 
‘ He came to rob her, and she scorn’d his art; 
And who of raptures once presumed to speak. 
Told listening maids he thought them fond 
and weak: 

But should a worthy man his hopes disi)lay 
In few plain words, and beg a yes or nay, 
He would deserve an answer just and plain. 
Since adulation only moved disdain— 

Sir, if my friends object not, come again.’ 
Hence, our grave lover, though he liked the 
face, 

Praised not a feature—dwelt not on a grace ; 
But in the simplest terms declared his state, 

‘ A widow’’d man, who wish’d a virtuous niate; 
Who fear’d neglect, and was compell’d to 
trust 

Dependents wasteful, idle, or unjust; 

Or should they not the trusted stores destroy. 
At best, they could not help him to enjoy ; 
But with her person and her prudence blest. 
His acts would prosper, and his soul have 
rest: 

Would she be his ? ’—‘ Why, that was much 
to say ; 

She would consider: he awhile might stay ; 


She liked his manners, and believed bis word • 
He did not flatter, flattery she abhorr’d : 

It was her happy lot in peace to dwell— 
Would change make better what was now so 
well ? 

But she would ponder.’—' This,’ he said, 
‘ was kind,’ 

And begg’d to know ‘ when she had fix’d her 
mind.’ 

Komantic maidens would have scorn’d the 
air, 

And the cool prudence of a mind so fair ; 

■ But well it pleased this wiser maid to find 
! Her own mild virtues in her lover’s mind. 
His worldly wealth she sought, and quickly 
grew 

Plccused with her search, and happy in the 
view 

I Of vessels freighted with abundant stores, 

Of rooms whose treasures press’d the groun- 
j ing floors; 

And he of clerks and servants could display 
A little army, on a public day : 

\\’<is this a man like needy bard to speak 
I Of balmy lip, bright eye, or rosy cheek ? 

The .sum appointed for her widow’d stale, 
Fi.x’d by her friend, excited no debate ; 

Then the kind lady gave her hand and heart, 
And, never finding, never dealt with art: 

III his engagements she bad no concern ; 

He taught her not, nor bad she wish to learn : 
On him in all occasions she relied, 

His word her surety, and bis worth her 
pride. 

When ship was launch’d, and merchant 
Paul bad share, 

A bounteous feast became the lady’s care; 
Who then her entry to the dinner made, 

In costly raiment, and with kind parade. 

Call’d by this duty on a certain day, 

And robed to grace it in a rich array, 

Forth from her room with measured step she 
came. 

Proud of th’ event, and statel}’ look’d the 
dame : 

The husband met her at his study-door— 

‘ This way, my love—one moment and no 
more; 

A trifling business—you will understand, 

The law requires that you af?i.x your band ; 
But first attend, and you shall learn the cause 
Why forms like these have been prescribed 
by laws j ’ 
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Tin'll from his chair a mail in black arose, 
And with much quickness hurried ofl his 
prose : 

That ‘ Ellen Paul the wife, and so forth, freed ' 
Prom all control, her own the act and deed. 

And forasmuch ’-said she, ‘ Tve no 

distrust, I 

For he that asks it is discreet and just; I 
Our friends are waiting—where am I to 
sign y— 

There !-Now be ready when we meet to 

dine.’ 

This said, she hurried oil in great delight. 
The ship was launch’d, and joyful was the 
night. I 

Now, says the reader, and in much disdain, : 
This serious merchant was a rogue in grain ; | 
A treacherous wretch, an artful, sober knave, ' 
And ten times worse for manners cool and 
gravi'; | 

Anil slie devoid of sense, to set her Iiand 
To scoundrel deeds she could not understand. : 

Alas ! ’tis true; and I in vain had tried 
To soften crime, that cannot be denietl ; 

.Vnd might have labour’d many a tedious 
verse 

The latent cause of mischief to rehearse: 

He it confess’d, that long, with troubled look. 
Ibis trader view’d a luige accoinpting book 
(His former marriage for a time delay’d 
The dreaded hour, the present lent its aid) ; 
Hut he too clearly saw the evil dav, 

.\nd put the terror, by deceit, away ; 

Thus by connecting with his sorrows crime. 

He gain’d a portion of uneasy time.— 

.Ml this too late the injured lady saw ; 

What law had given, again she gave to law ; 
His guilt, her folly—these at once impress’d 
Their lasting feelings on her guileless breast. ' 

‘ .Shame I can bear,’ slic cried, ‘ and want ' 
sustain. 

Hut will not see (his guilty wretch again : ’ 
hor all was lost, and he, with many a tear, 
fonfess’d the fault—she turning scorn’d to 
hear. 

To legal claims he yielded all his worth. 

But small the portion, and the wrong’d were 

MTOth, 

Nor to (heir debtor would a part allow ; 

And where to live ho knew not—knew not 
how. 

I ho wife a cottage found, and thitlier went 
Iho suppliant man, bulsbo would not relent: 1 


Thenceforth she utter’d with indignant tone, 

■ I feel the misery, and will feel alone: ’— 
Ho would turn servant for her sake, would 
keei> 

The poorest school; the very streets would 
sweep, 

To show his love—‘ It was already shown: 
And her allliction should be all her own. 

His wants and weakness might have touch’d 
her heart, 

But from his meanness she resolved to part.’ 

Ill a small alley was she lodged, beside 
Its humblest poor, and at the view she cried : 
• U eleomo—yes ! let me welcome, if I can, 
The fortune dealt me by this cruel man ; 
Welcome this low thatclTd roof, this shatter’d 
door, 

These walls of clay, this miserable floor; 
Welcome my envied neighbours ; this, to you, 
Is all familiar—all to me is new : 

You have no hatred to (he loatlisomo meal; 
Your firmer nerves no trembling terrors feel, 
Nor, what you must expose, desire you to 
eoneeal; 

What your course feelings bear witlioul 
ofTence, 

Hisgusls my tiiste, and poisons every sense: 
Haily sliall I your sad relations hear, 

Of wanton women, and of men severe; 
There will dire curses, dreadful oaths abound, 
And vile expressions sl»ock me and confound ; 
Noise of dull wlieeLs, and songs with horrid 
wonls, 

M ill be tlie music that this lane affords; 
Mirth that disgusts, and quarrels thatdi'grade 
Ihe human mind, must my retreat invade: 
Hard is my fate ! yet easier to sustain, 
than to abide with guilt and fraud again; 
.V grave impostor! who expects to meet, 

In sucli grey locks aiul gravity, deceit? 
Uhero tlie sea rages, and (he billows roar, 
Men know the danger, and they (piit the 
shore; 

Bui, he there notliing in tlie way descried, 

\\ hen o'er tlie rocks smooth runs tlio wickwl 
tide¬ 


sinking unwarn'd, they execrate ihe shock, 
And tile dread peril of tlie sunken rock.’ 

A frowning world had now the man to 
dread, 

Taught ill no arts, to no profession bred ; 
Pining in grief, beset with constant care, 
andoring ho went,to rest ho know not where. 
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Meantime the wife—but she abjured the 
name— 

Endured her lot, and struggled with the 
shame ; 

When lo ! an uncle on the mother’s side, 

In nature something, as in blood allied, 
Admired her firmness, his protection gave, 
And show’d a kindness she disdain’d to crave. 

Frugal and rich the man, and frugal grew 
The sister-mind, without a selfish view ; 

And further still—the temp’rate pair agreed 
With what they saved the patient poor to 
feed ; 

His whole estate, when to the grave consign’d, 
Left the good kinsman to the kindred mind ; 
Assured that law, with spell secure and tight. 
Had fix’d it as her own peculiar right. 

Now to her ancient residence removed, 
She lived as widow, well endow’d and loved ; 
Decent her table was, and to her door 
Came daily welcomed the neglected poor : 
The absent sick were soothed by her relief, 
As her free bounty sought the haunts of grief; 
A plain and homely charity had she, 

And loved the objects of her alim to see ; 
With her own bands she dress’d the savoury 
meat. 

With her own fingers wrote the choice receipt; 
She heard all tales that injured wives relate, 
And took a double interest in their fate; 
But of all husbands not a wretch was known 
So vile, so mean, so cruel, as her own. 

This bounteous lady kept an active spy. 
To search th’ abodes of want, and to supply ; 
The gentle Susan served the liberal dame— 
Unlike their notions,yet their deeds the same: 
No practised villain could a victim find. 
Than this stern lady more completely blind ; 
Nor (if detected in his fraud) could meet 
One less disposed to pardon a deceit; 

The wrong she treasured, and on no pretence 
Received th* offender, or forgot th’ offence : 
But the kind servant, to the thrice-proved 
knave 

A fourth time listen’d, and the past forgave. 
First in her youth, when she was blithe and 
gay, 

Came a smooth rogue, and stole her love away; 
Then to another and another flew, 

To boast the wanton mischief he could do : 
Yet she forgave him, though so great her 
pain, 

That she was never blithe or gay again. 
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Then carue a spoiler, who, with villain-art. 
Implored her hand, and agonized her heart; 
He seized her purse, in idle waste to spend 
With a vile woman, whom she call’d her 
friend ; 

Five years she suffer’d—he had revell’d five— 
Then came to show her he was just alive ; 
Alone he came, his vile companion dead ; 
And be, a wand’ring pauper, wanting bread ; 
His body wasted, wither’d life and limb, 
^^■hen this kind soul became a slave to him; 
Nay, she was sure that, should he now survive. 
No better husband would be left alive ; 

For him she mourn’d, and then, alone and 
poor, 

Sought and found comfort at her lady’s door; 
Ten years she served, and, mercy her employ, 
Her tasks were pleasure, and her duty joy. 
Thus lived the mistress and the maid, 
design’d 

Each other’s aid—one cautious, and both 
kind : 

Oft at their window, working, they would sigh 
To see the aged and the sick go by ; 

Like wounded bees, that at their home arrive. 
Slowly and weak, but labouring for the hive. 

The busy people of a mason’s yard 
The curious lady view’d with much regard ; 
With steady motion she perceived them 
draw 

Through blocks of stone the slowly-working 
saw; 

It gave her pleasure and surprise to see 
Among these men the signs of revelry : 

Cold was the season, and confined their view, 
Tedious their tasks, but merry were the crew : 
There she beheld an aged pauper wait. 
Patient and still, to take an humble freight ; 
^^■itbin the panniers on an ass he laid 
The ponderous grit, and for the portion paid ; 
This he re-sold, and, with each trifling gift, 
Made shift to live, and wretched was the shift. 

Now will it be by every reader told 
Who was this humble trader, poor and old.— 
In vain an author would a name suppress, 
From the least hint a reader learns to guess ; 
Of children lost, our novels sometimes treat, 
We never care—assured again to meet: 

In vain the writer for concealment tries. 

We trace bis purpose under all disguise ; 

Nay, though he tells us they are dead and 
gone. 

Of whom wo wot—thf\ will apj>oar anon ; 
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Our favourites fight, are wounded,hopeless lie, 
Survive they cannot—nay, they cannot die ; 
Now, as tliesc tricks and stratagems are known, 
’Tis best, at once, the simple truth to own. 

This was tlie husband—in an humble shed 
He nightly slept, and daily sought his bread : 
Once for relief the weary man applied ; 

‘ \ our wife is rich,’ the angry vestry cried : 
.Alas ! he dared not to his wife complain, 
Keeling her wrongs, and fearing her disdain : 
Ily various methods he had tried to live. 

But not one otTort would subsistence give: 
He wius ati usher in a school, till noise 
Made him less able than the weaker boys; 
On messages he went, till he in vain 
Strove names, or words, or meanings to retain; 
Each small employment in each neighbouring 
town 

By turn he took, to lay jus quioklv down : 
Kor, such his f;ite, he fail’d in all he plann’d, 
.And nothing prosper’d in his luckless hand. 

At his old home, his motive half suppress'd, 
He sought no more for riches, but for rest: 
There lived the bounteous wife,and at her gate 
He saw in cheerful groups the newly wait; 

‘ Had he a right with bolder hope t’ apply ? ’ 
He ask’d—was answer’d, and went groaning 
by: 

For some remains of spirit, temper, pride, 
Forbade a prayer he knew would be denied. 
Thus was the grieving man, with burthen’d 

JISS, 

Se('n day by day along the street to pass : 

‘ Who is he, Susan ? who the poor old man ? 
He never calls—do make him, if you can.’— 
The conscious damsel still delay’d to speak, 
She stopp d confusetl, and had her words to 
seek ; 

1' rom Susan’s fears the fact her mistress knew. 
And cried—‘ The wretch ! what scheme Invs 
he in view ? 

Is this his lot ?—but let him, let him feel— 
Who wants the courage, not the will to steal.’ 

A dreadful winter came, each day severe, 
Misty when mild, and icy cold when clear; 
And still the humble dealer took his loiul, 
Beturning slow, and shivering on the road : 

I he lady, still relentless, saw him come, 

And said—‘ I wonder, has the wretch a 
home ? * 

^ A Imt! a hovel! ’—* Then his fate appears 
To suit his crime;’—‘Ves lady, not bis 
years 


No! nor his sufTerings—nor that form 
decay’d.’ 

* W ell, let the parish give its paupers aid : 
A'ou must the vileness of his acts allow; ’ 

' And you, dear lady, that be feels it now.’ 

‘ AA’hen such dissemblers on their deeds relloct, 
Can they the pity they refused expect ? 

He that doth evil, evil shall ho dread.’— 

‘ The snow,’ quoth Susan, ‘ falls upon his 
bed— 

It blows beside the thatch—it melts upon his 
head.’— 

‘ ’Tis weakness, child, for grieving guilt to 
feel: ’ 

‘ A es, but Ijc never secs a wholesome meal; 
Ihrough hi.s bare dress appears his shrivell’d 
skin, 

And ill he fares without, and worse within : 
With that weak body, lame, diseiised, and 
slow, 

What cold, pain, peril, must the suCIcrcr 
know ! ’ 

Ihink on his crime.’—‘ A’es, sure ’twas very 
wrong ; 

But look, ((lod bless him !) how ho gropes 
along.’— * 

• Brought jue to shame.’—* Oh ! yes. I know 

it all— 

What cutting blast! and he can scarcely 
crawl; 

He freezes as he moves—ho dies ! if he should 
fall: 

With cruel fierceness drives this icy sleet— 
.\tul must a Christian peri.sh in the street, 

In sight of Christians There ! at last, ho 
lies;— 

Nor unsupported can ho ever rise ; 

Ho cannot live.’—* But is he fit to die ? ’— 
Here Susan softly imitter’d a reply. 

Look’d round tlic room—said something of 
its state, 

Hives the rich, and Lazarus at his gate; 
And then aloud-‘ In pity do behold 
The man affrighten’d, weeping, trembling, 
cold : 

01>! how those flakes of snow their entrance 
win 

Through tlie poor rags, and keep tbo frost 
within ; 

His very lieart seems frozen os ho goes, 
Leading that starved companion of his woes : 
He trie<l to pray—his lips, I saw them move, 
And he so turn’d his piteous looks above ; 
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But the fierce wind the willing- heart opposed, 
And, ere he spoke, the lips in misery closed : 
Poor suffering object! yes, for ease you 
pray’d, 

And God will hear—he only, I’m afraid.’ 

‘ Peace ! Susan, peace ! Pain ever follows 
sin.’— 

‘ Ah! then,’ thought Susan, ‘ when will ours 
begin ? 

‘ When reach’d his home, to wliat a cheerless 
fire 

And chilling bed will those cold limbs retire ! 
Yet ragged, wretched as it is, that bed 
Takes half the space of his contracted shed ; 

I saw the thorns beside the narrow grate, 
With straw collected in a putrid state : 

There will he, kneeling, strive the fire to 
raise. 

And that will warmhim, rather than the blaze; 
The sullen, smoky blaze, that cannot last 
One moment after bis attempt is past: 

And I so warmly and so purely laid. 

To sink to rest—indeed, I am afraid.’— 
‘Know 5 'ou his conduct?’—‘Yes, indeed, 
I know— 

And how he wanders in the wind and snow : 
Safe in our rooms the threat’ning storm we 
hear, 

But he feels strongly what we faintly fear.’ 

‘ ^^■ilful was rich, and he the storm defied ; 
Wilful is poor, and must the storm abide ; ’ 
Said the stern lady—‘ ’Tis in vain to feel; 
Go and prepare the chicken for our meal.’ 

Susan her task reluctantly began. 

And utter’d as she went—‘ The poor old 
man! ’— 

But while her soft and ever-yielding heart 
Made strong protest against her lady’s part, 
The lady’s self began to think it wrong, 

To feel so wrathful and resent so long. 

‘ No more the wretch would she receive 
again, 

No more behold him—but she would sus¬ 
tain ; 

Great his offence, and evil was his mind— 
But he had suffer’d, and she would be kind : 
She spurn’d such baseness, and she found 
within 

A fair acquittal from so foul a sin; 

Yet she too err’d, and must of Heaven expect 
To be rejected, him should she reject.’ 

Susan was summon’d—‘ I’m about to do 
A foolish act, in part seduced by \ou ; 


Go to the creature—say that I intend, 

Foe to his sins, to be his sorrow’s friend ; 
Take, for his present comforts, food and 
wine, 

And mark his feelings at this act of mine: 
Observe if shame be o’er his features spread. 
By his own victim to be soothed and fed ; 
But, this inform him, that it is not love 
That prompts my heart, that duties only 
move: 

Say, that no merits in his favour plead, 

But miseries only, and his abject need ; 

Nor bring me grov’ling thanks, nor high- 
flown praise; 

I would his spirits, not his fancy raise: 

(live him no hope that I .shall ever more 
A man so vile to my esteem restore ; 

But warn him rather, that, in time of rest, 
His crimes be all remember’d and con¬ 
fess’d : 

I know not all that form the sinner’s debt. 
But there is one that he must not forget.’ 

The mind of Susan prompted her w ith speed 
To act her part in every courteous deed ; 

All that was kind she was prepared to say, 
And keep the lecture for a future day ; 
When he had all life's comforts by his side, 
Pity might sleep, and good advice be tried. 

This done, the mistress felt disposed to look, 
As self-approving, on a pious book : 

Yet, to her native bias still inclined, 

She felt her act too merciful and kind ; 

But when, long musing on the chilling 
scene 

So lately past—the frost and sleet so keen— 
The man’s whole misery in a single view— 
Yes ! she could think some pity was his 
due. 

Thus fix’d, she heard not her attendant 
glide 

^^■ith soft slow step—till, standing by her 
side. 

The trembling servant gasp’d for breath, and 
shed 

Relieving tears, then utter’d—‘ He is dead ! ’ 
‘ Dead! ’ said the startled lady ; ‘ Yes, he 
fell 

Close at the door where he was wont to dwell; 
There his sole friend, the ass, was standing by, 
Half dead himself, to see his master die.’ 

‘ Expired he then, good Heaven ! for want 
of food ? ’ 

‘ No ! crusts and water in a corner stood 
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To have this plenty, and to wait so! 
long, 

And to be right too late, is doubly wrong : 
Then, every day to see him totter by, 

And to forbear—Oh ! what a heart had I ! ’ | 
‘ Blame me not, child ; I tremble at the 
news.’ 

“ ’Tis my own heart,' said Susan, ’ 1 accuse : 


To have this money in my purse—to know 
What grief was his, and what to grief we owe ; 
To see him often, always to conceive 
How he must pine and laiiguish, groan and 
grieve; 

And every day in ease and peace to dine, 
And rest in comfort!—what a heart ii 
mine! ’— 


TALE XVIII. 

’Tis thought your doer does hold you at a bay. 
Tamimj of the Shrew^ Act v, Scene 

I choose her for myself: 

If .she ami I are pleased, what's that to you ? 

Ibid.^ Act V, Scene 2. 

hot’s each one send unto his wife, 

And he whose wife is most obedient . . . 

. . . Shad win the wager. 

Ibid., Act V, Scene 2. 

Now l)y the world it is a lusty wench, 

1 love her ten times more than o’er 1 did. 

Ibid., Act ii, Scene 1. 


Counter and Cludu were men its trade, whose 
pains, 

Credit, and prudence, brought them constant 
gains; 

I’artiuTs and punctual, every friend agreed 
Counter and Clubb were men who must 
succeed. 

When they had fix’d some little time in life, 
Each thought of taking to himself a wife : 

.\s men in trade alike, jus men in love 
They seem’d withno according views to move; 
.\s certaitj ores in outward view the same, 
They show’d tlieir difference when the magnet 
came. 

Counter Wixs vain: with spirit strong and high, 
’Tw.os not in him like suppliant swain to sigh : 

‘ llis wife might o'er his men and maids 
preside, 

.\nd in her province he a judge and guide ; 
But what he thought, or ilid, or wish’d to tlo, 
Slie must not know, or censure if .'»he knew; 
At home, abroad, hy day, by night, if he 
On aught detiTtnined, so it wius to be: 

How is a man,’ ho ask’d, ’ for business fit, 
lio to a female can his will submit ? 

Ahsejit awliile, let no imjuiring eye 
Or plainer speech presume to question why : 
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But all be silent; and, when seen again, 

Let all be cbeerfu)—shall a wife complain ? 
Friends I invite, and who shall dare t’ object, 
Or look on them with coolness or neglect ? 
No ! I must ever of my house bo head, 

And, thus obey'd, I condescend to wed.’ 
Clubb beard tbo speech—‘ My friend is 
nice,’ said he; 

• A wife with less respect will do for mo ; 
How is he certain such a prize to gain ? 
What he approves, a lass may learn to feign, 
And so affect t’ obey till she begins to reign ; 
Awhile comj>lying, .she may vary then, 

And bo iks wives of more unwarv men: 
Beside, to him who j)lays such lordly part, 
How shall a tender creature yield her heart 't 
Should he the promise<) confidence refuse, 
She may another more contiding choose ; 
.May show her anger, yet her jiurpose hide, 
-Vnd wake his jealousy, and wound his pride. 
In one so humbled, who can trace the friend 
I on an equal, not a slave, depend ; 

If true, my confidence is wisely placed, 

And being false, she only is disgraced.’ 
Cluhh, with these notions, cast his eye 
around. 

And one so easy soon a partner found. 

The lady cliosen was of good repute; 
Meekness she had not, and was seldom mute ; 
Tliougli quick to anger, still she loved to 
smile ; 

And would he calm if men w ould wait awhile : 
Slie knew her dut v, and slie loveti her wav. 
More ])le!\sed in truth to govern than obey; 
Slie heard her priest with reverence, and her 
s))Oiise 

As one who felt the pressure of her vows: 
Useful and civil, all her friends confess’d— 
Give her her way, and she would choose the 
best; 
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Though some indeed a sly remark would 
make— 

Give it her not, and she would choose to take. 

All this, when Clubb some cheerful months 
had spent, 

He saw, confess’d, and said he was content. 

Counter meantime selected, doubted, 
weigh’d, 

And then brought home a young complying 
maid ;— 

A tender creature, full of fears as charms, 

A beauteous nursling from its mother’s arms ; 
A soft, sweet blossom, such as men must love, 
But to preserve must keep it in the stove ; 
She had a mild, subdued, expiring look— 
Baise but the voice, and this fair creature 
shook ; 

Leave her alone, she felt a thousand fears— 
Cliide, and she melted into floods of tears; 
Fondly she pleaded and would gently sigh. 
For very pity, or she knew not why; 

One whom to govern none could be afraid— 
Hold up the finger, this meek thing obey’d ; 
Her happy husband had the easiest task— 
Say but his will, no question w'ould she ask; 
She sought no reasons, no affairs she knew, 
Of business spoke not, and had nought to 
do. 

Oft he exclaim’d, ‘ How meek ! how mild ! 
how kind ! 

M’ith her ’twere cmel but to seem unkind ; 
Though ever silent when I take my leave, 

It pains my heart to think how hers will 
grieve; 

’Tis heaven on earth with such a wi fe to d well, 
I am in raptures to have sped so well; 

But let me not, my friend, your envy raise. 
No ! on my life, your patience has my praise.’ 

His friend, though silent, felt the scorn 
implied— 

‘ What need of patience ? ’ to himself he 
cried : 

‘ Better a woman o’er her house to rule. 
Than a poor child just hurried from her 
school; 

Who has no care, yet never lives at ease ; 
Unfit to rule, and indisposed to please; 
What if he govern, there his boast should end, 
No husband’s power can make a slave his 
friend.’ 

It was the custom of these friends to meet 
With a few neighbours in a neighbouring 
street; 


Where Counter ofttimes would occasion seize. 
To move his silent friend by words like these : 
‘ A man,’ said he, ‘ if govern’d by his wife. 
Gives up his rank and dignity in life ; 

Now better fate befalls my friend and me ’— 
He spoke, and look’d th’ approving smile to 
see. 

The quiet partner, when he chose to .speak. 
Desired his friend, ‘ another theme to seek ; 
When thus they met, he judged that state- 
aflairs 

And such important subjectssliould be theirs: ’ 
But still the partner, in his lighter vein, 
Would cause in Clubb affliction or disdain; 
It made him anxious to detect the cause 
Of all that boasting—‘ Wants my friend 
applause ? 

This plainly proves him not at perfect ease 
For, felt he pleasure, he would wish to 
please.— 

These triumphs here for some regrets alone— 
Men who are blest let other men alone.’ 
Thus made suspicious, he observed and saw 
His friend each night at early liour withdraw ; 
He sometimes mention’d Juliet’s tender 
nerves, 

And what attention such a wife de.serves : 

‘ In this,’ thought Clubb, ‘ full sure some 
mystery lies— 

He laughs at me, yet he with much complies, 
And all liis vaunts of bliss are proud apologies.’ 

With such ideas treasured in l»is breast. 
He grew composed, and let his anger rest; 
Till Counter once (when wine so long went 
round 

Tliat friendship and discretion both were 
drown’d) 

Began in teasing and triumphant mood 
His evening banter—‘ Of all earthly good. 
The be.st,’ lie said, ‘ was an obedient spouse, 
Such as my friend’s—that every one allows : 
What if she wishes his designs to know ? 

It is because slie would her praise bestow; 
What if she wills that he remains at home ? 
She knows that mischief may from travel 
come. 

I, who am free to venture where I please, 
Have no such kind preventing checks as these; 
But mine is double duty, first to guide 
Myself aright, then rule a house beside; 
IMiile this our friend, more happy than the 
free, 

Resigns all power, and laughs at liberty.’ 
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‘By Hoavpn,’ said Clubb, ‘excuse me if 
I swear, 

I’ll bet a hundred ^ineas, if he dare, 

That uncontroird I will such freedoms take, 
That he will fear to equal—there’s my stake.’ 

* A match ! ’ said Counter, much by wine 
inflamed ; 

‘ But we are friends—let smaller stake be 
named : 

Wine for our future meeting, that will I 
Take and no more—what peril shall we try ? ’ 

‘ Let’s to Newmarket,’ Clubb replied ; ‘ or 
choose 

Yourself the place, and what you like to lose ; 
And he who lirst returns, or fears to go, 
Forfeits his cash—’ Said Counter, ‘ Beitso.’ 
The friends around them saw' with much 
delight 

The social war, and hail’d the pleasant night; 
Nor would they further hear the cause dis¬ 
cuss’d. 

Afraid the recreant heart of Clubb to trust. 
Now sober thoughts return’d as each with¬ 
drew’, 

And of the subject took a .serious view; 

‘ ’Twas wrong,’ thought Counter, ‘ and will 
grieve my love ; ’ 

‘ ’Twas wrong,’ thought Clubb, ‘ my wife will 
not approve; 

But friends were present; I must try the 
tiling, 

Or with my folly half the town will ring.* 
lie sought his lady—‘ Madam, I’m to blame, 
But was reproach’d, and could not boar the 
shame; 

Here in my folly—for ’tis best to say 
The very truth—I’ve sworn to have my way : 
To that Newmarket—(though I hate the place. 
And have no taste or talents for a race, 

Vet .so it is—well, now prepare to chide)— 

I laid a wager that I dared to ride; 

And I must go: by Heaven, if you re.sist 
1 .shall bo scorn’d, and ridiculed.’and hiss’d ; 
Let mo with grace before my friends appear, 
You know the truth, and must not be severe ;1 
Ho too must go, but that ho will of course ; 
Do you consent ?—I never think of force.* 

‘ You never need,’ the worthy dame replied; 

‘ The husband’s honour is the woman’s pride ; 
If I in frifle.s be tho wilful wife, 

SHill for your ert^dit I would lose my life; 
fio ! and when fix’d the day of your return, 
ytay longer yet, and let the blockheads learn, 


Thatthoughawifomaysometimeswishtorule, 
She would not make th’ indulgent man a fool; 
I would at times advise—but idle they 
Who think th’ a.ssenting husband miust obey.* 
The happy man, who thought his lady right 
In other case.s, was assured to-night; 

Then for the day with proud delight prepared, 
To show his doubting friends how much ho 
dared. 

Counter-who grieving sought his bed, his 
rest 

Broken by pictures of his love distress’d— 
\Vith .soft and winning speech tho fair pre¬ 
pared ; 

‘ She all his councils, comforts, pleasures 
shared : 

.^he was aasurwl he loved her from liis soul, 
Sho never knew and nee<l not fear control; 
But so it hajipen’d—he was grieve<l at heart, 
It happen’d .so, that they awhile imi.st part — 
.\ little time—tlio distance was but .short. 
And btisinoas call’d Ijim—ho de.spised tho 
sport; 

But to Newmarket ho engaged to ride, 

With his friend Chibb,’ and there ho stopp’d 
and sigh’d. 

Awhile the tender creature look’d dismay’d, 
Then floods of tears tlie call of grief obey’d 
‘ 8hc an objection ! No ! ’ she sobb’d, 
‘ not one; 

Her work was finish’d, and her race was run ; 
For die sho must, indeed she would not live 
A week alone, for all the world could give; 
He too must die in that same wieke<l place ; 
It always happen’d—was a common case ; 
Ajuong those liorrid horses, jockeys, crowds, 
Twas certain death—they might bespeak 
their shroiuLs; 

Ho wotild attempt a race, bo sure to fall— 
And she expire with terror—that was all; 
With love like hers she was indce<l unfit 
To hear such horrors, but she must submit.’ 
‘ But for three days, my love ! three days 
at most—’ 

‘ Enough for mo ; I then shall be a ghost— ’ 
‘ My honour ‘s pledged ! ‘ Oh ! yes, my 

dearest life, 

I know your honour nuist out weigh your wife ; 
But ere t hisabsenee, have you sought a friend ? 
I shall be dead—on whom can you depend ?— 
Let me one favour of your kindness crave, 
(•rant me the stone I mention’d for my 
grave.— ’ 
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‘ Nay, love, attend—why, bless niy soul— 
I say 

I will return—there—weep no longer— 
nay !— ’ 

‘ Well! I obey, and to the last am true, 

But spirits fail me ; I must die; adieu ! ’ 

‘ What, madam ! must ?—’tis wrong—Pm 
angry—zounds !■ 

Can I remain and lose a thousand pounds ? ’ 

‘ Go then, my love ! it is a monstrous sum, 
Wortli twenty wives—go, love! and I am 
dumb— 

Nor be displeased—had I the power to live, 
You might be angry, now you must forgive ; 
Alas 1 1 faint—ah ! cruel—there’s no need 
Of wounds or fevers—this has done the deed.’ 

The lady fainted, and the husband sent 
For every aid, for every comfort went; 
Strong terror seized him ; ‘ Oh ! she loved 
so well, 

And who th’ effect of tenderness could tell ? ’ 
She now recover’d, and again began 
With accent querulous—‘ Ah ! cruel man— ’ 
Till the sad husband, conscience-struck, 
confess’d, 

’Twas very wicked with his friend to jest; 
For now he saw that those who were obey’d, 
Could like the most subservient feel afraid ; 
And though a wife might not dispute the will 
Of her liege lord, she could prevent it still. 
The morning came, and Clubb prepared to 
ride 

With a smart boy, his servant and his guide ; 
When, ere he mounted on the ready steed, 
Arrived a letter, and be stopp’d to read. 

‘ My friend,’ he read—‘ our journey 1 
decline, , 

A heart too tender for such strife is mine; j 
Yours is the triumph, be you so inclined ; | 

But you are too considerate and kind: 

In tender pity to my Juliet’s fears 
I thus relent, o’ercome by love and tears ; 
She knows your kindness ; I have heard her 
say, 

A man like you ’tis pleasure to obey : 


Each faithful wife, like ours, must disapprove 
Such dangerous trifling with connubial love ; 
What has the idle world, my friend, to do 
With our affairs ? they envy me and you : 
What if I could my gentle spouse command— 
Is that a cause I should her tears withstand ? 
And what if you, a friend of peace, submit 
To one you love—is thr.t a theme for wit ? 
’Twas wrong, and I shall henceforth judge it 
weak 


Both of submission and control to speak : 
Be it agreed that all contention cease, 

And no such follies vex our future peace; 
Let each keep guard against domestic strife, 
And find nor slave nor tyrant in his wife.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Clubb, ‘ with all my soul 
agreed ’— 

And to the boy, delighted, gave his steed ; 

‘ I think my friend has well his mind express’d, 
And I assent; such things are not a jest.’ 

‘ True,’ said the wife, ‘ no longer he can hide 
The truth that pains him by his wounded 
pride: 

Your friend has found it not an easy thing, 
Beneath his yoke, this yielding soul to bring ; 
These weeping willows, though they seem 
inclined 

By every breeze, yet not the strongest wind 


Can from their bent divert this weak but 
stubborn kind ; 

Drooping they seek your pity to excite. 

But ’tis at once their nature and delight; 
Such women feel not; while they sigh and 
weep, 

’Tis but their habit—their affections sleep ; 
They are like ice that in the hand we hold. 
So very melting, yet so very cold ; 

On such affection let not man rely. 

The husbands suffer, and the ladies sigh: 
But your friend’s offer let us kindly take, 
And spare his pride for his vexation’s sake; 
For he has found, and through his life nill find, 
’Tis easiest dealing with the firmest mind— 
More just when it resists, and, when it yields, 
more kind.* 
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A fapstpr is a cood trado, an old cloak 
makes a new jerkin ; a wither’d serving-man, 
a fresli tapster. 

Mfrnj ir/res of Windsor, Act i, Scene 3. 

A fellow, sir, that Fliave known go about with 
(roll-my-dames. 

Ifh'/jtrr’s Tale, Act iv, Scene 2. 

I myself, sometimes leaving the fear of 
God on the left han<l, and hiding mine honour 
in my necessity, am fain to sliullle, to hedge, 
<and to lurch. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii, Scene 2. 

Vea, at that very moment, 
Gonsideration like an angel came, 

And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him. 

Henry 1\ Act i, Scene 1. 

I have liv’d long enough : Mv May of life 
I.s fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 

And that which .should accompany old age, 
A.s honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have. 

Mnrheth, Act V, .Scene 3. 


Some to our hero have a hero’.s name 
Denied, becau.se no father’s he could claim ; 
Nor could hi.s mother with precision state 
A full fair claim to her certificate; 

Oti her ow’n word the marriage mustdepend— 
A point she was not eager to defend : 

Ilut who, without a father’s name, can rai.so 
Ills own .so liigh, deserves the greater praise : 
The le.s.s advantage to the .strife he brought, 

The greater wonders has his prowess wrotight; 

He who depends upon liis wind and limbs. 
Needs neither cork or bladder when hoswims ; 
Nor will by empty breath be puff’d along. 

As not himself—but in liis helpers—strong 
Suffice it then, oiw hero’s name was clear, 
For, call John Dighton, and he answer’d, 
* Here ! ’ 

Hut who that name in early life assign’d 
He never found, he never tried to find ; 
\Miether his kindred were to John disgrace. 
Or John to them, is a disputed case; 

Hi.s infant-state owed nothing to their care— 
His mind neglected, and his body bare; 

All his .success must on him.self depend. 

He had no money, counsel, guide, or friend ; 
riut in a market-town an active boy 
Ap|)e»r (1, and sought in variotjs way.s employ; 


Who .soon, thus ca.st upon the world, began 
To show the talents of a thriving man. 

With spirit high John learn’d the world to 
brave. 

And in both senses was a ready knave; 
j Knave as of old, obedient., keen, and quick, 
j Knave as at present, skill’d to shift and trick ; 

I .^ome humble part of many trades he caught, 
He for the builder and the painter wrought; 
For serving-maids on secret errands ran, 

I The waiter’s helper, and the hostler’s man ; 
And when he chanced (oft chanced he) place 
to lose, 

I His varying genius shone in blacking shoes : 

' A midnight fisher by the pond he stood, 
A.s.sistant poaclier, he o’erlook’d the wood ; 
i .\t an election John’s impartial mind 
Was to no cause nor candidate confined ; 

To all in turn lie full allegiance .swore, 

;\nd in his hat the various bulges bore; 

HI.S liberal soul M-ith every sect agreed, 
Unheard t heir reasons, he received t heir creed; 
At church he deign’d the organ-pipes to fill, 
And at the meeting sang both loud and shrill: 
But the full purse these different merits gain’d. 
By st rong demands bis lively passions drain’d; 
Liquors he loved of eacli inflaming kind, 

To midnight revels flew with ardent mind ; 

; Too warm at cards, a lasing game he jday’d, 
To fleecing beauty liis attention paid ; 

His boiling passions were by oaths express’d, 
And lies lie made his profit and liis jest. 
Such was I lie boy, and such t he man had 
been, 

j But fate orhappier fortune changed Ihoscene; 

I A fever seized him, ‘ He sliould surely die— ’ 
I He fear’d, and lo ! a friend was praying by ; 
WItli terror moved, this teacher ho address’d, 
And all the errors of his youth confess’d ; 

, Tlie good man kindly clear’d tlie sinner’s 
i «av 

j To lively hope, and counsell’d him (o pray ; 
Wlio tlien resolved, should he from sickness 
rise, 

To quit cards, liquors, poaching, oath.s, and 
lies: 

His health restored, ho yet resolved, and grew 
True to his masters, to their meeting true; 
His old companions at his sober face 
Laugh'd loud, while he, nttestingit M'asgrace, 
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W ith tears besought them all his calling to 
embrace : 

To his new friends such convert gave applause, 
Life to their zeal, and glory to their cause : 
Though terror wrought the mighty change, 
yet strong 

Was the impression, and it lasted long ; 

John at the lectures due attendance paid, 

A convert meek, obedient, and afraid. 

His manners strict, though form’d on fear 
alone, 

Pleased the grave friends, nor less his solemn 
tone, 

The lengthen’d face of care, the low and 
inward groan ; 

The stern good men exulted, when they saw 
Those timid looks of penitence and awe ; 

Nor thought that one so passive, humble, 
meek, 

Had yet a creed and principles to seek. 

The faith that reason finds, confirms, avow.s, 
The hopes, the views, the comforts he allows— > 
These were not his, who by his feelings found, j 
And by them only, that his faith was sound ; ' 
Feelings of terror these, for evil past, ' 

Feelings of hope, to' be received at last; ' 

Now weak, now lively, changing with the | 

day, 

These were his feelings, and he felt his wav. 
Sprung from such sources, will this faith 
remain 

While these supporters can their strength i 
retain : 

.\s heaviest weights the deepest rivers pass, 
While icy chains fast bind the .solid mass ; 

So, born of feelings, faith remains secure, 
Long as their firmness and their strength 
endure: 

But when the waters in their channel glide, 

A bridge must bear us o'er the threat’ning 
tide; 

Such bridge is reason, and there faith relics, 1 
Whether the varying spirits fall or rise. j 
His pations, still disposed their aid to lend. 
Behind a counter placed their humble friend ; 
Where pens and paper were on shelves 
display’d, 

And pious pamphlets on the windows laid : 

By nature active, and from vice restrain’d, ; 
Increasing trade his bolder views sustain’d ; ; 
His friends and teachers, finding so much zeal : 
In that young convert whom thev taught to ' 
fed, 


' His trade encouraged, and were pleased to find 
; A hand so ready, with such humble mind. 
And now, his health restored, his spirits 
eased, 

He wish’d to marry, if the teachers pleased. 
They, not unwilling, from the virgin-class 
Took him a comely and a courteous lass; 
Simple and civil, loving and beloved, 

She long a fond and faithful partner proved ; 
In every year the elders and the priest 
, Were duly summon’d to a christening feast; 
Nor came a babe, but by his growing trade, 
John had provision for the coming made ; 
For friends and strangers all were pleased to 
deal 

U'ith one w hose care was equal to his zeal. 

In human friendships, it compels a sigh, 

To think what trifles will dissolve the tie. 
John, now become a master of his trade, 
Perceived how’ much improvement might be 
made ; 

And as this prospect open’d to his view, 

A certain portion of his zeal withdrew ; 

His fear abated—‘ What had he to fear— 
His profits certain, and his conscience clear ? ’ 
Above his door a board was placed by John, 
And ‘ Dighton, stationer,’ was gilt thereon ; 
His window ne.\t, enlarged to twice llie size, 
Shone w ithsucli trinkets as the simple prize ; 
U’liile in the shop witli i)ious works were seen 
The last new play, review , or magazine : 

In orders punctual, he observed—‘ The books 
He never read, and could he judge their looks? 
Headers and critics should their merits trv. 

% r 

He had no office but to sell and buy ; 

Like other traders, profit was his care; 

Of what they print, tlie authors must beware.' 
He held his patrons and his teachers dear, 

But with his trade—they must not interfere. 
’Twas certain now that John had lost the 
dread 

And pious thoughts that once such terrors 
bred ; 

His habits varied, and he more inclined 
To the vain world, which he had half resign'd: 
He had moreover in his brethren seen, 

Or he imagined, craft, conceit, and spleen ; 

‘ Thev are but men,’ said John, ‘ and shall 
I then 

Fear man’s control, or stand in aw e of men ? 
’Tis their advice (their convert’s rule and 
law), 

And good it is—T will not stand in awe.’ 
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Moreover Dighton, tlioiigli he tlioiigljt of 
books 

As one who clhefly on the title looks, 

Vet .sonipfitncs poiiderM o'er a page to find, 
When vex’d witli cares, anuiseinent for his 
mind ; 

And by <legrees that mind had treasured much 
h'rom works Ins teacljers were afraid to touch : 
Satiric novels, poetsS hold and free, 

AimI what their writers term pliilosophy ; 

All these were read, and he began to feel 
Some self-approval on his bosom steal. 
Wisdom creates humility, but he 
Who thus collects it, will not humble be: 

No longer .lolni was fillM with pure ilelight 
And humble reverence in a pastor's sight; 
Wlio, like a grateful zealot, listening stood. 
To hear a man so friendly and so good ; 
hut felt the dignify of one who made 
Himself important by a thriving trade ; 

And growing pride in Dighton s mind was bred 
hy the strange food on which it coarsely fed. 
'I'heir brother’s fall the grieving brethren 
heard, 

I'he pride indeed to all around appear’tl ; 

The world his friends agreetl had won the soul 
Krom its best hope.s, the inati from their 
control: 

To make him humble, and coiitine his views 
^Vithin their bounds, and books which they 
peruse; 

A deputation from these friends select. 

Might reason with him to souje good etTeet ; 
Arm’d with authority, and led by love. 

They might those follies from his mind re¬ 
move ; 

Deciding thus, and with this kind intent, 

A choset) body with its speaker went. 

’ .John,’ said the teacher, * John,’ with 
great concern, 

‘ We .seo thy frailty, and thy fate di.seern — 
Satan with toils thy simple soul beset. 

And thou art carele.ss, slumbering in the net; 
nntnindful art thou of thy early vow ; 

Who at the morning-meeting sees thee now ? 
Who at the evening ? where is brother John ? 
We ask—are answer’d. To the tavern gone : 
Thee on the sabbath seldom we behold ; 
Thou canst not sitjg, thou’rt nursing for a 
cold: 

This from the churchmen thou hast learn’d, 
for they 

Have rold.s and fevers on the sabhathMlay ; 


' When in some snug warm room they sit, and 
pen 

Bills from their ledgers, (world-entangled 
men !) 

‘See with what pride thou hast enlarged thy 
shop ; 

To view thy tempting store,s the heedless 
■ stop; 

By what strange names dost thou these 
baubles know, 

Which wantons wear, to make a sinful show ? 
Hast thou in view these idle volumes placetl 
To be the pander of a vicious taste ? 

What's here ? a book of dances !—you 
I a<lvance 

In goodly knowledge—John, wilt learn to 
! dance ? 

How! “ (lo—” it says, and to the devil go ! 

I Ami shake thyself!” I tremble—but ‘lis 
I so- 

Wretch jw thou art, what answer canst thou 
I make ? 

Oh! without question, thou wilt go and shake. 

! What‘s here ? the ” .’School for Scandal 
I pretty schools ! 

Well, and art thou proficient in the rules? 
Art lliou a pupil, is it thy design 
I To make o\ir naine.s contemptible as thine? 

I ■■ Old Nick, a Novel! ” oh! ‘tis mighty well_ 

: A fool Ims courage when he laughs at hell; 

” Frolic and Fun,” the humours of "Tim 
(irin ; ” 

\\ liy, John, thou grow’st facetious in thy sin; 

I .\nd what? ” The Archdeacon’s ('hargo 
I 'tis mighty well— 

If Satan publish’d, thoti wouldst doubtless 
sell; 

Jests, novels, dances, and this precious stuff, 
To crown thy folly wo have seen enough ; 
We find theo fitted for each evil work— 

Do print the Koran, and become a Turk. 

‘ John, thou art lost; succovss and wortdiv 
pride 

O’er all thy thoughts and purposes preside. 
Have bound thee fast, and drawn thee far 
aside: 

Vet turn ; these .sin-traps from thy sliop expel, 
Uepent and pray, and all may yet be well. 

‘ And here thy wife, tl»y Dorothy, behold. 
How fashion's wanton robes her form infold ! 
t'an grace, can goodness with such trappings 
I dwell? ' 

; John, thou hast made Ihy wife a Jetebe]; 
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See ! on her bosom rests the sign of sin, 

The glaring proof of naughty thoughts within; 
Wliat ? ’tis a cross ; come hither—as a friend, 
Thus from thy neck t heshameful badge I rend.’ 

‘ Rend, if you dare,’ said Dighlon ; ” you 
shall find 

A man of spirit, though to peace inclined ; 
Call me ungrateful ! have I not my pay 
At all times ready for the e.xpected day ?— 
To share my plenteous board you deign to 
come, 

Myself your pupil, and my house your home ; 
And shall the persons who my meat enjoy 
Talk of my faults, and treat me as a boy ? 
Have you not told how Rome’s insulting 
priests 

Led their meek laymen like a herd of beasts ; 

.\nd by their fleecing and their forgery made 

Their lioly calling an accursed trade ? 

Can vou such acts and insolence condemn, 

% 

Wlio to your utmost power resemble tliem ? 

‘ Concerns it you what books I set for sale ? j 
The tale perchance may be a virtuous tale ; 
And for the rest, ’tis neither wise nor just, , 
In you, who read not, to condemn on trust; j 
^^'hy should th’ Archdeacon’s Charge your 
spleen excite ? ; 

He, or perchance th’ archbishop, may be right. 

‘That from your meetings I refrain, is true; 

I meet with nothing pleasant—nothing new; 
But the same proofs, t hat not one t ext explain, 
And the same lights, where all things dark 
remain ; 

I thought you saints on eartli—but I have 
found 

Some sins among you, and the best unsound; 
Vou have your failings, like the crowds below, 
And at your pleasure hot and cold can blow : 
When I at first your grave deportment saw, 
(I own my folly,) I was fill’d with awe : , 

You spoke so warmly, and it seems so well, 

I should have tlmught it treason to rebel; 

Is it a wonder that a man like me 
Should such perfection in such teachers see ; 
Nay, should conceive you .sent from Heav’n 
to brave 

The host of sin, and sinful souls to save ? 

But as our reason wakes, our prospects clear, 
And failings, flaw.s, and bleinLshes appear. 

‘ When you were mounted in your rostrum 
high, 

We shrank beneath your tone, your frown, 
vour eve ; , 


Then you beheld us abject, fallen, low, 

And felt your glory from our baseness grow ; 
Touch'd by your words, 1 trembled like lire 
rest. 

And my own vileness and your pouer con- 
fe.ss’d : 

These, 1 exclaim'd, are men divine, and gazctl 
On him who tauglit, delighted and amazed; 
Glad when he finish’d, if by chance he cast 
One look on such a sinner, as ho pass’d. 

‘ But when I view’d you in a clearer liglit. 
And saw Ihe frail and carnal ajj^ictife ; 
^^'hen, at his huinl'lc pray’r, you (h-ign'd tu 
eat. 

Saints as you are, a civil sinner’s meat : 
Wijcn as vou sal contented and at ease. 
Nibbling at leisure on the ducks and peas, 
.\nd, pleased some comforts in such I'lace l.i 
find, 

Von could de.scend (o be a little kind ; 

And gave us ho[)e, in Heaven there might 
he room 

For a few souls beside vour oun to come ; 

\\ hile this world’s good engaged your carnal 
view, 

.\nd like a sinner you enjoy'd it too ; 

All this perceiving, can you think it strange 
That change in you sli«>uld work an ecpiul 
change ? ’ 

‘ U'retch that thou art,’ an elder cried, 

' and gone 

For everlasting.'-' Go thyself,’ said Jol.n; 

‘ Depart this instant, let me hear no more ; 

Mv iiouse mv castle is. and that mv door.’ 

« • • 

The hint they took, and from the door 
withdrew. 

And John to meeting bade a long adieu ; 
Attach’d to business, he in time became 
A wealthy man of no inferior name. 

It seem'd, ahis ! in John’s deluded sight. 
That all was w rong because not all was rigid ; 
And when he found his teachers had their 
stains, 

Resentment and not reason broke his chains : 
Thus on his feelings he again relied. 

And never look’d to reason for his guide : 
Could he have wisely view’d the frailty show n, 
And rightly weigh’d their wanderings and his 
own, 

He might have known that men may be 
sincere, 

Though gay and feasting on the sinoury 
cheer; 
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Til.if (lootrines sound and sob<T flipv lunv 
fi'ach, 

W ho lovp to eat with all (lie glee they preach ; 
Nay, ulio believe the duck, the grape, the 
pine, 

Were not intended for the dog and swine : 
Hut Dighton’s hasty mind on every theme 
Kan from tin* truth, and rested in tlT extreme: 
I'laws in his friends he found, and (hen with¬ 
drew 

{\’ain of his knowledge) from their virtues too. 
Hest of hivS books he loved the liberal kind, 
That, if they improve not, still enlarge the 
mind ; 

Am! found himself, with such advisers, free 
l''rom a fix’d creed, as mind enlarged could be. 
llis humble wife at these opinions sigh’d. 

Hut her he never heeded till she died ; 

He then assented to a last request, 

And by the meeting-window let her rest ; 
.And on her stone the saered lext was seen, 
\Vhich had her c.nnfort in departing been. 

Dighfon M ilh joy beheld his trade advance, 
Vet seldom published, loth to trust to chance ; 
Then wed a doctor’s sister—poor indeed. 

Hut skill’ll in works her husband could not 
read ; 

Who, If he wLsh'd new way.s of wealth to seek, 
('ould make her half-crown pamphlet in a 
week : 

Thi.s he rejected, though without di.sdain, 
And chose the old and certain way to gain. 
Thus he proceeded ; trade increased the 
while, 

And fortune woo’d him with perpetual smile : 
On early scenes he .sometime.s ca.st a thought, 
W hen on his lieart the mighty change was 

wrought; 

And all the ease and comfort converts (ind 
Was magnified in his rellccting mind : 

'I'lien on the teacher’s priestly pritle he dwell. 
That caused his freedom, but with this he 
felt 

The danger of the free—for since that day, 
No guide had shown, no hrethren join’d ins 
way ; 

lM)rsaking one, ho found no second creed, 
Hut reading doubted, doubting what to rend. 
Still, though reproof had brought some 
present pain, 

'I'he gain he made was fair and honest gain ; 
He laid hi.s wares indeed in public view, 

Hut that all traders claim u right to do : 


Hy means like these, he saw his wealtli 
increase. 

And felt his consequence, and dwelt in peace. 

Our hero’s age was threescore years and five, 
\^■hen lie exclaim’d, ‘ Why longer should 1 
strive ? 

^\■hy more amass, who never must beliold 
A young John Dighton to make glad the old?’ 
(The sons he liad (o early graves were gone, 
And girls were burdens to the mind of John.) 

‘ Had I a boy, he would our name sustain, 
That now to nothing must return again ; 

Hut wliat are all my profits, credit, trade, 
And j>arish-honours ?—folly and parade.’ 
Thus Dighton tliought, and in Ills looks 
appear’d 

Sadness increased by much lie saw and heard : 
The brethren often at the .shop would stay, 
And make tlioir comments ere they walk’d' 
awav : 

riioy mark’d the window, fill'd in every pane 
With lawless prints of reputations slain ; 
Dislorli'd forms of men with honours graced, 
And our cliief rulers in derision placed : 
•Arna/ed thev stood, remembering well the 
days, 

\\ bento he luunble was their brother’s praise; 
hen at the dwelling of their friend they 
slopp’d 

To droji a word, or to receive it dropp’d ; 

\\ here they beheld the prints of men renown’ll. 
And far-faniiMl |>roaehers pastiKl all around ; 
(Such mouths ! eyes ! hair ! so jirim ! so 
fierce ! so .sleek ! 

’d as speaking what is wo to speak): 
On these the pa.ssing brethren loved to dwell— 
How long they spake! how strongly! 
warmly ! uell! 

What power liad each to dive in mysteries 
deep, 

To warm the cold, to make the harden’d weep; 
To lure, to fright, to soothe, to awe the soul, 
And lisl’ning flocks to lead and to control ! 

Hut now discoursing, as they linger’d near, 
They tempted John (whom they accused) to 
hear 

Their weighty cliarge—‘ And can the lost-one 
feel, 

As in the time of duty, love, and zeal; 

When all were summon’d at the rising sun, 
And be was ready with his friends to run ; 
When he. partaking with a chosen few. 

Felt the great change, sensation rich and new? 
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No ! all is lost, her favours Fortune shower'd 
Upon the man, and he is overpower’d ; 

The world has won him with its templing store 
Of needless wealth, and that has made him 
poor: 

Success undoes him ; he has risen to fall, 
Has gain’d a fortune, and has lost his all; 
(tone back from Sion, he will (ind his age 
Loth to commence a second pilgrimage ; 

He has retreated from the chosen track ; 
And now must ever bear the burden on his 
back.’ 

Hurt by such censure, John began to lind 
Fresh revolutions working in his mind ; 

He sought for comfort in his books, but read 
Witliout a plan or method in his head ; 
What once amused, now rather made him sad, 
What should inform, increased the doubts he 
had; 

Shame would not let him seek at church a 
guide, 

And from his meeting he was held by pride ; 
His wife derided feat's she never felt. 

And passing brethren daily censures dealt; 
Hope for a son was now for ever past, 

He was the first John Dighton, and the la.st; 
His stomach fail’d, his case the doctor knew, 
But said, ‘ he still might hold a year or two : ’ 
’ No more ! ’ he said, ’ but why should I com¬ 
plain ? 

A life of doubt must be a life of paitt : 

Could I be sure—but wliy should I despair ? 
I’m sure my conduct has been just and fair; 


' In youth indeed I had a wicked will, 

, But I repented, and have sorrow still: 
j I had my comforts, and a growing trade 
' Gave greater pleasure than a fortune made: 
And as I more possess’d and reason'd moie, 
I lost those comforts I enjoy’d before, 

\\ hen reverend guides I saw my table round, 
And ill my guardian guest my safety found : 
Now sick and sad, no ajipelite, no ease, 

Nor pleasure have 1, nor a wisli to please ; 
Nor views, nor hojies, nor plans, nor taste 
have I, 

\ et sick of life, liave no desire to die.’ 

He said, and died ; his trade, liis name is 
gone, 

And all that once gave consequence to John. 
' Unhappy Dighton ! had he found a friend, 
When conscience told him it uas time tu 
{ mend ! 

A friend discreet, considerate, kind, sincere. 
Who would have shown the grounds of ho] e 
and fear; 

And proved that spirits, whether high orlou , 
No certain tokens of man's safety show : 
Had reason ruled Ihm in her juojier place. 
And virtue led him while he lean'd on grace ; 
Had he while zealous been di.scroet and pure, 
Ills know ledge humble, and his hope secure: — 
These guides liad i)|aced him on flu* .solid rock. 
Where faith had rested, nor received a shock : 

, But his, alas ! was placed upon the sand, 
j Where long it stood not, and where none can 
stand. 
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A brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harm.s. 
That lie suspects none ; on wliose foolish 
honesty 

My practices ride easy. 

Kiiuj Lear, Act i, Scene 2. 

lie lets me feed with his liinds, 

Bars me the jilace of a brother. 

.Js’ You Like If, Act i, Scene 1. 

’Twas I, but ’tis not I ; I do not slianie 
To tell you what I was, . . . being the thing 
I am. 

Hs You Like It, Act iv, Scene 3. 

Than old George Fletcher, on the British coa.st, 
Dwelt not a seaman who had more to boast; 


, Kind, simple, and sincere—he seldom spoke, 
But sometimes sang and chorus’d—' Hearts 
of Oak ; ’ 

' In dangers steady, with his lot content, 

His days in labour and in love were spent. 

I He left a son so like him, that the old 
With joy exclaim’d, ' ’Tis Fletcher we be- 
I hold; ’ 

But to his brother when the kinsmen came. 
And view’d his form, (hey grudg«*d tli*‘ 
father’s name. 

George w'as a bold, intrepid, careless lad, 

; With just the failings that his father had ; 

’ I.saac was weak, attentive, slow, exact, 
i With just the virtues that his father lack’d. 
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George lived at sea: upon tlie land a guest— 
He soiiglit for recreation, not for rest— 
^Vliile, far unlike, l»is brother’s feebler form 
Shrank from tlie cold, and sliudder'd at the 
storm ; 

."(ill nith tlie seaman’s to connect his trade, 
riie lioy M as bound where blocks and ropes 
uere ni id<'. 

<»eoi<»e. strong a:ul sturdy, had a tender 
mind. 

And was In Isaac pitiful and kind ; 

A vt*ry falh''r, till lii.s art was gain'd, 

And tli"n a fri('nd unwearied he remain’d : 
He saw his brnllier was of spirit low. 

His lem|>er peevish, and liis motions slow ; 
Not tit to bustle in a world, or make 
I'rieiuis to his fortune for hi.s merit's sake: 
lUit the kind sailor could not boast the art 
Of looking deeply in the human heart ; 

Idse had he seen that this weak brother knew 
U’h it men Pi {•ourt —what objects to pursue ; 


'I’lial he to (listanl g.iin Hie way discern'd. 
Ami none so crookerl but his genius learn'd. 

I> lac na< poor, and this the brother felt ; 
He hired a house, and there the landman 
daelt ; 


W r<mght at his trade, and had an easy home, 
I'or there wo.iM Georg.* with conIi and com¬ 
forts I'ome ; 


And wilt'll they parted, Isaac hmk’d around. 
Where other friends and helpers might be ^ 
found. J 

He nidi'tl for some port-plict', anti one' 
might fall. 


He nisely thought, if In* .\liouM try for all : ' 
lie had a vole—and, uere it well applied. 
Might have its worth- and lie had views 
beside; 


Old Burgess Steel wa.s able to jiromote 
All humble man who served liim with a 
vole : 

l or Isaac felt no! what .some tempers feel, 
But bow'll and bent the nock to Burge.ss Steel; 
And great attention to a lady gave. 

His ancient friend, a imiiilen spare and grave : 
One whom tlie visage long and look ileimiro 
Of Isaac pleased—he seem’d sedate and pure ; , 
And his soft heart eonceived a gentle flame 
l-'or her who waited on this virtuous dame: 
Not an outrageous love a scorching lire, 

But friendly liking and chastised desire ; 

And thus he waited, patient in delay, 
hi present favour and in fortune’s wav. 


George then was coasting—war was yet 
delay’d, 

And what he gain'd was to his brother paid ; 
Nor ask’d I he seaman what he saved or spent: 
But took his grog, wrought hard, and was 
content ; 

Till war awaked the land, and George began 
To think what part became a useful man : 

’ Press’d, 1 must go ; why, then, ’lis better far 
At once to enter like a Ilritish tar. 

Than a brave captain and the foe to shun. 

As if I fear'd the music of a gun.’ 

‘ Go not! ’ said Isaac—' You .shall wear 
di.sguise.’ 

‘ What ! ’ said the seaman, ‘ clothe mvself 
with liOvS ? ’— 

‘ Oh ! hut there’s danger.’—’ Banger in the 
fleet ? 

You cannot mean, good brother, of defeat; 
And other dangers I at land must share— 

.'“'o now adieu ! and trust a brother’s care.’ 

Isaac awhile deimirr’d—but, in his heart, 

.So might he share, he was disjiosed to part: 
The helter mind uil! sometimes feel tlie pain 
Of benefactions—favour is a chain ; 

But they the feeling scorn, and wlint they 
wish, disdain 

\\ hile beings form’d in coarser mould will hate 
The heljiing hand they ought to venerate; 

No wonder George should in this cause prevail, 
With one contending Mho was glad to fail: 

■ Isaac, farcMell ! do nipe that doleful eye ; 
('rylng we came, and groaning we may die. 
I.et us do something 'tM ixl the groan and cry : 
.\n(l hear me, brother, m hot her pay or prize, 
One half to thee I give and 1 devise ; 

For thou hast oft occasion for the aid 
Of learn'd physicians, and tliey M ill be paid : 
Their Mives and children men siipport, at sen, 
And thou, my lad, art Mife and child to me : 
FarcMell!—I go M here liope and lionour call, 
Nor does it folloM- that mIio lights must fall.’ 

Isaac liere made a poor attempt to speak, 
And a huge tear moveii sloMly doM iibls cheek ; 
Like Pluto’s iron drop, hard sign of grace, 

It sIomIv roll’d upon the rueful face, 

Forced by tlie striving Mill alone its May to* 
trace. 

A’ears til'd—Mar hustetl—George at sea 
remain’d, 

While the sIom' landman still his profits gain’d: 
A Immble place Mas vacant—he hcsoiigbl 
His patron’s interest, and the ofticc caught; 
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For still the virgin was his faithful friend, 

And one so sober could with truth commend, 
Who of his own defects most humbly thought, 
And their advice uith zeal and reverence 
sought; 

Whom thus the mi^tress praised, the maid 
apjiroved, 

And her he wedded whom he wisely loved. 

No more he needs assistance—but, alas 1 
He fears the money will for liquor pass ; 

Or that the seaman might to flatterers lend, 
Or give support to some pretended friend ; 
Still he must w rite—he w rote, and he confess’d 
That, till absolved, he should be sore dis¬ 
tress’d ; 

But one so friendly would, he thought, forgive 
The hasty deed—Heav’n knew how he should 
live ; 

• But you,’ he added, ‘ as a man of sense, 
Have well consider’d danger and expense: 

1 ran, alas ! into the fatal snare, 

And now for trouble must my mind prepare ; 
And how, with children, I sliall pick my way, 
Through a hard world, is more than I can say: 
Then change not, brother, your more happy 
state. 

Or on the hazard long deliberate.’ ^ 

Georgean.swer’dgravely, ‘Itisrightandfit,' 
In all our crosses, humbly to .submit : 

"i our ajiprehensions are unwise, unjust ; ^ 

Forbear repining, and expel distrust.’— 

He added, ‘ Marriage was the joy of life,’ 

And gave his service to his brotlier s wife ; 
Then vow’d to bear in all expense a part, 
And thus concluded, ‘ Have a cheerful heart.’ 
Had the glad Isaac been his brother’s guide, ^ 
In these same terms the seaman had replie<l ; 
At such reproof-s the crafty landman smiled. 
And softlv said— This creature is a child.’ 

Twice had the gallant ship acapture made— 
And when in port the happy crew were paid, 
Home went the sailor, with his pocket stored, 
Ease to enjoy, and pleasure to afford ; , 

His time wa.s sliort, joy shone.in every face. 
Isaac half fainted in the fond embrace: 

The wife re.solvod her lionour’d guest to i)lease, 
The children clung upon their uncle’s knees ; 
The grog went round, the neighbours drank 
his health, 

And George exclaim’d—‘ Ah ! what to this 
is wealth ? 

Bettor,’ said lie, ‘ to hear a loving heart, 
Than roll in riches-butwe nowmust part! 



All yet is still—but bark ! the winds 
o’ersweep 

The rising waves, and howl ujion the deeji ; 
.Ships late becalm’d on mountain-billows 
ride— 

.'*0 life is threaten’d, and so man is tried. 

Ill were the tidings that arrived from sea, 
The worthy (Jeorge must now a cripple be ; 
His leg was lopp’d ; and though his heart 
was sound, 

Though his brave captain was with glory 
crown’d— 

Yet much it vex’d him to repose on sliorc, 
An idle log, and be of u.sc no more : 

True, he was sure that Isaac would receive 
All of his brother that the foe might leave ; 
To whom the seaman his design had sent. 
Ere from the jiorl the wounded hero wenl ; 
His wealth and expectations told, ho ‘ knew 
^'herein they fail’d, what Isaac’s love would 
do; 

That he llic grog mul cabin would supjily, 
Where George at anchor during life w ould lie.' 
The landman read-and, reading, grew 
distress’d 

‘ Could he resolve f admit so poor a guest ? 
Belter at Greenwich might the .sailor stay, 
Unless his purse could for his comforts pay; ’ 
So Isaac judged, and to his wife appeal'd, 
But yet acknowledged it was best lo yield : 
• Periiaps liis pension, w ith what sums remain 
Due or unsquander’d, may the man main¬ 
tain; 

Refuse we must not.’—M’ilh a heavy sigli 
The lady heard, and made her kind iei)ly :— 
‘ Nor would 1 wish it, Isaac, were we suie 
How long his crazy building will endure ; 
Like an old liouse, that every day appears 
About to fall—he may be propp'd for years ; 
For u few months, indeed, we might comply, 
But these old batter’d fellows never die.’ 

! The hand of Isaac, George on entering took, 
With love and resignation in his look ; 
Declared his comfort in the fortune past, 
And jov to find his anchor safely osist ; 

‘ Call then my nephews, let the grog be 
brought, 

And I will tel! them how the .ship was fought.’ 
Alas! our simple seaman should have 
known, 

That all the care, the kindness, he had show n, 
Were from his brother’s heart, if not his 
memory, flown ; 
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All bwept away to be perceived no more, 
Like idle structures on the sandy sliore ; 
The chance amusement of the playful boy, 
That the rude billows in their rage destroy. 
Poor George confess’d, though loth the 
truth to fjnd. 

Slight was his knowledge of a brother’s mind : 
The vulgar pipe was to the wife offence, 

The frequent grog to Isaac an expense; 
Would frietuls like hers, she question’d, 
* clioose to come, 

Where clouds of poison’d fume defiled a room ? 
This could their lady-friend, and Burges.s 
Steel. 

(Teased with his worship’s asthma,) bear to 
feel ? 

Could they jissociafc or converse with him — 
A loud rough sailor with a timber limb ? * 
(’olfl as he grew, still Isaac strove to show, 
By well-feign’d care, that cold he could not 


grow; 

And uhetr he saw his brother look distress’d, 
lie strove some petty comforts to suggest; 
On liis wife solely their noghTt to lay, 

And then t’ excuse it, jis a woitian’s way ; 

He loo was chidden when her rules he broke. 
And then she sicken’d at the scent of smoke. 
George, though in doubt, was still consoled 
to find 


His brother wishing to be reckon’d kind : 
That Isaac seonTd concern’d by his distress 
Gave to his injured feelings some rc'dress ; 
But none he foimd disposed to leiul at) ear 
'I'o stories, all were once intent to liear: 
Ivxcept his nephew, seated on his knee. 

He found no creature cared abottl the sea ; 
But George itideed—for George they call’d 
the hoy, 

^\hen his good uncle w;is their boast and 

joy- 

Woulil listen long, and would conlctid with 
sleej), 

I'o liear the woes and wonders of the deep ; 
Itll the fond mother cried—‘ That man will 
leach 

The foolish hoy his h)ud and boisterous 
speech ’ 

80 judged the fatlier—and the boy was taught 
losimn tlie uncle, whom his love had souglit. 

1 he mask of kindnovss now but seldom wort), 
George felt each evil harder to be borne; 
Atul cried (vexation growing day by day), 
‘Ah! brother Isaac!—What! I’min the wav' •• 


‘Xo ! on my credit, look ye. No ! but 1 
Am fond of peace, and my repose would buy 
On any terms—in short, we must comply : 
My spouse had money—she must have her 
will— 

Ah ! brother—marriage is a bitter pill.’— 
George tried the lady—‘ Sister, I olTend.’ 

‘ Me ? ’ she replied—‘ Oh no !—you may 
depend 

On my regard—but watch your brother’s way, 
\\'hom I. like you, must study and obey.’ 

' Ah ! ’ thought the seaman, ‘ what a head 
was tnitie, 

That easy herlh at Greenwich to resign ! 

I'll to the parish ’-but a little pride. 

And some affection, put the thought aside. 

Now gross neglect and open scorn he bore 
In silent .sorrow—but he felt the more : 

The odious pipe he to the kitchen took, 

Or .strove to piofit by some pious book. 
When the mind stoops to this degraded 
state. 

New griefs will darken the dependent’s fate ; 
* Brother! ’ said I.saac, ‘ you will sure excuse 
The little freedom I’m compell’d to u.se: 

My wife’s relations—(curse the haughty 
crew)— 

.AITect such nicone.ss, and sucli dread of you : 
Aon speak .so loud—and tliey have natures 
soft— 

Brother-1 wish-do go upon the loft ! ’ 

P(M)r G(‘orge obey’d, arul to the garret lied, 
Wheie not a being saw the tears he .shed : 
But more wjvs yet required, for guests were 
come, 

U ho could not dine if lie disgraced the room. 
It shock’d his .spirit to ho esteem’d unfit 
With an own brother and his wife to sit ; 

He grew rebellious—at the vestry .spoke 

For weekly aid-they hoard it as a joke: 

‘ So kind a brother, and so wealthy-you 

Apply to us ?-No ! this will never do : 

Good neighbour Fletcher,’ said the overseer, 
‘ Weareengagi'd-youcanhavenothingherel’ 
George nmttci’d something in despairing 
tone, 

Then sought his loft, to think and grieve 
alone; 

Neglected, slighted, restle.ss on his bed, 
Withhearthalfbroken.and with .scraps ill fed; 
Vet was he pleased, that hours for play 
design'd 

\Veve given to ease his evcrdroublcd mind *, 
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The child still listen’d with increasing joy, 
And he was soothed by the attentive boy. 

At length he sicken’d, and this duteous child 
Watch’d o’er his sickness, and his pains 
beguiled ; 

The mother bade him from the loft refrain, 
But, though with caution, yet he went again ; 
And now his tales the sailor feebly told, 

His heart was heavy, and his limbs were cold : 
The tender boy came often to entreat 
His good kind friend would of his presents 
eat; 

Purloin’d or purchased, for he saw, with 
shame, 

The food ontouch’d that to his uncle came ; 
Who, sick in body ajid in mind, received 
The boy’s indulgence, gratified and grieved. 

‘ Uncle will die ! ’ said George—the piteous 
wife 

Exclaim’d, ‘ she saw no value in his life; 

But sick or well, to my commands attend, 
And go no more to your complaining friend.’ 
The boy was vex’d, he felt his heart reprove 
The stern decree.—What! punish'd for his 
love ! 

No ! he would go, but softly to the room, 
fcJtealing in silence—for he knew his doom. 

Once in a week the father came to say, 

‘ George, are you ill ? ’—and hurried him 
a>vay ; 

Yet to his wife would on thvir duties dwell, 
And often cry, ‘ Do use my brother well: ’ 
And something kind, no question, Isaac 
meant, 

Who took vast credit for the vague intent. 

But truly kind, the gentle boy essay'd 
To cheer his uncle, firm, although afraid ; 
But now the father caught him at the door, 
And, swearing—yes, the man in oflicc swore, 
And cried, ‘ Away! Hom- ! Brother, I’m 
surprised, 

That one so old can be so ill advised: 

Let him not dare to visit you again. 

Your cursed stories will disturb his brain ; 

Is it not vile to court a foolish boy. 

Your own absurd narrations to enjoy ? 
What! sullen !—ha! George Fletcher ! you 
shall see, 

Proud as you are, your bread depends on 
me !’ 

He spoke, and, frowning, to his dinner went. 
Then cool’d and felt some qualms of discon¬ 
tent ; 


And thought on times when he coinpell’d his 
son 

I To hear these stories, nay, to beg for one : 
But the wife’s wrath o’ercanie the brother’s 

; pai'b 

And shame was felt, and conscience rose in 
i vain. 

I George yet stole up, he saw his uncle lie 
I Sick on the bed, and heard his heavy sigh : 
So he resolved, before he went to rest, 

To comfort one so dear and so distress’d ; 
Then watch’d his time, but with a child-like 
art. 

Betray’d a something treasured at his heart: 
Th’ observant wife reniark’d, “ the boy is 
grown 

So like your brother, that he seems his own ; 
So close and sullen ! and I still suspect 
They often meet—do watch them and detect.’ 
George now remark’d that all was still as 
night. 

And hasten’d up with terror and delight; 

' ‘ Uncle!’ hecried, and softly tapp'd thedoor; 

, ‘ Do let me in ’—but he could add no more ; 
The careful father caught him in the fact, 
And cried,—‘ You serpent! is it thus you act? 
Back to vour mother!’—and with hastv 

% V 

blow. 

He sent th’ indignant boy to grieve below ; 
Then at the door an angry speech began— 

‘ Is this your conduct ?—is it thus you plan ? 
Seduce my child, and make my house a scene 

Of vile dispute-What is it that you 

mean ?— 

George, are you dumb ? do learn to knou' 
your friends. 

And think awhile on whom vour bread 
depends: 

What! not a word ? be thankful I am cool— 
But, sir, beware, nor longer play the fool; 
Come! brother, come! what is itthat you seek 
By this rebellion ?—Speak, you villain, 
speak !— 

Weeping ! I warrant—sorrow makes you 
dumb: 

I’ll ope your mouth, impostor ! if I come : 
Let me approach—I’ll shake you from the bed, 

You stubborn dog-Oh God! my brother’s 

dead I- ’ 

Timid was Isaac, and in all the past 
He felt a purpose to be kind at last; 

Nor did he mean his brother to depart, 

Till he had shown this kindness of his heart: 
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Kill <l.i\ by (Jay lio j»ut llie cau>c 
liulijcvd t>y av’rico, lu-ovislmess, or jniilo. 

Kill now awaken'd, from Ibis fatal time 
Hiscoiiscienci* Isaac fell, and found Ins crime: 
lie raised to (ieorue a monumental stone. 

And there retired to sit'll and think alom-; 
An ague sei/.**d liim, he grew |)ale, and shook— 

■ So.’ said his son. ‘ would my poor nnele look.’ 

■ And so. my child, shall I like him expire.’ 

' No ! you liave pliysic and a cheerful lire.’ 

‘ Hnliappy sinner! yes, I’m well supplied 

W'itli every comfort mv cold heart denied.' 

♦ 

Me view’d his brother now, hut not as one 
Who vex’d his w ife hv fondness for her son : 
Not as with wooden limb, and seaiuan'.s tale. 
'I’he odious pipe, vile grog, or humbler ale ; 
He now the worth an 1 grief alone can view 
Of one so mild, so gimerous, and so true : 

* Tlie frank, kind brother, with such open 

heart, 

.\nd I to break it-'t was a <laemon's part!' 

So Isaac now. as led by conscience, f*'els, 
Nor his unkindness palliates or conceals; 

* Tliis is vour follv,’ said his hearth'ss wife : 

‘ Alas ! inv follv co.st tnv brother's life : 

It .suffer’d him to languish and decay, 

My gentle brother, whom I could not ]iay. 
And therefore left to pine, and fret his life 
awnv.’ 

Ho takes his .son, and bids the boy unfold 
All the good uncle of his feelings told, 


.\!1 he lamented—and the ready tear 

% 

l-'iills as he listens, soothed, and grieved to 
hear. 

‘ I>id he not cur^e me, child ? ’—‘ He never 
cursed, 

Kut could not breathe, and said his heart 
would burst : 

‘And >.0 will mine:’—‘Then, father, you 
must pray ; 

My uncle said it took his pains away.’ 

Uepeating thus his sorrows, Isaac shows 
That he, repenting, feels the debt he owes. 
And from this source alone his every comfort 
tlows. 

He takes no joy in olVi ’e, honours gain ; 

'I’hey make him humble, nay, they give him 
pain ; 

‘ These from my heart,' he cries, * all feeling 
drove ; 

They made me cold to nature, dead to love : * 
He lakes no joy in home, but sighing, sees 
son in sorrow, and a wife at e.ase: 

He takes no joy in ollice—see him now, 

And Uurgo.ss Steel has hut a pa.ssing bow ; 

Of one sad train of gloomy thought.s posse.s.s’d, 
Ho lakes no joy in friends, in fond, iti rest— 
Dark are the evil days, and void of peace the 
best. 

And thus he lives, if living be to sigh, 

And from all comforts of the world to (ly, 
Without a hojie in life—w ithout a w ish to die. 
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Like one well studied in a .sad ostent, 

To )ilease his grandani. 

Mfrcliaitl of I’r/M'cc, Act ii, Scene 2. 

Atu! (hen the whining school-hoy, with his 
satcind 

And .shining morning face, creeping like .snail, 
I'nwillingly to school. 

.Is You Like It, Act ii, Scene 7. 

He is a better scholar than 1 thought he 
w as- 

He is a good sjirag memory. 

Mirri/ ll’ives of Wiudsor, Act iv, Scone 1. 

One tliat feexls 

On objects, oris, and imitations. 

Which out of use, and stal'd hy other men, 
Hegin his fashion. 

Julius Caesar, Act iv, Scene 1. 


Oh ! torture me no more—I will confess. 

2 Ilenrn VI, Act iii. Scone 3, 


An honest man was Fanner Jones, and true, 
He did bv all as all bv him shotdd do ; 
tirave, ca\dious, careful, fond of gain was he, 
Vet famed for rustic hospitality : 

Left with his children in a widow’d .stale, 
j The (|uiet man submitted to his fate ; 

! Though prudent matrons waited for his call. 
With cool forbearance he avoided all; 
Though each profess’d a pure maternal joy, 
\\y kind attention to his feeble hoy : 
aIkI though a friendly widow know no rest, 
Whilst neighbour Jones was lonely and 
distress’d ; 
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Nay, the uiaklens spoke in tender tone 

Their hearts’ concern to see him left alone— 
Jones still persisted in that cheerless life, 

As if ’twere sin to take a second wife. 

Oh ! ’tis a precious thing, when wives are 
dead, 

To lind such numbers who will serve instead : 
And ill whatever state a man be thrown, 

’Tis that precisely they would wish their own ; 
Left the departed infants—then their ^oy 
Is to sustain each lovely girl and boy : 
Whatever calling his, whatever trade, 

To that their chief attention has been paid ; 
His happy taste in ail things they approve, 
His friends they honour, and his food they 
love ; 

His wisli for order, prudence in atlair.s, 

And equal temper, (thank their stars !) are 
theirs; 

111 fact, it seem’d to be a thing decreed, 

And fix’d as fate, that marriage must succeed; 
Yet some like Jones, with stubborn hearts 
and hard, 

Canhearsuchclaims,andshowthemno regard. 

.Soon as our farmer, like a general, found 
Uy what strong foes be was encompass’d 
round— 

Engage he dared not, and he could not fly, 
But saw his hope in gentle parley lie ; 

I^'ith looks of kindness then, and trembling 
heart, 

He met the foe, and art opposed to art. 

Now spoke that foe insidious—gentle tones, 
And gentle looks, assumed for Farmer Jones : 
‘ Three girls,’ the widow cried, * a lively three 
To govern well—indeed it cannot be.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he replied. ‘ it calls for pains and care ; 
But I must bear it: ’—‘ Sir, you cannot bear ; 
■^’our son is weak, and asks a mother’s eye : ’ 
■ That, my kind friend, a father’sinay supply: ’ 
‘ Such giOM ing griefs your very soul will 
lease : ’ 

‘ To grieve another would not give me ease— 
I have a mother ‘ She, poor ancient soul! 
Can she the spirits of the young control ? 
Can she thy peace promote, partake thy care, 
Procure thy comforts, and thy sorrows share ? 
Age is itself impatient, uncontroll’d : ’ 

‘ But wives like mothers must at lengtli be 
old.’ 

‘ Thou hast shrewd servants—they are evils 
sore: ’ 

• Yet a shrewd mistress niiglit afllict me more.’ 


‘ ^^‘ilt thou not be a weary n ailing man ? ’ 

‘ Alas ! and I must bear it as I can.’ 

Resisted thus, the widow soon witlidrcw, 
Thai in his pride the hero might pursue; 
And oil his wonted guard, in some retreat, 
Find from a foe prepared entire defeat : 

But he was prudent, for he knew in flight 
These Parthian warriors turn again and tight: 
He but at freedom, not at glory aim’d, 

And only safety by his caution claim’d. 
Thus, when a great and powerful stale 
decrees, 

Upon a small one, in its love, to seize— 

It vows in kindness to protect, defend, 

And be the fond ally, the faithful friend ; 

It therefore uills that immbler state to plac‘» 
Its hopes of safety in a fond embrace ; 

Then must that humbler state its ivisdom 
prove, 

By kind rejection of such pressing love ; 
Must dread such dangerous friendship to 
commence, 

And stand collected in its oiui defence :— 
Our fanner thus the j>roftVr’d kindness (led, 
And shunn’d the love that into bondage led. 

The widow failing, fresh besiegers came, 
To share the fate of tliis retiring dame : 

And each fore.saw a thousand ills attend 
The man, that fled from so disereel a ftiepcl : 
And pray’d, kind soul! that no event miglit 
make 

The liarden’d heart of Farmer Jones to ache. 

But he still govern’d with resistless hand, 
And where he could not guide he would com¬ 
mand : 

With steady view in course direct he steer'd, 
And his fair daughters loved him, though 
they fear'd ; 

Each had her school, and as his wealth was 
known, 

Each had in time a household of her own. 

The boy indeed wjis, at the grandam’s side, 
Humour’d and train’d, her trouble and her 
pride; 

Companions dear, will) siicech and spirits 
mild, 

The childish widow and the vapourish child ; 
This nature prompts ; minds uninfornrd and 
weak 

In such alliance ease and comfort seek ; 
Push’d by the levity of youth aside, 

The cares of man, his humour, or his pride, 
They feel, in their defenceless state, allied : 
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Till- cliild IS to iiici'l ri-t’uitl fioni ji^'t*, 

'I'lie old are jileased ev'n cliildreti lo engage ; | 
And all tlieir wisdom, s' orn’d by proud man- 
kind, 

Tliev love lo pom iiilo the diiclih* miiul ; 

Bv its own wcakiu’NS into error led, 

And by fond age with jirejndices fed. 

The father, thankful for the pood he bad. 
Yet .saw with pain a whiiiinp timid lad ; 
Whom he instructing led throiiph cultured 
fields, 

To show uliat man performs, nhal nature 
vield.s: 

4 

IhitSlephen, listless, wander'd from the view, 
I'rom beasts he (led, for butlertlies he tiew, 
.\iid idl\ pazed about, in search of somelhinp 
, new. 

Tlie lambs indeed lie loved, and wish’d to phiy 
With thinps so mild, so harmless, and so pay : 
best pleased the weakest of the llock to see. 
With whom he felt a sickly sympathy. 
Meantime, the dame was anxious, day and 
nipht, 

To pnide the notions of her babe aripht, 

.\nd on the favourite mind lo throw lier 
plinimerinp lipht ; 

Her llible-storles she impress’d betiines, 

And fill'd Ins head with hvinns and bolv 
rhymes; 

On powers unseen, the pood and ill, she dwelt, 
Aiui the ]ioor boy mysterious terrors felt; 
I'rom fripbtful dreams, he wnkinp sobb'd in 
dread. 

Till (he pood lady came to guard his bed. 

The father wish’d such errors to correct. 
Hut let them piuss in duty and respect: 

Hut more it grieved his worthy mind to see 
That Stephen never would a farmer be ; 

In vain he tried the shiftle,ss lad to guide, 
And yet 'twas time that something should be 
tried: 

Ho at the village-school perchance might gain 
All that such mind could gather and retain ; 
Yet thegood dame allirm’d her favourite child 
)Vas ajit and studious, though sedate and 
mild ; 

‘ That he on many a learned point could speak. 
And Hint his body, not his mind, was weak.’ 

The father doubted—hut to school was sent 
The timid Stephen, weeping as he went: 
There the rude lads conipeird the child lo 
figlit, 

/ukI seat liim bleeding to bis home at night; 


At (his the grandiiiii iiimic indulgent grew, 

And bade lier darling ‘ slum the beastly crew ; 
Whom Satan ruled, and who were sure to lie, 
Howling ill torments, when I bey came to die:’ 
This was such conifnrt, that in bipb disdain 
lie told their fate, and felt their blows again : 
Yet if the boy bad not a hero’s heart, 

Within the school bo play'd a better part ; 

He wrote a clean line liand, and at bis slate. 
With niore success than many a hero, sate; 
He thought not much indeed—but wliat 
depends 

On pains and care, w .is at bis fingers’ ends. 

This had bis father's praise, w bo now espied 
A spark of merit, with a blaze of pride: 

And tliouph a farmer he would never make. 
He might a pen with .some advantage take ; 
And as a clerk that instrument emjdoy. 

So well adapted to a timid boy. 

;\ London cousin soon a jilace obtaiti'd, 

Lasv but bumble—little could be gain’d : 

The time arrivwl when youth and age must 
part, 

: Tears in each eye, and sorrow in each heart; 
The careful father bade Ins son attend 
To all his duties, and obey his friend ; 

To keep his church and there beliave aright, 

.\s one existing in his Maker’s vsiglit., 

Till acts to habits led, and duty to delight: 

‘ Then try, iny boy, as quickly as you can, 

T' assume the looks and .spirit of a man ; 

I say, be honest, faithful, civil, true. 

And this you may, and yet have courage too : 
Heroic men, their country’s boast and pride, 
Have fear'd their God, and nothing fear’d 
beside; 

While others daring, yet imbecile, tly 
The power of man, and that of God defy : 

Be manly then, though mild, for sure as fate, 
Thou art, my Stephen, too effeminate; 

Here, take my purse, and make a worthy use 
('Tis fairly stock’d) of what it will produce : 
And now my blessing, not os any cliarm 
Or conjuration ; but ’twill do no harm.’ 
Stephen, whose thoughts were wandering 
up and down. 

Now charm’d with promised sights in London* 
town, 

Now loth to leave his grandam—lost the force, 
The drift and tenor of this grave discourse; 
But, in a general way, he understood 
’Twas good advice, and meant, ‘ My son, be 
good ; ’ 
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And Stephen knew that all such precepts 
mean, 

That lads should read their Bible, and be clean. 

The good old lady, though in some distress, 

Begg’d her dear Stephen Mould his grief 
suppress ; 

‘ Nay, dry those eyes, my child—and, fir>t 
of all, 

Hold fast thy faith, whatever may befall : 

Hear the best preacher, and i)reserve the text 

For meditation, till you liear the next; 

Within your Bible night and morning look— 

There is your duty, read no other book ; 

Be not in crowds, in broils, in riots seen, 


1 


» 


And keep your conscience and your linen 


clean : I 

Be you a Joseph, and the time may be, | 
When kings and rulers Mill be ruled by thee.’ : 

‘ Nav,’ said the father-• Hush, my son,’ 

replied 

The dame-‘The Scriptures must not be ^ 

denied.’ 


The lad, still weeping, heaid the wheels 
approach, 

And took his place within the evening coach. 
With heart quite rent asunder : On one side 
W;us love, and grief, and fear, for scenes 
untried ; 

Wild-beasts and wa.x-work fill’d the happier 


part 

Of Stephen’s varying and divided heart: 
This he betray’d by sighs and questions 
strange. 

Of famous shows, the Tower, and the Ex¬ 
change. 

Soon at his desk was placed the curious boy, 
Demure and silent at his new employ : 

Yet as he could, he much attention paid 
To all around him, cautious and afraid : 

On older clerks his eager eyes Mere fix’d, 
But Stephen never in their council mix’d ; 
Much their contempt hefear’d, for if like them, 
He felt assured he should himself contemn ; 

‘ Oh 1 they Mere all so eloquent, so free. 

No ! he was nothing—nothing could he be: 
They dress so smartly, and so boldly look, 
And talk as if they read it from a book; 

But I,’ said Stephen, ‘ will forbear to speak, 
And they Mill think me prudent and not 
Meak. 

They talk, the instant they have dropp’d the 

pen, 

Of singing-M omen and of acting-men ; 


Of plays and places m here at niglil they Malk 
Beneath the lamps, and uith the ladies talk ; 
While other ladies for their pleasure sing, 
Oh ! ’tis a glorious and a happy thing : 
They Mould de.spi.se me, did tliey undcrsland 
I dare not look upon a scene so grand ; 

Or see the i)lays m hen critics rise and roar, 
And hiss and groan, and cry—Encore! 
encore!— 

There’s one among them looks a little kind; 
If more encouraged, I Mould ope my miud.‘ 
Alas ! poor s^tephen, happier liad lie kept 
His purpose secret, Mliile liis envy sh'pt; 
Virtue, perhaps, had conquer’d, or his shame 
At least preserved him simple as he came. 

A year elapsed before this clerk began 
To treat the rustic something like a man ; 
He then in trifling points the youth advised. 
Talk'd of hi.s coat, and had it modernized ; 
Or Mith the lad a Sunday-Malk Mould take, 
And kindly .strive hi.s passions to anake ; 
Meanuhile explaining all they heard and saw, 
Till ."Stephen stood in MOiiderment and ane; 
To a neat garden near the tOMu they stray’d, 
Wliere the lad felt delighted and afraid ; 
There all he saM' Mas smart, ami line, and 
fair— 

He could but marvel how he ventured there : 
l^oon he observed, Mith teiror and alarm, 
His friend enlock'd Mithin a lady’s arm, 

And freely talking—‘ But it is,’ said he, 

‘ A near relation, and that makes him free 
And much amazed Mas Stephen,uhenhe kneM- 
! This Mas tlie first and only intervieM-: 

Nay, had that lovely arm by him been seized, 
i The lovely OMner had been highly pleased : 
‘Alas ! ’ he .sigh’d, ‘ I never can contrive, 

At such bold, blessed freedoms to arrive ; 
Never shall I .such happy courage boa.st, 

I dare a.s soon encounter Mitli a ghost.’ 

Nom' to a play the friendly couple M'ent, 
But the bov murmur’d at the money spent; 
• He loved,’ he .said, * to buy, but not io 
spend — 

They only talk awhile, and there’s an end.’ 
'Come, you shall purcha.se books,’ the friend 
replied ; 

‘ You are ben ilder’d, and you M ant a guide : 
To me refer the choice, and you shall find 
Tlie light break in upon your stagnant mind! ’ 
The cooler clerks exclaim’d, ‘ In vain your 
art 

I T’ improve a cub Mithout a head or heart; 
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iiustics though coarse, and savages thougli 
wild, 

Our cares may render liberal and mild ; 
iiut what, my friend, can flow from all these 
pains ? 

There is no dealing with a lack of brains.’— 
‘ True I am hopelo.s.s to behold him man, 
But let me make the booby what I can : 
Though the rude stone no polish will display, 
Vet you may .strip the nigged coat away.’ 

Stephen beheld his books—‘ I love to know 
Ilow money goes—now here is that to show : 
And now,’ he cried, ‘ I shall be pleased to get 
Beyond the Bible—there I puzzle yet.’ 

Jle .spoke ab;ish’d —“ Nay, nay!’ the 
friend replied, 

‘ \ on need not lay the good old book aside; 
Antique and curious, I myself indeed 
Bead it at times, but as a man slioidd read; 
A lim* old work it is, and I protest 
1 hate to hear it treated a.s a jest ; 

'I’he book has wisdom in it, if you look 
Wi.sely upon it, as another book : 

For superstition {as our priests of sin 
Are pleased to tell ii>) makes us blind within : 
Of this here.ifter—we will now .select 
.Some work.s to please you, others to direct: 
Tales and romances shall your fancy feed, 
And reasoners form your morals and your 
creed.’ 


rile hooks were view'd, the price Wius fairly 
paid, 


.And Stephen read uiulannted, umlisinay’d : 
But not till first he paper'd all the row, 

And jilaced in order, to enjoy the sliow ; 

NoKt letter’d all the hack.s with eare and speed, 
Set them in ranks, and theti began to read. 

The love of order —I the thing receive 
From reverend men, and I in part believe— 
Shows a clear mind and clean, and wlioso 
needs 

This love, hut seldom in llie world .succeeds; 
And yet with this .some other love mu.sl be, 
Kre I can fully to the fact agiei*: 

\’alour and .study may by order gain, 

By onler sovereigns hold more steady reign ; 
Through all the trihes of nature order runs, 
And rules around in sy.stems and in suns: 
Still lias the love of order found a |»lnce, 
With all that’s low, degrading, mean, and 


b;ise. 

With all that merits scorn and all that meets 


uisgracc: 


In the cold miser, of all change afraid, 

In pompous men in public .seats obey’d : 

In humble placemen, lierald.s, solemn drones, 
Fanciers of flowers, and lads like Stephen 
Jones; 

Order to those is armour and defence. 

And love of method serves in lack of sense. 

For rustic youth could 1 a ll.st produce 
Of Stephen’s books, how great might be the 


I ; 

j But evil fate wa.s theirs—survey’d, enjoy’d 
' Some happy months, and then hy force 
, destroy’d : 

I .''0 will’d the fate.s—but tliese with patience, 
read. 

Had vast elTect on Stephen’s heart and head. 

Tliis soon appear'd—within a single week 
lie oped lu.s lips, ajul made attempt to sjieak ; 
lie fail'd indeed—but still bis friend confess’d 
Tlie best liave fail'd, and he had done his 
best : 


The lirst of swimmers, when at first he swims, 
lias little use or frei'doin in hi.s limbs ; 

Nay, when at lengtli he .strikes with manly 
force, 

The cramp may .seize him, and inipwie hl.s 
course. 


Kticouraged thus, our clerk again es.say'il 
The daring act, Ihough daunted and afraid ; 
Succeeding now, (hough partial hi.s .success, 
Ami pertne.ss mark’ll his manner and address, 
Vet such improveinent issued from hi.s books. 
That all discern'd it in his speech and looks ; 
He venluriHl then on every theme to .speak, 
.\ml felt no feverish tingling in hi.s cheek ; 
His friend a]>proving, liail'd the happy change, 
The clerks exclaim’d—‘ 'Tis famous, and 'tis 
strange.’ 

Two years had pass’d ; (he youth attendeil 
still, 

(Tliough tlms accomplish’d) with a ready 
quill ; 

He sat th’ allotted hom*s, Ihough hard the 
oa.se, 

While timid prudence ruUnl in virtue’s place ; 
By promi.se bound, the son his letters peim'd 
To his good inirenl, at tlie quarter's end. 

At first he sent tliose lines, tlie stale to loll 
Of his own health, and hoped his friends were 
n ell; 

Ho kept tlu'ir virtuous precepts in his mind, 
And needed nothing—then bis name Ma.s 
sign'd : 
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But now he wrote of Sunday walks and views, , 
Of actors’ names, choice novels, and strange i 
news; 

How coats were cut, and of his urgent need 
For fresh supply, which he desired with speed. 
The father doubted, when these letters came, 
To what they tended, yet was loth to blame : 

‘ jJtephen was once my duteous soiiy and now 
My most obedient —this can I allow ? 

Can I with pleasure or with patience see 
A boy at once so heartless, and so free ? ’ i 
But soon the kinsman heavy tidings told,' 
That love and prudence could no more with-; 

hold : j 

‘ Stephen, though steady at his desk, was 
grown 

A rake and coxcomb—this he grieved to o« n ; 
His cousin left his church, and spent the day 
Lounging about in quite a heathen way ; 
.Sometimes he swore, but had indeed the grace 
To show the .shame imprinted on his face : 

I search’d his room, and in his absence read 
Books that I knew would turn a stronger! 

head ; i 

The works of atheists half the number made, j 
The rest wore lives of harlots leaving trade ; ; 
Which neither man nor boy would deign to 
read, 

If from the scandal and pollution freed : 

I sometimes tlireaten’d, and would fairly state 
My .sense of things so vile and profligate ; 
But I’m a cit, such works are lost on me— 
They’re knowledge, and (good Lord!) 
philosophy.’ 

‘ Oh, send him down,’ the father soon 
replied ; 

‘ Let me behold him, and my skill be tried : 
If care and kindness lose their wonted use. 
Some rougher medicine will the end produce.’ 
Stephen with grief and anger heard his 
doom— 

‘ Go to the farmer ? to the rustic’s home ? 
Curse the base threat’ning— ’ ‘ Nay, child, 
never curse ; 

Corrupted long, your case is growing worse.’— 

‘ I ! ’ quoth the youth, ‘ I challenge all man¬ 
kind 

To find a fault; what fault have you to find ? 
Improve I not in manner, speech, and grace? 
Inquire—my friends will tell it to your face ; 
Have I been taught to guard his kine and 
sheep ? 

A man like me has other thing.s to keep; 


This let him know.'—' It would his wrath 
excite : 

But come, prepare, you mu.st away lo-niglil.‘ 

• What! leave my studies, my improvements 
leave, 

My faithful friends and intimates to grieve!' — 

‘ Go to your father, Stephen, let him see 
All these improvements ; they are lost on me.’ 
The youth, though loth, obey’d, and soon 
he saw 

The farmer-father, with .some signs of awe ; 
Who kind, yet silent, waited to behold 
How one would act, so daring, yet so cold : 
And soon he found, between the friendly pair 
That secrets pass’dwhichhe was not to share; 
But he resolved those secrets to obtain, 

And quiusli robellioii in his lawful reign. 
.Steplien, though vain, was with his father 
mule; 

He fear'd a cri.sis, and he .shunn’d dispute ; 
And yet he long’d with youthful pride to show 
He knew such thing.s as farmers could not 
know ; 

These to the grandam he uithfreedom spoke, 
Saw her amazement, and enjoy’d the joke : 
But on the father when he cast his eye. 
Something hefound thatmade his valour shy; 
And thus there seem’d to be a hollow truce, 
Still threat’ning .something dismal to produce. 

Ere this the father at his leisure read 
: Thcson’schoice volumes, and his wonder fled ; 
He saw how wrought the works of either kind 
On so presuming, yet so weak a mind ; 
These in a chosen hour he made his prey, 
Condemn’d, and bore with vengeful thoughts 
away; 

Then in a close recess the couple near, 

He sat unseen to see, unheard to hear. 

I There soon a trial for his patience came ; 

Beneath were placed the youth and ancient 
I dame, 

j Each on a purpose fix’d—but neither thought 
How near a foe, with power and vengeance 
fraught. 

And noM' the matron told, as tidings sad, 
What she had heard of her beloved lad ; 
How he to graceless, wicked men gave heed. 
And wicked books would night and morning 
read ; 

.Some former lectures she again began, 

And begg’d attention of her little man; 

I She brought, with many a pious boast, in view 
His former studies, and condemn’d the new : 
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Once he tlie names of saints and patriarchs 
old, 

Judges and kings, atid chiefs and prophets, 
told ; 

Then he in \sinter-nights the Bible took, 

To count how often in the sacred book 
The sacred name iippear’d, and could rehearse 
\Miich were the middle chapter, word, and 
verse, 

The very letter in the middle placed. 

And so employ’d the hours that others waste. 

‘ .Sueh wertthou once ; and now, my child, 
they .say 

Thy faith like water runneth fast awav : 

The prince of devils hath, I fear, beguiled 
« my backsliding child.' 

On this, with lofty looks, our clerk began 
His grave rebuke, as he assumed the man — 

‘ There is no devil,’ said the hopeful youth, 

‘ Xor prjnce of devils ; that I know for truth : 
Have I not told you how my books describe 
The arts of [)riests and all the canting tribe ? 
\our Bible tiuMitions Egypt, where it .seems 
Was .Ios-‘ph found when Pharaoh dream’d bis 
dre.uns: 

•Now in that place, in some bewilder’d lu-ad, 

{riielearnotl write,) religious dreams werebreil; 
Whence throiigh the earth, with various forms 
combined, 

They came to frighten and allliot mankind, 
Prone (so I read) to let a priest invade 
Theirsouls with aw4*, and by his craft he made 
Slave to his will, and profit to his trade : 

So say my books, atid bow the rogues agreed 
To blind the victims, to defraud and lead ; 
When joys above to ready dupes were sohl, 
And hell was threaten’d to the shy and cold! 

‘ \\ by .so amazed, ami so prepared (o prav ? 
As if a Being heard a word we say : 

This may surprise you ; I myself began 
To feel disturb’d, and to my’Hible ran ; 

I now am wiser—vet agree in this, 

The book has things that are not juuch amiss ; 
It is a fine old work, and I protest 
I hate to hear it treated as a jest: 

The hook has wisdom in it, if you look 
Wisely upon it ns another hook.’— 

‘Oh! wickwl! wicked! mv unhappy 
child. 

How hast thou been by evil men beguiled ! ’ 
‘How! wicked, say you ? you can little 
guess 

The gain of (hat whiolj vou call wickedne.ss : 


Why, sins you think it sinful but to name 
Have gain’d both wives and widows wealth 
and fame; 

And this because such people never dread 
Those threaten’d pains; hell comes not in 
their head : 

Love is our nature, wealth we all desire. 

And what we wish ’tis lawful to acquire; 

So say my books—and what besiile they show 
Pis time to let this honest farmer know. 
Nay, look not grave ; am I commanded down 
To feed his cattle and become his clown ? 

Is such his purpose ? then he shall bo (old 
The vulgar insult-’ 

I -• Hold, in mercy hold— ’ 

I ’ Father, oh ! father ! throw the whip awav ; 
' 1 was but jesting, on mv knees I pray— 

I here, bold his arm—oh ! leave us not alone : 
In pity cease, and I will yet atone 
l‘or all my sin—’ In vain; stroke after 
stroke, 

On side and shoulder, quick as mill-wheels 
broke; 

Quick as the patient’s pufcie, wiio trembling 
cried, 

And still the parent will) a stroke replied ; 

I ill all the medicine he i)rej)aretl was dealt, 
And every bone the precious intluence felt; 
lill all the panting flesli was red and raw, 
.\nd every thought wjis turn'd to fear and awe; 
lill every doubt to due respect gave place— 
Such cures are done when doctors know the 
ca.se. 

* Oh ! I shall die—my father! do receive 
My dying words ; indeed I do believe ; 

The books are lying books, I know it well, 
There is a devil, oh ! there is a hell; 

And I m a sinner: spare me, I am young, 
.^ly sinful words were only on my tongue ; 
.My heart consent»Hl not;’ 'tis all a lie : 

Oh ! spare me then, I'm not prepared to die.’ 
‘^ain, worthles.s, stupid wretch!’ the 
father cried, 

■Dost thou presume to teach? art thou a 
guide ? 

Driveller and dog, it gave the mind distress 
To hear thy thoughts in their religious dress ; 
Thy pious folly moved my strong disdain, 
Yet I forgave thee for thy want of brain : 
But Job in patience must the man exceetl 
\\ ho could endure thee in thv present creinl | 
Is it for thee, thou idiot, to pretend 
The wicked cause n helping hand to lend ? 
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Canst thou a judge in any question he ? 
Atheists themselves would scorn a friend like 
thee.— 

‘ Lo ! yonder blaze thy worthies ; in one 
heap 

Thy scoundrel-favourites must for ever sleep; 
Each yields its poison to the flame in t\irn, 
Where whores and infidels aredooni’d to burn; 
Two noble faggots made the flame you see, 
Reserving only two fair twigs for thee; 

That in thy view the instruments may stand, 
And he in future ready for my hand : 

The just mementos that, though silent, show 
\N'hence thy correction and improvements 
flow ; 


Beholding these, thou wilt confess their power, 
And feel the shame of this important hour. 

■ Hadst thou been humble, I had first 
design’d 

By care from folly to have freed thy mind ; 
And when a clean foundation had been laid, 
Our priest, more able, would have lent his 
aid: 

But thou art. weak, and force must folly guide, 
.\nd thou art vain, ai\d pain must humlde 
pride : 

Teai'hers men honour, learners fliey allure ; 
But learners t<*aching, of contempt are sure: 
Scorn is their certain meed, and smart their 

only Cure ! ’ 
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TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF RUTLAND 


Madam, 

It is flR> privilege of those who are 

placed in that elevated situation to which 

your (trace is aji ornament, that thev give 

honour to the person upon wliom tliey confer 

a favour. When I dedicate to your (trace 

(lie fruits of many years, and speak of my 

del)t to the House of Hutland, I feel (hat 

I am not without pride in the confession nor 

insensihle to llu* honour which suchgratitmle 

im|)lies. Forty years have elapsed since this 

ilelit commeniM'd. On mv entrance into the 

• 

cares of life, and while contending with its 
dilliculties, a Duke and Ducliess of Rutland 
obst'rved and protected me—in iny progress 
a Duke and Ducluvss of Rutland favoure<l 
and assisted me—and, when I am retiring 
from the world, a Duke and Duchess of 


Rutland receive my tlianks, and accept my 
offering. .Ml, even in this world of nmta. 
I'ility, is not change : 1 have experienced 
unvaried favour—I have felt undirninished 
respect. 

Milh the mo>t grateful rememhranco of 
what I owe, and the most sincereconviction 
of the little I can return, I present these 
p::;es to your tlrace's acceptance, and beg 
leave to subscribe myself. 

May it please your (irace, 

With respect and gratitude, 

^ our (irace’s 

Most obedient and devotwl ServanU 

Ueorce Crabdk. 

Troirhritigr, 

Jmif, 1819 . 


PREFACE 


li’ I did not fear that it would appear to 

my readers like arrogancy, or if it did not 

seem to myself indecorous to send two 

volumes of considerable magnitude from the 

press without preface or apology, without 

one petition for the reader’s attention, or one 

plea for the writer’s defects, I would most 

w illingly spare myself an address of this kind, 

and more esjiecially for these reasons; lirst, 

because a preface is a part of a book seldom 

honoureil by a reader’s perusal ; secondly, 

becau>e it is both ilillieidt and di'.tressing to 

write that which we think will lie disregarded, 

and Ihinlly, because I do not conceive that 

I am calleil upon for such introductory 

matter hy any of the motives which U'.uallv 

% 


influence an author when ho composes his 
prefatory address. 

M’lien a writer, wliether of poetry or prose, 
first addresses the public, he lu\s generally 
something to offer which relates to himself 
or to his work, aiul which he considers as 
a nece.ssary prelude to the work itself, to 
l>repare his readers for the entertainment or 
the instruction they may expect to receive, 
for one of these every man who publishes 
must suppose he affords—this the act itself 
implies ; and in proportion to his conviction 
of this fact must be his feeling of the difficulty 
in which he |ias plaet'»l himself: tlie difficulty 
consists in reconciling the impliwl presump¬ 
tion of the undertaking, whether to please or 
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tu instruct niankintl, with the dillidence and 
modesty of an untried candidate for fame or 
favour. Hence originate the many reasons 
an author assigns for his appearance in that 
character, whether they actually exist, or are 
merely oifered to hide the motives which 
cannot be openly avowed ; namely, the want 
or the vanity of the man, as his wishes for 
profit or reputation may most prevail with 
him. 

Now, reasons of this kind, whatever they 
may be, cannot be availing beyond their first 
appearance. An author, it is true, may again 
feel his former apprehensions, may again be ; 
elevated or depressed by the suggestions of 
vanity and diffidence, and may be again 
subject to the cold and hot fit of aguish 
expectation ; but he is no more a stranger 
to the press, nor has the motives or privileges 
of one who is. With respect to myself, it is 
certain they belong not to me. Many years 
have elapsed since I became a candidate for 
indulgence as an inexperienced writer; and 
to assume the language of such writer now, 
and to plead for his indulgence.^, would be 
proof of my ignorance of the place assigned 
to me, and the degree of favour which I have 
experienced ; but of that place I am not 
uninformed, and with that degree of favour 
I have no reason to be dissatisfied. 

It was tlie remark of the pious, but on some 
occasions tlie querulous, author of the ?tighi 
Thoughts, that he had ‘ been so long remem-, 
bered, he was forgotten ; ’ an expre.ssion in 
which there is more appearance of discontent 
than of submission : if he had patience, it 
was not the patience that smiles at grief. It 
is not therefore entirely in the sense of the 
good Doctor that I apply these words to 
myself, or to my more early publications. 
So many years Indeed have passed since their 
first appearance, that I have no rea.son to 
complain, on that account, if they be now- 
slumbering with other pocn^ of decent re¬ 
putation in their day—not dead indeed, nor 
entirely forgotten, but certainly not the 
subjects of disciis.sion or conversation as when 
first introduced to the notice of the public, 
by those whom the public will not forget, 
whose protection w;i.s credit to their autlior, 
and whose approbation was fame to them. 
Still these early publications had so long 
preceded any other, that, if not altogether 


unknown, I was, when I came again before 
the public, in a situation which excii.sed, and 
perhaps rendered necessary some explana¬ 
tion ; but this also has passed away, and 
none of my readers will now take the trouble 
of making any inquiries respecting my mo¬ 
tives for writing or for publishing these Tales 
or verses of any description : known to each 
other as readers and authors are known, they 
will require no preface to bespeak tlieir good 
will, nor shall I be under the necessity of 
soliciting the kindness which experience has 
taught me, endeavouring to merit, I shall not 
fail to receive. 

There is one motive—and it i.s a i)owerful 
one—w hich sometimes induces an author, and 
more particularly a poet, to ask the attention 
of hi.s readers to his prefatory address. This 
i.s when he has some favourite and peculiar 
style or manner which he would explain and 
defend, and chiefly if he should have ado])tc*d 
a mode of versification of whicli an \in- 
initiated reader was not likely to perceive 
either the merit or the beauty. In such case 
it is natural, and .surely pardonable, to a.s.sert 
and to prove, as far as reason will bear us on, 
that such metliod of writing has both; to 
show in what the beauty consists, and what 
peculiar difficulty there is, which, when con¬ 
quered, creates the merit. How far any 
particular poet has or has not succeeded in 
such attempt is not my business nor my pur¬ 
pose to inquire: I have no peculiar notion 
to defend, no poetical heterodoxy to support, 
nor theory of any kind to vindicate or oppose 
—that which I have used is probably the 
most common measure in our language ; and 
therefore, whatever be its advantages or 
defects, they are too well known to requiie 
' from me a description of the one, or an 
apology for the other. 

Perhaps still more frequent than any 
j explanation of the work is an account of the 
I author himself, the .situation in which he is 
' i)laced, or some circumstances of peculiar 
kind in his life, education, or emjiloyinent. 
How often has youth been pleaded for de¬ 
ficiencies or redundancies, for the existence 
of which youth may be an excuse, and yet 
be none for their exposure! Age too lias 
I been pleaded for the errors and failings in 
a work which the octogenarian had tlie dis- 
, cernment to perceive, and yet had not the 
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fortitude to siippress. Many other eircum- 
stanees are made apologies for u writers 
inlirtnities; his much emplovmetit, and many 
avocations, adversity, necessity, and the good 
of mankind. These, or any of them, however 
availing in themselve.s, avail not me. I am 
neither .so young nor so old, so much engiiged 
by one pursuit, or by many,—I am not .so 
urged by want, or so stimulated l»y a desire 
of public bonetit, -that I can borrow one 
apology from the many which I have named. 
How far they prevail with <nir readers, or 
with our judges, I cannot tell ; and it is 
unnecessary f(jr me to in(|uire info the validity 
of arguments which I have not to pro- 
(luce. 


If there be any combination of circum 
stances which may be supposed to alTect tin 
mind of a r(*ader, and in some degr«*«* tc 
influence his judgment, t he juiict ion of youth, 
lieauty, and merit in a f»*male w riter may h* 
allowetl to do tliis ; and yet one of the tnost 
forbidding of is ‘ I’ocuiis hv a very young 
Lady, and this although beauty and iniwit 
were largely insiimate<!. Ladies, it is true, 
liave (jf lato little tjeed of at>y indulgence a.s 
aiitbor.s, ami names may readily be found 
which ratlier e.'ccife the envy of man than 
plead for his lenity. Our estimation of title 
also in a writer has materially varied from 
t hat of our predecessors ; • Loeins by a Xohle- 
man ’ would create a very different sensation 
in our minds from that which wjvs formerly 
excited when they were so announced. .\ 
noI>le author had then no pretensions to a seat 
•so secure on the ‘sacred hill,* that authors 
'lol noble, and critics not gentle, darwl not 
.itta(,*k ; and they delighted to take revenge 
by their contempt ami derision of the poet 
for the pam which their submission ami 
respect to the man bad co.st them. Hut in 
our times we liml that a nobleman writes not 
merely well, but better than Other men : 
insomuch that readers in general begin' to 
fancy that the Muses have relinquished their 

rags and a garret, ami are 
become altogether aristocralical in their 
clioice. A conceit so well supported by fact 
would be readily admitte 1, liid it not appear 
i‘t tile .same time, that there were in the 
liigher ranks of society men, who could write 
as tamely, or a.s absurdly, as they had ever 
t>een accused of doing. We may; lliercfore, 


I regard the works of any nobie author as 
, extraordinary productions ; hut must not 
found any theory upon them ; and, notwilh- 
standing their appearance, must look on 
genius and talent as we are wont to do on 
time and chance, that hajipen inditTcrently to 
^ all mankind. 

Hut whatever inlluenco any peculiar situa¬ 
tion of a writer might have, it cannot he 
a l>enelit to me, who have no such peculiarity. 
I must rely upon the willingness of my readers 
to he pleaseil with that which was designed 
to give them pleasure, and upon the cordiality 
w hich naturally springs from a remembrance 
of our having before parted without any 
feelings of disgust on the one 'jide, or of 
mortilication on the otlnw, 


With this hope I would conclude the pre- 
.M’lit subject ; hut I am calh‘d upon by duty 
to acknowledge my obligations, and more 
especially for two of the following Tales:— 
the Story of Lady Haihara in Hook \\T 
and that of Kllen in Hook .Will. The lirst 
of these I owe to the kimliiess of a fair friend, 
who will, I hope, accept the thanks which 
I very gratefully pay, and pardon me if I 
have not given to her relation the advantages 
which .she had so much reason to expect. 
The other story, (hat of ICllen, could 1 give it 
in the language of him who related it to me, 
would please and affect my readers. It is 
l>y no means my only debt, though the one 
I now more jiarticularly acknowledge; for 
wlio shall describe all ilmt lie gains in the 
social, the unrestrained, and the frequent 
conversations with a friend, wlio is at 
once communicative and judicious?—wdiose 


opinions, on all subjects of literary kind, are 
foumled on good tn.ste, and exquisite feeling? 
It is one of tlie greatest ‘ pleasures of my 
memory ’ to recall in absence those conver¬ 


sations ; and if I do not. in direct terms 
mention with wliom I conversed, it is both 
because I have no permission, and my readers 
will have no doulit. 

The lirst intention of the poet must be to 
please ; for, if he means to instruct, he must 
render the instruction which he hopes to 
convey palatable and pleasant. I will not 
assume the lone of a moralist, nor promise 
that my relations shall be beneficial to man¬ 
kind ; but I have endeavoured, not un.suc- 
ce.s.sfully I (rust, that, in whatsoever I have 
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reliited or de^cnbed, there should be nothing 
Introduced which has a tendenc}* to excuse 
the vices of man, by associating with them 
sentiments that demand our respect, and 
talents that compel our admiration. There 
is nothing in these pages whieli has the 
mischievous elTect of confoundin' truth and 
error, or confusing our ideas of right and 
wrong. 1 know not which is most injurious 
to the yielding minds of the young, to render 
virtue less respectable by making its pos.ses- 
sors ridiculous, or by describing vice with so 
many fascinating qualities, that it is either 
lost in tlie as.semblage, or pardoned by the 
association. Man’s heart is .sullicienfly j)rone 
to make excuse for man^s infirmity ; and 
needs not the aid of poetry, or eloquence, to 
take from vice its native deformitv. A 
character may be respectable with all its 
faults, but it must not be made respectable 
by them. It is grievous when genius will 
condescend to place strong and evil spirits 
in a commanding view, or excite our pity 
and admiration for men of talents, degraded 


by crime, when struggling with misfortune. 
It is but too true that great and wicked men 
may be so presented to us, as to demand our 
applause, when they should excite our abhor¬ 
rence ; but it is surely for the interest of 
mankind, and our own self-direction, that we 
should ever keej) at unapproachable distance 
our respect and our reproach. 

I have one observation more to olTer. It 
may appear to some that aminister of religion, 
in the decline of life, should have no leisure 
for such amusements as these ; and for them 
1 have no reply but to those who are more 
indulgent to the propensities, the studies, 
and the habits of mankind, I offer some 
apology when I produce these volumes, not 
as the occupations of my life, but the fruits 
of my leisure, the employment of that time 
which, if not given to them, had passed in 
the vacuity of unrecorded idleness ; or had 
been lost in tlie indulgence of unregistered 
thoughts and fancies, that melt away in the 
instant they are conceived, and ' leave not 
a urack behind.* 


TALES OF THE HALI. 

BOOK I. THE HALL 


The Meeting of the Brothers, George and 
Richard—The Retirement of the elder to 
his native Village—Objects and Persons 
whom he found there—The Brother de¬ 
scribed in various Particulars—The Invita¬ 
tion and Journey of the younger—His 
Soliloquy and Arrival. 

The Brothers met who many a year had 
past 

Since their last meeting, and that seem’d 
their hist; 

They had no parent then or common friend 

Who might their hearts to mutual kindness 
bend ; 

Who, touching both in their divided state, 

Might generous thoughts and warm desires 
create ; 

For there are minds whom wc must first excite 

And urge to feeling, ere they can unite; 


As we niav hard and stubborn metals beat 
And blend together, if we duly heat. 

The elder, George, had past his threescore 
years, 

A busy actor, sway'd by hopes and fears 
Of powerful kind ; and he had fill'd the parts 
That try our strength and agitate our hearts. 
He married not, and yet he well approved 
The social state ; but then he rashly loved; 
Gave to a strong delusion all his youth, 

Led by a vision till alarm’d by truth : 

That vision past, and of that truth possest. 
His passions wearied and disposed to rest, 
George yet had will and power a place to 
choo.se, 

Where Hope might sleep, and terminate her 
views. 

He chose his native village, and the bill 
He climb’d a boy had its attraction still; 
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Witli that small brook beneath, where he 
would stand, 

And sloopin;; (ill tin* ht)IIow of his hand 
To qnrnch fh’ impatient thirst—then slop 
awhile 

To see the sun upon the waters smile, 
in that sweet weariness, when, Ion» denied, 
U’e drink and view the fountain thatsupplied 
1 he sparkliria; bliss—and feel, if not express. 
Our perfect ease in tliat sweet weariness. 

The oaksyettlourisirdin tliat fertilo^'round. 
Where still the church with lofty tower wjis 
found ; 

And .still that Hall, a tirst, a favourite view, 
Hut not the elms that form’d its avenue ; 
They fell eretteor^e arrivetl, or vet had stood. 
For he in reverence lield tho living wood, 
That widely spreads in earth the deepening 
root, 

.\nd lifts to heaven the still inspiring slioof; 
From age to age they till’d a growing space, 
Mut hid the mansion they were meant to 
grace. 

It was an ancient, venerable hall. 

And once surrounded by a moat and wall ; 

A part \»as added by a sfpiire of taste, 

\^ ho, while mivalued aeres ran to wade. 
Made spacious rooms, wheiieo he could look 
about, 

And mark iiu[)rovemet)(s as they rose with- 
out: ' i 

He till’d the moat, lie took tho wall away, ! 
He thiim'd (he park, and hade the view he 
gay : 

'I'lie scene was ricli. hut he w ho .diould behold 
Its worth was poor, and so the w hole w iw sold, i 
.lust then our merchant from his desk ' 
retired, 

.Wul made the purchase Iliathis heart de.siri'd; 
The Hall of Hinning, his delight a boy, ’ i 
That gave his fancy in her flight employ ; 

Here, from his father’s modest home, hegazod, 

It.s grandeur charm’d him, and its height ' 
amazed: '' | 

Work of past ages ; and the brick-lniill place ' 
W hero he resided was in much disgrace ; j 
But never in his fancy’s proudest dream 
Hid he the master of that matision seem ; 
Voung was he tlien, and little did lie know ’ 
\\ hat years on care and diligence bestow ; 

Now young no more, retired to views well 
known, 

He tinds that object of his awe his own; 


T 

ThcHaliatBiimingl—liowhe loves the gloom 
I That sun-excluding window gives the room; 
Those broad brown stairs on which he loves 
to tread ; 

Those beams within ; without, that length of 
lead, 

I On whicli the names of wanton boys appear, 
W ho died old men, and left memorials here, 
Carving.s of feet and hands, and knots and 
llower.'i, 

The fruits of busy minds in idle hours. 

Here, while our squire the modern part 
po.ssess’d, 

His partial eye upon the old would rest ; 
That best his comforts gave—this sooth’d 
his feelings best. 

^ Here day by day, withdrawn from busy life, 
No child t’ awake him, to engi\ge no wife, 
\\hen friends were absent, not to books 
inclined. 

He found a sadness steal upon his mind ; 
Sighing, the works of former lords to see, 

‘ I follow them,’ heeri.Hl, ‘ but who will follow 
me ? ’ 

Some ancit-nt men wluim he a boy had 
known 

He knew again, their changes were his own; 
Comparing now he viow’d tliem, and he felt 
riiat lime w ith him in lenient mooci had dealt; 
While .some the half-distinguisli'd features 
bore 

That he was tlouhlful if he saw before, 

And some in memory livtMl, whom he must 
see no more. 

Here (teorge had found, yet scareelv hoptsl 
to lind, 

Companion.s meet, minds littwl to his mind : 
Here, late and loth, the worthv rector came, 
From college dinners am! a fellow’s fame; 
Yet, liere when fix’d, was happy to behold 
So near a neighbour in a friend so old : 

Boys on one form they parted, now to meet 
In equal slate, their worships on one seat. 

Here were a sister-iiair, who seem'd to live 
With more respect than allluence cun give ; 
Although not ailluent, they, by naturegracevl. 
Had sense and virtue, dignity and taste; 
Their minds by sorrows, by misfortunes tried, 
Were vex’d and heal'd, were pain'd and 
purilnxl. 

Hither a siu»e physician came, and plann’d, 
W ith books his guides, im)>rovcments on his 
lam) ; 
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Nor lojis to niiiid than inulter would he j»ive : 
His noble thoughts, to know how spirits live 
And what is spirit ; him his friends advised 
To think with fear, but caution he despised. 
And hints of fear provoked liim till he dared 
Beyond himself, nor bold assertion spared 
But Hercely spoke, like those v.ho strongly 
feel, 

‘ Priests and their craft, enthusiasts and their 
zeal.’ 

More yet appear’d, of whom as we i)ro- 
ceed— 

Ah! yield not yet to languor—you shall read. 

Hut ere the events that from this meeting 
rose. 

Be they of pain or pleasure, we disclose, 

It is of custom, doubtless is of use, 

That we our heroes first should introduce. 

Come, then, fair Truth ! and let me clearly 
see 

The minds I paint, as they are seen in thee ; 
To me their merits and their faults impart ; 
Hive me to say, * frail being ! such thou 
art,’ 

And closely let me view llie naked Iminan 
heart. 

George loved to tliink; but as he late 
began 

To muse on all the grander thotights of man, 
He took a solemn and a .serious vieu’ 

Of his religion, and he found it true ; 

Firmly, yet meekly, he his mind applied 
To this great subject, and was satisfied. 

He then proceeded, not so much intent, 
But still in earnest, and to church he went: 
Although they found some difference in their 
creed, 

He and liis pastor cordially agreed ; 
Convinced that tliey who would the truth 
obtain 

By disputation, find their efforts vain ; 

The church he view’d as liberal minds will 
view, 

And there he fix’d his principles and pew. 

He saw, he thought he saw, how weakness, 
pride. 

And habit, draw seceding crowds aside : 
Weakness that loves on trifling points to 
dwell. 

Pride that at first from Heaven’s own worship 
fell, 

And habit, going where it went before, 

Or to the meeting or the tavern door. 


George loved the cause of freedom, but 
reproved 

All who with wild and i)oyisli aidoui' loved; 
Tho.'.e who believed they never covild be 
free, 

Except when fighting for (lieir liberty ; 

\\’ho by tlieir very clamour and complaint 
Invite coercion or enforce restraint : 

He thought a trust so great, so good a cause. 
Was only to be kei)t b}- guarding laus ; 

For public ble.ssing.s firmly to secure, 

We must a lessening of the good endure. 

The public waters are to none denied. 

All drink the stream, but only few must guide; 
There mtisl be reservoirs to hold supply, 
And channels form'd to send the ble.ssing by ; 

' The public good must be a private care. 
None all they would may have, but all a share: 

' ^<0 we must freedom with restraint enjoy, 

, What crowds po.ssess they will, uncheck'd, 
destroy; 

And hence, that freedom may to all be dealt, 
Guards mast be fix'd, and safety must be felt. 
So thought our squire, nor wish’d the guards 
t’ appear 

So strong, that safety might be bought too 
dear; 

The constitution was the ark that he 
Join’d to support with zeal and sanctity, 
Nor would expo.se it, as th’ accur.sed son 
His father’s ueakness, to be gazed upon. 

I for tliat freedom make, said he, my prayer, 
That suits with all, like atmospheric air ; 
That is to mortal man by heaven assign’d, 
Who cannot bear a pure and perfect kind : 
The lighter gas, that, taken in the frame, 
The spirit heats, and sets the blood in flame, 
Such is the freedom u hich when men ai)prove, 
They know not what a dangerous thing they 
love. 

George cho.se the company of men of sense, 
But could with wit ill moderate share dis¬ 
pense ; 

He wish’d in social ea.se liis friends to meet, 
When still he thought the female accent 
sweet; 

Well from the ancient, belter from the young, 
He loved the li-spings of the mother tongue. 
He ate and drank, as much as men who 
think 

Of life’s best pleasures, ought to eat or drink ; 
Men purely temperate might have taken less, 
But still he loved indulgence, not excess ; 
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Nor \rould alone the graiit,s of fortune taste, 
Hut shared tlic wealtli Ue judged it crime to 
waste, 

Atid thus obtain'd the sure reward of care; 
hor none can spend like him uho learns to 
spare. 

rime, thought, an<l trouble made the man 
appear— 

By nature shrewd—sarcastic and severe ; 
Still he was one whom those who fully knew 
Lstcem d and trusted, one correct and true; 
-Ml on his word with surety might depend, 
Kin<l as a man, and faithful as a friend : 

But him (he many know not, knew not cause 
in their new s(|uire for censure or ajiplause; 
Ask them, ‘ Who dwelt, witliin that lofty 
wall ? ' 

And they would say, ‘ tljegentleman was tall; 
l/ook <1 old when follow’d, but alert whetj met. 
And had .some vigour in his movements yet; 
He stoops, l)ut not as one inlirm ; and wears 
Dress that heroines his station and his years.’ 
Such was the man who from Ihc’world 
return’d, 

Nor friend nor foe ; lie prized it not, nor 
spurn’d ; 

Hut came and sat him in his village down, 
>afe from its smile, and careless of its frown : 
He, fairly looking into life’s lu'count, 

Saw frowns and favours were of like amount; 
And viewing all—his perils, prospects, purse, 
He said, ‘ (’ontent! ’tis well it is no worse.’ 
Through ways more rough had fortune 
Kk’haud led, 

The world he traversed was the book ho road ; 
Hcncc clashing notions and opinions strange 
Lodged in his mind ; all liable to change. 

By nature generous, open, daring, free, 
The vice he hated was hypocrisy : 

Koligioijs notions, in her latter years, 

His mother gave, admonish’d by her fears ; 
To these he added, as he chanced to road 
A pious work or learn a Christian creed : 

He heard the preacher by the highway side, 
Thochurch’steacher, and ihemcoting’sguide; 
And inixing all their matters in his brain. 
Distill d a sometliing he could ill explain ; 
But still it served him for his daily use, 

And kept iiis lively passions from abuse ; 
I'or he believed, and hold in reverence high, 
The truth so dear to man—‘ not all shall die.’ 
The minor portions of his creed hung loose, 

I'or time to sliajion and an whole produce; 


This love effected and a favourite maid, 

With clearer views,his lionestflame repaid; 
Hers was the thought correct, the hope 
suhlime, 

She shaped his creed, and did the work of time. 

He spake of freedom as a nation’s cause, 
And loved, like George, our liberty and laws; 
But had more youthful ardour to be free, 
And .stronger fears for injured liberty : 

With him, on various (piostions that arose, 
The monarch’s servants were the people’s 
foes; 

And though he fought with all a Briton’s zeal, 
He felt for France as Freedonrs children feel; 
Went far w ith her in what she thoughtreform, 
And hail’d the revolutionary storm ; 

^ et would not here, where there was least to 
win. 

And most to lose, the doubtful work begin; 
But look’d on changewith some religious fear, 
And cried, with lilia! dread, ‘ Ah ! come not 
here.’ 

His friends he did not as the thoughtful 
choose; 

Long to (leliborato was, he judged, to lose: 
Frankly he join’d the free, nor suffer’d pride 
Or doubt to part them, whomtheir fate allied; 
.Men with such minds at once each other aid, 

‘ Franknps.s,’ they cry, ‘ with frankness is 
repaid ; 

If honest, why suspect? if poor, of what 
afraid ? 

\^■ealth’8 timid votaries luav with caution 
move, 

Be it our wisdom to confide and love.’ 

So pleasures came, (not purchased first or 
plann’d,) 

But tlie chance pleasures that the poor com* 
luand ; 

They came but seldom, they remain’d not 
long, • 

Nor gave him time to question * arc they 
wrong ? ’ 

These he enjoy’d, and left to after time 
To judge the folly or decide the crime; 

S»ire had he been, he had perhaps been pure 
From this reproach—Init Richard was not 
sure— 

A’et from the sordid vice, the mean, the base, 
He stood aloof—death frown’d not like 
disgrace. 

With handsome figure, and with manly air. 
He pleased the sex, who all to him were fair; 
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With 6!ial love ho look’d on forms decay’d, 
And admiration’s debt to beauty paid ; 

On sea or land, wherever Richard went, 

He felt affection, and he found content; 
There was in him a strong presiding hope 
In fortune’s tempests, and it bore him up : 
But when that mystic vine his mansion graced, 
When numerous branches round his board 
were placed. 

When sighs of apprehensive love were heard 
Then first the spirit of the hero fear’d ; 

Then he reflected on the father’s part, 

And all an husband’s sorrow touch’d hisheart; 
Then thought he, ‘ Who will their assistance 
lend ? 

And be the children’s guide, the parent’s 
friend ? 

Who shall their guardian, their protector be ? 
I have a brother—Well!—and so has he.’ 
And now they met: a message—kind, ’tis 
true, 

But verbal only—ask’d an interview ; 

And many a mile, perplex’d by doubt and 
fear, 

Had Richard past, unwilling to api)ear— 

• How shall I now my unknown way explore, 
He proud and rich—I very ))ioud and poor? 
Perhaps my friend a dubious speecii mistook, 
And George may meet me with a stranger’s 
look ; 

'I'hen to my home when I return again, 

How shall I bear this business to explain, 
And tell of hopes raised high, and feelings 
hurt, in vain ? 

‘ How stands the case? My brother’s friend 
and mine 

Met at an inn, and sat them down to dine : 
When having settled all their own affairs, 
And kindly canvass’d sucli as wore not theirs. 
Just as my friend was going to retire, 

“ Stay!—you will see the brother of our 
squire,” 

Said his companion ; “ be his friend, and tell 
The captain that his brother loves him well 


And when he has no better thing in view, 
Will be rejoiced to see him—Now, adieu ! ” 
•Well! here I am ; and, Brother, take you 
heed, 

I am not come to flatter you and feed ; 

You shall no soother, fawner, hearer find, 

I will not brush your coat, nor smooth your 
mind ; 

I will not hear your tales the whole day long, 
Nor swear you’re right if I believe you wrong: 
Nor be a witness of the facts you state, 

Nor as my own adopt your love or hate : 

I will not earn my dinner when I dine, 

By taking all your sentiments for mine ; 

' Nor watch the guiding motions of your eye, 

' Before I venture question or reply ; 

Nor when you speak affect an awe profound, 
Sinking my voice, as if I fear’d the sound ; 

I Nor to your looks obediently attend, 

' The poor, the humble, the dependant friend : 
Yet son of that dear mother could I meet— 
But lo ! the mansion—’tis a fine old seat! ’ 
The Brothers met, with both too much at 
heart 

To be observant of each other’s part; 

‘ Brother, I’m glad,’was all that George could 
.say. 

Tlien stretch’d his hand, and turn’d his head 
away ; 

For he in tender tears had no delight, 

But scorn’d the thought, and ridiculed the 
sight; 

Yet now with pleasure, though with some 
surprise, 

He felt his heart o’erflowing at his eyes. 
Richard, mean time, made .some attempts 
to speak, 

Strong in liis purpose, in his trial weak ; 

^^'e cannot nature by our wishes rule, 

Nor at our will her warm emotions cool;— 
At length affection, like a risen tide, 

Stood still, and then seem’d slowly to subside; 
Each on the other’s looks had power to dwell, 
And Brother Brother greeted passing well. 
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At length the Brothers met, no longer tried I 
By tho.se strong feelings that in time subside ; 
Not (luetit yet their language, hut the eye 
And action spoke hotli question and reply ; 
Till the heart rested, and could caltnly feel, , 
Till tlie shook compass felt the .settlitigsteel; 

'J ill playful smiles on graver converse broke, 
And citlier speaker less aliruptly spoke : 

Still was there ofttimessilence, silence l)lest, 
Kxjiressive, thouglitful—their emotions’ rest; 
I’auses thatcame not from a want of thought, 
But want of ease, by wearied passion sought; 
For souls, when hurried by such powerful 
force. 

Host, and retrace thepleiisure of the course. 
They ditTer’d much ; yet might observers 
trace 

Likeness of features both in mind and face; 
I’ride they possess’d, that neither strove to 
hide. 

But not offensive, not obtrusive pride : 

Unlike had been their life, unlike the fruits, 
Of different tempers, studies, and pursuits ; 
Nay, in such varying scenes the men had 
moved, 

'Twas pa.ssing strange that aught alike they 
loved : 

But all distinction now was thrown apart, 
While these strong feelings ruled in either 
heart. 

.\s various colours in a jiainted hall. 

While it has rest, are seen distinctly all ; 

Till, whirl’d around by some exterior force. 
They all are blended in the rapid course : 

So in repoic, and not by passion sway'd. 

We .saw the ditTerence by their habits made; 
But, tried by strong emotions, they became 
Fill'd with one love, and were in heart the 
Siine; 

Joy to the face its own expression sent, 

And gave a likeness in the looks it lent. 

All now was .sober certainty ; the joy 
That no strong passions swell till they de¬ 
stroy : 


For they, like wine, our pleasures raise so high, 
That they subdue our strength,and then they 
die. 

George in his brother felt a growing pride, 

He wonder’d who that fertile mind supplied— 

* \\'here could the wanderer gather on his 
road 

Knov\ledge so various? how the mind this 
food ? 

No college train'd him, guideless through lus 
life, 

U ithout a friend—not so ! he has a wife. 

Ah ! had I married, I might now have seen 

My-No ! it never, never could have been; 

That long enchantment, that pernicious 
state !— 

True, I recover’d, but alas! too late — 

And here is Uichard.poor indeed—but—nay! 
'I'liis isself-torment — fooli-.h thoughts, away!’ 

F.;ise leads to habit, as Miccess to ease, 

He lives by rule wlio lives himself to please; 
For chatige is trouble, and a man of wealth 
Constilts his quiet as he guards his health ; 
And habit now on George had sovereign power, 
His actions all had their nccustoin’d hour: 
.\t the lix’d time he slept, he walk’d, he rea<l. 
Or sought his grounds, liis gruel, and his bed ; 
For every sejtson he with caution dress’d. 
And morn and eve luul the appropriate vest ; 
He talk'd of early mists, and night’s cold 
air, 

.And in one spot was fix'd his worship's chair. 

But not a custom vet on Hichard’s mind 
Had force, or him to certain modes contined; 
To him no joy such frequent visits jiaid. 

That habit l)y its beaten track was made: 
He was not one who at his ease could say, 

‘ We'll live to-morrow iis we lived to-day ; ’ 
But he and lus were as the ravens fed, 

As the day came it brought the daily bread. 
George, born to fortune, though of moder¬ 
ate kind, 

Was not in haste bis road throrigb life to fmd: 
His father early lost, his mother tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and—sigh’d, 
Wlum, for her widow’d hand, an amorous 
youth aj)plicd : 

' She still was young, and fell that she coulil 
share 

A lover's passion, and an husband’s care; 
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Yet past twelve years before her son was told, 
To his surprise, ‘ your father you behold.’ 

But he beheld not with his mother’s eye 
The new relation, and would not comply ; 

But all obedience, all connexion spurn’d, 

And fled their home, where he no more 
return’d. 

His father’s brother was a man whose mind 
Was to his business and his bank confined; 
His guardian care the captious nephew souglit, 
And was received, caress’d, advised, and 
taught. 

‘ That Irish beggar, whom your mother 
took. 

Does you this good, he sends you to your book; 
Yet love notbooks,beyond their proper worth, 
But when they fit you for the world, go forth: 
They are like beauties, and may blessings 
prove, 

When wo with caution study them, or love; 
But when to either we our souls devote, 

We grow unfitted for that world, and dote’ 
George to a school of higher class was sent. 
But he was ever grieving that he went: 

A still, retiring, musing, dreaming boy. 

He relish’d not their sudden bursts of joy ; 
Nor the tumultuous pleasures of a rude, 

A noisy, careless, fearless multitude : 

He had his own delights, as one who flies 
From every pleasure that a crowd supplies: 
Thrice he return’d, but then was weary grown, 
And was indulged with .studies of his own. 

Still could the rector and his friend relate 
The small adventures of that distant date ; 
And Kichard listen’d as they spake of time 
I’ast in that world' of misery and crime. 

Freed from hi.s school, a jiriest ofgentle kind 
Tlie uncle found to guide tlic nephew’s mind ; 
rieased with his teacher, George so long 

remain’d, , 

The mind was weaken’d by the store it gain d. 

His guardian uncle, then on foreign ground, 
No time to think of his improvements found ; 
Nor had the nephew, now to manhood grown, 
Talents or taste for trade or commerce shown, 
But shunn’d a world of which he little knew, 
Nor of that little did he like the view. 

His mother chose, nor I the choice upbraid, 
An Iri.sh soldier of an house decay’d, 

And passing poor, but precious in her eyes 
As she in his; they both obtain’d a prize. 
To do the captain justice, she might share 
tYhat of her jointure his afTair.s could spare: 


Irish he was in his profusion—true, 

But he was Irish in affection too ; 

And though he spent her wealth and made 
her grieve, 

He always said ‘ my dear,’ and ‘ with your 
leave.’ 

Him she survived : she saw his boy possess’d 
Of manly spirit, and then sank to rest. 

Her sons thus left, some legal cause required 
That they should meet, but neither this 
desired : 

George, a recluse, with mind engaged, was one 
tVho did no busines.s, with whom none was 
done ; 

tt'hose heart, engross’d by its peculiar care, 
Shared no one’s counsel—no one his might 
share. 

Kichard, a boy, a lively boy, was told 
Of his half-brother, haughty, stem, and cold ; 
And his boy folly, or his manly pride, 

Made hifn on measures cool and harsh decide: 

! So, when they met, a distant cold salute 
Was of a long-expected day the fruit; 

The rest by proxies managed, each with- 
dreu’, 

Ve.x’d by the business and the brother loO; 
But now thev met when time had calm’d the 
mind, 

Both wish’d for kindness, and it made them 
kind : 

(Jeorge had no wife or child, and was disposed 
To love the man on whom his hope reposed : 
Richard had both ; and those so wellbeloved, 
Husband and father were to kindness moved ; 
And thus th’ affections check’d, subdued, 
restrain’d, 

I Rose in their force, and in theirfulness reign'd. 
The bell now bids to dine: the friendly 
priest, 

Social and shrewd, the day’s delightincreased: 
Brief and abrupt their speeches while they 

dined, , , • j 

Nor were their themes of intellectual kind ; 
Nor, dinner past, did they to these advance, 
But left the subjects they discuss’d to chance. 
Richard, whose boyhood in the place uas 
spent. 

Profound attention to the speakers lent, 
Who spake of men ; and, as he heard a name, 
Actors and actions to his memory came: 
Then, too, the scenes he could distinctly trace, 
Here he had fought, and there had gain’d 


a race; 
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III that church-walk he had affrighted been, 
In that old tower he had a something seen ; 
U hat time, dismi.ss’d from school, he upward 
cast 


A fearful look, and trembled as he past. 

No private tutor Uichard’s parents sought, 
Made keen by hardship, and by trouble taught; 
They might have sent him—some the counsel 


gave— 


Seven gloomy winters of the North to brave, 
Where a few pounds would pay for board and 
bed, 


While the poor frozen bov was taught and fed; 
When, say helives, fair,freckled,hmkamllean. 

The lad returnsshrewd, subtle, close and keen; 
With all the northern virtues, and the rules 
Taught tot he thrifty in these thriving schools: 
There had he gone, and borne this trying part, 
Hut Richard’s mother had a mother’s heart. 
Now srpiire aiul rector were return’d to 
school, • 

And spoke of him who there had sovereign 
rule: ^ 


He was, it seem’d, a tyrant of the sort 
Who make thecriesof tortured hoys liissport; 
One of a race, if not extinguish’(i, tamed, 

'I'he dogger now is of the act ashamed ; 

But this great mind all mercy’s calls with- 
stood, j 


This Holofernes was a man of blood. 

Students,’ he said, ‘ like horses on the road 
Must well be lash’d before they take the load : 
Ihey may be willing for a time to run, 

But you must whip them ere the work be done: 
lo tell a boy, that, if he will improve, 

I lis friends will jiraise him,and his parents love, 


j Is doing nothing—he has not a doubt 
But they will love him, nav, applaud, with¬ 
out: 

bet no fond sire a boy’s ambition trust, 

, To make him study, let him see he must.’ 

Such his opinion ; and to prove it true. 
At least sincere, it was his practice too : 
riuto they call'd him, and they named him 
well, 

i 'Twas not an heaven where he was pleased 
' to dwell : 

; From him a smile was like the Greenland sim, 
SnrprisiTig, nay portentous, when it shone ; 
Or like the lightning, for the sudden flash 
! Prepared the children for the thunder’s crash. 

0 ! had Narcissa, when she fondly kis-s’d 
The weeping boy whom she to school dis¬ 
miss’d, 

Ha(l she beheld him shrinking from the arm 
I plifted high lo do the greater harm, 

Then seen her darling stript, and (liat puro 
\yhite. 

And—0 ! her soul had fainted at the sight; 
Atid with (hose looks that lovo could not 
withstand, 

She would have cried, ‘ Barbarian, hold thv 
haml ! ’ 

In vain ! no grief to this stern soul could 
speak, 

No iron-tear roll down this Pluto’s cheek. 

Tims far they went, half earnest, half in 
jest. 

Then turn <1 to themes of deeper interest; 
While Uiehard’s mind, that for awliile had 
stray’d. 

Call'd homeits powers, and ducuttenlionpaid. 
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Me name the world a school, for dav by 
day 

We something learn, (ill we are call’d away; 
The scliool we name a uorld.-for vice and 
pam, 

l-raud and coiUenlioii, there begin to reign; 


And much, in fact, this lessor world can 
show 


Of grief and crime that in the greater grow’. 
‘ Toil saw.’ said George, ‘in that still-hated 
school, 


How the meek suffer, how the haughty rule; 
There .soft, ingenuous, gentle minds endure 
Ills (Imt ease, time, and friendship fail to 
cure: 


There (he best hearts, and those, who slirink 
from sin, 

Mnil some sedueing imp to draw (hem in ; 
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Who takes infernal pleasure to impart 
The strongest poison to the purest heart. 
Call to your mind this scene—Yon boy 
behold : 

How hot the vengeance of a heart so cold ! 
See how he beats, whom he had just reviled 
And made rebellious—that imploring child : 
Ho.w fierce his eye, how merciless his blou s, 
And how his anger on his insult grows ; 

You saw this Hector and his patient slave, 
Th’ insulting speech, the cruel blows he gave. 

* Mix’d with mankind, his interest in hi.s 
sight, 

We found this Nimrod civil and polite; 
There was no triumph in his manner seen, 
He was so humble you might tliink him mean: 
Those angry passions slept till he attain'd 
His purposed wealth, and waked when that 
was gain’d ; 

He then resumed the native wrath and pride. 
The more indulged, as longer laid aside ; 
Wife, children, servants, all obedience pay, 
The slaves at school no greater slaves than 
they. 

No more deiiendant, he resumes tlie rein. 
And shows the school-bov turbulence again. 

‘ Were I a poet, I would say, he brings 
To recollection some impetuous .springs; 

."^ee! one that i.ssnes from its bumble source. 
To gain new powers, and run its noi.sy course ; 
FroMiy and fierce among the rocks it goes. 
And threatens all that bound it or oi)i)ose : 
Till wider grown, and finding large increase. 
Tliough boundedstilljit moves along in j)eace; 
And as its waters to tlje ocean glide. 

They bear a busy people on its tide; 

But there arrived, and from its channel free, 
Those swelling waters meet the mighty sea; 
With Ihreat'ning force the new-fonn’d billows 
swell, 

And now affright the crowd they bore so well.’ 

‘ Yet,’ said the rector, ‘ all these early signs 
Of vice are lost, and vice itself declines ; 
Religion counsels, troubles, sorrows rise. 

And the vile spirit in the conflict dies. 

‘ Sir Hector Blane, the champion of the 
school, 

Was very blockhead, but was form’d for rule: 
Learn he could not; he said l)e could not 
learn, 

But he profess’d it gave him no concern: 
Books were his horror, dinner his delight, 
And his amusement to shake hands and fight; 


Argue he could not, but in case of doubt, 

Or disputation, fairly box’d it out: 

I This was his logic, and his arm so strong, 

I Ilis cause prevail’d, and he was never w rong; 

I But so obtu.se—you must have seen bis look, 
Desponding, angry, puzzled o’er his book. 

‘ Can you not see him on the morn that 
proved 

His .skill in figures ? Pluto’s self was moved— 
“Come, six times five?” th’ impatient 
teacher cried ; 

^ In vain, the pupil shut his eyes, and sigh’d. 
“ Try, six times count your fingers ; how he 
stands !— 

Your fingers, idiot! “ What, of both my 
hand.s ? ” 

I 

‘ With parts like these his father felt as¬ 
sured, 

In busy times, a ship might be procured ; 
He too wa.s pleased to be so early freed, 

He now could fight,and he in time might read. 
So he has fought, and in bis country’s cause 
Has gain’d him glory, and our hearts’ 
aj)j)lause. 

No more the blustering boy a school defies, 
W'e see the hero from the tyrant rise, 

And in the captain’s worth tlie .student’s 
dulness dies.’ 

’ Be all allow’d ; ’ the squire, * I give 

Praise to his actions ; jnay tludr glory live! 
Nay, I will hear him in liis rij)er age 
Fight his good ship, and with (lie foe engage ; 
Nor will I quit liim when the cowards fly, 
Although, like them, I dread his energy. 

‘ But still, my friend, that ancienf spirit 
reigns, 

Ilis powers support the credit of his brains, 
Insisting ever that he must be right, 

And for his reasons still prepared to fight. 
Let him a judge of England’s prowess be, 
And all her floating terrors on the sea ; 

But this contents not, this is not denied. 

He claims a right on all things to decide; 

A kind of patent-wisdom, and he cries, 

“ ’Tis so ! ” and bold the hero that denies. 
Thus the boy-.spirit still the bosom nile.s, 
And the world's maxims were at first the 
school’s.’ 

‘ No doubt,’ said Jacques, ‘ there are in 
minds the seeds 

Of good and ill, the virtues and the weeds ; 

But is it not of study the intent 

This growth of evil nature to prevent ? 
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To check Hk* progress of each idle shoot 

That might retard the ripening of the fruit? 

Our purpose certain ! and we much efTect, 

Wesomethingcure,and something wecorrcet; 

But do your utmost, when the man you see, 

You find him what you saw the boy would be, 

Disguised a little ; but we still behold 

What pleased and what offended us of old. 

Years from the mind no nativestain remove. 

But lay the varnish of the world above. 

^till, when lie cati, he Iove.s to step aside 

And be the boy, without a cheek or guide; 

In the old wanderings he with pleasure strays, 

.Vnd reassumes the bliss of earlier days. 

% 

' [ left at school tlie boy with pensive look. 
Whom some great patron order’d to his book. 
Who from his mother’s cot reluctant came, 
And gave miflord, for tins comp.ission, fame ; 
Who, told of all his patron’s merit, sigh'd, 

I know not why, in sorrow or in pride; 

And would, with vex’d and troubled spirit, 
cry, 

“ I am not ha|)py ; let your envy <lie.’' 

Him left [ with you; who, perhaps, can tell 
If fortune bless’d him, or what fate befell : 

I yet remember how the irllers ran 
To see the carriage of the godlike man. 

When prido restrain’d me; yet I thought the 
ilced 

Was noble, too,—and how did it succeed ? ’ 
Jaccpies answer’d not till he hadhackwanl 
cast 

His view, and dwelt upon the evil past ; 
Then, as he sigh’d, hestniled;—from folly rise 
Such smiles, and misery willcreate such sighs. 
And Richard now from his abstraction broke, 
histening attentive as the rector spoke. 


• This noble lord was one dispo.sed to try 
And weigh t!ie worth of each new luxury ; 
Now, at a certain time, in plejLsant mood, 
He fried the luxury of doing good ; 

For this he idiose a widow’s handsome boy. 
Whom he would first improve, and then 
employ. 

The hoy was gentle, modest, civil, kind, 

But not for liustling through the world 
ilesign’d; 

Reserved in manner, with a little gloom, 
Apt to retire, hut never to a.ssume; 

Possess'd of pride that he could not subdue. 
Although he kept his origin in view. 


Him sent my lord to school, and this became 
\ theme for praise, and gave his lordship 
fame ; 

j But when the boy wa.s told how great his debt. 
Ho proudly ask’d, “ is it contracted yet ? ” 

‘ With care he studied, and with some 
success; 

His patience great, but his acquirements less: 
Yet when he hoard that Charles would not 
excel. 

Ills !ordshipanswer’d,with a smile, “’liswell; 
Let him proceed, and do the best he can, 

I want no pedant, but a u.seful man.’’ 

* The speech was heard, and praise wa.s 
amply dealt, 

His lordship felt it, and he said he felt— 

•' It is delightful,” he observwl, * to raise 
j And foster merit,—it is more than praise.” 

• Five years at school th' industrious boy 

had past, 

•• And what,” was whisper’d, • will be done 
at last ? ” 

My lord Wiis troubled, for he did not mean 
To have his bounty watch'il and overseen ; 
Bounty that sleeps when men applaud no 
more, 

I * 

The generous act that waketl their prai.se 
before; 

The deed wjts pleasant while the praise was 
new, 

But none the progress would with wonder 
view: 

It M’as a debt contractiHl ; he who pays 
A debt is just, but must not look for praise: 
The deed that once had fame must still 
proceetl, 

I Though fame no more proclaims • how great 
I the deed ! ” 

The hoy i.s taken from his mother’s side, 

And he who took liim must he now his guide. 

! But this, alas ! instead of bringing fame, 

A tax, a trouble, to my lord became. 

_ • 

• The hoy is dull, you say,—why then by 
trade, 

j By law, by physic, nothing can be made; 

I If a small living—mine are both too large, 
j .\nd then the college is a cursed charge: 

[ The sea is open ; should he there display 
j Signs of dislike, he cannot run away.’’ 

* Now Charles, who acteil no heroic part. 
And fell no seaman’s glory warm his heart, 
Refusetl the offer—anger touch’d my lord.— 
” He does not like it—(.lood, upon my w ord — 
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If I at college place him, he will need 
Supplies for ever, and will not succeed ;— 
Doubtless in me ’tis duty to provide 
Not for his comfort only, but his pride— 

Let him to sea ! ”—Reheard the words again, 
^^’ith promise join’d—with threat'ning ; all 
in vain : 

Charles had his own pursuits ; for aid to these 
He had been thankful, and had tried to please; 
But urged again, as meekly as a saint, 

Ho humbly begg’d to stay at home, and 
paint. 

•* Ves, pay some dauber, that this stubborn 
fool 

May grind his colours, and may boast his 
school.” 

‘ As both persisted, “ Choose, good sir, 
your May,” 

The peer exclaim’d, “ I have no more to say. 
I seek your good, but I have no command 
Upon your will, nor your desire withstand.” 

‘ Resolved and firm, yet dreading to offend, 
Charles pleaded geuius with his noble friend : 
•• Genius ! ” he cried, “ the name that triflers 
give 

To their strong uishes without pains to live; 
Genius ! the plea of all who feel desire 
Of fame, yet grudge the labours that acquire: 
But say ’tis true; how poor, how late the 
gain, 

And certain ruin if the hope be vain ! ” 
Then to the world appeal’d my lord, and cried, 
“ Whatever happens, I am justified.” 

Nay, it was trouble to his soul to find 
There was such hardness in the human mind: 
He wash’d his hands before the world, and 
swore 

That he ” such minds would patronize no 
more.” 

‘ Now Charles his bread by daily labours 
sought. 

And this his solace, “ so Corregio wrought.” 
Alas, poor youth ! however great his name. 
And Ivumble thine, thy fortune was the same: 
Charles drew and painted, and some praise 
obtain’d 

Forcare and pains; but little more wasgain’d: 
Fame was his hope, and hecontemptdisplay’d 
For approbation, when ’twas coolly paid : 
His daily tasks he call’d a waste of mind, 
Ve.x’d at his fate, and angry with mankind: 
“ Thus have the blind to merit ever done, 
And Genius mourn’d for each neglected son.” 


‘ Charles murmur’d thus, and angry and 
alone 

Half breathed the curse, and half suppress’d 
the groan; 

Then still more sullen grew, and still more 
proud. 

Fame so refused he to himself allow’d, 
Crowds in contempt he held, and all to him 
was crowd. 

‘ If aught on earth, the youth his mother 
loved. 

And, at her death, to distant scenes removed. 
‘ Years past away, and where he lived, and 
how, 

Was then unknown—indeed we know not 
now; 

But once at twilight walking up and down, 
In a poor alley of the mighty town, 

Where, in her narrow courts and garrets, hide 
The grieving sons of genius, u’ant, and pride, 
I met him musing: sadness I could trace. 
And conquer’d hope’s meek anguish,in his face. 
See him I must: but I with ease address’d, 
And neither pity nor surprise express’d ; 

I strove both grief and pleasure to restrain, 
But yet I saw that I u'as giving pain. 

He said, with quick’ning pace, as loth to hold 
A longer converse, that “ the day was cold. 
That he was well, that I had scarcely light 
To aid my steps,” and bade me then good 
niglit! 

‘ I saw him next wliere he had lately come, 
A silent pauper in a crowded room ; 

I heard his name, but he conceal’d his face, 
To his sad mind his misery was disgrace : 

In vain I strove to combat his disdain 

Of my compassion-“ Sir, I pray refrain; ” 

For I had left niy friends and stepp’d aside, 
Because I fear’d his unrelenting pride. 

‘ He then was sitting on a workhouse-bed, 
And on the naked boards reclined his head, 
Around u’ere children with incessant cry. 
And near was one, like him, about to die; 
A broken^chair’s deal bottom held the store 
That he required—he soon would need no 
more ; 

A yellow tea-pot, standing at liis side. 

From its half spout the cold black tea sup¬ 
plied. 

‘ Hither, it seem’d, the fainting man was 
brought, 

Found without food.—it was no longer 
sought: 
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For his employers knew not whom they paid, 
Nor where to seek him whom tliey wish’d to 
aid : 

Here brought, some kind attendant he 
address’d, 

And sought some trifles whicli he yet pos¬ 
sess’d ; 

Then named a liglitless closet, in a room 
Hired at stnall rate, a garret’s deepest gloom. 
They sought the region, and they brought 
liim all 

That he his own, his proper wealth could call: 
A better coat, less pieced ; some linen neat, 
Not whole ; and papers many a valued siieet; 
Designs and drawings; these, at his desire, 
Were placed before him at the chamber tire, 
And while th’ admiring people stood togaze. 
He, one by one, committed to the blaze, 
Smiling in spleen ; but one he held awhile, 
Anri gave it to tlie flames, and could not smile. 

• The sickening man—for such appear’d 
the fact— 

Just in his need, would not a debt contract; 
Hut left his poor apartment for the bed 
1 hat earth might yield him, or some way- 
sid(* shed ; 

Here lie was found, and to this place convey’d, 
\yiicre he might rest, and his last debt be paid: 
I'anu* Wivs his wish, but he so far from fame. 
That no one knew his kindred, or his name’ 
Hr by what means he hv(*d, or from what 
place ho came. I 

‘ I’oor Charles! unnoticed by thy tilled 
friend. 

Thy days had calmly past, in peace thine end : ’ 
I.ed by thy patron’s vanity astray. 

Thy own misled thee in thy trackless way, 
Urging thee on by hope absurd and vain, 
^Vhe^e never peace or comfort smiled again ! 

‘Once more I .saw him,when hisspirits fail’d, 

And my desire to aid liim then prevail’d ; 
lit* show'd a softer feeling in his eye. 

And watch’d my looks, and own’d the 
sympathy : 

1 was now the calm of wearied pride; so long 
As he had strength was his resentment strong. 
Hut. in such place, >vith strangers all around. 
And they such strangers, to liave sometliing ■ 
found 

Allied to his own Ireart, an early friend, 

One, only one, wlio would on him attend, 
Togive and take a look ! at this his journey’s 
end : 


One link, however slender, of the chain 
That held him where he could not long 
remain ; 

The one sole interest!—No, he could not now 
Retain his anger ; Nature knew not how; 
And so there came a softness to his mind’ 
And he forgave the usage of mankind. 

His cold long lingers now werepress’d tomine, 
And his faint smile of kinder thoughts gave 
sign ; 

His lips moved often as he tried to lend 
His words their sound, and softly whisper’d 
“ friend I ” 

Not without comfort in the thought express’d 
Hy that calm look with which he sank to rest.’ 


‘ The man,’ said George, ‘ you see, through 
life retain’d 

The boy’s defects ; his virtues too remain’d. 

” Hut where are now those minds so light 
and gay, 

So forcwl on study, so intent on play, 
Swe|)t,by the world’s rude blasts, from hope’s 
dear views away ? 

.'^ome grieved for long neglect in earlier times, 
Some sad from frailties, some lamenting 
crimes; 

Thinking, with sorrow, on the .season lent 
For noble purpo.so, and in trifling spent; 
.\nd now, at Ia,st, when they in earnest view 
The nothings done—what work they find to 
do ! 

Whore is that virtue that the generous boy 
Felt, and resolve<l that nothing should do¬ 
st roy ? 

He who with noble indignation glow’d 
When vice had triumph? m’Iio his fear 
bestow’d 

On injured merit ? he who would possess 
Power, Init to aid the children of distress! 
Who has such joy in generous actions shown. 
And so sincere, they might be call’d his own ; 
Knight, liero, patriot, martyr! on whose 
tongue, 

And potent arm, a nation’s welfare hung ; 
He who to ])ublic misery brouglit relief. 

And sootluHl the anguish of domestic grief. 
Where now this virtue’s fervour, spirit, zeal? 
\N ho fell so warmly, has he ceased to feel ? 
The boy’s emotions of that noble kind, 

Ah! sure tlT experiencinl man has not 
resign’d ; 
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Or are these feelings varied ? lias the knight, Mild as the morn in summer, lirm as truth, 
^'i^tue’s own champion, now refused to tight ? And graced witli wisdom in the bloom of 
Is the deliverer turn’d th’ oppressor now? | youth. 


Has the reformer dropt the dangerous vow ? 
Or has the patriot’s bosom lost its heat, 

And forced him, shivering, to a snug retreat? 
Is such the grievous lapse of human pride ? 
Is such the victory of the worth untried ? 

• Here will I pause, and then review the 

shame 

Of Harry Bland, to hear his parent’s name; 
That mild, that modest boy, whom well we 
knew. 

In him long time the secret sorrow grew ; 
He wept alone; then to his friend confess’d 
The grievous fears that his pure mind op¬ 
press’d ; 

And thus, when terror o’er his shame obtain’d 
A painful conquest, he his case explain’d : 
And tirst his favourite question’d—“ Willie, 
tell, 

Do all the wicked people go to hell ? ” 

• Willie with caution answer’d, *' Yes, they 

do, 

Or else repent; but what is this to you ? ” 
0 ! yes, dear friend : ” he then his tale 
began— 

He fear’d his father was a wicked man, 

Nor had repented of his naughty life ; 

The wife he had indeed was not a wife. 

Not as my mother was ; the servants all 
Call her a name—I’ll whisper what they 
call. 

She saw’ me weep, and ask’d, in high disdain, 
If tears could bring my mother back again ? 
This I could bear, but not when she pretends 
Such fond regard, and what I speak com¬ 
mends ; 

Talks of my learning, faw’ning wretch! and 
tries 

To make me love her,—love! when I despise. 
Indeed I had it in my heart to say 
Words of reproach, before I came away ; 
And then my father’s look is not the same, 
He puts his anger on to hide his shame. 

‘With all these feelings delicate and nice, 
This dread of infamy, this scorn of vice, 

He left the school, accepting, though with 
pride, 

His father’s aid—but there would not reside ; 
He married then a lovely maid, approved 
Of every heart as w’orthy to be loved ; 


‘ How is it, men, when they in judgment sit 
On the same fault, now censure, now acquit ? 
Is it not thus, that here we view the sin, 

I And there the powerful cause that drew us in ? 
I ’Tis not that men are to the evil blind, 

But that a different object fills the mind, 
j In judging others we can see too well 
Their grievous fall, but not how grieved they 
I fell ; 

Judging ourselves, we to our minds recall, 
Not how we fell, but how we grieved to fall. 

* Or could this man, so vex’d in early time, 
By this strong feeling for his father’s crime, 

I Who to the parent’s sin was barely just, 
j And mix’d with filial fear the man’s disgust; 
Could he, without some strong delusion, quit 
I The path of duty, and to shame submit ? 
Cast off the virtue he so highly prized, 

‘‘ And be the very creature he despised ? ” 

“ A tenant’s wife, half forward, half afraid, 
Features, it seem’d, of powerful cast display’d, 
That bore down faith and duty ; comn^on 
fame 

Speaks of a contract that augments the shame. 

• There goes he, not unseen, so strong the 
will, 

And blind the wish, that bear him to the mill ; 
There he degraded sits, and strives to please 
The miller’s children, laughing at his knees; 
And little Dorcas, now familiar grown. 

Talks of her rich papa, and of her own. 

He WOOS the mother’s now precarious smile 
By costly gifts, that tempers reconcile ; 
M’hile the rough husband, yielding to the pay 
That buys his absence, growling stalks away. 
‘Tis said th’ offending man will sometimes 
sigh, 

And say, “ My God, in what a dream am I ? 
1 will awake : ” but, as the day proceeds. 
The weaken’d mind the day’s indulgence 
needs ; 

Hating himself at every step he takes. 

His mind approves the virtue he forsakes. 
And yet forsakes her. 0! how sharp the pain, 
Our vice, ourselves, our habits to disdain; 
To go where never yet in peace we went, 

To feel our hearts can bleed, yet not relent; 
To sigb, yet not recede; to giieve, yet not 
repent! ’ 


0. n. 
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BOOK IV. ADVENTURES OF RICHARD 


Meeting of the Brothers in the Morning- 
Pictures, Mu-sie, Books—The Autumnal 
Walk—The r’arm—The Flock—Effect of 
Ketireinent upon the Mind—Dinner— 
Richard's Adventure at Sea—(Jeorge in¬ 
quires into the Education of his Brother— 
Richard’s account of his Occupations in his 
early Life; his Pursuits, Associations, Par¬ 
tialities, Affections, and Feelings—His Love 
of Freedom—The Society he chose—The | 
Friendships he engaged in—and the Habits 
Ih' contracted. I 


Eight days had pivst; the Brothers now 
could meet 

With ease, and take the customary seat. 
‘These,’ said the host, for lie perceived 
where stray’d 

His brother’s eye, and what he now survey'd ; 

' These are the costly trifles that we buy. 
Urged by the strong demands of vanity, 

The thirst and hunger of a mind diseased, 
Tliat must with purchased flattery be 
appeased ; 

But yet, ’tis true, the tilings that you behold 
Serve to amuse us as we’re getting old : 
These pictures, as I heard our artists say, 
Are genuine all, and I believe they may ; 
They cost flu* genuine sums, and I siiould 
grieve 

If, being willing, I could not believe. 

And tliere is music ; when the ladies come. 
With their keen looks they scrutinize the room 
To see what pleases, and I must expect 
To yield them jdeasure, or to find neglect: 
For, as attractions from our person fly. 

Our purses, Richard, must tlie want supply; 
Yet would it vex me could the tritlers know 
That they can shut out comfort or bestow. 

‘ But see this room: here, Richard, you will 
find 

Books for all palates, food for every mind ; 
This readers term the over-new delight, 

And .so it is, if minds have appetite: 

Mine once was craving; great my joy, in¬ 
deed, 

Had I posse.ss’d such food when I could feed ; 

When at the call of everv new-born wish 

% 

I could have keenly relish’d every dish— 

« * 


Now, Richard, now, I stalk around and look 
Upon the dress and title of a book, 

Try half a j»age, and then can taste no more, 
But the dull volume to itvS place restore; 
Begin a second slowly to jieruse. 

Then cast it by, and look about for news 
The news itself grows dull in long debates,— 
I skip, and see what the conclusion states ; 
And many a speech, with zeal and study made 
('old and resisting spirits to persuade. 

Is lost on mine; alone, we cease to feel 
What crowds admire, and wonder at their 
zeal. 

‘ But how the day ? No fairer will it be ? 
Walk you? Alas ! ’tis requisite for me— 
Nay, let me not jirescribe—my friends and 
guests are free.’ 


It was a fair and mild autumnal sky, 

.\nd earth’s ripe treasures met th’ admiring 
eye. 

As a ricli beauty, when her bloom is lost. 
Appears with more magnificence and cost: 
The wet and heavy grass, where feet had 
stray’d. 

Not yet erect, the wanderer’s way betray’d; 
Showers of the night had .swell’d tiiedeep’ning 
rill. 

The morning breeze had urged the quick’ning 
mill; 

Assembled rooks had wing’d their sea-ward 
flight. 

By the same pa^ssage to return at night. 
While proudly o’er them hung the steady kite, 
Then turn’d him back, and left the noisy 
throng. 

Nor deign’d to know them as he sail’d along. 
Long yellow leaves, from oziers, strew’d 
around, 

Choked the small stream, and hush’d the 
feeble sound ; 

While the dead folii\gedropt from loftier trees 
Our squire beheld not with bis wonle<t ease, 
But to his own reflt'ctions made reply, 

And said aloud, ‘Yes! doubtless wo nm.st 
die.’ 

* Wo must; ’ said Richard,' and we would 
not live 

To feel what dotage and decay will give; 
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But we yet taste whatever we behold, 

The morn is lovely, though the air is cold : 
There is delicious quiet in this scene, 

At once so ricli, so varied, so serene ; 
Sounds too delight us,—each discordant tone 
Thus mingled please, that fail to please alone; 
This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook, 
The farm-yard noise, the woodman at yon 
oak— 

See, the axe falls !—now listen to the stroke! 
That gun itself, that murders all this peace, 
Adds to the charm, because it soon must 
cease.’ 

‘ No doubt,’ said George, ‘ the country has 
its charms ! 

My farm behold ! the model for all farms ! 
Look at that land—you find not there a weed, 
We grub the roots, and suffer none to seed. 

‘ To land like this no botanist will come. 
To seek the precious ware he hides at home ; 
Pressing the leaves and flowers with effort 
nice, 

.\s if they came from herbs in Paradise ; 

Let them their favourites with my neighbours 
see, 

They have no—what ?—no habitat with me. 

‘ Now see my flock, and hear its glory ;— 
none 

Have that vast body and that slender bone ; 
They are the village boast, the dealer’s theme. 
Fleece of such staple ! flesh in such esteem ! ’ 

‘ Brother,’ said Kichard, ‘ do I hear aright ? 
Does the land truly give so much delight ? ’ 
‘So says my bailiff: sometimes I have tried 
To catch the joy, but nature has denied ; 

It w’ill not be—the mind has had a store 
Laid up for life, and will admit no more : 
Worn out in trials, and about to die. 

In vain to these we for amusement fly; 

We farm, we garden, we our poor employ. 
And much command, though little we enjoy ; 
Or, if ambitious, we employ our pen, 

We plant a desert, or we drain a fen ; 

And—here, behold my medal!—this will show , 
What men may merit when they nothing ' 
know.’ 

‘ Vet reiison here,’ said Richard, ‘ joins 
with pride :— ’ 

‘ I did not ask th’ alliance,’ George replied— 

‘ I grant it true, such trifle may induce 
A dull, proud man to wake and be of use; 
And there are purer pleasures, that a mind 
Calm and uninjured may in villas find ; 
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But where th' affections l>ave been deeplv 
tried, 

U ith other food that mind must be supplied ; 
’Tis not in trees or medals to impart 
The powerful medicine for an aching heart; 
The agitation dies, but there is still 
The backward spirit, the resisting will. 

Mad takes his body to a country seat, 

But minds, dear Richard, have their own 
retreat; 

Oft when the feet are pacing o’er the green 
The mind is gone where never gra.ss w as seen. 
And never thinks of hill, or vale, or plain, 
Till want of rest creates a sense of pain, 

That calls that wandering mind, and brings 
it home again. 

No more of farms : but here I boast of minds 
That make a friend the richer when he finds ; 
These shall thou see;—but, Richard, be it 
known, 

Who thinks to see must in his turn be 
shown :— 

But now farewell ! to thee will I re.sigii 
Woods, walks, and valleys! take them till 
we dine.’ 


The Brothers dined, and with that plenteous 
fare 

That seldom fails to dissipate our care, 

At least the lighter kind ; and oft prevail.s 
When reason, duty, nay, when kindness fails. 
Yet food and wine, and all that mortals ble.ss 
Lead them to think of peril and distress; 
Cold, hunger, danger, solitude, and pain. 
That men in life’s adventuroits wavs sustain. 
‘ Thou hast sail’d far, dear brother,’ said 
the ’squire— 

• Permit me of these unknown lands t’ inquire. 
Lands never till’d, where thou hast wondering 
been, 

And all the marvels thou bast beard and seen : 
Do tell me something of the miseries felt 
In climes where travellers freeze, and where 
they melt; 

And be not nice,—we know’ ’tis not in men, 
Who travel far, to hold a steady pen : 

Some will, ’tis true, a bolder freedom take. 
And keep our wonder always wide awake; 
We know of those whose dangers far exceed 
Our frail belief, that trembles as we read ; 
Such as in deserts burn, and thirst, and die, 
Save a last gasp that they recover by : 
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Tlien, tOD, their ha/.iird from ii tyrant’s arms, 

A tiger’s fury, ur a lady’s cluirms; 

Beside th’ accumulated evils borne 
From the bold outset to the safe return. 

These men abuse; but, thou hast fair pretence 
To molest dealing, and to mild good sense; 
Then let me hear thy struggles and escapes 
In thi far lands of crocodiles and apes : 

Sa\, liasi tliou. Bruce-like, knelt upot» the bed 
W'liofetlieyoimg Nile uplifts his branchy head? 
})r b.vn partaker of tli’ imludlow’d feast, 
Where beast-like man devours his felloa- 
be vst, 

An 1 churn'd the bleeding life ? while each 
great dame 

And sovereign beauty bade adieu to shame ? 
Or did the storm, that thy wreck’d pinnace 
bore. 

finpel tie*'! gjisping on some \mknown shore; 
Wiiere, uhen thv beard and nails were savage 
^ row 11 , 

Some swarthy princess look thee for her own, 
Some danger-dreading Varioo, who, kind, 
Sent thee asvav, and, prudent, staid behind? 

* (oin*—I am ready wonders to receive, 
I’rone to assent, and willijig to believe.’ 

Kicliard replied : ‘ It must be known, to you, 
Tint tales improbable may yet bo true ; 

And yet it is a foolish thing to tell 
A tale tlial shall he judged improbable; 
While some impossibilities appear 
So like tlie truth, that we assenting hear: 
Vet, with your leave, I venture to relate 
A chaiu'c-atTair, and fact alone will state; 
d’hough, 1 confess, it may susj>icion breed. 
And you ntay cry, “ Improbable, indeed ! ” 

‘ When first I tried the sea, I took a trip, 
But duty none, in a relation’s sliip ; 

Tims, unengaged, I felt my spiritvS light, 
Kept care at distance, and put fear to llight , 
Oft lliis same spirit in my friends prevail’d, 
Buoyant in dangers, rising when assail d; 
Wlien, as the gale at evening died away, 
And die it will with the retiring day, 


The stiffening gale bore up the growing wave. 
And wilder motion to my madness gave : 

Oft have 1 since,when thoughtfid and at rest, 
Believed some maddening power my mind 
possess’d ; 

Fur, in an instant, a-s the stern sank low, 

(How moved 1 knew not—hat can madness 
know ?) 

(’banco that direction to my motion gave, 

And plunged me headlong in the roaring wave: 
Swift Hew the parting ship,—the fainter light 
Withdrew,—or horror took them from my 

‘ All w;is confused above, beneath, around; 
All sounds of terror; no ilistinguish’d sound 
Could reach me, now on sweeping surges tost, 
And tlien between the rising billows lost; 

An umlelimKl sensation stopp’d my breath; 
Disoriler'd views and t hreat’ning signs of death 
Met in one moment, and a terror gave— 

I cannot paint it—to the moving grave. 

My thoughts were all distressing, lmrrie<l, 

I mix'd, ^ 

On all things fixing, not a moment fix’d : 
\'agiie thoughts of instant danger brought 
their pain. 

New liopes of safety banish’d them again; 
Then the swoln billow all these hopes 
destroyM, 

And left me sinking in the mighty void: ^ 

M eaker I grew, and grew the more dismay’d, 
Of aid all hopeless, yet in search of aid ; 
Struggling awhile upon the wave to ke(*p, 
Then, languid, sinking in the yawning deep ; 
So tost, so lost, so sinking in de.spair, 

I pray’d in heart an indirecteii prayer, 

And then once more I gave my eyes to view 
The ship now lost, and bade the light adieu ! 
From my cliill’d frame th’enfeebletl spirit fled, 
Rose the tall l>iIlows round my deep’ning be<l. 
Cold seized my heart, thought cci\se<i, and 
I was dead. 

‘ Brother, I have not,—man has not the 
power 

To paint tlie horrors of that life-long hour; 
Hour!—hut of time 1 knew not—when I 


Impatient then, and sick of very eivse, 

We loudly whistled for the slumbering breeze. 

' One eve it came ; and, frantic in my joy, 
I rose and danced, iks idle as a hoy : 

The cabin-lights were down, that wo might 
learn 

A trilling something from the ship astern, 


found 

Hope, youth, life, love, and all they pro- 
miswl, drown’d ; 

When all so indistinct, so undefined, 

So dark and dreadful, overcame the mind; 
When such confusion on the spirit dwelt. 
That, feeling much, it knew not what it lelU 
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‘ Can I, iny brotlier—ought I to forget 
That night ol terror ? No! it threatens yet. 
Shall I days, months—nay, years, indeed, 
neglect, 

Who then could feel whatnionientsmust effect, 
Were aught effected ? who, in that wild 
storm, 

Found there was nothing I could well per¬ 
form ; 

For what to us are moments, what arc hours, 
If lost our judgment, and confused our 
powers ? 

‘ Oft in the times when passion strives to 
reign, 

When duty feebly holds the slacken’d chain, 
^^■hen reason slumbers, then remembrance 
draws 


Thy father left thee to the care of one 
Who could not teach, could ill support a son ; 
Yet time and trouble feeble minds have 
stay’d, 

And fit for long-neglected duties made: 

I see thee struggling in the world, as late 
Within the waves, and with an equal fate, 
By Heaven preserved—but tell me, whence 
and how 

Thy gleaning came ?—a dexterou.s gleaner 
thou! ’ 

’ Left by that father, who was known to 
few, 

' .\nd to that mother, who has not her due 
Of honest fame,’ said Kichard, * our retreat 
Was a small cottage, for our station meet, 

! On Barford Downs: that mother, fond and 


This view of death, and folly makes a pause— ! 
The view o'ercoines the vice, the fear the 
frenzy awes. 

‘ I know’ "there wants not this to make it 
true, 

What danger bids be done, in .safety do ; 

Vet such escapes may make our purpose sure. 
Who slights such warning may be too secure.’ 

‘ But the escape ! ’—‘Whate’er they judged 

might save 

Their sinking friend they cast upon the wave ; 
.Something of these my heaven-directed arm 
Unconscious seized, and held as by a charm : 
The crew astern beheld me as I swam, 

And I am saved—0 ! let me say I am.’ 


‘ Brother,’ said George, ‘ I have neglected 
long 

To think of all thy perils it was wrong ; 

But do forgive me ; for I could not be 

Than of myself more negligent of thee. 

Now tell m’e, Richard, from the boyish years 

Of thy young mind, that now so rich appears, 

How was it stored ? ’twas told me, thou wort 
wild, 

A truant urchin,—a neglected child. 

I heard of this e.scape, and sat supine 

Amid the danger that exceeded thine ; 

Thou couldst but die—the waves could but 
infold 

Thy warm gay heart, and make that bosom 
cold— 

While I-but no! Proceed, and give me 

truth ; 

How past the years of thy unguided youth ? 


poor, 

There taught some truths, and bade me seek 
for more, 

.Such a.s our village-school and books a few 
.Supplic<l ; but sucli I cared not to pursue ; 

I sought the town, and to the ocean gave 
My mind and thoughts, as re.stle.«s as the wave: 
Where crowds assembled, I wa.s sure to run, 
Hear what was said, and mused on what was 
done; 

Attentive listening in the moving scene. 

And often wondering what the men could 
mean. 

When ships at sea made signals of their nerd, 
I watch’d on .shore the sailors,and their.speed: 
Mix’d in their act, nor rested till I knew 
Why they were call'd, and what they were 
to do. 

* Whatever business in the port uas done, 
I, without call, was with the busy one; 

Not daring question, but uith open ear 
And greedy spirit, ever bent to hear. 

‘ To me the wives of seamen loved to tell 
What storms endanger’d men esteem’d so 
well ; 

What wond’rous things in foreign parts they 
saw. 

Lands without bounds, and people without 
law. 

‘ No ships were wreck’d upon that fatal 
beach, 

But I could give the luckle.ss tale of each ; 
Eager I look’d, till I beheld a face 
Of one disposed to paint their dismal case ; 
Who gave the sad survivors’ doleful tale, 
From the first brushing of the mighty gale 
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In til tlioy struck ; and, suffering in their fate, 
I long'd tlicinoretlieysbould its horrors stale; 
While some, the fond of pity, would enjoy 
riie earnest sorrows of the feeling boy. 

1 soiight. the nien return'd from region.s cold, 
'I'fie frozen straits, where icy mountains roll'd; 
.'^ome I could win tt> tell me serious tales 
Of boats iiplifted by enormous whales. 

Or, wlien harpotni'd, how swiftly through the 
sea 


'I'he woundinl monsters uith the cordiige flee ; 

\ I't some uneasy thoughts assail'd me then, 

riie monsters warr’d not with, nor wovituled 
men : 

The smaller fry we lake, with scales an<l lins. 

Who gasp and die—this adds not to our sins ; 

Ihit so much blood ! warm life, and frames sit 
large 

'I’o strike, to murder —seem'd an lieavy 
chargi*. 

‘ They told of days, where matiy goes to 
otu* — 


Sucli days as ours ; and how a larger sun, 
Ued, but tint llaming, roll'd, with motioti slow, 
On the world’s edge, and never dro[>t below. 
‘ There were fond girls, who took me to 


their side 

I'o tell the storv how their lovers died ; 

♦ * 

Tliey praised my tender lieart, and bade me 
jtrove 

Moth kitid atul constant when I came to love. 
It) fact, 1 lived for many an idle year 
Iti fond {mrsuit o' agitations dear; 

I'or ever seeking, ever pleased to find, 

Tlie foo l 1 loved, I thought not of its kind ; 
It gave atllielion while it brought delight, 
.\nd joy and anguish could at once excite. 

' One gusty <lay, now stormy and now still, 

I stoo 1 apart u|H)n the western hill, 

.\nd saw a race at sea: a gun was heard, 
.\nd two conlending boats in sail appear'd : 
K(|ual awhile ; then one was left behind, i 
.And for a moment had her chance resign'd, 
When, in that moment, up a sail they drew— 
Not used before—their rivals to pursue. 
Strong was the gale ! in hurry now there 


came 

Men from the town, tlieir thougliU, tlieir 
fears the saino ; 

•And women too ! alTrighled maids and wives. 
All deeply feeling for their sailors’ lives. 

■ The strife continued ; in a glass we saw 
The desperate efforts, and ue stood in awe, 


When the last boat shot suddenly before, 
Then fdl'd, and sank—and could be seen no 
more! 

‘ Then were those j»iercing shrieks, that 
frantic flight, 

.Ml Imrried ! ail in tumult and affright! 

A gathering crowd from different streets drew 
near, 

•Ml ask, all answer—none attend, none hear! 

' One boat is safe ; and see ! she backs lier 
sail 

To save the sinking—Will her care avail ? 

•()! how impatient on the sands we tread, 
And the winds roaring, and the women hnl, 
As up and down they i»aee with frantic air, 
.\nd scorn a comforter, and will despair; 
They know not who in cither boat is gone, 
But think the father, husband, lover, one. 

‘ And who is she apart ? She dan\s not come 
To join the crowd, yet cannot rest at home : 
With what strong interest looks she at the 
waves, 

Meeting and clashingo’or the seamen's graves: 

'Tis a poor girl betroth’d—a few hours more, 

.And he will lie a corpse upon the shore. 

•Strange, that a boy could love these scenes, 

and erv 
% 

In very pity—but that boy was I. 

With pain my mother would my tales receive, 
And say, “ my Kichard, do not learn to 
grieve.” 

One wretched hour had jiast before we knew 

M'hom they had saved ! Alas ! they were 
• • 

but two, 

An orphan’d lad and widow’d man—no more! 
And they unnolici'd stood upon the shore, 
With scarce a friend to greet them—widows 
view’d 

This man and boy, and then their cries 
renew ’d :— 

'Twas long before tbe signs of wo gave place 
To joy again ; grief sat on every face. 

• Sure of mv mother's kindness, and tlie joy 
She felt in meeting her rebellious boy, 

I at my ple;vsure our lunv seat forsook, 

.\nd, undirected, these excursions took: 

1 often ramblwl to the noisy quay, 

Strange sounds to hear, and busincsss strange 
to mo ; 

Seamen and carmen, and I know not who, 
.A lewd, amphibious, rude, contentious crew— 
('onfusiMl as bees appear about their hive, 
Vet all alert to keep their work alive. 
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‘ Here, unobserved as weed upon the wave, 
My whole attention to tlie scene I gave; 

I saw their tasks, tlieir toil, their care, their 
skilh 

Led by their own and by a master-will; 

And though contending, toiling, tugging on, ; 
The purposed business of the day was done. 

‘ The open shops of craftsmen caught my 
eye, 

And there my questions met the kind reply : 
Men, when alone, will teach ; but, in a crowd. 
The child is silent, or the man is proud ; 

Hut, by themselves, there is attention paid , 
To a mild boy, so forward, yet afraid. | 

‘ I made me interest at the inn’s fire-side, 
Amid the scenes to bolder boys denied ; 

For I had patrons there, and I was one. 

They judged, who noticed nothing that was 
done. 

“ A quiet lad ! ” would my i)rotector say ; 

“ To him, now, this is better than his play : 
Boys are as men ; some active, .shrewd, and 
keen, 

They look about if aught is to be seen ; 
And’soine, like Richard here, have not a mind 
That takes a notice—but the lad is kind.” 

‘ I loved in summer on the heath to walk, 
And seek the shepherd—shepherds love to 
talk : 

His superstition was of ranker kind. 

And he with tales of wonder stored my mind ; 

‘ Wonders that he in many a lonely eve 
Had seen, himself,and therefore must believe. 
His boy, his Joe, he said, from duty ran, 
Took to the sea, and grew a fearle.ss man : 
“On yonder knoll—the .sheep were in the 
fold— 

Mis spirit past me, shivering-like and cold ! 

1 felt a fluttering, but I knew not how, 

And heard him utter, like a whis|)er, ‘ now ! 
8oon came a letter from a friend—to tell 
That he had fallen, and the time he fell.” 

‘ Even to the smugglers’ hut the rocks 
between, 

I have, adventurous in my wandering, been : 
Poor, pious Martha served the lawless tribe, 
And co\ild their merits and their faults 
describe; 

Adding her thouglits; “ I talk,my child, to you, 
Who little think of what such wretches do.” 
‘ I loved to walk where none had walk’d 
before, 

About the rocks that ran along the shore ; 


Or far beyond the sight of men to stray. 

And take my pleasure when I lost my 
way; 

For then ’tuas mine to trace the hilly heath. 
And all the mossy moor that lies beneath: 
Here had I favourite stations, where I stood 
And heard the murmurs of the ocean-flood, 
With not a sound besitTe, except when flew 
Aloft the lapwing, or the gray curlew, 

Who with wild notes my fancied power defied, 
And mock’d the dreams of solitary ])ride. 

‘ I loved to stop at every creek and bay 
.Made by the river in its winding way. 

And call to memory—not by marks they bare, 
But by the thoughts that were created there. 

‘ Pleasant it was to view the .sea-gulls .strive 
Against the storm, or in the ocean dive, 

With eager .scream, or when they droj)ping 
gave 

Their closiiig wings to sail upon the wave : 
Then as the winds and waters raged around. 
And breaking billows mix’d their deafening 
.sound. 

They on the rolling deep securely hung. 

And calmly rode the restless waves among. 
Xor pleased it less around me to behold, 

Far up the beach, the yesty sea-foam roll’d ; 
Or from the .shore upborn, to see on high, 

Its frothy flakes in wild confusion fly : 

While tlie salt spray that clashing billows 
form, 

; Gave to the taste a feeling of the storm. 

• Thus, with my favourite views, for many 
an hour 

Have I indulged the dreams of princely 
power; 

When the mind, wearied by excursions bold. 
The fancy jaded, and the bosom cold. 

Or when those wants, that will on king.s 
I intrude, 

, Or evening-fears, broke in on solitude; 

] When 1 no more iny fancy could employ, 

I left in haste uhat 1 could not enjoy, 

And was my gentle mother’s welcome boy. 

‘ But now thy walk,—this soft autumnal 
gloom 

; Bids no delay—at night I will re.sume 
My subject, showing, not bow I improved 
In my strange school, but what the things 
I I loved, 

Mv first-born friendships, ties by forms 
uncheck’d, 

And all that boys acquire whom men neglect.’ 
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IJiohanl resninps his N.irrativ’e—Visits a 
I'aniily in a Soaport—Tht* Man and his 
Wife—Their Dwelling—Hooks, Number 
and Kind—Tin* I’riendshin contracted— 
I'mployrnent there—Hannan, the Wife, her 
Manner; open Mirth and latent. (Jrief—She 
gives the Store of Hiith, her Daughter—Of 
'riionias, a Sailor—Their AtTection—A 
Dress-gang—Reflections—Ruth disturbed 
in Mind—A Teacher sent to comfort her— 
Mis Fondness—Her Reception of him—Her 
Sunj)lication—Is refused—She deliberates 
—Is decided. 


RiCHAHn wouM wait till (leorge the tale 
shotdd ask. 

Nor waited long—He then resumed the task. 

‘South in the port, and eastward in the 
street. 

Rose a small dwelling, my beloved retreat, 
Where lived a pair, then old ; the sons had 
fled 

The home they fill'd : a part of them were 
dead ; 

Married a part; while some at sea remain’d, 
Andstillness in tlie seaman’s mansion reign’d; 
Ford of some petty craft, by night and day, 
The man had fish'd each fathom of the bay. 

‘ My friend the matron woo’d me, (piickiy 
won. 

To fill llie station of an absent son ; 

(Him whom at school 1 knew, and Peter 
known, 

I took his home and mother for mv own): 

I read, and doubly was I paid to hear 
Kvents that fell upon no listless ear: 

She grieved to .say her parents could neglect 
Her education !—’twas a sore defect; 

She, who had ever such a vivst delight 
To learn, and now could neither read nor 
write: 

Hut hear she could, aiul from our stores 1 took, 
I/ibrarian meet! at her desire, our book. 
Full twenty volumes—I would not exceed 
The modest truth—were there for me to read; 
These n long slielf contain’d, and they were 
hmnd 

Hooks truly speaking, volumes fairly bound ; 
The rest,—for some of other kinds remain’d, 
And these a board beneath the shelf con¬ 
tain’d,— 


Had their deficiencies in part; they lack’d 
One side or bot h, or were no longer back’d; 
But now became degraded from their place. 
And were but pamphlets of a bulkier race. 
Vet had we pamphlets, an inviting store, 
From sixpence downwards—nay, a partM'cre 
' more; 

Learning abundance, and the various kinds 
i For relaxation—food for difTerent minds ; 

\ piece of M'ingate—thanks for all we have— 
Wliat we of figures needed, fully gave ; 

, (’ulpepper, new in numbers, cost but thrice 
The ancient volume’s unassuming price. 

Hut told what planet o’er each herb had 
power. 

; And how to take it in the lucky hour. 

! ‘History we had—wars, treasons, treaties, 

I crimes, 

I’rom .lulius Caesar to the jiresent times; 
Qm*stions and answers, teaching what to ask 
.\nd what reply,—a kind, laborious task ; 

A scholar’s book it was, who, giving, swore 
It held the whole he wish’d toknow, and more. 
' And we had jioets, hymns and songs 
divine; 

The most we read not, but allow’d them One. 

‘Our tracts were many, on the boldest 
1 themes— 

Ue had our metaphysic.s, spirits, dreams, 
\’i.sions and Mornings, and portentous sights 
Seen, though but dimly, in the doleful nights, 
When the good wife her wintry vigil keeps, 
.•\nd thinks alone of him at sen, and Mceps. 

‘ Add to all these our M*orks in single sheets, 
j That our Cassandras sing about the streets: 
'I’hese, as I read, the grave good man Mould 
say, 

“ Nay, Hannah! ” and she ansMer’d “ What 
is Xnv ? 

I • 

; What is tliere, pray, so hurtful in a song ? 

It i.s our fancy only makes it Mrong ; 

His purer mind no evil thoughts alarm, 

And innocence protects him like a charm.” 

I Then Mould the matron, Mhen tlie song had 
, past, 

I And her laugh over, ask an hymn at last; 
To the coarse jest .she Mould attention lend, 
I .\nd to the pious psalm in reverence bend : 
j She gave lior every pOMcr and all her mind • 
I As chance directed, or as taste iucllneti. 
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‘ More of our learniiig I will now omit, 

We bad our Cyclopaedia's of Wit, 

And all our works, rare fate, were to our 
genius fit. 

‘ When I had read, and we were weaiy 
grown 

Of other minds, the dame disclosed her own ; 
And long have I in pleasing terror stay’d 
To hear of boys trepann’d, and girls betray’d; 
Ashamed so long to stay, and yet to go afraid. 

‘ I could perceive, though Hannah bore full 
well 

The ills of life, that few with her would dwell. 
But pass away, like shadows o’er the plain 
From flying clouds, and leave it fair again ; 
Still every evil, be it great or small, 

Would one past sorrow to the mind recall. 
The grand disease of life, to which she turns, 
And common cares and lighter suffering 
spurns. 

“ O ! tiiese are nothing,—they will never heed 
Such idle contests who have fought indeed, 
And have the wounds unclosed.”—I under¬ 
stood 

My hint to speak, and my design pursued. 
Curious the secret of that heart to find. 

To mirth, to song, to laughter loud inclined. 
And yet to bear and feel a weight of grief 
behind : 

IIow does she thus her little sunshine throw 
Always before her ?—I should like to know. 
My friend perceived, and would no longer hide 
TImj bosom’s sorrow—Could she not confide, 
In one who wept, unhurt—in one who felt, 
untried ? 

‘ “ Dear child, I show you sins and suffer¬ 
ings strange. 

But you, like Adam, must for knowledge 
change 

That blissful ignorance : remember, then, 
^^■hat now you feel should be a check on men ; 
h’or then your passions no debate allow, 

And therefore lay up resolution now. 

’Tis not enough, that when you can persuade 
A maid to love, you know there’s promise 
made ; 

’Tis not enough, that you design to keep 
That promise made, nor leave your lass to 
weep: 

But you must guard yourself against the sin, 
And think it such to draw the party in ; 

Nay, the more weak and easy to be won. 

The viler you who have the mischief done. 

N 


‘ “ I am not angry, love ; but men should 
know 

They cannot always pay the debt they owe 
Their plighted honour; they may cause tiie ill 
They cannot lessen, though they feel a will; 
For he had truth with love, but love in youth 
Does wrong, that cannot be repair’d by truth. 
‘ ” Ruth—I may tell, too oft had she been 
told— 

Was tall and fair, and cojnely to behold ; 
Gentle and simple, in her native place 
Not one compared witii her in form or face; 
She was not merry, but she gave our hearth 
A cheerful spirit that uas more than inirtli. 

‘ ” There was a sailor boy, and people said 
He was, as man, a likeness of the maid ; 

But not in this—for he was ever glad. 

While Ruth was apprehensive, mild, and sad ; 
A quiet .spirit hers, and peace M ould seek 
In meditation : tender, mild, and meek' 
Her loved the lad most truly : and, in truth, 
She took an early liking to the youth : 

To her alone Mere his attentions paid, 

And they became the bachelor and maid. 

He wish’d to marry, but so prudent Me 
And Morldly Mise, Me said it could not be: 
They took the counsel,— may be they 
approved,— 

But still they grieved and waited, hoped and 
loved. 

‘ ” Nom-, my young friend, mIicii of .sucli 
state I speak 

.\s one of danger, you Mill be to seek ; 

You knoM- not, Richard, Mhere the danger lies 
In loving hearts, kind Mords, and speaking 
eyes ; 

For lovers speak their M'ishes m ith their looks 
As plainly, love, as you can read your books. 
Then, too, the meetings and the partings, 
all 

The playful quarrels In M'hich lovers fall, 
Serve to one end—each lover is a child. 
Quick to resent and to be reconciled ; 

And then their peace brings kindness that 
remains, 

And so the lover from the quarrel gains : 
When he has faults that she reproves, his 
fear 

And grief assure her she Mas too severe, 

And that brings kindness— M'hen he bears 
an ill, 

Or disappointment, and is calm and still, 

She feels bis own obedient to her will, 

3 
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An 1 tint bring.s kindness—and what kindness 
brings 

I cannot tell you these were trying things. 
They were as children, and they fell at length ; 
The trial, doubtless, is beyond their strength 
Whom grace supports not ; and will grace 
support 

The too conliding, who their danger court ? 
Then they would marry,—but were now too 
late,— 

All could their fault in sport or malice state ; 
And though the day was fix’d, and now drew 
on, 

I could perceive iny daughter’s peace was 
gone; 

Sl)o could tiot bear the bold and laughing eye 
Tliat gazed on her—reproach she could not 

dy : 

Her grief she would not show, her shame 
could not deny : 

Tor some witli many virtues come to shame, 
And some that lose them all preserve their 
name. 

‘ Fix’d was the da\ ; but cre that day 
appear'd, 

A frightful rumour through the place wjis 
heard ; 

War, who had slept awhile, awaked onoemore, 
And gangs came pressing till they swept the 
shore: 

Our youth was seized and quickly sent away. 
Nor would the wretches for his marriiige stay. 
Hut bore liim off, in barbarotis triutnph bore, 
And loft us all our miseries to deplore : 

There were wives, maids, and mothers on the 
beach, 

And some sad story api)ertain’d to each ; 
Most sad to Kuth—to neither could she go ! 
Hut sat apart, and sufTcr’d matchless wo ! 
On the vile ship they turn'd their earnest view. 
Not one last look allow’d,—not one adieu! 
'I’hey saw (he men on deck, hut none dis¬ 
tinctly knew. 

•\nd there she staid, regardless of each eye, 
With but one hope, a fervent hope to die: 
Nor cared she now for kitulness—all beheld 
Her, who invited none, and none repell’d ; 
Tor tliere are griefs, iny child, that sufferers 
liide, 

And there are griefs that men display witli 
pride ; 

Hut there are other griefs that, so we feel, 
Wc care not to display them nor conceal: 


' Such were our sorrows on that fatal day, 

More than our lives the spoilers lore away; 
Nor did wc heed their insult—some distress 
No form or manner can make more or less, 
And this is of that kind—this misery of a 
press! 

They say such things must be—perhaps they 
must ; 

Hut, sure, they need not fright us and disgust; 

Thev need not soul-less crew.s of rutlians send 
% 

At once (he ties of humble love to rend : 

A single day had Thomas stay’d on shore, 

He might have wedde<l, and wc ask’d no 
more ; 

And that stern man, who forced the lad away, 
Might have attendwl, and have graced the 
day ; 

Ills pride and honounnight Imvebeen at rest, 
It is no stain to make a couple blest! 

Hlesl !—no, ahis ! it wjvs to eiuse the heart 
Of one sore i)ang, and then to weep and part! 
Hut this he would not,—English seamen tight 
Tor England’s gain and glory—it is right: 
Hut will that public spirit bo so strong, 
Till’d, as it must be, with their private wrong? 
Forbid it, honour! one in all the fleet 
Should hide in war, or from the foe retreat; 
Hut is it just, that he wlio so defends 
His country’s cause, should hide him from 
her friends ? 

Sure, if they must upon our children seize, 

; They might prevent such injuries as these; 

' Might hours—nay, days—in many a case 
j allow, 

And soften all the griefs we suffer now. 

I Some laws, some orders might in jmrt redress 
I The licensed insults of a Hritisli press. 

That keeps tlie honest and the brave in awe, 

I Where might is right, and violence is law. 

‘ “ He not alarm’d, my child; there’s none 
regard 

Wliat vou and I conceive so cruel-hard: 

% 

Tlierc is compassion, 1 believe ; but still 
One wants the power to help, and one thew ill, 
.\nd so from war to war the wrongs remain, 
NN'hile Ueason ])leads, and Misery sighs in 
vain. 

‘ “ Thus my i>oor Kuth was wretched and 
undone, 

Nor had an husband for her only son, 

Nor had he lather ; hope she did awhile, 
And would not weep, although she could not 
smile; 
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Till news was brought us that the youth was 
slain, 

And then, I think, she never smiled again ; 
Or if she did, it was but to express 
A feeling far, indeed, from happiness ! 
Something that her bewilder’d mind con¬ 
ceived : 

When she inform’d us that she never grieved, 
But was right merry, then her head was wild, 
And grief had gain’d possession of my child ; 
Yet, though bewilder’d for a time, and prone 
To ramble much and speak aloud, alone ; 

Vet did she all that duty ever ask’d, 

And more.herwillself-govern’d and untask’d: 
With meekness bearing all reproach, all joy 
To her was lost; she wept upon her boj'. 
Wish’d for his death, in fear that ho might live 
New sorrow to a burden’d heart to give. 

• '• There was a teacher, where rny Imsband 
went— 

iSeni, as he told the people—what he meant 
You cannot understand, but—he was sent: 
This man from meeting came, and strove to 
win 

Her mind to peace by drawing off the sin, 

Or what it was, that, working in her breast, 
Robb’d it of comfort, confidence, and rest: 
He came and reason’d, and she seem’d to feel 
The pains he took—her griefs began to heal; 
She ever answer’d kindly when he spoke, 

And alwa 3 'S thank’d him for the pains he took; 
So, after three long years, and all the while | 
Wraj)t up in grief, she blest us with a smile. 
And spoke in comfort; but she mix’d no more 
With younger persons, as she did before. 
‘“Still Ruth was pretty; in her person 
neat; 

So thought the teacher, when they chanced 
to meet: 

He was a weaver by his worldly trade, 

But powerful work in the assemblies made; 
People came leagues to town to hear him 
vsift j 

The holy text,—he had the grace and gift; 
Widows and maidens flock’d to hear his voice; j 
Of either kind he might have had hischoice;— ; 
But he had chosen—we had seen bow shy 
The girl was getting, my good man and I; 
That when the weaver came, she kept with us. 
Where he his points and doctrines might 
discuss ; 

But in our bit of garden, or the room 
We call our parlour, there he must not come. 


She loved him not, and though she coiild 
attend 

To his discourses, as her guide and friend. 
Yet now to these she gave a listless ear. 

As if a friend she would no longer hear; 
This might he take for w Oman’s art, and cried, 
‘Spouse of my heart, I must not be denied!’— 
Fearless he spoke, and I had hope to sec 
.My girl a wife—but this was not to be. 

J “My husband, thinking of his worldly store, 
And not, frail man, enduring to be poor. 
Seeing his friend would for his child provide 
1 And liers, he grieved to have the man denied ; 
For Ruth, when press’d, rejected hitn, and 
j grew 

I To her old sorrow, as if that were new. 

‘ ‘ Who shall support her? ’ said her father, 
' ‘ how’ 

Can I, infirm and weak as I am now ? 

And here a loving fool ’-this gave her pain, 

Severe, indeed, but she would not complain ; 
Nor would consent, although the weaver grew 
More fond, and would the frighten’d girl 
pursue. 

‘“O! much she begg’d him to forbear, to 
stand 

Her soul’s kind friend, and not to ask her 
hand : 

She could not love hint.—‘ Love me ! ’ he 
roj)lied, 

‘The love you mean is love unsanctified, 

An earthly, wicked, sensual, sinful kind, 

A creature-love, the pa.ssion of the blind.’ 
j He did not court her, he would have her know, 
For that poor love that will on beauty grow; 
No ! he would take her as the prophet took 
One of the harlots in the holy book ; 

And tlien he look’d so ugly and severe! 

And vet so fond—she could not hide her fear. 

‘ “ This fondness grew' her torment; she 
would fly, 

In woman’s terror, if he came hut nigh ; 

Nor could I wonder he should odious prove, 
So like a ghost that left a grave for love. 

‘ “ But still her father lent his cruel aid 
To the man’s hope, and she was more afraid : 
He said, no more she should his table share, 
But be the parish or the teacher’s care. 

‘ Three days I give you : see that all be right 
On Monday-morning—this is Thursday- 
night— 

Fulfil my wishes, girl! or else forsake my 
sight! * 
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‘ *■ I see her now : and, she lhat w;is so 
ine«-k, 

I( was a chance that she liatl power to speak, 
Now spoke iti earnest—* Fattier ! I obey, 
And will retneinber the appointed day ! ’ 

‘ •• Then came the man : she talk'd with 
him apart, 

And, I believe, laid open all her heart ; 

Ihil all in vain —die said to me, in tears, 

' Mother ! that m m is not nhat he appears : 
lie talks of heaven, and let him, if he will, 
hut he Inis earthly purpose to fnlti!; 

Fjion my knees I beyo'd him to resit»n 
The hand lu' iisks—he sai I, it shall be mine ; 
What 1 (lid the Iwily men of Scripture dei^n, 
To liear a woman when she said ‘ refrain ? ’ 
Of whom they cliose they look them wives, 
and these 

Made it tlndr study and their wish to plexse ; 
Tlie women then were faithful and afraid. 

As Sarah Abraham, they their lords obey’d, 
And so she styled him ; ’tis in later days 
Of foolish love that we our women praise. 

Fall on tlie knee, and raise the suppliant 
hand, 

And court the favour thatweinitjht command. 
‘“0! my dear mother, when this man Inis : 
power, I 

Ilow will he treat me—first mav beasts 

% 

devour! 

Or death in every form tliat I could prove, 
Kxcept this selfish beinjj's hateful love.’ 

‘ •* I gently blamed her, for I knew how hard 
It is to force affection and regard. 

‘ •' Ah ! my dear lad, I talk to you as one 
Who knew the misery of an heart undone; 
\'ou know it not; but, dearest boy, uhoii 
mail, 

ho not an ill because you find you can : 

\\ herc is the triumph ? when such things 
men seek 

Tliey only drive to wickedness the weak. 

■ “ \\'eak was poor Hath, and this good 
man so hard, 

'I’liat to her weakness he had no regard : 

Hut wo had two days’ peace; he came, and 
then 

My daughter whisper'd, ‘ Would (here were 
no mim! 

None to admire or scorn us, none to vex 
A simple, (rusting, fond, believing sex; 

Who truly love tlie worth that men profess, 
And think too kindly (or their buppiness.’ ” 


* Poor Kuth ! few heroines in the tragic 
page 

Felt more than thee in thy contracted stage ; 
Fair, fond, and virtuous, they our pity move, 
Im}ieird by duty, agonized by love; 

But no Mandane, who in dread has knelt 
On the bare hoards, has greater terrors felt, 
Nor been by warring passions more subdued 
riian thou, by this man’s grovelling wish 
pursued ; 

Ooom'd to a parent's judgment, all unjust, 
Ooom'd the chance iiicrcv of the world to 
trust. 

Or to wed grossness and conceal disgust. 

If Uulli WHS frail, she had a mind too nice 
To wed with that which she beheld as vice; 
To take a reptile, who, beneath a show 
Of peevish zeal, let carnal wishes grow ; 

Proud and yet mean, forbidding and yet full 
f)f oiiger appetitOvS, devout and dull, 

Waiting a legal right that he might seize 
llis own, and his imjmlient sjiirit ease, 

Who would at once his jiride and love indulge, 
His temper humour, and his spite divulge. 
‘“This the jioor viclim saw—a second 
lime. 

Sighing, she said, ‘ Shall I commit the crime, 
And now untempted ? ('an the form or rite 
Make mo a wife in my Creator’s siglit'i* 

Can I the words without a moaning say? 
Can I pronounce love, honour, or obey ? 

.\nd if I cannot, shall I dare to wetl, 

.\nd go an harlot to a loathed he<l ? 

Never, dear mother ! my poor boy and I 
\\"i\\ at the mercy of a )»arish lie; 

Keprovetl for wants that vices would remove, 
Reproach’d for vice that I could never love, 
Mix’d with a crew long wedded to disgrace, 

A vulgar, forward, equalizing race,— 

And am I doom’d to beg a dwelling iu that 
place ? ’ 

‘ “ Sucli was her reasoning : many limes 
she weigli’d 

The evils all, and was of each afraid; 
Sholoatli’d the common board, the vulgarseat, 
Wheio shame, and want, and vice, and 
sorrow meet, 

Where frailty linds allies, where guilt insures 
retreat. 

Rut pence again is fled : the teacher comes, 
And new importance, haughtier air assumes. 

‘ “ No hapless victim of a tyrant’s love 
More keenly felt, or more resisting strove 
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Against her fate; she look'd on every side, 
But there were none to help her, none to 
guide 

And he, the man who should have taught the ' 
soul, I 

Wish’d but the body in his base control. i 
‘ “• She left her infant on the Sunday morn, ' 
A creature doom’d to shame! in sorrow born; 

A thing that languish’d, nor arrived at age 
When the man’s thoughts with sin and pain 
engage— 

She came not home to share our humble meal, i 
Her father thinking what his child would feel 
From his hard sentence—still she came not 
home. 

The night grew dark, and yet she was not 1 
come; I 

The east-wind roar’d, the sea return’d the 
sound, 

And the rain fell as if the world were drown'd ; ■ 
There wereno lights without,and my good man, 
To kindness frighten’d, with a groan began 
To talk of Ruth, and pray ; and then he took i 
The Bible down, and read the lioly book ; 

For he had learning : and when that was done i 
^^'G sat ill silence—whither could we run ? , 

We said, and then rush’d frighten’d from the ! 
door. 

For we could bear our own conceit no more : 
We call'd on neighbours—there she had not 
been ; 

\\q met some wanderers—ours they had not 
seen : 

We hurried o’er the beach, both north and 
south, 

Then join’d, and wander’d to our haven’s 
mouth: I 
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Where rush’d the falling wafers wildly out, 

I scarcely heard the good man’s fearful shout, 
U'ho saw a something on the billow ride, 
And—Heaven have mercy on our sins ! he 
cried. 

It is my child !—and to the present hour 
So he believes—and spirits have the power. 

‘ And she was gone ! the waters wide and 
deep 

Roll’d o’er her body as .she lay asleep. 

She heard no more the angry waves and wind, 
She heard no more the threat’ning of man¬ 
kind ; 

Wrapt in dark wetnls, the refuse of the storm, 

To the hard rock was borne her comelv form ! 
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‘ But 0 ! what storm was in that mind ? 
what strife, 

That could compel her to lay down her life ? 
For she was .seen within the sea to wade, 

By one at distance, when slie first had pray’d ; 
Tlien to a rock witlun the hither shoal 
Softly and with a fearful step she stole ; 
Then, when she gain’d it, on the top she stood 
A moment still—and dropt into the flood ! 
The man cried loudly, but he cried in vain,— 
She heard not then—she never heard again ! 
She had—pray, Heav’n !—she had that ivorld 
in sight, 

Where frailty mercy finds, and wrong has 
right; 

But, sure, in this her portion such has been. 
Well had it still remain’d a world unseen ! ” 
“ Thus far the dame ; the passions will dis¬ 
pense 

To such a wild and rapid eloquence— 

Willto theweakestmind their strength impart. 
And give the tongue the language of the heart.’ 


BOOK VI. ADVENTURES 

Richard relates his Illness and Retirement— 
A Village Priest and his two Daughters— 
His peculiar Studies—His Simplicity of 
Character—Arrival of a third Daughter— 
• Her Zeal in his Conversion—Their Friend¬ 
ship-How terminated—An happy Dav¬ 
its Comniencement and Progress—A 
.Journey along the Coast—Arrival as a 
Guest—Company—A Ixiver’s Jealousy— 
it increases—dies away—An Evening Walk 
—Suspense—Apprehension—Resolution— 
Certainty. 


OF RICHARD CONCLUDED 

‘This then, dear Richard, was the way 
you took 

To gain instruction—thine a curious book, 
Containing much of both the false and 
true; 

But thou hast read it, and with profit too; 

‘ Come, then, my Brother, now thy tale 
complete— 

I know thy first embarking in the fleet, 

Thy entrance in the army, and tby gain 
I Of plenteous laurels in the wars in Spain, 
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And what thon follow'd ; Imt I wish to know 
Whon thou that hfart hadst couraj'o to 
hoslow, 

U’liPn to (loclaro it gain’d, and whon to stand 
lU'fore tlip pripst, and give the plighted hand ; 
So shall I holdiipss from thy frankness gain 
To j)aint the frenzy that possess’d mv hrain ; 
For rather tliere than in mv heart I found 
Was rny disease; a |)oison, not a wound, 

A madness, Itichard —hut, I j>ray thee, tell 
Whom hast thou loved so dearly and so well ?' 

The younger man his gentle host ohey’tl, 
I'or some respeef, though not required, was 
paid, 

I’erliajis with all that independent pride 
Their dilTereiit states woidd to the memory I 
glide; ; 

Vet was his manner unoonstrain’d and free. 
And nothing in it like servility. 1 

'I'hen he heg.m :—‘ When first I reach’d 
the land, 

I was .so ill that death appeared at hand ; 
And though (he fever left m™, yet I grew 
So Wi-ak 'twas judged that life would leave 
me too. 

I sought a village-priest, iny mother’s friend, 
And I believed with him my days would end : 
The man was kind, intelligent, and mild. ' 
Careless and shrewd, yet simple as the child ; 
For of the wksdom of the w«irld his share 
And mine were equal—neither had to spare ; 
Klse—with his (laughters, heautiful ami 
]n)or— 

Me would have kept a .sailor from his door : 1 
Two then were pre.sent, who adorn’d his' 
home, 

lint ever speaking of a third to eome; 
Cheerful they were, not too reserved or free, 

I loved them both, and never wish'd them 
three. 

‘ The vicar’s self, .still further to descrihe, 

\\as of a simple, hut a studious tribe; 

Me from tlie world was distant, not retiri'd, 
.\or of it much possess’d, nor much desired : 
llrave in his purpose, cheerful in his eye, 

.\nd with a look of frank benignity. 

Me lo.^t his wife winm thi*v together ]mst 
Years of calm love, that triumph’d totho last. 
Me much of nature, not of man had seen, 
Vet his remarks were often shrewd and keen ; 
Taught not by hooks t’ approve or to con¬ 
demn, 

Me gain’d hut little that he knew from them ; 


Me read with reverence and respect the few, 
Whence he his rules and consolations drew; 
But men and beasts, and all that lived or 
moved. 

Were books to him ; he studied them and 
loved. 

‘ He knew the plants in mountain, wood, 
or m(>ad ; 

Me knew the worms that on the foliage feed ; 
Knew the small tribes that ’.scape tlie carele.ss 
eye, 

The plant's du.ease that breeds the embryo- 
lly ; 

And the small creatures who on bark or bough 
Fnjoy their changes, .changed we know not 
how ; 

Hut now th’ imperfect being .scarcely moves, 
.\nd now lakes wing and .seeks the sky it loves. 

• Me had no system, and forbore to read 
Tlie learned !:>• ours of th’ immortal Swede; 
Hut smiled to hear the creatures he had known 
So long, were now in ohvss and order shown, 
(ienus and species—*' is it meet,” said he, 

“ This oreature’s name should one .so sounding 
he ? 

’I'isbut a lly. (hough first-hom of the spring— 
Hombylius majus, dost thou call the thing? 
Majlis, index'd ! and yet, in fact. Mis true, 

We all are m.ajors, all are minors too, 

Fxcept the first and last,—th’ immensely 
distant (wo. 

And here again,—what call the learned this ? 
Hoth llippohosca and Ilinindinis? 

Methinks (he creature should he proud to find 
That he employs the talents of mankind ; 
And that his sovereign ma.ster shrewdly looks, 
Counts all his jmrts, and put.s (hem in his 
hooks. 

M’ell! go thy way, for I do feel it shame 
To stay a being with so proud a name.” 

* Such were his (huighters, .such my q\uot 

friend. 

And pleasant wa.s it thus my days to spend ; 

Hut wlien .Matilda at her home I saw, 

Whom I helield with anxiousness and awe, 

'I'he ease and quiet that I found before 

At once departwl, and return’d no more. 

No more (lieir music sootlied me as tliev 
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play’d, 

Hut soon her words a strong impression made; 
The sueet entlmsiast, so I deem’d her, look 
My mind, and fix’d it to her speech and 
look ; 
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My soul, dear girl! she made lier constant 
care, 

But never whisper’d to my heart beware! ” 
In love no dangers rise till we are in the snare. 
Her father sometimes question’d of my creed. 
And seem’d to think it might amendment 
need ; 

But great the difference when the pious maid 
To tlie same errors her attention paid ; 

Her sole design that I should think aright, 
And my conversion her supreme delight: 

Pure was her mind, and simple her intent, 
Good all she souglit, and kindness all she 
meant. 

Next to religion friendship was our theme, 
Related souls and their refined esteem : 

We talk’d of scenes where this is real found, 
And love subsists witliout a dart or wound ; 
But there intruded thoughts not all .serene, 
And wishes not so calm would intervene.’ 

‘ Saw not her father ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; but saw no more 

Tlian he had seen without a fear before: 

He had subsisted by the church and plough, 
And saw no cause for apprehension now. 

We, too, could live : he thought not passion 
wrong, 

But only wonder’d we delay’d so long. 

More had he wonder’d had he known esteem 
Was all we mention'd, friend.ship was our 
theme.— 

Laugh, if vou please, I must my tale pursue— 
This sacr^ friendship thus in secret grew 
An intellectual love, most tender, chaste, and 
true: 

Unstain’d, we said, nor knew we how it 
chanced 

To gain some earthly soil as it advanced ; 

But yet mv friend, and she alone, could prove ; 
How much it differ’d from romantic love— | 
But this and more I pass—No doubt, at 

length, 1 

Wa could perceive the weakness of our, 

strengtli. ' 

‘ 0 ! days remember’d well! remember d 

all! 

The bitter-sweet, the honey and the gall; 
Those garden rambles in the silent night. 
Those trees so shady, and that moon so , 
bright; 

That thickset alley by the arbour closed, ( 

That woodbine seat where we at last re- i 

posed; • 


And then the hopes that came and then Were 
gone. 

Quick as the cloud.s beneath the moon past 
on ; 

Now, in this instant, shall my love be shown, 
I said—0 ! no, the happy time is flown I 

• Vou smile; remember, I was weak and 

low’, 

And fear’d the passion as I felt it grow: 

Will she, I said, to one so poor attend, 
Without a pro.spect, and without a friend ? 

I dared not ask her—till a rival came. 

But hid the secret, slow-consuming flame. 

• I once had seen him ; then familiar, free, 
More than became a common guest to be ; 
And .sure, I said, he has a look of pride 
And inward joy—a lover .satisfied. 

• Can you not. Brother, on adventures past 
A thought, as on a lively prospect, cast ? 

On days of dear remembrance I days that 

.seem, 

M'hen past—nay, even when pre.senf, like 
a dream— 

These white and blessed day.s, that softly 
shine 

On few, nor oft on them—have they been 
thine ? ’ 

George answer’d, ‘ Yes ! dear Richard, 
through the years 

Long past, a day so white and mark’d appears: 
As in tile storm that pours destruction round, 
Is here and there a ship in safety found ; 

So in the storms of life some days appear 
More blest and bright for the preceding fear; 
These times of pleasure that in life arise, 
I.ike spots in deserts, that delight, surprise. 
And to our wearied senses give the more, 
For all the waste behind us and before; 

And thou, dear Richard, hast then had thy 
share 

Of those enchanting times that baffle care ? ’ 
‘ Yes, I have felt this life-refreshing gale 
That bears us onward when our spirits fail; 
That gives those spirits vigour and delight— 
I would de.scribe it, could I do it right. 

‘ Such days liave been—a day of days was 
one 

M’hen, rising gaily with the rising sun, 

I took my way to join a happy few, 

Known not to me, but whom Matilda knew, 
To whom she went a guest, and message 
sent. 

Come thou to us,” and as a guest I went. 
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• Thf‘re are two wavs to Brandon—bv tho 

• • 

liealli 

Above the clifT, or on the sand beneath, 
Where llie small pebbles, wetted by the wave, 
To the new day retlected lustre gave : 

At first above the rocks I made rny way, 
Deliglited looking at tlie spacious bay. 

And the large lleet that to the northward 
steer’d 

Full sail, tliaf glorioiis in my view appear’d ; 
I'or where does man evince his full control 

I 

O'er subject matter, where displays the soul i 
Its mighty energies with more etTeet 
'I'han when her powers that moving mass 
direct ? 

Than when man guides the ^hip man’s art 
has made, , 

And makes the winds and waters yield him 
aid ? i 

‘ Much as I longed to see the maid I loved, 
Through scenes so glorious I at leisure moved ; ' 
For there are times when we do not obey 
'I'he master-|>assion—when we vet delav— I 
Wlietj absence, soon to end, we yet prolong, [ 
Ami dally with our wish althoiigh so strong. ! 

‘ High were tny joy.s, but they were sober 
too. 

Nor reasort spoil’d the j)ictures fancy drew ; 

1 felt—rare feeling in a world like thi.s— 

Tile sober certainty of waking bliss; 

Add too tlie smaller aids to happy iHbn, 
(’onvenient helps—these too were present 
then. 

■ But what are spirit.s ? liglit indeed and 
KM' 

They are, like winter flowers, nor last a day ; 
('oines a rmle icy wind,—they feel, and fade 
away. 

‘ High heat niy heart wlien to the house 
I came, 

And wlien the ready servant gave my name ; 
But wluui I enter’d that pernicious room, ' 
tiloomy it look’d, and painful was the gloom ; ■ 
And jealous was the pain, and deep the sigh 
(’aused by this gloom, and pain, and jealoiisy, 
I'or (here Mutilila sat, and her beside 
That rival soUlier, with a soldier’s jiride; j 
With self-ajiproval in his laughing face, 

Mis seem’d the leading spirit of the place: 
She was all coldness—vet I thought a look. 
But that corree(«Hl, tender welcome spoke: 

It wjks as lightning which you think you see, 
But iloiibt, and a.sk if liglitning it could be. 


‘ Confused and quick my introduction 
jiass’d, 

When I, a .stranger and on strangers cast, 
Beheld the gallant man as he display'd 
Uncheck’d attention to the guilty maid : 

0 ! how it grieved me that she dared V excite 
Those looks in him that shoM''d so much 
delight ; 

Fgregious coxcomb! there-he smiled again, 
As if he thought to aggravate my pain: 

Still she attends—I must approach—and find, 
Or make, a quarrel, to relieve my mind. 

' In vaitj 1 try—politeness Jis a shield 
The angry strokes of iny contempt repell’d; 
.N'or must I violate the social law 
That keeps the rash and insolent in awe. 
Once 1 observed, on hearing my replies. 

The woman’s terror fix’d on me the eyw 
That look’d entreaty ; but the guideless rage 
Of jealous mituls no softness can avssuage. 
But, lo ! they rise, and all prepare to take 
riie promised pleasure on the neighbouring 
lake. 

‘ (lood heaven ! they whisper ! Is it come 
to this ? 

Already !—then may I my doubt di.smiss: 
(amid he so soon a timid girl persiiade? 
What rapid progress has the coxcomb made; 
Aiul yet how cool her looks, and how demure! 
The falling snow nor lily’s flower so pure: 
Wlmt can I do ? I nmst the pair attend, 

And watch this horrid business to its end. 
There, forth they go! He lends her to 
tho .shore— 

Nay, I must follow,—1 can bear no more: 
What can the handsome gipsy have in view 
In trifling tlms, as she appears to do ? 

I, who for months have labouY’d to succeed, 
Have only lived her vanity to feed. 

‘ 0! you will make me room—’tis very 
kind, 

And meant for him—it tells him l:e must 
mind ; 

Must not be careless:—I can serve to draw 
Tho soldier on, and keep Uie man in awe. 

0! I did think she had a guileless heart, 
Without deceit, capriciousness, or art; 

•Vnd yet a stranger, with a coat of nnl, 

Hus, by an ho\w\s attention, turn’d l:er head. 

‘ -\h ! how delicious was the morning-drive, 
The so\d awaken'd, and its hopes alive: 

How dull tins scene by trifling minds enjoy’d, 
The heart in trouble and its hope destroy'd. 
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‘ Well, now we hind—And will he yet sup¬ 
port 

This part ? What favour has he now to court ? 
Favour ! 0, no ! He means to quit the fair ; 
How strange ! how cruel! Will she not de¬ 
spair ? 

‘ Well! take her hand—no further if you 
please, 

I cannot suffer fooleries like these :— 

How ? “ Love to Julia ! ” to his wife ?— 
O! dear 

And injured creature, how must I appear. 
Thus haughty in mv looks, and in my words 
severe ? 

Her love to Julia, to the school-day friend 
To whom those letters she has lately penn’d ! 
Can she forgive ? And now I think again. 
The man was neither insolent nor vain ; 
Oood humour chiefly would a stranger trace, 
Were he impartial, in the air or face; 

And I so splenetic the whole way long, 

And she so patient—it was very wrong. 

‘ The boat had landed in a shady scene; 


Clouds in white volumes roll’d beneath the 
moon. 

Softening her light that on the waters shone : 

This was such bliss! even then it seem’d 
relief 

To veil the gladness in a show of grief: 

We sighed as we conversed, and said, how 
deep 

, This lake on which those broad dark shadows 
sleep; 

There is between us and a watery grave 

But a thin plank, and yet our fate we brave. 

What if it burst ? ” Matilda, then my care 

Would be for thee : all danger I would dare, 
j And, should my efforts fail, thy fortune would 
I I sliare. 

! The love of life,” she said, “ would powerful 
prove! ” 

O ! not so powerful as the strength of love :— 

A look of kindness gave the grateful maid, 

That had the real effort more than paid. 

I • But here we land, and liaply now may 
( choose 


Tlie grove was in its glory, fresh and green ; ‘ 

The showers of late had swell’d the branch 
and bough. 

And the sun’s fervour made them pleasant 
now. 

Hard by an oak arose in all its pride, 

And threw its arms along the water’s side; 

Its leafy limbs, that on the glas.sy lake 

Stretch* far, and all those dancing shadows 
make. 

‘ And now we walk—now smaller parties 
seek 

Or sun or shade as pleases—Shall I speak ? 

Shall I forgiveness ask, and then apply 

For-0 ! that vile and intercepting cry. 

Alas! what mighty ills can trifles make,— 

An hat! the idiot’s—fallen in the lake ! 

What serious mischief can such idlers do ? 

I almost wish the head had fallen too. 

‘ No more they leave u.s, but will hover 
round, 

As if amusement at our cost they found ; 


Companions home—our way, too, we may 
lose: 

In these drear, dark, inosculating lanes, 

The very native of his doubt complains ; 

No wonder then tliat in such lonely Mays 

.V stranger, heedless of the country, strays; 

A stranger, too, whose many thoughts all 
meet 

In one design, and none regard his feet. 

‘ “ Is this the path ? ” the cautious fair 
one cries; 

I answer. Yes !—“ We shall our friends sur¬ 
prise,” 

Slie added, sighing—I return the sighs. 

‘ “ Will they not wonder ? ” 0 ! they 
would, indeed. 

Could they the secrets of thLs bosom read, 

These chilling doubts, these trembling hopes 
I feel! 

The faint, fond hopes I can no more conceal— 

I love thee, dear Matilda !—to confe.ss 

The fact is dangerous, fatal to suppres.s. 


Vex’d and unhappy I indeed had been, ‘ And now in terror I approach the home 

Had I not something in my charmer seen Where I may wretched but notdoubtfulcome, 
Like discontent, that, though corrected, dwelt j Where I must be all ec.stasy, or all,— 

Oil that dear face, and told me what she ! 0 ! what will you a wretch rejected call ? 

Not man, for I shall lose myself, and be 
‘ Now must we cross the lake, and as we A creature lost to reason, losing thee. 

cross’d ‘ Speak, my Matilda ! on the rack of fear 

Was my whole soul in sweet emotion lost; Suspend me not—I would my sentence hear, 
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Would learn niv fate-(Jood Heaven ! and 
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what portend 

These tears ?—and fall they for thy wretched 
friend ? 

Or-but I cease ; I cannot paint the blis.', 

FrotTi a confession soft and kind as this; 
Nor where we walk’d, nor how our frietjds 
we met, 

Or what their wonder—I am wondering yet ; 
For he who nothini' heeds has nothing to 
forget. 

' All thought, yet thinking nothing—all 
delight 

In every thing, but nothing in my sight! 
Nothing I tnark or learn, but am possess’d 
Of joys I cannot paint, and I am bless’d 
In all that I conceive—whatever is, is best, 
lieady to aid all Ix'ings, 1 woidd go 
The world around to succour human wo; 

\'et am so largely happy, that it seems 
Tliere are no woes, and sorrows are h»it 
dreams. 

' There is a college joy, to scholars known, 
When the (irst honours are proclaim’d their 
owti; 

There is ambition’s joy, when in their race 
A man surpassing rivals gaitis his ])lace; 


There is a beauty’s joy, amid a crowd 
To have that beauty her first fame allow'd; 
And there's the conqueror’s joy, when, 

I dubious held 

And long the tight, lie sees the foe repell’d: 

I ' But what are these, or what are other joys, 
That cliarm kings, conquerors, beauteous 

I , nymphs and boys. 

Or greater yet, if greater yet be found, 

To that delight when love’s dear hope is 
crown’d ? 

To the first beating of a lover’s heart. 

When the lovixl maid endeavours to impart, 
1-Tauklv vet faintlv, fondlv vet in fear, 

The kind confession that he liolds so dear, 

I Now in the morn of our return how strange 
I Was this new feeling, this delicious change; 
That sweet delirium, when 1 gaze<l in fear, 

! That all wonld yet be lost and disappear. 

■ .'>uch was the blessing that I souglit for 
pain, 

, In some degree to be myself again; 

And when we met a shejiherd old and lame, 
Cold and diseased, it seem'd my blood to 
' tame; 

Am) I was thankful for the moral sight, 
Tliat soberized the vast and wild delight.’ 
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‘ Tii.wk.s, niy dear Richard ; and, I pray 
thee, deign 

To speak the truth—does all this love remain. 

And all this joy ? for views and tllglits suh- 
lime. 

Ardent and temler, arc subduoil by time. 

Speaks’t thou of her towlioin thou mad’st thy 
vows, 

Of my fair sister, of thy lawful spouse? 

Or art Hum talking some frail love about, 

The rambling lit, before th’ abiding gout ? ’ 


‘ Nay, spare me, Brother, an adorer spare: 

Love and the gout! thou wouldst not these 
compare ? ’ 

‘ Vea, and correctly; teasing ere they 
come. 

They then confine their victim to his home: 

In both are previous feints and false attacks, 
, Botli place the grieving patient on their 
racks: 

Tliev both are ours, with all thev bring, for 
I ' life, 

’Tis not in us t’ expel or gout or wife; 

On man a kind of dignity tliey shed, 

.\ sort of gloomy pomp about his btxl: 

Then if he loaves them, go where’er he 
will, 

They have a claim upon his hmly still; 

Nay, when they quit liim, as they sometimes 
do. 

What is there left t’ enjoy or to pursue?— 
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But dost tl>ou love this woman ? ’ 

• 0! bevond 

What I can tell thee of the true and fond ; 
Hath she not soothed me, sick, enrich’d me, 
poor, 

And banish’d death and misery from rny 
door ? 

Has she not clierish’d every moment’s bliss, 
And made an Eden of a world like this ? 
^^■hen Care would strive with us his watch 
to keep, 

Has she not sung the snarling fiend to sleep ? 
And when Distress has look’d us in the face, 
Has she not fold him, ‘‘ thou art not Dis¬ 
grace ? ” ’ 

‘ I must behold her, Kichard ; I must see 
This patient spouse who sweetens misery— 
But didst thou need, and wouldst tliou not 
aj)])ly ?— 

Nay, thou wert right—but then how wrong 
was I! ’ 

‘ My indiscretion was-’ 

‘ Xo more repeat; 

Would I were nothing worse than indis¬ 
creet ;— 

But still there is a plea that I could bring. 
Had I the courage to describe the thing.’ 

‘ Then thou too. Brother, couldsi of weak¬ 
ness tell; 

Thou, too, hast found the wishes that rebel 
Against the sovereign reason ; at some time 
Thou hast been fond, heroic, and sublime; 
IVrote verse, it may be, and for one dear maid 
The sober piwposes of life delay’d ; 

From year to year the fruitless chase pursued. 
And hung enamour’d o’er the flying good : 
Then be thy weakness to a Brother shown, 
And give him comfort who displays his own.’ 
‘ Viigenerous youth ! dost thou presuming 
ask 

A man so grave his failings to unmask ? 
What if I tell thee of a waste of time. 

That on my spirit j)resses as a crime, 

U'ilt thou despise me ?—I, who, soaring, fell 
So late to rise—Hear then the tale I tell; 
Who tells what thou shall hear, esteems his 
hearer well. 

‘ Yes, my dear Kichard, thou shaft hear 
me own 

Follies and frailties thou hast never known ; 
Tliine was a frailty,—folly, if ymi please,— 
But mine a flight, ^ madness, a disease. 


‘Turn with me to my twentietli year, for 
then 

The lover's frenzy ruled the poet's pen ; 
When virgin reams were soil'd with lays of 
j love, 

The flinty hearts of fancied nymplis to move : 
Then was I pleased in lonely ways to tread, 
And muse on tragic tales of lovers dead ; 
i For all the merit I coiild tlien descrv 
In man or woman was for love to die. 

' I mused on charmers chaste, who pledged 
their trvith, 

And left no more tlie once-accepted youth; 
Thougli lie disloyal, lo.st, diseased, became, 
The widow’d turtle’s uas a deathless flame: 
This faith, this feeling, gave my soul delight. 
Truth in the lady, ardour in tlie kniglit. 

‘ I built me castles wondrous rich and rare, 
Few castle-builders could with me* compare; 
The hall, the palace, rose at mv command, 
And these I liU'd witli objects great and 
grand. 

Virtues sublime, that nowhere else would live, 
(ilory and pomp, tliat I alone could give; 
Trophies and thrones by matchless valour 
gain’d, 

Faith unreproved, and chastity unstain’d ; 
With all that soothes the sense and charms 
the soul. 

Came at my call, and were in my control. 

* And who was I ? a .slender youth and tall. 
In manner awkward, and with fortune small; 
With visage pale, my motions quick and slow, 
That fall and rising in the spirits show ; 

For none could more by outward signs express 
What wise men lock within the mind’s recess ; 
Had I a mirror set before rny view, 

I might have seen what sucli a form could do ; 
Had I within the mirror truth beheld, 

I should have such presuming thoughts re- 
pell’d ; 

But awkward as I was, without the grace 
That gives new beauty to a form or face; 
Still I expected friends most true to prove. 
And grateful, tender, warm, assiduous love, 

‘ Assured of this, tliat love’s delicious bond 
Would hold me ever faithful, ever fond ; 

It seem’d but just that I in love should find 
A kindred heart as constant and as kind. 
Give me, I cried, a beauty ; none on earth 
Of higher rank or nobler in ber birth ; 

Pride of her race, her father’s hope and care, 
Yet meek as children of the cottage are; 
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Nursed in the coiirf.and there bylovepnrsned, 
But fond of peace, and blest in solitude ; 

By rivals honour’d, and by beauties praisetl, 
Vet all Jinconsoious of the envy raised ; 
Suppose her tliis, and from atteiHlants freed, 
To uant iny prowess in a time of need, 
When safe and grateful she desires to show 
Slje feels the <!ebt that she delights to owe, 
And loves the man who sav«*d her in distress— 
So fancy will’d, nor would compound for less. 

‘ This was my dream.— Iti some aus[)icious 
hour, 

In some sweet .solitude, in some green bower, 
\\ hither my fate should lead me, there, un¬ 
seen, 

I should beliold rny fancy’s graciojis queen. 
Singing sw eet song! that I should hear awhile, 
'I’lieti catch tlie transient glory of a smile ; 
Then at her feet with trembling hope should 
kneel. 

Such ivs rapt saints and raptured lovers feel; 
To watch the chaste unfoldings of her heart, 
Iti joy to meet, in agotjy to part, 

And then in tender song to soothe my grief, 
Am! hail, in glorious rhyme, my I.ody nf thf 
f.enf. 

' To dream these dreams I chose a woody 
s<'ene. 

My guardian-shade, the world and me be¬ 
tween ; 

A green inclosure, where beside its bound 
A thorny fence beset its beauties round. 

Save where some creature’s force had made 
a way 

For me to pjiss, and in my kingdom stray: 
Here then I stray’d, then sat me down to call, 
.hist as I will’d, my shadowy subjects all! 
Fruits of all minds conceiveci on every coast, 
Fay, wit<-h, enchanter, devil, demon, ghost ; 
And thus with knights and nymphs, in halls 
and bowers, 

In war and lovi*, I pass’d unnumher’d hours ; 
(iross and substantial b»*ings all forgot. 

Ideal glories beam’d around the spot, 

.\ml all that was, with me, of this poor world 
was not. 

’ ^ et in this world there was a single scene, 
That I allow’d with mine to intervene; 

Ibis house, where neViT yet my feet had 
stray’d. 

I with respect and timiil awe survey'd : 

With pleasing wonder I have oft-tinie.s stood, 
lo view those turrets rising o’er the wood ; 1 


When fancy to the halls and chambers flew. 
Large, solemn, silent, that I must not view; 
The moat was then, and then o’er all the 
ground 

Tall elm.H and ancient oak.s stretch’d far 
around ; 

And whore the .soil forbad the nobler race, 
Dwarf trees and humbler shrubs bad found 
their place, 

Forbidding man in their close hold to go, 
Haw, gutter, holm, the service and the sloe; 
With tangling weeds that at the bottom grew, 
.Mid climbers all above their feathery branches 
threw. 

Nor path of man or lieast was there espied. 
But there the birds of darkne.ss loved to hide, 
The loathed toad to lodge, and speckled snake 
lo glide. 

• To me this hall, llms view’ll in part, 
appear'd 

.V mansion vast. I wonder’d, and I fear’d ; 
There as 1 wander'd, fancy’s forming eve 
, (’ould gloomy cells and dungeons dark espy ; 
M inding througli these, I caught th’ appalling 
.sound 

Of frouhliHi souls, that guilty minds confound. 
Where murder made its wav, and mischief 

L • ■ 

I stalk’d around. 

.\hovo the roof were raisiHl the midnight 
storms, 

.\nd the wild lights betray’d the shadowy 
forms. 

‘ M itii all these flight.s and faneie.s, then so 
dear, 

I reach’d the hirth-day of iny twentieth year: 
And in the evening of a day in June 
M as singing—as I sang—some heavenly tune; 
My native tone, indeed, was harsh and lioarse, 
But. he who feels such powers can sing of 
coi:!&e— 

, Is there a good on earth, or gift divine. 
That fancy cannot say, behold I 'tis mine ? 

‘ So was I singing, w hen I saw descend 
From this old seat a lady and her friend ; 
Downward tliey came with steady pace and 
I slow, 

, .\rm link’d in arm, to bless my world below. 
I knew not yet if they o.seaptHl, or eliose 
Their own fri'e way,—if tliey had friends or 
foes,— 

But near to my dominion drew the pair, 
Link’d arm in arm, and walk’d, conversing, 
there. 
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‘ I saw them ere tliey came, myself unseen,! 
My lofty fence and thorny bound between— | 
And one alone, one matchless face I saw, 

And, though at distance, felt delight and awe : ' 
Fancy and truth adorn’d her; fancy gave 
Much, but not all; truth help’d to make 
their slave; 

For she was lovely, all was not the vain 
Or sickly homage of a fever’d brain ; 

No! she had beauty, such as they admire 
Whose hope is earthly, and whose love desire ; 
Imagination might her aid bestow. 

But she had charms thatonly truth could show. 

‘ Their dress was such iis well became the 
place, 

But one superior ; hers the air, the grace. 
The condescending looks, that spoke the 
nobler race. 

Slender she was and tall: her fairy-feet 
Bore her right onward to my shady seat; 
And 0 ! I sigh’d that she would nobly dare 
To come, nor let her friend th’ adventure 
share ; 

But see how I in my dominion reign, 

And never wi.sh to view the world again. 

‘ Thus was I musing, seeing with my eyes 
These objects, with my mind her fantasies, 
And chiefly thinking—is this maid, divine 
As she appears, to be this queen of mine ? 
Have I from henceforth beauty in my view, 
Not airv all, but tangible and true ? 

Here then I fix, hero bound my vagrant vicMs, 
And here devote mv heart, n>y time, my muse. 

‘ She saw not this, though ladies early trace 
Their beauty’s power, the glories of their face; 
Yet knew not this fair creature—could not 
know— 

That new-born love! that I too soon must 
show : 

And I was musing—how shall I begin ? 

How make approach my unknown way to win. 
And to that heart, as’ yet untouch’d, make 
known 

The wound, the wish, the weakness of my 
O^^Tl ? 

Such i.s my part, but-Mercy! what alarm. 

Dare aught on earth that sovereign beauty 
barm ? 

Again—the shrieking charmers—how they 
rend 

The gentle air-The shriekerslack afriend-— 

They are my princess and th’ attendant maid 
In so much danger, and so much afraid! 


Butwbence the terror?—Let me ha.ste and sec 
What has befallen them who cannot flee— 
Whence can the peril rise ? M'hat can the 
peril be ? 

' It soon appear’d, that while this nymph 
divine 

Moved on, there met her rude uncivil kine. 
Who knew her not—the damsel was not there 
Who kept them—all obedient—in her care ; 
Strangers they thus defied and held in scorn, 
And stood in threat’ning posture, hoof and 
horn; 

While Susan—pail in hand—could stand the 
while 

And prate with Daniel at a distant .stile. 

’ As feeling prompted, to the place I ran, 
Kesoivcd to save the maids and show the 
man : 

Was each a cow like that which challenged 
Guy, 

I had resolved t’ attack it, and defy 
In mortal combat! to repel or die. 

That was no tinic to parley—or to say, 

I will protect you—fly in peace av ay ! 

Lo ! yonder stile—but with an air of grace, 
As I supposed, I pointed to the place. 

‘ The fair ones took me at my sign, and flew, 
Each like a dove, and to the stile withdrew ; 
Where safe, at distance, and from terrors free. 
They turn’d to view my beastly foes and me. 

‘ I now bad time my business to behold, 
And did not like it—let the truth be told : 
The cows, though cowards, yet in numbers 
strong, 

Like other nmbs, by might defended wrong ; 
In man’s own pathway fix'd, they .seem’d 
disposed 

For hostile measure, and in order closed, 
Then baited near me, as I judged, to treat, 
Before we came to triumph or defeat. 

‘ I was in doubt; ’twas sore disgrace, I 

knew, 

To turn my back, and let the com's pursue; 
And should I rashly mortal strife begin, 
’Twas all unknown who might the battle win ; 
And yet to wait, and neither fight nor fly, 

I Would mirth create,—I could not that deny ; 
I It look’d as if for safety I would treat, 

! Kay, sue for peace—No ! rather come defeat! 
“ Look to me, loveliest of thy sex ! and give 
One cheering glance, and not a cow shall live ; 
For lo ! this iron bar, this strenuous arm, 
And those dear eyes to aid me as a charm.” 
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goddess! Victory! say, on man or cow 
Meanest thon now to perch ?—On neither 
now— 

I'or, as 1 ponder’d, on their May appear'd 
The Amazonian milker of the lierd ; 

These, al the wonted signals, made a stand. 
And MOo’d (lie nymph of the relieving hand : 
Nor heeded now the man, \sho felt relief 
Of other kind, and not umnix’d with grief; 
l or noM lie neither should his courage prove. 
Nor in his dying moments boast his love. 
‘.My sovereign beauty with amazement 
saw - 

.''O she (leclared —the horrid things in awe; 
M'ell pleased, she witness’d what respect was 
paid 

Hy siieli brute natures-f'verv cow afraid, 
.\nd kept at distanee by the powers of one, 
ho had to her a dangerous service dorre, 
lliat pnnience had declined, that valour’s 
self might .shun. 

‘So thought the maid, who now, beyond 
the stile, 

lleceived her champion with a gracious smile ; 
\yho now had leisure on those channs to dwell. 
That he could never from his thought expel; 

1 here are, t know, to whom a lover .sf*ems, 
I’rai.sing his mistress, to relate his «lreams; 
liiit, Richard, looks like those, that angel-fac(* 

I oulil I no more in sister-angel trace; 

O ! it was more than fancy ! it was more 
Than in rjiy darling views I saw before. 

When [ my id.)l made, and mv allegiance 
swtire. 

‘ Henceforth Iwas bliss upon that face to 
dwell, 

Till every trace became indelible ; 

I bicss’d the cause of that alarm, her fright. 
And all that gave me favour in lier sighb. 
Who then was kind and grateful, till my mind, 
IMea.sed and exulting, awe awhile resign’d. 
I'or in the moment when she feels afraid, 
Mow kindly speaks tin' c’ondeseending maid ; 
>^he sees her danger near, she wants her 
lover’s aid ; 

As (ire electric, when discharged, will strike 
All who receive if, and they feel alike, 

•‘'0 in the shock of danger and surprise 
Our minds are struck, and mix, and sym¬ 
pathise. 

' But danger die.s, and distance comes 

l>etween 

My state and that of iiiy all glorious queen ; 


Vet much was done—upon my mind a chain 
Was strongly fix’d, and likely to remain; 
Listening, I grew enamour’d of the sound, 
And felt to her my very being bound; 

I bless’d the scene, nor felt a power to move, 
Lost in the cc.stacies of infant-love. 

• ^he saw and smiled ; the smile delight 
convey’d, 

e encouragiHl. and niy act repaid : 

In that same smile I read the charmer meant 
To give lier hero clniste encouriigeinent; 

It spoke, as plainly as a smile can speak, 
Seek whom vou love, love freelv whom vou 
seek.” 

■ Thus, when the lovely witch liad wrought 
her i-harin, 

.she took th attcixhint maiden by the arm, 
And left me fondly gazing, till no more 
I could the shnile of that dear form explore; 
Then to my secret haunt I turn'd again, 
I'ire in my heart, and fever in my brain; 
That face of her for over in my view, 

Whom 1 was henceforth fatiMl to pursue, 

To hope I knew not what, small hojie in what 
I knew. 

‘0! my dear Richanl, wliat a waste of time 
(lave I not thus to lunacy suhlime; 

^\hat days, months, years (to useful purpose 
lo.st). 

Has not this dire Infatuation cost? 

To this fair vision I, a bounded slave, 

Time, duty, crwlit, honour, comfort, gave; 
Gave all-and wailed for the glorious things 
That hope expects, but fortune never bring^'s. 
Vet let me own, wliilc 1 my fault reprove. 
There is one hle.ssing still aOix'd to lovi'— 
lo love like mine—for, as my soul it drew 
From reason’s path, it slumli’d dishonour’s 
too; 

It made my taste refiix'd, my feelings nice. 
And plaml an angel in the way of vice, 

‘ This angel now, whom I no longer view’d, 
bar from tliis scene her deslinosl way purs\icd ; 
.No more tljat mansion held a form so fair, 
She was away, and beauty was not there. 

‘ Such, my dear Ricliaixl, was niy early 
llame, 

.My youthbd frenzy—give it either name; 

It was the witliering i>atje of many a vear. 
That past away in causeless hope and fear; 
llie liopes, the fears, that every dream could 
kill, 

Or make alive, luul lead my passive will. 
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‘ At length I learnt one name mj'angel bore, ‘Some months I suffered thus, conipell’d 
And Kosabella I must now adore : to sit 

Vet knew but this—and not the favour’d And hear a wealthy kinsman aim at wit ; 

place Vet there was something in his nature good, 

That held the angel or th’ angelic race; And he had feeling for the tie of blood : 

Nor where, admired, the sweet enchantress So vhile I languish’d for my absent maid 
dwelt. I some observance to my uncle paid.’ 

But I had lost her—that, indeed, 1 felt. ' Had you inquired ? ’ said Kichard. 

‘ Vet, would I say, she will at length be ‘ I had placed 

mine ! Inquirers round, but notlung could be traced ; 

Did ever hero hope or love resign ? Of every reasoning creature at this Hall, 


Though men oppose, and fortune bids despair, 
Slic will in time her mischief well repair, 
And I, at last, shall wed this fairest of the 
fair! 

‘ My thrifty uncle, now return'd, began 
To stir within me what remained of man ; 
My powerful frenzy i)ainted to the life, 

And ask'd me if I took a dream to wife? 
Debate ensued, and thougli not uell content, 
Upon a visit to his house I went : 

He, the most saving of mankind, had still 
yome kindred feeling; he would guide my 
will, 

And teach me wisdom—so affection wrought, 
That lie to save me from destruction sought: 
To him destruction, the most awful curse 
Of misery’s children, was—an empty purse ! 
He his own books approved, and thought the 
pen 

An useful instrument for trading men ; 

But judged a quill was never to be slit 
Excejit to make it for a merchant fit: 

He, when informed how men of taste could 
write, 

Look’d on his ledger with supreme delight; 
Then would he laugh, and, with insulting 

joy, 

Tell me aloud, “ that’s poetry, my boy : 
The.se arc your golden numbers—them repeat. 
The more you have, the more you’ll find them 
sweet— 

Their numbers move all hearts—no matter 
for their feet. 

Sir, w’hen a man composes in this style, 
M’hat is to him a critic’s frown or smile ? 
What is tlie puppy’s censure or applause 
To the good man who on his banker draws. 
Buys an estate, and writes upon the grounds, 

‘ Pay to A. B. an hundred thousand pounds ? ’ 
Thus, iny dear nephew, thus your talents 
prove; 

Leave verse to poets, and the poor to love.” 


I And tenant near it, I ajiplied to all- 

! Tell me if she—and I described her well— 
Dwelt long a guest, or where retiri'd to dwell ? 
But no ! such ladv thev remember’d not— 
They saw that face, strange being.s! and for¬ 
got. 

Kor was inquiry all: but I pursued 
My soul's first wish, witii liojie’s vast strength 
endued : 

I cross’d the seas, I went where .strangers go, 
And gazed on crowds as one who dreads a foe, 
Or seeks a friend ; and, when I .sought in vain, 
Fled to fresh crowds, and hoped, and gazed 
I again.’ 

‘ It was a strong possession ’—‘ Strong and 
strange, 

I felt the evil, yet desired not change: 
Vears now had flown, nor was tlie passion 
cured, 

But hope had life, and so was life endured ; 
The mind’s disease, with all its strength, 
stole on, 

Till youth, and health, and all but love were 
gone. 

And there were seasons, Richard, horrid hours 
Of mental suffering! they o’erthrew my 
powers, 

And made mv mind unsteadv—I have still, 

' At times, a feeling of that nameless ill, 

; That is not madness—I could always tell 
My mind was wandering—knew it was not 
well: 

Felt all my loss of time, the shameful waste 
Of talents perish’d, and of parts disgraced: 
But though iny mind was sane, there was 
a void— 

My understanding seem’d in part destroy’d ; 
I thought I was not of my species one, 

But unconnected ! injured and undone. 

‘ While in this state, once more my uncle 
pray’d 

That I would hear—I heard, and I obey’d; 
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I’or 1 was Hiaiikfvil that a hroko 

On tills my sadness, or an interest took 

In my Jioor life—but, at his mansion, rest ' 

Came with its hah von stillness to mv breast ; 

% % 

Slowlv there enter’d in mv miml concern 

to 

lor thinys about me—I would somethin" 
learn, 

And to my unele h>ten ; who, with jov, 
l-'oimd that ev’n yet 1 could my power'i 
<‘m|>lov, 

I'lll I could feel new hopes my mind possess, 
Of ease at least, if not of happiness: I 

Till, not contented, md in discontent, 

As mv i:ou(l uncle eounseH'd, on I went; ' 
Conscious of youth’s "real error—nay, the 
crime 

Of manhood now—a drearv waste of time! 

* 

Conscious of that account which I must yive \ 
How life had jiast with me—1 strove to live. 

‘ Had I, like others, my first hope attain’d, > 
I must, at least, a certaintv have c^uti'd; 

Ha<l I, like others, lost the hope of youth, 
Another hope had promisiHl "renter truth ; 
Ihit I in baseless hopes, and croundless views. 
^\■as fated time, and peace, and health to lose, 
ImiieH’d to seek, for ever doom’d to fail. 

Is-1 distress you—let me end my tale. 

‘ Something one day occurr’d about a bill ' 
That was not drawn with true mercantile skill, 
And I was ask’d and aufhori/e<l to yo 
To seek the (inn of Clutterbuck and Co. ; 
Their hour was past—but when I urficd the 
case, ' 

'I’heie was a youth who named a second place, | 
Where, on occasions of important kind, * 
I iiiii'ht the man of occupation find 
In his retirement, where he found repose 
From the vexations that in busine.ss rose. 

1 found, though not with ease, this private 
seat 

Of soothiiiK (piiet, wisdom’s still retreat. 

* The house was K‘>'^d, but not so jnire and 
clean 

As 1 had house.s of retirement seen; 

^ et men, I knew, of meditation deep, 

Love not their maidens slimild their studies 
sweep ; 

His room I saw, and must acknowledffe, there 
Were not the signs of cleanliness or care : 

A female servant, void of female grace, 

Foose in attire, proceeded to the place; 

She stared intru.sive on my slender frame. 
And boldly ask'd my business and iny name. 


‘ I cave them both ; and, left to be amused, 
Well .os I might, the parlour I jierused. 

The shutters half unclosed, the curtains fell 
Half down, and rested on the window-sill, 
And thus, confusedly, made the room half 
visible : 


Late as it wws. the little jiarlour bore 
'^ome tell-tale tokens of the night before; 
There were strange sights and scents about 
the room, 

Of food liigli seiuson’d, and of strong perfume ; 
Two unmatch’d .sofas ample rents display’d, 
Carpet and eurtains were alike decay’d ; 

.V large old mirror, with once-gilded frame, 
Uetlectisl prints that I forbear to name. 
Such asa youth might purchase—hut, in truth, 
Not a sislate or sober-miiidiHl vouth: 

The cinders yet were >le;‘|iing in the grate, 
Warm from the (ire, continued largo and late, 
As left hy careless folk, in their neglecto(i 
state ; 


The chairs in haste seem’d whirl’d about the 
room, 

.\s when the sons of riot hurry liomo, 

And leave the troublwl place to solitude and 
gloom. 

‘ All this, for I had am])le time, I saw, 
And prudence question'd—should we not 
withdraw ? 


For he who makes me tlms on husinojis wait, 
Is ni>l for busine.ss in a jiroper state; 

Ibit man (here was not, was not he for whom 
'I'o this convenient lodging I was come; 

No ! hut a lady's voice was heard to call 
On my attention -and she had it all; 

For lo ! slie enters, speaking ere in sight, 

“ .Monsieur! 1 shall not want the chair to¬ 
night- 

Whore shall I see him ? ’’—This dear hour 
atones 


For all affection's hopeless siglis and groans— 
Thenturning tome—“Art thou come ath\st ? 
A thousand welcomes—be forgot the piist; 
Forgotten all the grief that absence brings. 
Fear tliat torments, and jealousy that stings— 
All that is cold, injurious, and ui\kind, 

Be it for over hanislFd from the mind ; 

And in that mind, and in that heart be now 
The soft endearment, and the binding vow.” 
‘ Slie spoke—and o’er the practised ^eatu^'3 
threw 

The looks tliat reason charm, and strength 
subdue. 
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‘ Will you not ask, how I beheld that face, 
Or read that mind, and read it in that place ? 
I have tried, Richard, oft-times, and in vain, 
To trace my thoughts, and to review their 
train— 

If train there were—that meadow, grove, and 
stile, 

Tlie fright, th’ escape, her sweetness and her 
smile; 

Years since elapsed, and hope, from year to 
year. 

To find her free—and then to find her here ! 

‘ But is it she ?—0 ! \ es ; the rose is dead, 
All bea\ity, fragrance, freshness, glory fled : 
But vet ’tis she—the same and not the same— 
\\'ho to my bower an heavenly being came; 
\\ ho wak^ my soul’s first thought of real 
bliss, 

\M)om long I sought, and now I find her— 
this. 

‘ I cannot i)aint her—something I had seen 
8o pale and slim, and tawdry and unclean : 
\Mth haggard looks, of vice and wo the prey. 
Laughing in langour, miserably gay : 

Her face, where face appear’d, was amply 
spread, 

By art’s coarse pencil, with ill-chosen red. 
The flower’s fictitious bloom, the blushing of 
the dead; 

But still the features were the same, and 
strange 

Mv view of both—the sameness and the 
change. 

That fix’d me gazing and my eye enchain’d, 
Althougli so little of herself remain’d ; 

It is the creatiire whom I loved, and yet 
Is far unlike her—Would I could forget 
The angel or her fall! the once adored 
Or now desi)ised! the worshljiji’d or deplored! 

‘ “ O ! Rosabella ! ” I prejiared to say, 

“ Whom I have loved,” but prudence 
whisjier’d nay, 

And folly grew ashamed—discretion had her 
day. 

She gave her hand ; which, as I lightly 
press’d. 

The cold but ardent grasp my soul oppress’d; 
The ruin’d girl disturb’d me, and my eyes 
Look’d, I conceive, both sorrow and surprise. 

‘I spoke my business—“He,” she answer’d, 
“ comes 

And lodges here—he has the backward 
rooms— 


He now is absent, and I chanced to hear 
\\'ill not before to-morrow eve appear, 

And may he longer absent-0 ! the night 

When you preserved me in that horrid fright; 
A thousand, thousand times, asleep, awake, 

I thought of what you ventured for my sake— 
Now have you thought—vet tell me so— 
deceive 

Your Rosabella, willing to believe ? 

0! there is .something in love’s first-born pain 
Sweeter than bliss—it never comes again— 
But has your heart been faithful ? ”—Here 
my pride 

To anger rising, her attempt defied— 

“ .My faith must childish in your .sight appear, 
Who have been faithful—to liow many, 
dear ? ” 

‘ If words had fail'd, a look explain’d their 
.style, 

8he could not blush as.sent, but .she could 
smile: 

Good heaven ! I thought, have I rejected 
fame, 

Credit and wealth, for one who smiles at 
.shame ? 

‘ She saw me thoughtful—saw it, as I 
gue.ss’d, 

M'ith some concern, though nothing she ex¬ 
press’d. 

‘ “ Come, my dear friend, discard that look 
of care, 

All things were made to be, as all things are ; 
All to .seek pleasure as the end design’d, 

The only good in matter or in mind ; 

So was I taught by one, who gave me all 
That iny experienced heart can u isdom call. 

‘ “ I saw thee young, love’s soft obedient 
slave, 

.Vnd many a sigh to my young lover gave ; 
.\nd I had, spite of cowardice or cow. 
Return’d thy passion, and exclianged my vow; 
Rut while I thought to bait the amorous hook. 
One set for me mv eager fancy took ; 

There was a crafty eye, that far could see, 
And through my failing.s fascinated me: 
Mine was a childish wish, to please my boy ; 
His a design, his wislies to enjoy. 

0 ! we have both about the world been tost, 
Thy gain I know not—I, they cry, am lost; 
So let the wise ones talk; they talk in vain, 
And are mistaken both in loss and gain ; 

’Tis gain to get whatever life affords, 

’Tis loss to spend our time in empty words. 
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‘ ■' I Mas a yirl, and thou a hoy Mort then, 
Nor ought of women knew, nor I of men; 

But I liavc tranick’d in tlie world, and thou, 
Doubtless, canst boast of thy experience noM'; 
I.et us the knowledge Me have gain’d produce, 
And kindly turn it to our common use.” 

‘ Thus spoke the siren in voluptuous style, 
\' hile I stood gazing and perplex’d the while, 
Chain’d by that voice, confounded by that 
smile. 

.\n(l then she sang, and clianged from grave 
to gay, 

lill all reproach and anger died auay. 

‘ .^Iy Dainot) Mas the lirsl to Make 
The gentle flame that eamiot die; 

My l)atiion is the last lo lake 
'I'he faithful bosom’s .softest sigh : 

1 he life betMcen is nothing Morth, 

O ! c;ist it from thy thougljt away ; 

Tlhnk of the day that gave it birth, 

And this its sweet returning day. 

I 

' ” Buri*‘d bo all that Inis been done, 

Or say that naught Is done amiss; 

Bor who the dangerous path can shun 
In such heMildoritig world jis (his ? 

But love can every fault forgive, 

Or Mith a tojjder look reprove; 

And noM' let naught in memory live, 

But that we meet, and that we love.” 

■ And then she moved my pity ; for she 

MCpt, 

.\iid told her miseries till resentment slept; 
l or Mhen she saw she could not reason blind, 
•'"'lie pour'd her heart's Mhole sorroMs on my 
mind, 

With features graven on my soul, with sighs 
Seen hut not lieard, with soft imploring eyes, 
And voice that needixl not, but had the aid 
Of powerful words to soften and persuaile. 

‘ “0! I repent me of the past ; and sure 
tlrief and repentance make the bosom pure ; 

\ el meet thee not Mith clean and single heart. 
As on the day mc met!— and l»ut to part, 1 
Kre I had drank the cup that to my lip 
Was held, and press’d till I wivs forcwl to sip: 

I drank indeiHl, hut never cejisi^d to liate,— 
It poison'd, hut could not intoxicate: 

T’ excuse my fall I plead not love's excess, 
But a weak orphan’s need and loneliness. 

I had no parent upon earth—no door 
W as oped to me—young, innocent, ami poor, 


\’ain, tender and resentful—and my friend 
Jealous of one Mho must on her depend. 
Making life misery—You could M'itness then 
That 1 Mas precious in the eyes of men; 

.'^o, made by them a goddess, and denied 
1 Respect and notice by the Momen's pride; 

Mere scorn’d, there Morshipj)’d—Mill it 
I strange appear, 

Allured and driven, that I setlh'd here? 

^'et loved it not; and never have 1 pass’d 
One day, and Mish'd another like the last. 
There was a fallen angel, I have read, 

I’or whom their tears the sister-angels .shed, 
Because, although .she ventured to rebel, 

'<he Mils not minded like a child of hell.— 
Such is my lot ! ami Mill it not be given 
To grief like mine, that 1 may think of 
heaven ? 

Behold hoM' there the glorious creatures shine, 
.\ii(l all my soul lo grief and hope re.sign ? ” 

’ I Monder’d, doubting— ami is this a fact, 

I thought; or part thou art disijosed to act? 

‘ ■■ Is it not Mrilten, lie, mIio came to save 
Sinners, the sins of deepest dye forgave? 
That he his inerev to the sufferers dealt. 

And pardon’d error Mhen the ill Mas felt ? 
Yes ! I Mould hope, there is an eye that reads 
What is Milhin, and sees the heart that 
blewls- 

But who on earth will one so lost dejilore, 
.\nd who M'ill help that lost one to restore ? 
^\ !io will on trust the sigh of grief receive ; 
And—all things warring witli belief— 
believe ? ” 

‘ Soften'd, I said—“ Be mine the hand luul 
heart, 

j If M'llh yonr Morld you will consent lo ))arl.” 

She Mould —.she tried-Alas I she did not 

know 

Hom’ deeply rootetl evil habits groM’ : 

She felt the truth ujion her spirits press, 

But wanted ease, indulgence, shoM-, exco.ss, 
N’oluptuous banquets, pleasures— not refine<l, 
But such as soothe to sleep Ih’ opposing 
I mind— 

; She look’d for idle vice, the time to kill, 

I And subtle, strong apologies for ill; 

.\ml thus lier yielding, unresisting soul 
Sank, and lot sin confuse her and control: 
Pleasures that brought disgust yet brought 
relief, 

And minds she hatixl help’d to Mar uitli 
grief.’ 
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‘ Thus then she perish'd ? ’— 

‘ Nay—but thus slie i)rove(l 
J^lave to the vices that she never loved : 

But while she thus her better thoughts 
opposed, 

And woo’d the world, the world’s deceptions 
closed :— 

I had long lost her; but I sought in vain 
To banish pity :—still she gave me pain, 
i>till I desired to aid her—to direct, 

And wish’d the world, that won her, to reject: 
Nor wish’d in vain—there came, at length, 
request 

That I would see a wretch with grief oppress’d, 
By guilt afTrighted—and I went to trace 
Once more the vice-worn features of that face, 
That sin-wreck’d being ! and I saw her laid 
Where never worldly joy a visit paid : 

That world receding fast! the world to come 
Conceal’d in terror, ignorance, and gloom ; 
yins, sorrow, and neglect: with not a spark 
Of vital hope,—all horrible and dark— 

It frighten’d me !—I thouglit, and shall not I 
Thus feel? thus fear?—this danger can I fly? 
Do I so wisely live that I can calmly die ? 

‘The wants I saw I could supply with ease, 
But there were wants of other kind than 
these; 

Th’ awakening thought, the hope-inspiring 
view— 

The doctrines awful, grand, alarming, true— 
Most painful to the soul, and yet most healing 
too: 

Still I could something offer, and could send 
For other aid—a more important friend. 
Whose duty call’d him, and his love no less. 
To help the grieving spirit in distress; 

To save in that sad hour the drooping prey, 
And from its victim drive des])air away. 

All decent comfort round the sick was .seen ; 
The female helpers quiet, sober, clean ; 

Her kind physician with a smile appear’d, 
And zealous love the pious friend endear’d: 
\Vhile I, with mix’d sensations, could inquire, 
Hast thou one wish, one unfulfill’d desire ? 
Speak every thought, nor unindulged depart. 
If I can make thee happier than thou art! 

‘ Yes ! there was yet a female friend, an old 
And grieving nurse! to whom it sliould be 
told— 

If I would tell—that she, her child, had fail’d. 
And turn’d froni truth ! yet truth at length 
prevail’d. 


‘ ’Twas in that chatjiber, Kichard, I began 
To tliink more deeply of the end of man : 
Was it to jostle all his fellows by, 

To run before them, and say, iiere am I, 
Fall down and worshij) ? ”—Was if, lifo 
throughout, 

Witl) circumspection keen to hunt about 
As spaniels for their game, where might be 
found 

Abundance more for cofTers that abound ? 
Or was it life’s enjoyments to i>refer. 

Like this poor girl, and then to die like her ? 
No! He, who gave the faculties, design'd 
Another use for the immortal mind : 

There is a state in which it will a])])ear 
With all the good and ill contracted here ; 
With gain and loss, improvement and defect ; 
And then, mv soul! what hast thou to exi)eet 
For talents laid aside, life’s waste, and time’s 
neglect ? 

‘ Still as I went came other change—the 
frame 

And features wasted, and yet slowly came 
The end ; and so inaudible the breath, 

And still the breatliing, we exclaimed—’(is 
death ! 

Rut death it was not : when, indeed, she died, 
I sat and his last gentle stroke espied : 

When—as it came—or did my fancy trace 
That lively, lovely flusliing o’er the face ? 
Bringing back all that my young heart im¬ 
press’d ! 

It came—and went!—She sigh’d, and was at 
rest! 

‘ Adieu, I said, fair Frailty ! dearly cost 
The love I bore thee—time and treasure lost; 
j And I have suffer'd many years in vain; 
Now let me something in iny sorrows gain : 

, Heaven would not all this wo for man in- 
I tend 

I If man’s existence with his wo should end ; 
Heaven would not pain, and grief, and anguish 
give, 

' If man was not by discipline to live; 

1 And for that brighter, better world prepare, 
That souls with souls, nhen purifiM, shall 
j share, 

Those stains all done away that must not 
enter there. 

‘ Home I return’d, with spirits in that state 
Of vacant wo, I strive not to relate, 

Nor how, deprived of all her hope and strength, 
My soul turn’d feebly to the world at length. 
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I traveled then till health again resumed 
Its former seat—I must not say re-bloom’d ; 
v\nd then I HU’d, not loth, tliat favourite place 
That has enrich’d some seniors of our race; 
Patient and dull I grew; my vmclc’s praise . 
Was largely dealt me on my better days ; j 
A love of money—other love at rest— 
rame creeping on, and settled in my brejist ; 
The force of habit held me to the oar, 

Till I could relish what I scorn’d before: 
Inowcould talk and scheme with mene/sense. 
^\■ho deal for millions, an<l who sigh for pence, 
And grew so like them, that I heard with joy 
Old lUueskin said I was a pretty boy; 

For I possess’d the caution with the zeal, 
'I’hat all true lovers of their interest feel: 
Kxalted praise ! and to the creature due, 

\\ ho loves that interest solely to pursue. 

‘ liut I was sick, and sickness brought 
disgust; 

My peace I could not to my profits trust: 


vVgain some views of brighter kind appear’d, 
My heart was humbled, and my mind was 
clear’d ; 

I felt those helps that souls diseased restore, 
And that cold frenzy, avarice, raged no more. 
From dreams of boundless wealth I then 
arose; 

This place, the scene of infant bliss, I chose, 
And here I find relief, and here I seek repose. 
* Yet much is lost, and not yet much is 
found, 

But what remains, I would believe, is sound ; 
That first wild passion, that last mean desire, 
I Are felt no more; but holier hopes require 
I A mind prepared and steady—my reform 
' H;us fears like his, who, suffering in a storm. 
Is on a rich hut unknown country cast, 

The future fearing, while he feels the past; 
But whose more cheerful mind, with hope 
imbueil, 

.Sees through receding clouds the rising good.’ 


BOOK VIII. THE SISTERS 


Morning Walk and Conversation—Visit at 
a (’ottiige—Cliaracters of the Sisters -Lucy 
and Jane—Their I..overs—Their Friend the 
Banker and his I.adv—Their Intimacy— 
Its Consenuence—DIfterent Conduct of ’tlic 
Lovers—The Kffect upon the JSisters- 
Their present Stale—The Influence of their 
Fortune upon the Minds of either. 

Tiik morning shone in cloudless beauty j 
briglit; 

llichard Ins letters read with much delight; 
(leorge from his pillow rose in happy tone, 
His bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne: 
They read t he morning news—they saw thesk y 
Inviting oall’d them, and the oartli was dry. 

‘ The day invites us, brother,’ said the 
’squire; 


Brother, there dwell, yon northern hill below, 
Two favourite maidens, whom ’tis good to 
know; 

Young, but experienced; dwellers in a 
cot. 

Where they sustain and dignify their lot, 
The best good girls in all our world below— 
0! you must know (hem—Come! am) you 
shall know. 

‘ But lo! (he morning wastes—here, Jacob, 
stir— 

If Phoebe conies, do you attend to her; 

•Vnd let not Mary get a chattering press 
Of idle girls to hear of her distress: 

Ask her to wait till mv return—and hide 
From her meek mind your plenty and your 
pride; 


‘ (’oiue, and I’ll show thee something to 
admire: 

^Ve still may beauty in our prospects trace; 
If not, we have them in both mind and face. 

‘ ’Tis but two miles—to let such women live 
Unseen of him, what reason can I give ? 
Why sliould not Bichard to the girls be 
known ? 

Would I have all their friendship for my owir ? 


Nor vex a creature, humble, sad, and still, 
By your coarse bounty, and your rude good¬ 
will.’ 

This said, the brothers hasten’d on their 
way, 

With all the foretaste of a pleasant day. 
The morning purpose in the mind had fix’d 
The leading thought, and that mth others 
mix'd. 
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“ How well it is,’ said George, ‘ when we 
possess 

The strength that bears us up in our distress ; 
And need not the resources of our pride, 

Our fall from greatness and our Avants to hide ; 
But have the spirit and the wish to shoAv, 
We know our Avants as Avell as others knoAv. 
’Tis true, the rapid turns of fortune’s Avheel 
Make even the virtuous and the humble feel: 
They for a time must suffer, and but fcAv 
Can bear their sorrOAVs and our pity too. 

‘ Hence all these small expedients, day by 
day, 

Are used to hide the evils they betray : 
When, if our pity chances to be seen, 

The Avounded pride retorts, Avith anger keen, 
And man’s insulted grief takes refuge in 
his spleen. 

‘ When Timon’s board contains asingledtsh, 
Timon talks much of market-men and fish, 
Forgetful servants, and th’ infernal cook. 
Who ahvays spoil’d Avhale’er she undertook. 

‘ But say, it tries us from our height to fall. 
Yet is not life itself a trial all ? 

And not a virtue in the bosom lives. 

That gives such ready pay as patience gives; 
That pure submission to the ruling mind, 
Fix’d, but not forced ; obedient, but not 
blind ; 

The Avill of heaA'en to make her own she tries. 
Or makes her OAvn to heaven a sacrifice. 

‘ And is there aught on earth so rich or rare, 
Whose pleasures may Avitli virtue’s pains 
compare ? 

This fruit of patience, this the pure delight. 
That ’tis a trial in her Judge’s sight; 

Her part still striving duty to sustain. 

Not spurning pleasure, not defying pain ; 
Never in triumph till her race be Avon, 

And never fainting till her Avork be done.’ 
With thoughts like these they reach’d the 
village brook, 

And saAV a lady sitting with her book; 

And so engaged she heard not, till the men 
Were at her side, nor Avas she frighten’d then ; 
But to her friend, the ’squire, his smile 
return’d. 

Through Avhich the latent sadness he dis¬ 
cern’d. 

The stranger-brother at the cottage door 
Was nOAV admitted, and Avas strange no more : 
Then of an absent sister he was told, 

Whom they were not at present to behold; 


SomethingAvassaidof nerA’es,and that disease, 
Wliose varying poAvers on mind and body 
seize, 

Enfeebling both !—Here chose they to remain 
One hour in peace, and then return’d again. 

‘ I knOAv not Avhy,’ said Richard, ‘ but 1 feel 
The Avarrnest pity on my bosom steal 
For that dear maid ! Hoav Avell her looks 
express 

For this Avorld’s good a cherish’d hopeless¬ 
ness ! 

A resignation that is so entire. 

It feels not noAv the stirrings of desire; 
\Mjat noAv to her is all the Avorld esteems ? 
She is aAvake, and cares not for its dreams; 
But moves Avbile yet on earth, as one above 
Its hopes and fears—its loathing and its love. 
‘ But shall I learn,’ said lie, ‘ these sisters’ 
fate ? ’— 

And found his brother Avilling to relate, 


‘ The girls Avere orphans early ; yet I saAv, 
When young, their father—his jirofession laAv ; 
He left them but a competence, a store 
That made his daughters neither rich nor 
poor; 

Not rich, compared Avith some aaIio dAvelt 
around ; 

Not poor, for Avant they neither fear’d nor 
found ; 

Their guardian uncle Avas both kind and just. 
One Avhom a parent might in dying trust; 
Who, in their youth, the trusted store im¬ 
proved. 

And, Avhen he ceased to guide them, fondly 
loved. 

‘ These sister beauties Avere in fact the grace 
Of yon small tOAvn,—it Avas their nativ'e place ; 
Like Saul’s famed daughters Avere the lovely 
tAvain, 

As Micah, Lucy, and as Merab, Jane: 

For this Avas tall, with free commanding air, 
And that aahs mild, and delicate, and fair. 

‘ Jane had an arch delusiv’e smile, that 
charm’d 

And threaten'd too ; alluring, it alarm’d ; 
The smile of Lucy her approval told, 
Cheerful, not changing; neither kind nor 
cold. 

‘ When children, Lucy loA’e alone possess’d, 
Jane Avas more punish’d and Avas more 
caress’d; 
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If loM tlio ui>lios, otio bf‘^poko 

A luriih, a bird, a gaiib'n, att<l a Ixook ; 

Tile othor wish’d a joy unknown, a roul 
Or crowded l)all, and to bo first led out. 

‘ Lucy loved all that grew iipon tin* ‘’round, 
And loveliness in all things living found ; 
The gilded fly, the fern upon tlie wall, 

Were nature’s works, and admirable all; 
Ple;\,sed with indnlgerjce of so cheap a kind, 
tts cheapness never discomposed her mind. 

■ .lane had no likingfor such things as these. 
Things pleasing her must her superiors pleivse ; 
The costly flower was precious in her eyes. 
That skill can vary, or that money buys; 
Her tiuste was good, but she w;is still afraid. 
Till fasliion sanction'd the remarks she made. 
‘The sisters read, and Jane with .s»nne 
deliglit, 

The satires keen tliat fear or rage excite, 
That men in power attack, aiul hwlies high. 
And give broad hints that we may know 
them by. 

She W!is amused when sent to haunted rooms. 
Or some dark pa.ssage where the spirit comes 
Of one once murder’d ! then she laughing 
read, 

.Viid felt at once the folly ami the dread : 

As rustic girls to crafty gipsies fly, 

And trust the liar though they fear the lie. 
Or as a j>atient, jjrged by grievous pains. 
Will fee the daring quack whom he disdains, 
.'^o Jane was pleased to see the beckoning 
Inind, 

Ami trust the magic of the Uatcliffe-wand. 

‘ In her religion—for liermind,though light, 
Wjis not disposed our better views to slight— 
Her favourite authors were a solemn khul, 
Who fill with dark mysterious thoughts the 
mind ; 

And who with such conceits her fancy plied, 
Became her friend, phitos()plier, and guide. ’ 
• She made the Progre.ssof the Pilgrim one 
To build a thousand pleasant views upon; 
All that connects us with a world above 
She loved to fancy, and she long’d to prove ; 
Well would tlie poet please her, who could 
lead 

Her fancy forth, yet keep untouoh’d her 
creed, 

Ian! by an early euslom, Lucy spiwl, 

When she awaked, the Bible at her side; 
That, ere she venturtMl on a world of care, 
8he might for trials, joys or pains prepare, 


For every dart a shield, a guard for every 
snare. 

■ 8lic read not much of high heroic deeds, 
Wljere man the meiisure of man’s power 
excecsis; 

But gave to luckless love and fate severe 
Her tenderest pity and her softest tear. 

‘She mix’d not faith with fable, but she 
trod 

Bight onward, cautious in the ways of God; 
Nor did she dare to launch on seas unknown, 
In search of truths by some advent\>rers 
shown. 

But her ow n conipiiss used, and kept a course 
her own. 

‘ The maidens both their loyalty declare<l, 
.\tul in the glory of their country shared; 
But Jane that glory felt with proud delight, 
Whetj England’s foes were vanquish’d in the 
light; 

While Lucy’s feelings for the brave who bled 
Put all such glorious triumphs from her head. 
They both were frugal; Lucy from the fear 
Of wjksling that which waui esteems so dear, 
But lituls so scarce, her sister from the pain 
That springs from want, when treated with 
disdain. 

‘ Jane borrow’d maxims from a doubting 
school, 

.\nd took for truth the test of ridicide; 

Lucy .saw no such virtue in a jest. 

Truth WiLs with her of ridicule a test. 

‘ They loved each other with the ^yamlth 
of youth, 

Witl\ ardour, candour, tenderness, and truth : 
.\nd though their pleasures were not just the 
same, 

Vet both were pleased whenever one became ; 
Nay, each would rather in the act rejoice, 
That was th’ adopte<l, not the native choice. 

‘ Eacli had a friend, and friends to minds 
so fond 

And giod are soon united in the bond ; 

Each had a lover; but it seem'd that fate 
Secret'd that these should not approximate. 

was a prudent swain, 

And thought, in idl things, what would In' 
his gain ; 

The younger sister first engaged bis view, 
But with her beauty be her spirit knew; 
Her face lie much admiral, “ but, put tlie 
case,” 

Said he, " I marry, what is then a face ? 
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At first it pleases to have drawn the lot; 
He then forgets it, but his wife does not ; 
Jane too,” he judgeel, ** would be reserved 
and nice, 

And many lovers had enhanced her price. ’ 

‘ Thus thinking much, but hiding what he 
thought. 

The prudent lover Lucy’s favour sought. 
And he succeeded,—she was free from art; 
And his appear’d a gentle guileless heart; 
Such she respected ; true, her sister found 
His placid face too ruddy and too round, 
Too cold and inexpressive; such a face 
^^■here you could nothing mark’d or manly 
trace. 

‘ But Lucy found him to his mother kind, 
And saw the Cliristian meekness of his mind ; 
His voice was soft, his temper mild and sweet, 
His mind was easy, and his person neat. 
Jane said he wanted courage ; Lucy drew 
No ill from that, though she believed it 
too; 

‘‘ It is religious, Jane, be not severe ; ’’ 

“• Well, Lucy, then it is religious fear.” 

Xor could the sister, great as was her love, 

A man so lifeless and so cool approve. 

‘ Jane had a lover, wliom a lady’.s pride 
Might wish to see attending at her sule, 
Young, handsome, sprightly, and with good 
address. 

Not mark’d for foil), error or excess; 

Yet not entirely from their censure free, 
Who judge our failings with severity ; 

The very care he took to keep his name 
Stainless, with some was evidence of shame. 

‘ Jane heard of this, and she replied, 
“ Enough ; 

Prove but the facts, and I re.sist not proof; 
Nor is my heart so easy as to love 
The man my judgment bids me not approve.” 
But yet that heart a secret joy confess’d, 

To find no slander on the youth would rest; 
His was, in fact, such conduct, that a maid 
Might think of marriage, and be not afraid; 
And she was pleased to find a spirit higli. 
Free from all fear, that spurn’d hypocrisy. 

‘ “ \^’hat fears my sister ? ” said the partial 
fair. 

For Lucy fear’d,—“ ^Miy tell me to beware ? 
No smooth deceitful varnish can I find ; 

His is a spirit generous, free, and kind ; 

And all his flaw.s are seen, all floating in his 
mind. 


1 . --- 

, A little boldness in his speech. W hat then ? 

It is the failing ot these generous men. 

A little vanity, but—0 ! my dear, 

They all would show it, were they all sincere. 

But come, agreed ; we’ll lend each other 
eyes 

To see our favourites, when they wear dis¬ 
guise ; 

And all those errors that will then be shown 
Ininfluenced by the workings of our own.” 

‘ Thus lived the sisters, far from power 
removed, 

And far from need, both loving and beloved. 
Thus grew, as myrtles giow; I grieve at 
heart 

That I have pain and sorrow to impart. 

But .'•0 it Ls, the swecte.st herbs that grow 
In the lone vale, where sweetest waters flow, 
Ere drops the blossom, or appears the fruit, 
Feel the vile grub, and jierish at the root; 
And in a quick and premature decay, 
Breathe tlie pure fragrance of (heu life away. 

‘ A town was near, in which the buildings all 
Were large, but one pre-eminently tall— 

An huge Irigli house. U'ithout there was an 
air 

Of lavi.sh cost; no littleness was there; 

But room for servants, horses, whiskies, gigs, 
And walls for pines and peaches, grapes and 
figs; 

Bright on the sloping glass the sun-beam.s 
shone, 

.\nd brought the summer of all climates on. 

* Here wealth its prowess to the eye dis¬ 
play’d. 

And here advanced the seasons, there delay’d ; 
Bid the due heat each growing sweet refine, 
Made the sun’s light with grosser fire combine, 
And to the Tropic gave the vigour of the Line. 

‘ Yet, in the master of this wealth, behold 
A light vain coxcomb taken from his gold. 
Whose busy brain was weak, whose boasting 
heart was cold. 

‘ 0 ! how he talk’d to that believing town, 
That he would give it riches and renown ; 
Cause a canal where treasures were to swim. 
And they should owe their opulence to him 
In fact, of riches he insured a crop. 

So they would give him but a seed to drop. 
As used the alchvmist his boasts to make, 

“ I give you millions for the mite I take; ” 
The mite they never could again behold, 

The millions all were Eldorado gold. 
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• By this |)rof**ssintj man, fho country round 
Was .search’d to see where money could he 
found. 

‘ The thriven farmer, who liad lived to 
spare, 

Became atj ol)jeet of especial care ; 

He took the frugal tradesman hy the hand, 
.\nd wish’d him joy of what he might cotn- 
inaiid ; 

.\nd tlie industrious servant, who had laid 
His saving hy, it was his joy to aid ; 

Large talk, and hints of .some ()ruduclive plan 
Half named, won all his hearers to a man ; 
Uncertain ()rojects drew them wondering on, 
And avarice listen’d till distrust was gone. 
But when to these dear girls he founil his way, 
.All easy, artless, innocent were they ; 

When lie compeU’d his foolish wife to he 
.\t once .so great, so humhie, and so free ; 
^\■hom others sought, nor always with suc¬ 
cess ! 

But they waTC hotli her pride and happiness ; 
And she esteem'd them, hut attended still 
To tlie vile purpose of her husband’s will; 
.And when she ti.\'d his snares about their 
mind, 


Uespected those whom .she e.s.say’d to blind ; 
Xay with esteem she some compiission gave 
To the fair victims whom she would not save. 
The Banker’.s wealth and kin(lne.s.s were 
her themes, 
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His generous plans, his patriotic schemes; 
What he had done for some, a favovirite few, 
What for his favourite.s still he meant to do ; 
Not. that lie always listen’d—which wixs 
liard— 

To her, when speaking of her great regard 
I’or certain friends—“ but you, as I may .say, 
Are his own choice—I am not jealous—nay! ” 
' Then came the man himself, and came 
with Bpe('d 

.As just from busine.ss of importance freed ; 
Or just e.scaping, came with looks of lire. 

As if he’d just attain’d his full desire; 

As if rrosfierity and he for life 
Were wed, and he was sliowing off hl.s wife; 
1’lea.sed to display his intluence, and to prove 
Himself the object of her partial love: 
Perhaps with tliis was join’d the latent fear. 
The time would come when he sho»»ld not he 
dear. 

‘ Jane laugh’d at all their vi.sits and parade. 
And call'd it friendship in an hot-house made ; 


•A style of friendship suited to his taste, 
Brought on, and ripen'd, like his grapes, in 
haste; 

8he saw the wants that wealth in vain would 
hide, 

And all the tricks and littlene.ss of pride; 

On all the wealth would creep the vulgar 
stain, 

And grandeur strove to look itself in vain. 

‘ Lucy perceived—b»it she replied, whv 
howl 

.'<uch small defects ?—they’re very kind in- 
dewl ! ” 

-And kind they wore, and ready to produce 
Their easy friendship, over tit for use. 
Friendship that enters into all affairs, 

.And daily wants, atul daily gets, repairs. 
Hence at the cottage of the sisters stood 
The Banker’s stewl—he was so very good ; 
Oft through the roads,in weatherfoulandfair, 
Their frietid’s gay carriage bore the gentle 
pair; 

His grapes and nectarines woo’d the virgins’ 
hand. 

His books and rose.s were at their command; 
And costly llowers,—he took upon him shame 
That he could purchase what he could not 
name. 

‘ Lucy was vex’d to have such favours 
show'll. 

And they returning nothing of their own ; 
Jane srnilwl, and hegg’d her .sister to helieve— 
“ We give at least as much as we rw'oive.” 

* Alas! and more ; they gave their cars 
and eyes. 

His splendor oft-times took them by surprise; 
And if in Jane appear’d a meaning smile. 
She gazed, ndmirwl, and paid resjiect the 
while; 

Would she had rested there ! Deludwl maid, 
She saw not yet tlie fatal price .slie paid; 
Saw not tliat wealth, though join’d witli folly, 
grew' 

In her reganl; she smiled, hut listen’d too; 
Xay, would he grateful, .shewould trust her all. 
Her fundwl source,—to liim a matter small; 
Taken for their sole use, and ever at their call: 
To he improvwl—he knew not how indeed ; 
But he had methods—and they must succewL 
‘ This was so good, that Jane, in very pride, 
To sjiare him trouble, for a while deiiiwi; 
And Lucy’s prudence, though it was alarm’d, 
Was by the splendor of the Danker chium’d; 
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\\'hat was her paltry thousand pounds to him, 
Who would expend five thousand on a 
whim ? 

And then the portion of his wife was known ; 
But not that she reserved it for her own. 

‘ Lucy her lover trusted with the fact, 
And frankly ask’d, “ if he approved the act! ” 
“ It promised well,” he said ; “ he could 
not tell 

How it might end, but sure it promised well; 
He had himself a trifle in the Bank, 

And should be sore uneasy if it sank.” 

‘ Jane from her lover had no uish to hide 
Her deed ; but was withheld by maiden pride; 
To talk so early—as if one were sure 
Of being his ; she could not that endure. 
But when the sisters were apart, and when 
They freely spoke of their affairs and men ; 
They thought with pleasure of the sum im¬ 
proved. 

And so presented to the men llu*y loved. 

‘ Things now proceeded in a quiet train; 
No cause appear’d to murmur or complain ; 
The monied man, hi.s ever-.smiling dame, 

And their young darlings, in their carriage 
came; 

Jane’s sprightly lover smiled their pomp to 
see, 

And ate their grapes, with gratitude and glee. 
But witii the freedom there was nothing mean. 
Humble, or forward, in hi.s freedom seen ; 
His was the frankness of a mind tiiat shows 
It knows itself, nor fears for what it knows : 
But Lucy’s ever humble friend was awed 
By the profusion he could not applaud ; 

He seem’d indeed reluctant to j)artake 
Of the collation that he could not make; 


And this w’as pleasant in the maiden’s view,— 

Was modesty—was moderation too ; 

Though Jane esteem’d it meanne.ss ; and she 
saw 

Fear in that prudence, avarice in that awe. 

' But both the lovers now to town are 
gone. 

By business one is call’d, by duty one; 

While rumour rises,—whether false or true 

The ladies knew not—it was known to few— 

But fear there was, and on their guardian- 
friend 

They for advice and comfort would depend, 

When rose the day; meantime from Belmont- 
place 

Came vile report, predicting quick disgrace. 


* 'Twas told—the .servants, who had met 

to thank 

^ Their lord for placing money in his Bank— 
Their kind free master, who such wages gave, 
And then increased whatever they could save, 
They who had heard they should their savings 
lose, 

Were weeping, swearing, drinking at the news; 
And still the more they drank, the more they 

wept. 

And swore, and rail’d, and threaten’d, till 
they slept. 

■ The morning trutli confirm’d the evening 
dread ; 

The Bank was broken, and the Banker fled ; 
But leftapromise that his friends should have, 

I To the last shilling—what his fortunes gave. 

I ‘ The evil tidings reach’d the sister-pair, 
And one like Sorrow look’d, and one Despair; 
They from each other turn’d th’ afflicting 
look, 

And loth and late the painful silence broke, 

• “ The odious villain ! ” Jane in wrath 

began ; 

In pity Lucy, “ the unhappy man ! 

When time and reason our affliction heal, 
How will the author of our sufferings feel ? ” 

‘ “ And let him fee), my sister,—let the 
woes 

That be creates be bane to his repose! 

Let them be felt in his expiring hour. 

When death brings all his dread, and sin its 
power: 

Then let the busy foe of mortals state 
The pangs he caused, his own to aggravate ! 

‘ “ ^^’^elch ! wlien our life was glad, our 
prospects gay, 

With savage hand to sweep them all away ! 
And he must know it—know w hen he beguifed 
His easy victims—how the villain smiled ! 

‘ ”• Oh ! my dear Lucy, could I see him 
crave 

The food denied, a beggar and a slave, 

To stony hearts he should with tears apply, 
And Pity’s self withhold the struggling sigh ; 
Or, if relenting weakness should extend 
Th’ extorted scrap that justice would not 
lend, 

Let it be poison’d by the curse.s deep 
Of every wretch whom he compels to weep ! ” 

‘ “ Nay, my sweet sister, if you thought 
such pain 

Were his. your pity would awake again ; 
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Your gonerous heart the ^vretclYs grief would 
feel, 

And you would soothe the pangs you could 
not heal.” 

‘ ” Oh ! never, never,—I would still con- 
t ri ve 

To keep the slave whotn I abhorr'd alive; 
His tortured niiiid with horrid fears to fill, 
Disturb his reason, and inisgjiide his will; 
Heap coals of fire, to lie like melted lead, 
Heavy and hot, on his accursed head ; 

Not coals that mercy kindles hearts to melt, 
But he .should feel them hot a.s fires are felt ; 
Torroding ever, and through life the same, 
•Strong self-contempt and ever-burning shame; 
Let him so wretched live that he may fiv 
To desperate thoughts, and be resolved to 
die— 

And then let death .such frightful visions give, 
That he may dread th’ attempt, and beg to 
live!” 

So spake Ih’ indignant maid, when Lucy 
sigh’d, 

And, waiting softer times, no more replied. 

‘ Barlow was then in town ; and there he 
thought 

Of bliss to come, and bargains to be bought ; 
And wa,s returning homeward—when he 
found 

The Bank was broken, and liis venture 
drown’d. 

‘ “ Ah ! foolish maid,” he cried, “ and what 
wilt thou 

Say for thy friends and their excesse.s now ? 
All now is brought completely to an end ; 
What can the spendthrift now afford to 
spend ? 

Had my advice been—true, I gave con.sent, 
Tlie thing was purposed; what could I 
prevent ? 

‘‘‘Who will her i<lle taste for tlowers 
supply,— 

W’ho send her grape.s and peaches ? let her 
try 

There's none will give her, and she cannot 
buy. 

‘ “ Yet Mould she not be grateful if .she 
knew 

What to my faith and generous love was due? 
Daily to see the man uho took her hand, 
When she had not a sixpence at command ; 
Could I be sure that such a quiet mind 
Would be for ever grateful, mild, and kind, 


I might comply—but how Mill Bloomer act. 
When he becomes acquainted with the fact? 
The loss to him i.s trifling—but the fall 
From independence, that to her is all; 

Now should he marry, ’tMill be shame to me 
To hold myself from my engagement free; 
.And should he not, it will be double grace 
To stand alone in such a trying case. 

‘ “ Come then, my Lucy, to thy faithful 
heart 

And humble love I Mill my vicMs impart; 
Will see the grateful tear that softly steals 
DoM'n the fair face and all thy joy reveals; 
.\nd Miien I say it is a blou* severe, 

Then Mill I add—restrain, my love, the tear. 
And take this heart, so faithful and so fond, 
•Still bound to thine; and fear not for that 
bond.” 

‘ He said ; and Ment, M ith purpose he 
believed 

Of generous nature—so is man deceivinl. 

‘ Lucy determined that her lover’s eye 
Should not distress nor supplication spy ; 
That in her manner he should nothing find, 
To indicate the Meakne.ss of her mind. 

He saM’ no eyo that Mept, no frame that 
shook, 

No fond appeal M as made by Mord or look; 
Kindne.ss there Mas, but join’d Mith some 
restraint; 

And traces of the late event Mere faint, 

‘ He look’d for grief deploring, but per¬ 
ceives 

No oufMard token that she longer grieves; 
He had expected for his effortxS praise, 

For he ro.solved the drooping mind to raise; 
She M’ould, he judged, be lumible, and afraid 
That he might blame her ra.sbness and upbraid; 
And lo! he finds her in a quiet state, 

Her spirit easy and her air sedate; 

As if her loss was not a cause for pain, 

-Vs if assured that be Mould make it gain.— 
‘ Silent nMhile, be told the morning news, 
And Mhat be judged they might expect to 
lose; 

He thought himself, Mhatever some might 
boast, 

The composition M-ould be small at most; 
Some .shabby matter, she Mould see no more 
The tithe of Mhat she held in hand before. 

‘ Hom’ did her sister feel ? and did she 
think 

Bloomer was honest, and M ould never shrink ? 
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‘ “• But why that smile ? is loss like yours 
so light 

That it can aught like merriment excite ? 
Well, he is rich, we know, and can atlord 
To please his fancy, and to keep his word ; 
To him ’tis nothing; had he now a fear, 

He must the meanest of his sex appear; 
But the true honour, as I judge the case, 

Is, both to feel the evil, and embrace.” 

‘ Here Barlow stopp’d, a little vex’d to see 
No fear or hope, no dread or ecstasy : 
Calmly she spoke—“ Vour prospects, sir, and 
mine 

Are not the same,—their union I decline; 
Could I believe the hand for which you strove 
Had yet its value, did you truly love, 

I had with thanks address’d you, and replied. 
Wait till your feelings and my own subside, 
Watch your affections, and, if still they live. 
What pride denies, my gratitude shall give; 
Ev’n then, in yielding, I had first believed 
That I conferr’d the favour, not received. 

‘ “ You I release—nay, hear me—I impart 
Joy to your soul,—I judge not of your heart. 
Think’st thou a being, to whom God has lent 
A feeling mind, will have her bosom rent 
By man’s reproaches ? Sorrow will be thine, 
For all thy pity prompts thee to resign ! 
Think’st thou that meekness’ self would con¬ 
descend 

To take the husband when she scorns the 
friend ? 

Forgive the frankness, and rejoice for life, 
Thou art not burden’d with so poor a wife. 

‘ “Go ! and be happy—tell, for the applause 
Of hearts like thine, we part^, and the cause 
Give, as it pleases.’'’ With a fooli.sh look 
That a dull school-boy fixes on his book 
That he resigns, with mingled shame and joy ; 
So Barlow went, confounded like the boy. 

‘ Jane, while she wept to think her sister’s 
pain 

Was thus increased, felt infinite disdain; 
Bound as she was, and wedded by the ties 
Of love and hope, that care and craft despise ; 
She could but wonder that a man, whose taste 
And zeal for money had a Jew disgraced. 
Should love her sister; yet with this surprise, 
She felt a little exultation ri.se; 

Hers was a lover who had always held 
This man as base, by generous scorn impell’d ; 
And yet, as one, of whom for Lucy’s sake 
He would a civil distant notice take. 


Lucy’, with sadden’d heart and temner 
mild. 

Bow’d to correction, like an humbled child, 
Who feels the parent’s kindness, and ulio 
knows 

Such the correction he, who loves, bestows. 
Attending always, but attending more 
hen sorrow ask’d his presence, than before, 
Tender and ardent, with the kindest air 
Came Bloomer, fortune’s error to repair; 
\\ords sweetly soothing spoke the happy 
youth, 

With all the tender earnestness of truth. 

‘ There was no doubt of his intention now— 
He will his purpose with his love avow : 

So judged the maid ; yet, waiting, she ad¬ 
mired 

His still delaying what he most desired ; 

Till, from her spirit’s agitation free, 

She might determine when the day should be. 
With such facility the partial mind 
Can the best motives for its favourites find. 
Of this he spake not, but he stay’d beyond 
His usual hour;—attentive still and fond 
The hand yet firmer to the hand he prest, 
And the eye rested where it loved to rest; 
Then took he certain freedoms, yet so small 
That it was prudi.sh so the things to call: 
Things they were not—“ Describe ’’—that 
none can do, 

They had been nothing had they not been 
new; 

It was the manner and the look; a maid, 
Afraid of such, is foolishly afraid ; 

For what could she explain ? The piercing eye 
Of jealous fear could nought amiss descry! 

‘ But some concern now rose; the youth 
would seek 

Jane by herself, and then would nothing 
speak, 

Before not spoken ; there was still delay'. 
Vexatious, Mearying, wasting, day by day. 

‘ “ He does not surely trifle ! ” Heaven 
forbid ! 

She now should doubly scorn him if be did. 

‘ Ah! more than tliis, unlucky girl! is 
thine; 

Thou must the fondest views of life resign ; 
And in the very time resign them too, 

When they were brightening on the eager view. 

I will be brief,—nor have I heart to dwell 
On crimes they almost share who paint them 
well. 
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‘ Thoro was a inomonrs softness, and it. 
stem’d 

Discretion slept, or so tlie lover dream’d ; 
And watching lone the now confiding maid, 
He thought her guardless, and grew less 
afraid ; | 

Led to the theme that lie had slumn'd before, 
He uscrl a language he must use no more— 
I'or if it answers, there is no more need. 

And no more trial, should it not suceewl. 

' Tlien made he that attempt, in which to 
fail 

Is shameful,—still more shameful to prevail. 

‘ Then was there lightning in that eye that 
shed 

Its beams upon him,—and Ins frenzy fled; 
Abject and trembling at her feet he laid, 
|)*spised and .scorn'd by the indignant maid, 
Whose spirits in their agitation rose. 

Him, and her own weak pity, (o oppose: 

As li(|uid silver in the lube mounts high. 
Then shakes and settles as the storm goes bv. 
While yet the lover stay’d, the maid was 
strong, 

But when he (led, she droop’d and felt the 
wrong— 

I’elt tlie alarming chill, th’ enfeebled breath, 
Closed tlie quick eye, and sank in transient 
death. 

So laicy found her; and then first that hreast 
Knew anger’s powt'r, and own’d the stranger 
guest. 

‘“And is this love? rngeneroiis! Has 
he too 

Been mean and abject ? Is no being true ? ’’ 
I'or Lucy judgetl that, like her prudent swain, 
Bloomer had talk'd of what a man might 
gain ; 

She did not think a man on earth wits found, 
A wounded bosom, while it tileiMls, to wound ; 
1'hought not that mortal could he so unjust. 
As to deprive allliction of its trust; 

Tlinught not a lover could the hope enjoy. 
That must the peace, he shoidd promote, de¬ 
stroy ; 

Thought not, in fact, (hat in the norld were 
those, 

Who, to their tenderest friends, are worse 
than foe.s, 

Wlio win the heart, deprive it of itvS care, 
Then plant remorse and ilesolation there. 

‘ Ah ! cruel lie, who can that heart deprive 
Of all that keeps its energy alive; 


Can see consign’d to shame the trusting fair, 
And turn confiding fondness to despair; 

To watch that time—a name is not assign’d 
For crime so odious, nor siiall learning find. 
Now, from that dav luvs Luev laid aside 
Her proper cares, to be her sister’s guide, 
(iuard,and protector. At their uncle’s farm 
They past the period of their first alarm. 

But soon retireii, nor was he grieve<l to learn 
They made theirownaffairs their own concern. 

‘ I knew not then their wortli; and, had 
I known, 

Could not the kindnessof a friend havesho\vn; 
For men they dreaded ; they a dwelling 
sought, 

.\nd there the children of the village taught ; 
Tliere, linn and patient, Lucy still depends 
I’pon her efforts, not upon her friends; 

.^he is with persevering strength endued. 

And can hi* cheerful—for she will he good. 

■ .lane too will strive the dailv tasks to 
.‘.liare, 

That so employment may contend with care; 
Not power, hut will, she shows, and looks 
about 

On her small ju'Ople, who eomo in and out; 
And seems of what tliey neiHl, or she can do, 
in doubt. 

There sits the chubby crew on seats around, 
U'hile she, all rueful at tin* sight and sound, 
Shrinks from the free approaches of the tribe, 
Whom she attempts lamenting to describe, 
With stains tlie idlers gatlier'd in their May, 
The simple stains of mud, and mould, and 
clay, 

.\nd compound of tlie .streets, of what we 
dare not say ; 

With hair uncomh’d, grimed face, and piteous 
look, 

Facli heavy student takes tlie ckHous book, 
.\nd on the lady casts a glance of fear, 

Who draws the garment close as he comes 
near; 

She then for Luev's mild forbearance tries. 
And from her pupils turns her brilliant eyes. 
Making new efforts, and with some success, 
To pay attention while (he students guess; 
Who to the gentler mistress fain would glide, 

And dread their station at the lady’s side. 

• 

• Such is their fate;—there U a friendly 

% 

few 

Whojii they receive, and there is chance for 
you; 
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Their school, and sonietliing gather'd from 
the wreck 

Of that bad Bank, keeps poverty in check ; 
-\nd true respect, and high regard, are theirs, 
The children’s profit, and the parents’ prayers. 
With Lucy rests the one peculiar care, 

That few must see, and none uith her may 
share; 

More dear than hope can be, more sweet than 
pleasures are. 

For her sad sister needs the care of love 
That will direct her, that will not reprove. 
But waits to warn ; for Jane will walk alone. 
Will sing in low and melancholy tone; 

Will read or write, or to her plants will run 
To shun her friends,—alas ! her thoughts to 
shun. 

‘ It is not love alone disturbs her rest. 
But loss of all that ever hope possess’d ; 
Friends ever kind, life’s lively pleasures, ease, 
When her enjoyments could no longer i)lease ; 
These were her comforts then ! she has no 
more of these. 

* Wrapt in such thoughts, she feels her 
mind astray, 

But knows ’tis true, that she has lost her way; 
For Lucy’s smile will check the sudden flight, 
And one kind look let in the wonted light. 

‘ Fits of long silence she endures, then talks 
Too much—with too much ardour, as she 
walks; 

But still the shrubs that she adnures dispense 
Their balmy freshness to the hurried sense, 
And she will watch their progress, and attend 
Her flowering favourites as a guardian friend ; 
To sun or shade she will her sweets remove, 
'• And here,” she says, “ I may with safety 
love.” 

‘ But tliere are hours wlien on that bosom 
steals 

A rising terror,—then indeed she feels;— 
Feels how she loved the promised good, and 
how 

She feels the failure of the promise now. 

‘ “ That other spoiler did as robbers do, 
Made poor our state, but not disgraceful too. 
This spoiler shames me, and I look within 
To find some cause that drew him on to sin ; 
He and the wretch who could thy worth for¬ 
sake 

Are the fork’d adder and the loathsome snake; 
Thy snake could slip in villain-fear away, 
But had no fang to fasten on his prey. 


’ ** Oh ! my dear Luc}', I had thought to live 
With all the comforts easy fortunes give; 

A wife caressing, and caress’d,—a friend, 
Whom he would guide, advise, consult, defend, 
And make his equal;—then I fondly thought 
Among superior creatures to be brought; 
And while with them, delighted to behold 
Xo eye averte<l, and no bosom cold ;— 

Then at my home, a mother, to embrace 

My-Oh ! my sister, it was surely base ! 

I might forget the wrong ; I cannot the dis¬ 
grace. 

‘ Oh! when I saw that triumph in his 
eyes, 

I felt my spirits with his own arise ; 

I call’d it joy, and said, the generous youth 
Lauglis at my loss—no trial for his truth ; 

It is a trifle he can not lament, 

A sum but equal to his annual rent; 

And yet that loss, the cause of every ill, 

Has made me poor, and him—” 

• 0 ! poorer still; 

Poorer, my Jane, and far below thee now : 
The injurer he,—tlie injured sulTerer thou ; 
And shall such loss aillict thee ? ”— 

‘ " Lose I not 

With him what fortune could in life allot ? 
Lose I not hoi)e, life’s cordial, and the views 
Of an aspiring spirit ?—0 ! I lose 
M hate’er the happy feel, whate’er the san¬ 
guine choose. 

‘ “ Would I could lose this bitter sense of 
wrong. 

And sleep in peace—but it will not be long ! 
And here is .something, Lucy, in my brain, 

I know not what—it is a cure for pain ; 

But is not death !—no beckoning hand I see, 
Xo voice I hear that comes alone to me; 

It is not death, but change; I am not now 
As I was once,—nor can I tell you how; 
Xor is it madness—ask, and you shall find 
In my replies the soundness of my mind : 

0 ! I should be a trouble all day long; 

A very torment, if my head were wrong.” 

‘ At times there is upon her features seen, 
What moves suspicion—she is too serene. 
Such is the motion of a drunken man. 

Who steps sedately, just to show he can. 
Absent at times she will her mother call, 
.\nd cry at mid-day, “ then good night to all.” 
But most she thinks there will some good 
ensue 

From something done, or what she is to do ; 
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i,(nig urapt in .silence, she will then jissinne 
An air of business, and shake ol! her ^dooin; 
Then cry exullin<r, “ 0 ! it tnust succeed, 
Thereareten thousand readers—all men read: 
There are iny writings,—you .shall never spend 
^’our precious monuuits to so poor an end ; 
Our peasant s’cliildren maybe taught by those, 
W’lio have no powers sucli wonders to compose; 
So let me call thett>,—what the world allow.s, 
Surely a poet without .shame avows; 
t ome, let us count what numbers we helii've 
Will buyourwork —Ah! sister, doyou grieve? 

^ou weep; there’s something 1 have said 
amiss, 

And vex’d my sister—What a world is this! 
And how I wander !—^\■here has fanev run ? 
Is there no poem ? Have I nothing done ? 
I'orgive me, laiey, I had fix’d my eye. 

And ,so my mind, on works tliat cannot die; 
Mnnnifni and Lorn yonder in the c;use, 

And so I pul me in the poet’s place. 

‘“Still, be not frighten’d; it is but a 
dream ; 

I am tint lost, bewilder’d Ihotigh I seem ; 

I will obey thee—but- suppress thy h*ar — 

1 am at- ease,—then why that siliv tear?’’ 

* Jaiio, as these melanrholy (its inva<lo 
The busy fancy, seeks the deepest shade ; 
She walks in ceaseless hurry, till her miiul 
\^'ill short repose in verse and musie find ; 
Then her own .songs to.some soft tune shesings, 
And laughs, and calls them melancholy things; ( 
Not. frenzy all; in some her (“rring Muse ' 
ill sad, alllicting, tender strains infuse; 
Sometimes on death she will her linescompose, ' 
Or give her serious page of solemn ])rose; 
And still those favourite plant.s her fancy 
please. 

And give to care and anguish rest and ejvse. 

I.et me not have this gloomy view, 
About my room, arouiul my btsl ; 

Hut- morning roses, wet with dew. 

To cool my burning brows instead. 

.\s (lowers that once in Kden grew, 

I/Ot them their fragrant spirits slied, 

And every day the sweets renew, 

Till I, a fading (lower, am dead. 

‘ Oil! let the herbs I loved to rear 
(live to my sen.so their perfuimsl breath ; 
Lei (hem be placed about iny bier. 

And grace the gloomy house of death, 


I'll have my grave beneath an hill, 

Where, only Lucy’s self shall know; 
^\■here runs the pure pellucid rill 
Upon Its gravelly bed below; 

There violets on the borders blow, 

And insects their soft light display, 

Till, as the morning sun-beams glow, 

The cold phosphoric fires decay. 

*• That is the grave to Lucy shown. 

The soil a pure and silver sand, 

The green cold mo.ss above it grown, 
Unpluck’d of all but maiden hand : 

In virgin earth, till then unturn’d, 

There let my maiden form be laid. 

Nor let my changed clay bo spurnwl, 

Nor for new guest that bwl be made. 

‘ “ There will the lark,—the lamb, in sjiort, 
In air,—on earth,—securely jilay. 

And Lucy to my grave resort, 

As innocent, but not so gay. 

I Mill not have the churchyard ground. 
With bones all black and ugly groMii, 
To press my shivering body round, 

Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 

' " \\ ith ribs and skulls I Mill not sleep, 

In clammy bisls of cold blue clav, 
Through Mhich the Tingl'd earth-Morms 
creep. 

And on the shroudixl bosom prey ; 

I Mill not have the bell proclaim 
M hen those sad marriage riles begin, 
.Vnd l>oys, Mithout regard or .shame, 

Pre.vs the vile mouldering masses in. 

‘ “Say not, it is beneath my care; 

I cannot these cold truths allon-; 

These thoughts may not ntlliet me there, 
Hut, 0! they vex and lease me nOM-. 
Raise not a turf, nor set a stone. 

That man a maiden’s grave may trace, 
Hut thou, my Lucy, come alone. 

And let alTection find the place. 

‘ “ 0 ! lake me from a Morld I hate, 
Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 

And, in some pure and blessiHi state, 

Let me luv sister minds behold : 

From gro.ss and soixlid vicMs refimnl, 

Our heaven of spotless love to share, 
For only generous souls design’d, 

And not a man to meet us there.” ’ 
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‘ Whom pass’d we musing near the wood¬ 
man’s slied, 

U'hose horse not only carried him hut led, 
That his grave rider might have slept the 
lime, 

Or solved a piolilem, or comjiosed a rliyme ? 
A more abstracted man within my view 
Has never come—He recollected you.’ 

‘ Yes,—he was thoughtful—thinks the 
whole day long, 

Deeply, and chiefly that lie once thought 
wrong; 

He thought a strong and kindred mind to 
(race 

In the soft outlines of a trifler’s face. 

‘ Poor Finch ! I knew him when at school 
—a boy 

\Mio might be said his labours to enjoy; 

.So young a jiedant that he always took 
The girl to dance who most admir^ her book; 
And would the butler and the cook surprise, 
Who listen’d to his Latin exercise; 

The matron’s self the praise of Finch avow’d, ' 
Ho was so serious, and he read so loud : i 
But yet, with all this folly and conceit, ! 
The lines he wrote were elegant and neat; , 
.\nd early promise in his mind appear’d 
Of noble efforts ulien by reason clear’d. 

‘ And when lie spoke of wives, the boy 
would say. 

His should be skill’d in Greek and algebra ; 
For who would talk with one to whom his 
themes, 

And favourite studies, were no more than ‘ 
dreams ? I 

For this, though courteous, gentle, and 
humane. 

The boys contemn’d and hated him as vain, ! 
.Stiff and pedantic.—’ ■ 

‘ Did the man enjoy, j 
In after life, the visions of the boy ? ’ 1 


‘ At least they form’d his wishes, they were 
yet 

The favourite views on which his mind was 
set: 

He quaintly said, how happy must they jirove. 
Who, loving, study—or who, studious, love ; 
Who feel their minds with sciences imbued. 
And their warm hearts by beauty’s force 
subdued. 

‘ His widow'd mother, who the world had 
seen, 

And better judge of either sex had been. 
Told him that just as their affairs were placed. 
In some respects, he must forego his taste; 
That every beauty, both of form and mind, 
Must be by him, if unendow’d, resign’d ; 
That wealth was wanted for their joint affairs ; 
His sisters’ portions, and the Hall’s repairs. 

‘ The son assented—and the w ife must bring 
M'ealth, learning, beauty, ere he gave the 
ring; 

But as these merits, when they all unite. 

Are not produced in every soil and site; 

.\nd when jiroduced are not the certain gain 
Of him who would the<e precious things 
obtain ; 

Our patient student waited many a year, 

Nor saw this phoenix in his walks appear. 
But as views mended in the joint estate. 

He would a something in Ins points abate; 
Give him but learning, beauty, temper, sense. 
And he would then the happy state commence. 
The mother sigh’d, but she at last agreed, 
And now the son was likely to succeed; 
Wealth is substantial good the fates allot, 

We know we have it, or we have it not; 

But all those graces, which men highly rate, 
Their minds themselves imagine and create; 
And therefore Finch was in a way to find 
A good that much depended on hi.s mind. 

* He look'd around, observing, till he saw 
Augusta Dallas ! when he felt an awe 
Of so much beauty and commanding grace. 
That well became the honours of her race: 

‘ This lady never boasted of the trash 
That commerce brings: she never spoke of 
cash; 

The gentle blood that ran in every vein 
At all such notions blush’d in pure dis¬ 
dain.— 
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' WimUIi once relinquish'd, there Wius all 
hesidc, 

As Finch believed, that could adorn a bride; 
He could not pize upon the form and air, 
^\'ilhout concluding all nas right and fair; 
Her tnild hut dignified reserve supprest 
All free inquiry—but his tnind could rest, 
Assured that all uas well, and in tliat view 
was Itlesf. 

‘ And now he asked, *• am I the happy man 
Who can deserve her? is there one who 


can ? 




His mother told hitn, he possess’d the land 
That puts a man in heart to ask a hand ; 
All who possess if feel they bear about 
A spell tliat puts a speedy end to doubt ; 
Hut Finch was modest—" May it then be 
thought 

That she can so he gained ? “ She may be 

sought: ” 

“ Can love with land be won ? ” Hy land 
is beauty bought. 

Do not, dear Charle.s, with indignation glow, 
All value tliat the want of which they know ; 
Nor do I blame her ; none that wortli denies : 
Hut can my son be sure of what lie buys? 
Heauly she luks, but with it can you liiid 
The inquiring .spirit, or the .studious mind ? 

J his wilt thou need who art to thinking prone, 
And minds unpairM had better think alone; 
Then how unhappy will the husband be, 
Whose sole associate spoils his company ? ’’ 
This he would tr>'; but all such trials prove 
Too mighty for a man ilispo.sisl to love; 

He whom the magic of a fate enchains 
Hut little knowledge of the mind obtains; 

If by liis tender heart the man is led, 

He finds how erring is (he soumle.st head. 
‘The lady saw his purpose; she could 
nn*et 

The man's inquiry, and his aim defeat ; 

She had a studied flattery in her look, 

She could be seen retiring with a book ; 

She by attending to lii.s hpeecli could prove, 
1 hat she for learning had a fervent love; 
Vet love alone she modestly detdared, 
vSlio must be spared inquiry, and wius spartxl ; 
Of her poor studie.s .she wiis not so weak, 

As in his presence, or at all, to speak; 

Hut to di.scourse with liim—who, all agrecxl. 
Has read so mueh, would ho ahsuni indeed; 
Ask what he might, she was so much a dunce 
She would confess her ignorance at once. 


‘All this (he man believed not,—doom’d 
to grieve 

For (his belief, he this would nol believe: 

No ! he was quite in raptures to di.scem 
That love, and tliat avidit) to learn. 

*• Could .she have found,” .she .said, “ a friend, 
a guide, 

Like him, to study had been all her jiride; 
Hut, (loom'd .so long to frivolous employ. 
How could she tho.se siijicrior views enjoy ? 

1 he day might come—a happy day for her, 
\\ hen .she might choose the ways she .should 
prefer.” 

‘ Then loo he learn'd, in accidenhd wav, 
How much she grieve<l to lose the given dav 
In dissipation wild, in visitation gay. 

Happy, most happy, must the woman prove 
W ho proudly looks on him she vows to love; 
\\ ho can her huinhle acquisitions state, 

That he will praise, at least will tolerate. 
‘Still the cool mother sundry doubts ex¬ 
press'd,— 

•' How ! is Augusta graver than the rest? 

I here are three others: tlu>v are not inclined 
To feixl with precious food the em))ty mind : 
Whence this strong relish?” “It* is ven,’ 
•strong,” 

UeplitHl the son, -and has po.sMSs'd her long, 
liKTcastHl iinhxxl, I may presume, bv views,— 
\\'e may .suppose—ah ! may she not'refuse ? ” 
bear not !—I see the question must be tried, 
Na\\ is determiiK'd—let us to your bride.” 

‘ They soon were weildcxl, and the nymph 
appear’d 

Hy all her promiMsl excellence endear’d : 
Her words were kind, were cautiou.s, and 
were few, 

And,shewasj)roud—ofwhat herhusband knew. 
‘ Weeks pa.ss’d away, some live or six, 
before, 

Hless’d in the present. Finch could think of 
more: 

A month was next upon a journey spent, 

W hen lo the Lakes Ihefond companions went; 
Then the gay town receivcxl them, and, at 
last, 

Home to their mansion, man and wife, they 
pass’d. 

’ And now in quiet way tliey oame to live 
On what their fortune, love, and hopes would 
give: 

Thelionied moon liad naught but silver rays, 
And shone bcnignl^v on their early days; 
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The second moon a light less vivid shed, 
And now the silver rays were tinged with lead. 
They now began to look beyond the Hall, 
And think what friends would make a 
morning-call; 

Their former appetites return’d, and now 
Both could their wishes and their tastes avow; 
’Twas now no longer ‘‘just what you approve,” 
But ” let tlie wild fowl be to-day, my love.” 
Ill fact the senses, drawn aside by force 
Of a strong passion,sought their usual course. 

‘Now to her music would the wife repair, 
To which he listen’d once with eager air; 
When there was so much harmony within, 
That anv note was sure its wav to win; 

But now the sweet melodious tones were sent 
From the struck chords, and none cared 
where they went. 

Full well we know that many a favourite air, 
That charms a party, fails to charm a pair; 
And as Augusta jilav’d she look’d around. 
To see if one was dying at the sound : 

But all were gone—a husband, wrapt in 
gloom, 

Stalk’d careless, listless, up and down the 
room. 

‘ And now ’tis time to fill that ductile mind 
With knowledge, from Ins stores of various 
kind : 

His mother, in a peevish mood, had ask'd, 

“ Does your Augusta profit ? is she task’d ? ’ 
‘ ” Madam ! ” he cried, ollended with her 
looks, 

" There’s time for all things, and not all for 
books: 

Just on one’s marriage to .sit down, and prate 
On points of Jearning, is a thing I hate.—” 

‘ ” ’Tis right, my son, and it appears to me, 
If deep your hatred, you must well agree.” 

‘ Finch was too angry for a man so wise, 
And said, ” Insinuation I despise ! 

Nor do I wish to have a mind so full 
Of learned trash—it makes a woman dull: 
Let it sullice, that I in her discern 
An aptitude, and a desire to learn.—” 

* The matron smiled, but she observed 
a frown 

On hex son’s brow, and calmly sat her down ; 
Leaving the truth to Time, wlio solve.s our 
doubt, 

By bringing his all-glorious daughter out— 
Truth! for whose beauty all their love profess, 
And yet how many think it ugliness ! 


‘ “ Augusta, love,” said Finch, “ while you 
engage 

In that embroidery, let me read a page; 
Suppose it Hume’s ; indeed he takes a side. 
But still an author need not be our guide; 
And as he MTites with elegance and ease, 

Do now attend—he will be sure to please. 
Here at the Kevolution we commence,— 

We date, you know, our liberties from hence 
‘ “ Ye.s, sure,” Augusta answer’d with a 
smile, 

“Our teacher always talk’d about his style, 
Wlien we about the Kevolution read, 

And liow the martyrs to the flames were led ; 
The good old bishops, I forget their names, 
But they were all committed to the flames; 
Maidens and widows, bachelors and ivives,— 
The very babes and sucklings lost their lives. 
I read it all in Guthrie at the school,— 
What now !—I know you took me for a fool; 
There were five bishops taken from the stall, 
And twenty widows, I remember all; 

And by this token, that our teacher tried 
To cry for pity, till she howl'd and cried.” 

‘ ” True, true, my love, but you mistake 
the thing,— 

The Kevolution that made William king 
Is what I mean; the Keforrnation you, 

In Edward and Elizabeth.”—'• ’Tis true: 
But the nice reading is the love between 
The brave lord Essex and the cruel queen; 
And how he sent the ring to save his head, 
Which the false lady kept till he was dead. 

‘ “ That is all true: now read, and I’ll 
attend : 

But was not she a most deceitful friend ? 

It was a monstrous, vile, and treacherous 
thing, 

To show no jiity, and to keep the ring; 

But the queen shook her in her dying bed, 
And ‘ God forgive you ! ’ was the word she 
.said ; 

‘ Not I for certain : ’-Come, I will attend, 

So read the Kevolutions to ati end.” 

‘ Finch, with a timid, strange, inquiring 
look, 

Softly and slowly laid aside the book 

With sigh inaudible-“ Come, never heed,” 

Said he recovering, “ now I cannot read.” 

‘ They walk'd at leisure through their wood 
and groi’es, 

In fields and lanes, and talk’d of plants and 
loves. 
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And loves of j)lants.—^iiid I’incb, “ Augusta, 
dear, 

\uu said you loved to learn,—were you sin* 
cere Y 

Do you remember (liai you (old me once 
How much you grieved, and said you were 
a dunce ? 

That is, you wanted information. Say, 
\Vhat would you learn ? I will direct your 
way.” 

lioodness ! ” said she, “ what meanings 
you discern 

In a few words ! I said I wish'd to learn. 
And so I think I did ; and vou rejili**!!. 

Ihe wish was good: what would you now 
beside Y 

Did not you say it show'd ati ardent mind ; 
And i)ra> what more do you expect to (ind? ” 
My dear .kugusta, could vou w ish indeed 
IV any knowledge, ami not'theti proceed Y 
Tliat is not wishing-” 

‘“Mercy! how yo\j tease ! 
Vou knew I said it with a view to please; 

complitiient to you, and quite enough,— 
Vou would not kill me with that puzzling stuff! 
Sure I might say I wish’d; but that is .still 
Far from a promise: it is not,--' I will.’ 

' “ Hut come, to show you that I will not hide 
My proper talenl.s, you shall ho my guide; 
AtuMady Hoothliy, when we meet, .shall erv. 
She's quite ixs good a botanist as I.” 

" Bight, my Augusta ; ” and, in nmnner 
grave, 

I inch his fir.st lecture on the scietice gave ■ 
An introduction,—and he .said, “ My dear,’ 
^ou^ thought was happy,—let us persevere; 
And let no trilling cause our work retard,—” 
Agreed the lady, hut she fear'd it hard.’ 

‘ Now o’er the grounds they ranible<l many 
a mile; 

Ho .show d the flowers, Ihe .stamina, the stvle, 
falix and enrol, pericarp and fruit. 

And all the plant produce.s, branch and root ; 
Of tliese he trealixl, every varying shape, 

I ill poor Augusta pantc'd to e.scape: 

He show’d tlie various foliage plants produce, 
lamatc and lyrate, nmcinate, retuse; 

Long were the learned wortls, and urged with 
force, 

I’anduriform, pimiatifid, ]>remarse, 

Latent, and patent, i>apulou.s, and plane,— 

“ Oil! ” said the jiupil, •' it will turn mv 
brain.” 


I ” Fear not,” he answer’d, and again, intent 
. To till that mind, o’er class and order went; 
And slopping, ” Now,” said he, ” my love 
attend.” 

“ I do,” said she, “ but when will be an end ? ” 
“ \^■llen we liave made some progress,—now 
begin, 

Uhich is the stigma, show me with the pin: 
Come, I have told you, deareot, let me see, 
Times very many,—tell it now to me.” 

‘“.'Stigma! i know,—the things with 
yellow lieads. 

That shed the dust, and grow uj>oii the 
threads; 

Vou call them wives and husbands, but you 
know 

lhal is a joke—here, look, and I will show 
All 1 remember.”—Doleful was tlio look 
, Of the j»recej»lor, wlien he .shut his book, 
(The system brought to aid them in their 
view,) 

And now with sighs return’d—” It will not 
do.” 

‘ A handsome face first led him to suppose, 
There must ho talent witli such looks as those; 
Ihe want of talent taught him now to find 
The face less handsome with so poor a mind ; 
And half the beauty fiultnl, when he found 
Hischerisli'd liopes were falling to tlie ground. 

‘I'inch lost his spirit; but e’en then ho 
.sought 

For fanciMl powers: she might in time be 
taught. 

Sure there was nothing in that mind to fear; 
The favourite study (lid not yet appear._ 

‘ Once lie o.\pre.ss’d u doubt if she could look 
For live succetxling minutes on a book ; 
When, with awaken’d spirit, slie replied, 

” He was mistaken, and slic would bo tru'd.” 

Mith this delighted, lie new hojics ex- 
pre.ss’d,— 

“ How do I know ?—.she may abide the test ? 
Men I have knowm, and famous in their day, 
Wlio were by chance directed in their way: 
I have been hasty.—\\ ell, Augusta, well, ‘ 
\)'liat is your favourite reading? t.rithec 
tell; 

Our different tastes may dltlorent books 
rinpiire,— 

^ ours I may not peruse, and vet admire: 
Do then explain ” Hood Heaven ! ” said 
slie, in haste, 

‘‘ How do I hate these lectuios upon taste! ” 
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‘ “ I lecture not, iny love; but do declare,-— 
You read you say—what your attainments 
are.” 

‘ ” Oh ! you believe,” said she, that other 
things 

Are read as well as histories of kings, 

And loves of plants, with all that simple stuff 
About their sex, of which I know enough. 
IVell, if I must, I will my studies name, 
Blame if you please—I knowyou love to blame. 
When all our childish books were set apart, • 
The first I read was ‘ Wanderings of the 
Heart: ’ 

It was a story, where was done a deed 
So dreadful, that alone I fear'd to read. 

‘ •* The next was ‘ The Confessions of a 
Nun,—’ 

’Twas quite a shame such evil should be done; 
Nun of—no matter for the creature’s name, 
For there are girls no nunnery can tame: 
Then was the story of the Haunted Hall, 
Where the huge picture nodded from the wall 
^^'hen the old lord look’d up with trembling 
dread, 

And I grew pale, and shudder’d as I read : 
Then came the tales of Winters, Summers, 
Springs, 

At Bath and Brighton,—they were jn-etfy 
things! 

Noghostsnorspectres there were heard or seen. 
But all was love and flight to Gretna-green. 


Perhaps your greater learning may despise 
What others like, and there your wisdom 
lies,— 

Well! do not frown,—I read the tender tales 
Of lonely cots, retreats in silent vales 
I’or maids forsaken, and suspected uives. 
Against whose peace some foe his plot con- 
frives ; 

\\ ilh ail the hidden schemes that none can 
clear 

Till tlie last book, and then the ghosts appear. 
‘ ’* I read all plays that on the boards suc¬ 
ceed, 

.Vnd all the works, that ladies ever read,— 
.'^hakspeare, and all the rest,—I did, indeed,— 
Ay! you may stare ; but, sir, believe it true 
Tliat we can read and learn, as well as you. 
‘ “ I would not boast,—but I could act 
a .scene 

1 In any play, before I was fifteen. 

I ‘ " Nor is this all; for many are the times 
I read in Pope and Milton, prose and rhymes; 
They were our lessons, and, at ten years old, 

I could repeat-but now enough is told. 

Sir, I can tell you I my mind applied 
To all my studies, and was not denied 

Praise for my progress-.ike yousatisfied ? ” 

‘ •* Entirely, madam ! else were I possess’d 
By a strong spirit who could never rest. 

Yes! yes, no more I question,—here I close 
I The theme for ever—let us to repose.” ’ 


BOOK X. THE OLD BACHELOR 


A Friend arrives at the Ihill—Old Bachelors 
and Maids—Relation of one—His Parents 
—The first Courtship—The second—The 
third—Long Interval—Travel—Decline of 
Life—The fourth Lady—Conclusion. 


;^.\VE their kind friend the rector, Richard 
yet 

Had not a favourite of his brother met; 
Now at the Hall that welcome guest appear’d, 
By trust, by trials, and by time endear’d ; 
Of him the grateful ’squire his love profess’d, 
And full regard—he wa.s of friends the best; 
* Yet not to' him alone this good I ofre, 

This social pleasure that our friends bestow ; 
The sex. that wrought in earlier life my woes, 
^\■ith loss of time, who murder’d my repose, 


They to iny joys administer, nor vex 
Me more; and now I venerate (he sex ; 
And boast the friendship of a spinster kind, 
Cheerful and pleasant, to her fate resign’d; 
Then by her side my bachelor I place, 

And hold them honours to the human race. 
Yet these are they in tale and song display’d, 
The peevish man, and the repining maid ; 
Creatures made up of misery and spite, 

Who taste no pleasures, except those they 
blight; 

From who>n th’ affrighten'd niece and nephew 
fly,— 

Fear’d while they live, and useless till they die. 
‘Not such these friends of mine; they 
never meant 

That youth should so be lost, or life be spent. 
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Tlipv Ijnd warm passions, fender hopes, desires 

'I’liat youth indulges, and that love ins{)ires ; 

But forlune frown’d on their designs, dis¬ 
placed 

The views f)f hoj)e, and love’s gay dreams 
disgraced ; 

Took from the soul her sunny views, and 
spread 

A cloud of dark but varying gloom instead: 

And shall we (tiese \rifli riclicule pursue, 

Because fheydid not what thev could not do ? 


If they their lot preferr'd, still why the jest 
On those who took the way they judgwl the 
best ? 

But if they sought a change, and souglit in 
vain, 


Tis worse than brutal to deride their pain— 
But you will see them ; see the man I praise. 
The kind protector in my troubled days, 
Ilitnself in trouble; you shall see him now, 
Atid learn his wortli! and my applause allow.’ 
This friend appear’d, with talents form’d 
to please. 

And with some looks of sprighfliness and ease; 
To him indeixl the ills of life were ktiown. 
But misery had not made him all her own. 
'I'hey spoke on various themes, and (ieorge 
design’d 

To show his brother this, the favourite mind ; 
To lead the friend, by subjects he could choose, 
i'o paint Ilitnself, his life, and earlier views, 
What he was blessM to hoj)e, what he wtts 
(loom'd to lose. 


n* 




Thi'v spoke of marriage, and he understood 
Their call on him, and said, ‘ It is not good 
'i'o be alone, although alone to be 
Is freiHhmi; so are men in deserts free; 

Men who unyokin! and unattendwl groan, 
(.’ondemn’d and grieved to walk their way 
alone: 


Whatever ills a married pair betide, 

Kach feels a stay, ;> comfort, or a guide; 

“ Not always comfort,” will our wits reply.— 
Wits are not judges, nor the cause shall try. 

' Have I not seen, when grief his visits paid, 
That they were easier by communion made ? 
True, with the (juiet tinu's and davs serene. 
There have been flying clouds of care aiul 
spleen; 

But is not man, the solitary, sick 
Of his e.xistence, sad and splenetic ? 

And who w ill lielp him, when such evils come, 
To bear the pressure or to clear the gloom ? 


‘ Do you not find, that joy within the breast 
Of the unwodded man is soon suppress’d ; 
Uhile, to the bosom of a wife convey’d, 
Increase is by participation made ?— 

The lighted lamp that gives another light, 
v'ay, is it by th’ inij)arte(l blaze less bright? 
j Are not both gainers when the heart’s distress 
I Is so divided, that the pain is less? 
j And when the tear has stood in either eye, 

I Love’s sun shines out, and tlicy are quickly 
drv.’ 

He ended here,—hut would he not confess, 
How came tiu'se feelings on his mind to 
press ? 

He would ! nor fear'd his weakness to display 
To men like them; their weakness too had 
thev. 

Bright slione llic lire, w ine sparkled, sordid 
care 

as banish’d far, at leiust apj)ear’d not there; 
A kind and social spirit eacli ]io.ssess’d, 

.And thus began his tale the friendly guest. 


‘ Near (o my father’s mansion,—but apart, 

; I must acknowledge, from my father’s heart— 

I Dwell a ketm sportsman, in u pleasant scat; 
Nor met theneiglibours as should neighbours 
meet : 

To them revenge appear’d a kind of right, 

I A law ful i)lensur(\ an avow’d delight; 

'I'heir neighbours too blew uji their passions’ 
lire, 

I -Viul urgixl the anger of each rival-squire; 
More still their waspish tempers to inflame, 
.\ parly-spirit, friend of anger, came: 

Oft would my father cry, “ that tory-knave, 
'I’hat villain-placeman, would the land en¬ 
slave.” 

Not that his neiglibour had indetHl a i>lace, 
But would necopt one—that was his disgrace; 
^\ ho, in liis turn, was snre my father plann’d 
To revolutionize Ins native land. 

He dared the most destructive things advance. 
And even pray'd for liberty to France; 

Had still good hope that Heaven would grant 
I Ins jwayer, 

That he might see a revolution there. 

At this the tory-squire was much perplex’d, 
” Free<lom in France!—what will be utter 

lU'Xt ? 

JSooiier sliould I in I’aris look to see 
An Knglish army sent their guard to be,” 
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‘ My poor mamma, who had her mind 
subdued 

By whig-control, and hated every feud, 
Would have her neighbour met with mind 
serene; 

But fiercer spirit fired the tory-queen: 

My parents both had given her high disgust, 
Which she resenting said, Revenge is just; 
And till th’ offending parties chose to stoop, 
She judged it right to keep resentment up; 
Could she in friendship with a woman live 
Who could the insult of a man forgive ? 

Did not her husband in a crowded room 
Once call her idiot, and the thing was dumb ? 
The man’s attack was brutal, to be sure, 
But she no less an idiot to endure. 

‘ This lofty dame, with unrelenting soul, 
Had a fair girl to govern and control; 

The dear Maria !—whom, when first I met,— 
Shame on this weakness! do I feel it yet ? 

‘ The parents’ anger, you will oft-times see 
Prepares the children’s minds for amity; 
Youth will not enter into such debate, 

’Tis not in them to cherish groundless hate; 
Nor can they feel men’s quarrels or their cares. 
Of whig or tory, partridges or hares. 

‘ Long ere we loved, this gentle girl and I 
Gave to our parents’ discord many a sigh; 
It was not ours,—and when the meeting came, 
It pleased us much to find our thoughts the 
same; 

But grief and trouble in our minds arose 
From the fierce spirits we could not compose; 
And much it vex’d us that the friends so dear 
To us should foes among themselves appear. 

‘ Such was this maid, the angel of her race, 
Whom I had loved in any time and place, 
But in a time and place which chance assign’d, 
When it was almost treason to be kind ; 
When we had vast impwliments in view, 
Then wonder not that love in terror grew 
With double speed—we look’d, and strove to 
find 

A kindred spirit in the hostile mind ; 

But is it hostile ! there appears no sign 
In those dear looks of warfare—none have 
mine: 

At length I whisper’d—“ Would that war 
might cease 

Between our houses, and that all was peace! ” 
A sweet confusion on her features rose, 

“She could not bear to think of having 
foes. 


When we might all as friends and neighbours 
live, 

And for that blessing, 0 ! what would she 
give ?—” 

“ Then let us try and our endeavours blend,” 
I said, “ to bring these quarrels to an end ; ” 
Thus, with one purpose in our hearts, we 
strove, 

And, if no more, increased our secret love; 
Love that with such impediments in view 
To meet the growing danger stronger grew; 
And from that time each heart, resolved and 
sure, 

Grew firm in hope, and patient to endure. 

‘ To those who know this season of delight 
I need not strive their feelings to excite; 

To those who know not the delight or pain, 
The best description would be lent in vain ; 
And to the grieving, who will no more find 
The bower of bliss, to paint it were unkind ; 
I pass it by, to tell that long we tried 
To bring our fathers over to our side; 

’Twas bootless on their wives our skill to try, 
For one Mould not, and one in vain comply. 

‘ First I began my father’s heart to move. 
By boldly saying, “ Wc are born to love; ” 
My father ansuer’d, Mith an air of ease, 

“ Well! verj' uell! be loving if you j)lease ! 
Except a man insults us or offends. 

In my opinion we should all be friends.” 
‘This gain’d me nothing; little Mould 
accrue 

From clearing points so useless though so 
true; 

But with some pains I brought him to confess, 
That to forgive our Mrongs is to redress: 

‘ “ It might be so,” he ansMer’d, yet with 
doubt. 

That it miglit not, “ but M-hat is this about ? ” 
I dared not speak directly, but I strove 
To keep my subjects, harmony and love. 

‘ Coolly my father look’d, and much enjoy’d 
The broken eloquence his eye destroy’d ; 

Yet less confused, and more resolved at last. 
With bolder effort to my point I past; 

And fondly speaking of my peerless maid, 

I call’d her M’orth and beautv to mv aid, 

“ Then make her mine ! ” I said, and for his 
favour pray’d. 

‘My father’s look was one I seldom saw, 
It gave no pleasure, nor created awe; 

It M'as the kind of cool contemptuous smile 
I Of M-itty persons, overcharged with bile ; 
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At first lie spoke not, nor nt last to me— 

• ■* Well now, and what if such a thing 
could be ? 

What, if the boy should his addresses pay 
To the tall girl, would that old tory say ? 

I have no hatred to the dog,—but, still, 

It was some pleasure when I used him ill; 
This I must lose if we should brethren be, 

Vet may be not, for brethren disagree; 

Tlie fool is right,—there is no bar in life 
Against their marriage,—let her be his wife. 
U’ell, sir, you hear me! ”—Never man com* 
plied, 

And left a beggar so dissatislied ; I 

Though all was granted, yet was grace 
refused ; 

I felt as one indulged, and yet abused, j 
And yet, although provoked, I was not un¬ 
amused. I 

‘ In a reply like this appear'd to meet 
All that encourage hope, and that defeat; 
Consent, though cool, had been for me enough. 
Hut this consent had something of reproof; 

I had prepared my answer to his rage, 

With his contempt I thought not to engage : 

I, like a hero, would my castle storm, 

And meet the giant in Ids proper form; 

Then, conf|uering him, would set my princess 
free, 

This would a trial and a triumph he: 

\Mien lo ! a sneering mi-nial brings the keys, 
And cries in scorn, ■•('otne, enter, if you 
please; 

You’ll find the lady sitting on her bed. 

And 'tis expected that you woo and wed.” 

' Vet not so easy was my conque.st found ; 

I met with trouble ero with triumph crown’d. 

Triutnph, alas!—My father little thought, 

A king at home, how other minds are wrought; i 

True, his meek neighbour was a gentle .squire, ' 

And had a soul averse from wrath and ire ; ! 

lie answer’d frankly, when to him I went, 

'' I give you little, sir, in my consent : ” 

He and my mother were to us inclined, 

The powerless party with the peaceful mind; 

lUit that meek man was destined to obey 

% 

A sovereign lady’s unremitted sway ; 

I\’ho bore no partial, no divid»Ml rule,— 

All were obedient p\ipils in her school. 

She had religious zeal, both strong and sour, 
That gave an active sternness to her power; 
Hut few could please her, she herself was one , 
By w bom that dowl was very seldom done; i 


With such a being, so disposed to feed 
Contempt and scorn—how was I to succeed? 
But love commanded, and I made my prayer 
To the stern lady, with an humble air; 

Said all that lovers hope, all measures tried 
That lovesuggested, and bow’d do\vn to pride. 

‘ Yes! I have now the tygress in my eye— 
When I had ceased and waited her reply, 

\ jtause ensiusl, and then she slowly rose, 
With bitter smile j)rtHlictive of my woes ; 

A look she saw was plainly understood- 

“ “ Admire my (laughter! Sir, you’re very 
good. 

The girl is decent, take her all in nil,— 
(ienteel, we hope—perhaps a thought too tall; 
A daughter’s portion hers—you’ll think her 
fortune small. 

Perhaps her imchs, in a cau.se so good, 
Would do a little for their llcsh and blood; 
Wo are not ill allied,—and say we niake 
Her portion decent—whither would you take? 
Is there .some cottage on your faflu^r’s ground, 
Wlierc may a dwelling for the girl be found? 
Or a small farm,—your mother understands 
How to make tjseful such a pair of hands. 

‘ But this wo drop at jwesent, if you 
I>lea,se, 

We shall have leisttre for stjcli things as these; 
They u'ill he proper ere you fix the day 
For the poor girl to honour and obey; 

At present therefore we may p\jt an end 
To our discourse—Good morrow to you, 
friend ! ” 

‘Then, with a solemn curtsey and profound, 
Her laughing eye she lifted from tlie ground, 
And loft me lost in thought, and gazing idly 
round. 

Still we had hope, and, growing bold in time, 
I would engage the father in our crime; 

But he refused, for though he wish’d us well, 
He said, ” he must not make his liouse a 
hell 

And sure the ineauing look that I convey’d 
Hid not inforju him that the hell was made. 

‘ Still hope exist<xl that a mother’s heart 
Would in a daughter's feeling take a part; 
Nor wivs it vain,—for there is foui\d access 
To a hard heart, in time of ils distress: 

‘ The mother sicken'd, luid the daughter 
sigh’d, 

And we petition'd fill our q\ieen complied; 
She thought of dying, and if power must cease, 
Better to make, thancause, tlPexpected peace; 
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And sure this kindness, mixing with the blood, i 
Its balmy influence caused the body’s good ; 
For as a charm, it work’d upon the frame 
Of the reviving and relenting dame; 

For when recover’d, she no more opposed 

Her daughter’s wishes.-Here contention 

closed. 

‘ Then bliss ensued, so exquisitely .sweet, 
That with it once, once only, we can meet; 
For though we love again, and though once 
more 

We feel th’ enlivening hope we felt before. 
Still the pure freshness of the joy that cast 
Its sweet around us is for ever past. i 

0 ! time to memory precious,—ever dear. 
Though ever painful—this eventful year; 
What bliss is now in view! and now’ what 
woes appear! 

Sweet hour.s of expectation !—I was gone 
To the vile town to press our business on; 
To urge its formal instruments,—and lo ! 
Comes with dire looks a messenger of wo, 
With tidings sad as death !—With all my speed 
I reach’d her home !—but that pure soul was 
freed— 

She was no more—for ever shut that eye, 
That look’d all soul, as if it could not die; 

It could not see me—01 the strange distress 
Of these new feelings !—misery’s excess ; 
What can describe it? words will notexpress. 
When I look back upon that dreadful scene, 

I feel renew’d the anguish that has been; 

And reason trembles-Yes! you bid me 

cease, 

Nor try to think ; but I will think in peace.— 
Unbid and unforbidden, to the room 
I went, a gloomy wretch amid that gloom; 
And tliere the lovely being on her bed 
Shrouded and cold was laid—Maria dead ! 
There was I left,—and I have now no thought 
Remains with me, how’ fear or fancy wrouglit; 

I know I gazed upon the marble cheek, 

And pray’d the dear departed girl to speak— 
Further I know not, for, till years were fled. 
All was extinguish’d—all with her was dead. 

I had a general terror, dread of all 
That could a thinking, feeling man befall; 

I was desirous from myself to run, 

And something, but I knew’ not what, to shun: 
There was a blank from this I cannot fill. 

It is a puzzle and a terror still. 

Yet did I feel some intervals of bliss, 

Ev’n with the horrors of a fate like this; 


And dreams of wonderful construction paid 
For waking horror—dear angelic maid ! 

‘ When peace return'd, unfelt for many 
a year, 

And hope,discarded flatterer,dared t’ appear; 
I heard of my estate, how free from debt, 
And of the comforts life aflorded yet; 

Beside that best of comforts in a life 
So sad as mine—a fond and faithful wife. 
My gentle mother, now a widow’, made 
These strong attempts to guide me or per¬ 
suade. 

‘ “ Much time is lost,” she said, “ but yet 
my son 

May, in the race of life, have much to run ; 
When I am gone, thy life to thee will seem 
Lonely and sad, a melancholy dream; 

Get thee a wife—I will not say to love. 

But one, a friend in thy distress to prove; 
One who will kindly help tliee to sustain 
Thy spirit’s burden in its hours of pain ; 

Say, w ill you marry ? ”—I in haste replied, 
“ And who would be the self-devoted bride? 
There is a melancholy pow’er that reigns 
Tyrant within me—who would bear his chains, 
And hear tliem clicking every wretched hour, 
With will to aid me, but without the power ? 
But if such one were found with easy mind, 

Who would not ask for raptures-I'm 

resign’d.” 

‘ “ ’Tis quite enough,” my gentle mother 
cried, 

” We leave the raptures, and will find the 
bride.*’ 

‘ There was a lady near us, quite discreet. 
Whom in our visits ’twas our chance to meet. 
One grave and civil, who had no desire 
That men should praise her beauties or ad¬ 
mire ; 

She in our walks would sometimes take my 
arm, 

But had no fooli.'th fluttering or alarm; 

She wish’d no heart to wound, no truth to 
prove, 

And seem’d, like me, as one estranged from 
love; 

My mother praised her, and with so much skill. 
She gave a certain bias to my will; 

But calm indeed our courtship ; I profess’d 
A due regard—My mother did the rest; 

Who soon declared that we should love, and 
grow’ 

As fond a couple as the world could show; 
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And talk’d of boys and girls with so much ' 
gloc, 

That I began to wisli the thing cojild be. 
‘Still ulicn the (lav that soon would conic 
was named, 

I felt, a cold tit, and was half ashamed ; 
but wo too far jirocec'dcd to revoke. 

And had been much loo serious for a joke: 

I shook away the f(*ar that man annoys, 

And thought a little of the girls and Imys. 

‘ A week remain’d,—for seven succeeding 
(lavs 

Nor man nor woman might control my ways ; 
For seven dear nights 1 might to rest retire 
At my own time, and none the cause rcfiuire ; 
For seven ble>l days I might go in and out. 
And none demand, '• Sir, what are you 
about ? ” 

For one whoh* week I might at will discourse 
On any subji'ct, willi a freeman’s force. 

‘ Tims while I thought, I utter’d, ns men sing 
In under-voice, reciting *' With this ring,” 
That when the hour should come, I might 
not dread 

These, or the words that follow’d, “ I thee 
wed,” 

‘ Such wxs my state of mind, exulting now 
And then depress’d—I cannot tell you how— 
When a poor lady, whom her friends could 
send 

Ori any message, a convenient friend, 

^\■ho had all feelings of her own o’ercome. 
And could pronounce to any man his doom; 
Wliose heart indeed was marble, but whose 
face 

Assumed the look adapted to the case; 

Filter’d iny room, commission'd to as,s\mge 

What was foreseen, my sorrow and my rage. 

‘ It seem’d the lady whom 1 could jirofer, 

And could mv much-lov(>d freiHlom lose for 

% 

her. 

Had bold attempts, but not successful, made. 
The heart of some rich cousin to invade; 
Who, half resisting, half complying, kept 
A cautiuu.s distance, and the busine.ss slejd. 

‘ This prudent swain his own imjiortance 
know. 

And swore to part the now alVianced two : 
Fill’d with insidious ]mrpose, forth he went, 
Profess’d his love, and woo’d her to consent : 
“Ah! were If true!” she sigh’d; lie boldly 
swore 

His love sincere, and mine was sought no more. 


‘All this the witch at dreadful length 
reveal’d, 

And begg’d me calmly to my fate to yield: 
Mucli pains she took engagement s old to state. 
And hoped to hear me curse my cruel fate, 
Threat’ning my luckless life; and thought it 
.strange 

In me to bear the unexpected change: 

In my calm feelings she beheld disguise, 

And told of some strange wildness in my eyes. 

‘ but Iberc was nothing in llie eye amiss, 
And the heart calmly bore a stroke like this ; 
Not so my mother; though of gentle kind, 
Site could no mercy for the creature find. 

'• Vile plot I ” she .said.—" But, madam, if 
they plot, 

And you would have revenge, disturb them 
' not.” 

‘ “ What can we do, my .son ? Consult 
our ease. 

And do just nothing, madam, if you please.” 

‘ " What will be said ? " \Ve need not 

that discuss; 

Our friends and neighbours will do that 
for u.s.” 

‘ ” I>o you so lightly, son, your lo.ss sus¬ 
tain ? ’’— 

" Nay, my dear madam, hut I count it gain.” 

‘ ‘‘ The M'orld will blame us .sure, if we be 
slill.”- 

" And, if vou stir, vou may be svire it will.” 

‘ “ Not to such loss vour fatlier had 

* 

agreed.”— 

" No, for my father’s luul been loss indeed.” 

' ^\’ith gracious smile my mother gave 
consent, 

And let th' affair slip by with much content. 

‘ .'Some old dispute, the lover meant should 
rise. 

Some jioint of strife they could not com- 
jwomi.sc, 

I>isploas(Hl the squire—he from tlie field with¬ 
drew, 

Not quite conoeal’d, not fully placed in view; 
But liaU advancing, lialf retreating, kept 
At hi.s old distance, and the business slept. 

‘ Six years had p.ast, and forty ere the six, 
Whew Time began to jilay his u.sual tricks: 
The locks once comely in a virgin’s sight, 
Locks of pure brown, disjilay’d tb’ encroach¬ 
ing white; 

And Itlood once fervid now to cool began, 
And Time’s strongprossurotosubduetbeman: 
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I rode or walk’d as I was wont before, 

But now the bounding spirit was no more ; 

A moderate pace would now my body heat, 
A walk of moderate length distress my feet. 

I show’d rnystranger-guestthosehills sublime, 
But said, “ the view is poor, we need not 
climb.” 

At a friend’s mansion I began to dread 
The cold neat parlour, and the gay glazed bed; 
At home I felt a more decided taste, 

And must have all things in my order placed; 
I ceased to hunt, my horses pleased me less. 
My dinner more ; I iearn’d to play at chess ; 
I took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shoot; 

My morning walks I now could bear to lose, 
And bless’d the shower that gave me not to 
choose: 

In fact, I felt a languor stealing on; 

The active arm, the agile hand were gone; 
Small daily actions into habits grew. 

And new dislike to forms and fashion new : 

1 loved my trees in order to dispose, 

I number’d peaches, look’d how stocks arose. 
Told the same story oft—in short, began to 
prose. 

‘ My books were changed ; I now preferr’d 
the truth 

To the light reading of unsettled youth; 
Novels grew tedious, but by choice or chance, 
I still had interest in the wild romance: 
There is an age, m'c know, when tales of love 
Form the sweet pabuliun our hearts approve ; 
Then as we read we feel, and are indeed. 

We judge, th’ heroic men of whom we read ; 
But in our after life these fancies fail. 

We cannot be the heroes of the tale; 

The parts that Cliffords, Mordaunts, llevilles 
play 

We cannot,—cannot be so smart and gay. 

‘ But all the mighty deeds and matchless 
powers 

Of errant knights we never fancied ours. 
And thus the prowess of each gifted knight 
Must at all times create the same delight; 
Lovelace a forward youth might hope to 
seem. 

But Lancelot never,—that he could not 
dream; 

Nothing reminds us in the m^ic page 
Of old romance, of our declining age: 

If once our fancy mighty dragons slew, 

This is no jnore'tlian fancy now can do; 


But when the heroes of a novel come. 
Conquer’d and conquering, to a drawing¬ 
room, 

We no more feel the vanitv that sees 
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Within ourselves what we admire in these. 
And so we leave the modern tale, to fly 
From realm to realm with Tristram or Sir 
Guy. 

‘ Not quite a Quixote, I could not suppose 
That queens would call me to subdue their 
foes; 

But, by a voluntary weakne.ss sway’d, 

When fancy call’d, I willingly obey’d. 

‘ Such I became, and I believed my heart 
Might yet be pierced by some peculiar dart 
Of right heroic kind, and I could prove 
Fond of some peerless nympli who deign'd 
to love, 

Some high-soul’d virgin, who had .spent her 
time 

In studies grave, heroic and sublime; 

Who would not like me less that I had spent 
Years eight and forty, ju.st the age of Kent; 
But not with Kent’s discretion, for I grew 
Fond of a creature whom my fancy drew; 

A kind of beings who are never found 
On middle-earth, but grow on fairy-ground. 

‘ These found I not; but I had luck to find 
A mortal woman of this fairy kind; 

A thin, tall, upright, serious, slender maid, 
^^■ho in my own romantic regions stray’d; 
From tlie world’s glare to this sweet vale 
retired, 

To dwell unseen, unsullied, unadmired; 

In all her virgin excellence, above 

The gaze of crowd.s, and hopes of vulgar love. 

‘ We ,si)oke of noble deeds in happier times, 
Of glorious virtues, of debasing crimes: 
Warm was the season, and the subject too, 
And therefore warm in our discourse we grew. 
Love made such haste, tliat ere a month was 
flown 

Since first we met, he had us for his own : 
Riches are trifles in an hero’s sight. 

And lead to questions low and unpolite; 

I nothing said of money or of land, 

But bent my knee, and fondly ask’d her hand; 
And the dear lady, with a grace divine. 
Gave it, and frankly answer’d, “ it is thine.” 

‘ Our reading was not to romance confined, 
But still it gave its colour to the mind ; 
Gave to our studies something of its force, 
And made profound and tender our discourse; 
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Our subjects all, and our religion, look 
The grave and solemn spirit of our book : 
And who had seen us walk, or heard us read, 
U ould say, “ these lovers are sublime indeed.” 

iTl __ - 1 % » .1 • 


I ’Twas not (Ije lighter red, that partly streaks 
' The Catherine pear, that brighten’d o’er her 
cheeks, 

Nor scarlet blush of shame—but such disclose 


•" .. . .. Inuatict ulUMii siiame—DutsucDd 

I knew not why, but when the day was The velvet petals of fl>e Austrian rose 

namAfl ii'i._i < .... 


named 

My ardent wishes felt a little tame<l; 

^ * A A ^ ^ 


When first unfolded, warm the glowing hue, 
Nor cold as rouge, but deep’ning on the view: 

^ - _ _ J » *4 


w- " , . , .. ‘‘'I'* ii-s rouge, nm ueep mngontho View 

My mothers sickness then awaked my grief, , j^uch were those cheeks-the causes unex 
And yet, to own the truth, Wiis some relief; , 

It left uncertain tliat decisive time 


plored 

rr., ,.,.; ...^ ,.. ' »'» tJiat secret hoard ; 

Tliaf rnac e my feelings nervous and sublime. And ever to that rich recess would turn 

JMill all w;ts km( ness, and at morn and eve My mind, and cau.se for such efTect discern. 

made a \iMt. talkd, am took my leave: Such was my fortune. 0! mv friends, and such 
Kind uere he lady s looks, her eyes were The end of lofty hopes that grasp’d too much. 

hru^iu. 'I'u:... 


bright, 

And swam, I thought, in excjiiisite delight; 
.V lovely red suffused (he virgin cheek, 

And spoke more jilainly than llie tongue 
could speak ; 

4 seem’il to jiromise love and joy, 
Nor fear’d we ougln. that might our bliss 
de.stroy. 

' Hiigaged hy husines.s, I one iiiorii delay’d 
•My usual call on the accompli.sird maid ; 

But .soon, (hat small impediment removed, 

I paid the visit that decisive proved; 
l or llie fair lady li.ad, with grieving heart. 
So I believed, retired to sigh apart : 

I saw her friend, and hegg'il her to entreat 
My gentle nymph her sighing .swain to meet. 

‘Thego.s.sip gone—What daemon, in hisspile 
To love and man, could my frail mind excite, 
And load nu* curious on, against all sense of 
right ? 

There met my eye, unclosed, a closet’s door— 
i^liame! how could I the .secrets there ex¬ 
plore ? 

Pride, honour, friendship, love condemn’d (lie 
deed, 

Aiul yet, in spile of all, I could proceed ! 

( ucnf, I .saw—Sliall I describe the hoard 
Of ]irecious worth in seal’d deposits stored 
Of sparkling hues ? Kimugh—enough is (old, 
’Tis not for man such mysteries to unfold. 

1 huK far I dare—\\ liene'er those orbits swam 
In that blue liquid that restrain’d their flame. 
As siiowers tlie sunbeams—when the crimson 
glow 

Of the rod rose o’erspread those cheeks of 
.snow, 

I saw, bill not the cause—'twas not the retl 
Of transient blush tliat o’er her face was 
spread ; 


Ibis was, indeed, a trying time in life, 

I lost at once a mother and a wife; 

Vet compensation came in time for'these. 
And what I lost in joy, I gain’d in ease.’— 

‘ But,’ said the squire, • did thus your 
courtship cease ? 

Hesign’d your mi.stress her betroth’d in 
peace ? 

\ es; ami Iiiwl sense her fwlings to restrain, 
.Nor ask’d me once my conduct to explain; 
But tue she saw those SM'imming eyes explore, 
.\inl explanation slie required no more: 
IViend to the last, I left her with regret— 
Nay, leave tier not, for m’c are neighbours yet. 
‘ These views extinct, I travell’d, not with 
taste, 

But .so that lime ran wickedly (o waste; 

I penn’d some notes, and might a hook have 
made. 

But I had no connexion with the trade; 
Bridges and elmrehes, towers and lialls, I saw, 
Maids and madonnas, and could sketch and 
draw: 

\es, I had made a book, but that niy pride 
In the not making was more gratifiecl. 

‘ Therowas one feeling upon foreign ground. 
That more distressing tlian tlie rest was found; 
That though with joy I should mycountrv see, 
There none had jdeasure in expecting me. 

' I now was sixty, hut could walk and cat; 
\ f o^id was pleasant, and my slumbers 
sweet ; 

But wliat could urge me at a day so late 
To lliink of women ?—my unlucky fate. 

‘ It was not sudden; i had no alarms, 
But w.is attack’d when resting on my arms; 
I.ike the poor soldier; wlien the battle raged 
The man escapoil, Ihougli twice or thrice 
ongage<l. 
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‘ My father dying, to my mother left 
An infant charge, of all things else bereft; 
Poor, but experienced in the world, she knew 
U’hat others did, and judged what she could 
do ; 

Beauty she justly weigh’d, was never blind 
To her own interest, and she read mankind : 
yiie view’d my person with approving glance. 
And judged the way my fortune to advance ; 
Taught me betimes that person to improve, 
And make a lawful merchandize of love; 
Bade me my temper in subjection keep, 

And not permit my vigilance to sleep; 

I was not one, a miss, who might presume 
Now to be crazed by mirth, now sunk in 
gloom; 

Nor to be fretful, vapourish, or give way 
To spleen and anger, as the wealthy may ; 
But I must please, and all I felt of pride, 
Contempt, and hatred, I must cast aside. 

* “ Have not one friend,” my mother cried, 

'• not one; 

That bane of our romantic triflers shun ; 
Suppose her true, can she afford you aid ? 
Suppose her false, your purpose is betray’d ; 
And then in dubious points, and matters nice, j 
How can you profit by a child's advice? 

• While you are writing on from post to post, 
Your hour is over, and a man is lost; 

Girls of their hearts are scribbling; their 
desires, 

And what the folly of the heart requires, 
Dupes to their dreams—but I the truth im¬ 
part, 

You cannot, child, afford to have a heart; 
Think nothing of it; to yourself be true, 

And keep life’s first great business in your 
view;— 

Take it, dear Martha, for a useful rule, 
yhe who is poor is ugly or a fool; 

Or, worse than either, has a bosom fill’d 
With soft emotions, and \nth raptures thrill’d. 

*Head not too much, nor write in verse or 
prose, 

For then you make the dull and foolish foes ; 
Yet those who do, deride not nor condemn, 
It is not safe to raise up foes in them ; 

For though they harm you not, as block¬ 
heads do, 

There is some malice in the scribbling crew.”* 

‘ Such her advice; full hard with her had 
dealt 

The world, and she the usage keenly felt. 
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‘ “ Keep your good name,” she said, “ and 
that to keep 

You must not suffer vigilance to sleep: 
Some have, perhaps, the name of chaste 
retain’d. 

When nought of chastity itself remain’d ; 
But there is danger—few have means to blind 
The keen-eyed world, and none to make it 
kind. 

‘ *■ And one thing more—to free yourself 
from foes 

Never a secret to your friend disclose; 
Secrets with girls, like loaded guns uilh boys. 
Are never valued till they make a noise; 

To show how trusted, they their power dis¬ 
play ; 

To show how worthy, they the trust betray ; 
Like pence in children’s pockets secrets lie 
In female bosoms—they must bum or fly. 

‘ “ Let not your heart be soften’d ; if it 
be, 

Let not the man his softening influence see; 
For the most fond will sometimes tyrants 
prove, 

And wound the bosom where they trace the 
love. 

But to your fortune look, on that depend 
For your life’s comfort, comforts that attend 
On wealth alone—wealth gone, they have 
their end.” * 

‘ Such were my mother’s cares to mend my 
lot, 

And such her puj)il they succeeded not. 

* It was conceived the person I had then 
Might lead to serious thoughts some wealthy 
men, 

M’ho liaving none their purpose to oppose 
M’ould soon be won their wishes to disclose: 
My mother thought I was the very child 
By whom the old and amorous are beguiled ; 
So mildly gay, so ignorantly fair, 

And j)ure, no doubt, as sleeping infants are: 
Then I had lessons how to look and move, 
And, I repeat, make merchandize of love. 

‘ Thrice it was tried if one so young could 
bring 

Old wary men to buy the binding ring; 

And on the taper finger, to whose tip 
The fond old sw ain would press his withering 
lip. 

Place the strong charm :—and one would win 
mv heart 

By re-assuming youth—a trying part; 
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Oirls, lie supposed, all knew the younc were 
hold, 

And be would show (bat spirit in (be old ; 
In boys (hey loved to hear the rattling tongue, 
And he would talk <is idly as the young; 

He knew the vires our Lotharios boast, 

And he would show ot every vice the ghost, 
i’lic evil's s(‘lf, without disguise or dress, 

^ ice in its ouii pure native ugliness; 

Not as the dninkormcss of slaves to prove 
Nice hateful, hut that seeing, I might love. 
He drove me out, and I was pleased to see 
Tare of himself, it .S'‘rved as care for me ; 

I'or he would tell me, that he should not spare 
Man, horse, or carriage, if I were not there: 
rrovoke.l at last, my malice I obey’d, 

And smiling said, "Sir, I am not afr.iid.” 
•This check’d his spirit; but he .said, “Could 
vou 

Have cliargt? so rich, vou would be careful 
loo.” 

'And he, indernl, .so very slowlv drove, 
Ihit ue dismiss d the over*cauti<tus love. 

My iiext admirer was of erpial age, 

•Vnd wish (1 the child's affection to engage, 
And keep tlm llultering bird a victim in his 
cage : 

He had no portion of his rival’s glee. 

Hut gravely praised the gravitv in me; 
Religious, moral, both in wonl' and dewl, 
But Warmly disputatious in his creed : 

NNild in his younger time, jvs we were (ohl, 
.\nd therefore like a penitent when olil. 
.''(range ! he should wish a lively girl to look 
Ul)on the inetliods Iiis repentance took. 

I hen he would say, he w;us no more a rake 
l o squander money for his j)assions’ sake; 
\ct, upon projier terms, as man discreet, 

He with my mother was disjiosed to (real, 
To \rhoin he (old, “ (he price of beauty fell 
In every market, and but few could .sell; 
lliat trade in India, once alive and brisk, 
Was over done,'and searcelv worth the risk.” 
Tlien stoop’d to .speak of’board, and what 
for life 

A wife would cost-if ho sboidd take a wife. 

Hardly he bargain’d, and so much desired, 
That we deinurr’d; and lie, duspicased, 
retired. 

^ And now I hoped to rest, nor net again 
The paltry part for uhicli I felt di.sdain, 

NN hen a third lover came within our view, 
And somewhat differing from the former two ; 


He had been much abroad, and he had seen 
The world’s weak side, and read the hearts 
of men; 

Hut all, it seem’d, this study could produce, 
NN as food for spleen, derision, and abuse; 
He levell'd all, as one who had intent 
lo clear the vile and spot the innocent; 

He praised my sense, and said I ought to be 
From girl’s re.straint and nursery maxims free; 
He praised my mother; but he judged her 
wrong 

'lo keep us from th’ admiring world so long ; 
Hejiraiswl himself; and then bis vices named, 
And call d (hem follies, and wjis not ashamed. 
Ho more than hinte<l that the le.ssons taught 
By priests were all with superstition fraught ; 
And I must think them for the crowd de* 
sign’d, 

Not to alarm the free and liberal mind. 

‘ NN isdom with him was virtue. They were 
wrong 

And weak, he said, who went not with the 
throng; 

Man nuist his pa.s.sions order and restrain 
In all that gives his fellow-subjects i>ain; 
Hut yet of guilt he would in juty speak, 
.\nd as he judginl, the wieked were the weak. 

‘ .''uch was the lover of a simple maid, 
NVho seem’d to call his logic to his aid, 

.Mul lo mean something : I will not pretend 
lo judge (he purpose of my rciksoning friend, 
NN ho was disini.s.s'd, in quiet to complain 
I hat so much labour was bestow'd in vain. 

‘ AjuI non' my mother seem’ddisposed lo trv 
A life of reason and tranquillity ; 

I'.re this, her health and .spirits were the 
best, 

Hers the day’s trilling, and the nightly rest ; 
Hut something new was in her mind instill’d ; 
I'nquiet thoughts tlie matron bosom fill'd; 
For five and forty peaceful years she bore 
Her placid looks, luid dress becoming wore: 
She could a compliment with pleasure take, 
Hut no absurd impression co\dd it make. 
Now were her nerves disorder’d; she was 
weak, 

And must the help of a jihysieian seek; 

A ."^cofoh j)hysici;u>, who had just began 
To settle near us, quite a graceful man, 

And very clever, with a soft address, 

That would his meaning tenderly express. 

‘^^ick asmyniotherseem’d.M'henhe inquired 
If she was ill, he found her well attired; 
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She purchased wares so showy and so line, 
The venders all believed th’ indulgence 
mine :— 


But I, who thrice was woo’d, had lovers three, 
Must now again a very infant be; 

\\hile the good lady, twenty years a wife, 
Was to decide the colour of his life: 

And she decided. She was wont t’ appear 
To these unequal marriages severe; 

Her thoughts of such with energy she told, 
And was repulsive, dignified, and cold ; 

But now, like monarchs weary of a throne, 
She would no longer reign—al least alone. 
'She gave her pulse, and, with a manner 
sweet, 

^Vish’d him to feel how kindiv thev could 

% to 

beat; 

And ’tis a thing quite wonderful to tell 
How soon he understood them, and how well. 

‘ Now, M hen she married, I from home was 
sent, 

With grandmamma to keep perpetual Lent; 
For she uould take me on conditions cheap, 
For what we scarcely could a parrot keep: 
A trifle added to the daily fare 
Would feed a maiden who must learn to spare. 

‘ \1'ith grandmamma I lived in perfect ease. 
Consent to starve, and I was sure to please; 
F'ull well I knew the painful shifts we made, 
Expenses all to le.ssen or evade, 

And tradesmen’s flinty hearts to soften and 
persuade. 

* I’oorgrandmamma among the gentry dwelt 
Of a small town, and all the honour felt; 
Shrinking from all approaches to disgrace 
That might be mark’d in so genteel a place; 
Where every daily deed, as soon as done, 
Kan through the town as fast as it could 
run:— 

At dinners what appear’d—at cards who lost 
or won. 

‘ Our good appearance through the town was 
knouTj, 

Hunger and thirst were matters of our own ; 
And you would judge that she in scandal 
dealt 

W’ho told on what we fed, or how we felt. 

‘ ^^■e had a little maid, some four feet high, ■ 
Who was employ’d our household stores to 
buy; 

For she would wearv every man in trade. 
And tease t’ assent whom she could not per* 
suade. 
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•Methinks I see her, with her pigmy light, 
Precede her mistress hi a moonless night; 
From the small lantern throwing through the 
street 

The dimm’d elfulgence at her lady’s feet', 
Uhat time she went to prove her well-known 
skill 

\\’ith rival friend.s at their beloved quadrille. 
*“.;ind how’s your pain?” inquired the 
gentle maid, 

For that was asking if with luck she play’d ; 
And this she answer’d as the cards decreed, 
0 Biddy! ask not—very bad indeed ; ” 
Or, in more clieerful tone, from spirit light, 
“ ^^■hy, thank you, Biddy, pretty well to¬ 
night.” 

’ The good old lady often thought me vain, 
And of my dress would tenderly complain; 
But liked my taste in food of every kind, 

As from all grossness, like her own, refined : 
Yet when she hinted that on herbs and bread 
Girls of my age and spirit should be fed, 

I ^^■hate’er my age had borne, my flesh and 
blood, 

Spirit and strength, the interdict withstood ; 
But though I might the frugal soul offend 
Of the good matron, now my only friend, 
And though her j)urse suggested rules so 
strict. 

Her love could not the punishment inflict: 
She sometimes watch’d the morsel with a 
frown. 

And sigh’d to see, but let it still go down. 

‘ Our butcher’s bill, to me a monstrous sum, 
Was such, that summon’d, he forebore to 
come: 

Proud man was ho, and when the biilwas jjaid, 
He put the money in his bag and play’d, 
Jerking it up, and catching it again, 

And poising in his hand in pure di>dain ; 
While the good lady, awed by man so proud. 
And yet disposed to have her claims allow’d, 
Balanced between humility and pride, 

Stood a fall’n empress at the butcher’s side, 

Praising his meat as delicate and nice- 

“Yes, madam, yes! if people pay the price.” 

‘So lived the lady, and so iriunnur’d I, 

In all the grief of pride and poverty: 

Twice in the year there came a note to tell 
How well manmia, who hoped the child was 
well; 

It was not then a pleasure to be styled, 

By a manuna of such experience. Child ! 
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But I suppress’d tbc foelinps of niy pride, 
Or other feelings set them aside. 

‘ There was a youth from college, just the one 
I judged mamma would value as a son ; 
lie was to me good, handsome, learn’d, gen¬ 
teel— 

I cannot now what then I tho\jght reveal; 
But, in a word, he was the very youth 
U'lio told me what I judged the very truth, 
That love like liisand charms like mine agreed, 
Ff)r all descrij)tion they nmsl both e.Kceed : 
Vet scarcely can I throw a smile on things 
So painful, hut that Time his comfort brings, 
Or rather tlirows oblivion on the mind, 

For we arc more forgetful than resign’d. 

'We both were young, had heard of love 
and read, 

And could see nothing in the thing to dread, 
But like a simple pair our time employ’d 
In pleasant views to be in time enjoy’d ; 
AVhen Frederick came, the kind old lady 
smiled 


'I'o see the youth so taken with her child ; 

A nice young man, who came with unsoil’d 
feet 

In her best room, and neither drank nor cat: 
Alas! he planted in a vacant breast 
The hope and fears that rolib'd it of its rest. 

• All tjow appear'd so right, so fair, .so just, 
We surely might the lovely prospwt trust; 
Alas ! poor Frederick and his charmer foniul 


That they w ore standingon fallacious ground: 
All that the father of the youth could do 
Was done—and now he must himself pursue 
Success In life; and, honest truth to state, 
lie was not fitted for a candidate: 

I, too, had nothing in this world below, 
Save what a Scotcli physician could bestow. 
Who for a pittance took iny mother’s hand, 
And if disposed, what had they to command ? 
■ But these were after fears, nor came 


t’ annoy 

The tender children in their dreams of joy ; 
Wiio talk'd of glebe and garden, tit he and rent, 
And how a fancied income should be spent ; 
What friends, what social parties we should 


se(‘, 

.Vnd live with what genteel economy ; 

In fact, we gave our hearts as children give, 
And thought of living as our neighbours live. 
‘ Xow when assured ourselves tljat all was 
well, 

'Twas rightour friends of these designs to tell; 


For this wc parted.—Grandmamma, amazed, 
L’pon her child with fond conipiission gazed ; 
Then pious tears appear’d, but not a word 
In aid of w eeping till she cried, ‘'Good Lord! ” 
S^he tlien, with hurried motion, sought the 
stairs, 

Aral calling Biddy, bade her come to prayers. 

‘ \ et the good l;uly early in her life 
W;is call’d to vow the duties of a wife; 
t^he sought the altar by her friends’ advice, 
No free-will otTering, but a saeriticc : 

But here a forward girl and eager boy 
Ihired talk of life, and turn their beads with 
joy. 

‘To my mamma I wrote in just tbc way 
I felt, and said what dreaming hisses say ; 
How handsome Frederick was, by all con¬ 
fess’d. 

How well he look’d, bow very well he dress’d ; 
With learning much, that would for both 
provide, 

His mother’s darling, and his father’s j>ride; 
And then he loves me more than mind can 
I guess, 

Than heart conceive, or eloquence express. 

‘No letter came a doubtful mind to case, 
And, what was worse, no Frederick came to 
plejuse; 

To college gone—so thought our little maid— 

I But not to see me I I wius much afraid ; 

I walk’d the garden round, and deeply sigh’d, 
^\hen grandmamma grow faint! and dropt, 
and ditxl: 

A fate so awful and ,so sudden drove 
All <‘lse away, and half extinguish’d love. 
’^Strange people came; they search’d the 
liouse around. 

And, vulgar wretches! sold whate’er they 
found: 

The secret hoards that in the diawers wero 
kept, 

The silver toys that with (he tokens slept. 
The precious beads, the corals with their bells, 

I That laid secure, lock’d up in secret cells, 
i The costly silk, the tabby, (he brocade, 

' The very garment for ihe wixlding made, 
Were brought to sale, with many a jest 
(hereon ! 

’* Going—a bridal drc.ss—for-Going !— 

Gone.” 

Thai ring, dear pledge of early love and true, 
That to the weddixl linger almost grew, 
i \\ as sold fur six and ten-pcnce to a Jew! 
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‘Great was the fancied worth; but ah! 
how small 

The sum thus made, and yet how valued all! 
But all that to the shameful service went 
Just paid the bills, the burial, and the tent; 
And I and Biddy, poor deserted maids! 
^^’erc turn’d adrift to seek for other aids. 

‘ Now left by all the world, as 1 believed, 
I wonder’d much that I so little grieved ; 
Yet I was frighten’d at the i)ainful view 
Of shiftless want, and saw not what to do: 
In times like this the poor have little dread, 
They can but work, and they shall then be 
fed ; 

And Biddy cheer'd me with such thoughts 
as this, 

“ You’ll find the poor have their enjoyments, 
iMiss! ” 

Indeed I saw, for Biddy took me home 
To a forsaken hovel’s cold and gloom ; 

And while my tears in plenteous flow were 
shed, 

M’ith her o\ni hands sheplaced her properbed, 
Reserved for need—A fire was quickly made. 
And food, the i)urchase for the day.disjjlay'W; 
>'he let in air to make the damps retire, 
Then placed her sad companion at her lire; 
•"'he then began her wonted peace to feel, 
J'he bought her wool, and sought her favourite 
Mlieel, 

That as she turn’d, she sang with sober glee, 
“ Begone, dull (’are! I’ll have no more with 
thee; ” 

Then turn’d to me, and bade me weep no 
more, 

But try and taste the pleasures of the poor. 

‘ M’hendinner came, on table brorni and bare 
^^■ere placed the humblest forms of earthen¬ 
ware, 

M’ith one blue dish, on which our food was 
placed, 

For appetite provided, not for taste: 

I look’d disgusted, having lately seen 
All so minutely delicate and clean; 

^ et, as I sate, I found to my surprise 
A vulgar kind of inclination rise. 

And near my humble friend, and nearer drew. 
Tried the strange food, and was partaker too. 

‘ I walk’d at eve, but not where I was seen,: 
And thought, ^vith sorrow, what can Frederick 
mean ? 

I must not write, I said, for I am poor; 

And then I wept till I could weep no more. 


‘ Kind-hearted Biddy tried my griefs to heal, 
‘• This is a nothing to what others feel; 

Life has a thousand sorrows worse than this 
A lover lost is not a fortune, Miss! 

One goes, another comes, and which is best 
There is no telling—set your heart at rest.” 

At night we pray’d—I dare not say a word 
Of our devotion, it was so absurd ; 

And verj- pious upon Biddy’s part’ 

But mine were all eflusions of the heart; 
^^■hile she her angels call’d their peace to shed, 
And bless the corners of our little bed. 

All was a dream ! I said, is this indeed 
, To be my life 'i and thus to lodge and feed, 

! To pay for what I have, and work for what 
j I need ? 

j Must I be poor ? and Frederick, if we meet, 

I \\ ould not so much as know me in the street ? 
j Or, as he walk’d with ladies, he would try 
To be engaged as we were passing by— 

And then I wept to think that I should grow 
Like them uhom he Mould be ashamed to 
knOM'. 

‘On the third day, while striving with iny 
fate, 

And hearing Biddy all its comforts stale, 
Talking of all her neighbours, all her schemes, 
Her stories, merry jests, and uarning dreams ; 
With (ales of mirth and murder! 0 ! the 
nights 

Past, said the maiden, in such dear delights, 
And I Mas thinking, can the time arrive 
^^'hen I shall thus be humbled, and sur¬ 
vive ?— 

Then 1 beheld a horse and handsome gig, 
With the good air, tall form, and comely Mig 
Of Doctor Mackey—I in fear began 
To say, Good heaven, j)reservc me from (lie 
man ! 

But fears ill reason, — heaven to such a mind 
Had lent a heart compassionate and kind. 
‘From him I learnt that one liad call’d to 
knoM- 

WhatM'ith my hand my parents could besfoM'; 
And M'lien he leam’d the truth, in high disdain 
He told my fate, and home return’d again. 

“ Nay, be not grieved, my lovely girl; but fcM- 
Wed the first love, hoMever kind and true; 
Something there comes to break the strongest 
vow. 

Or mine had been my gentle Mattie noM*. 
When the good lady died—but let me leave 
All gloomy subjects—’tis not good to grieve.” 
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‘ Thus the kind ??cotchinan soothed me : he 
sustain’d 

A father’s part, and my submission gain’d : 
Then my alTecfion; and he often told 
My sterner parent that her lieart uas cold ; 
He grew in honour—he obtain’d a name— 
And now a favourite witli the place became ; 
To me most gentle, he would condescend 
To read and reason, be the guide and friend ; 
He taught, me knowledge of the wholesome 
kind, 

Atid till’d with many a useful truth my mind : 
Idh-'s common burden daily lighter grew; 
And evei> Frederick hssen’d in my view : 
f f)ld and repulsive :ks he om-e aj)pear’d, 

Jle w;is by every generous act endear’d ; 
And, above all, that he with ardour till’d 
My soul for truth—a love by him instill'd ; 
Till my mamma grew jealous of a maid 
lo whom an husband such attention paid : 
Nhit grossly jealous; but it gave her pain, 
Andsheobsi“rv(>(l,“ Hemadeherdaughtervain; 
Atxl what his help to one who must not look 
lo gain her bread by poring on a book ? ” 
•This was distress;’ but this, and all beside, 
as lost in grief—my kinder parent <lied ; 

W hen i)raised ami loved, when joy and health 
he gave, 

He sank lainentisl to an early grav’e; 

Then love and wo—the parent and the child, 
Host in one grief, allied and reconciled. 

^ ^ ‘ Vet soon a will, that left me half his worth, 
To the same spirit gave a second birth : 

Hut twiis a mother's spleen ; and she indeed 
\\ as sick, and sad, and had of comfort need ; 

I watch'd the way her anxious spirit took, 
.And often found her musing o’er a book ; 

•Slie changed her dress, her church, her priest, 
her prayer. 

Join (I a new sect, and sought l)er comforts 
there ; 

Some sfiatige coarse pi^ople came, ami were 
so fl»‘l* 

In tlicir adtlresses, tln'v otTendt'<l me; 

Hut my mamma threw all her pride away— 
More humble she as more assutning they. 
'".Vtul what,” they said, as having power, 
"are now 

The inward conllicts? do you strive ? and 
how ? ” 

Tlteujselves confessing thoughts so new and 
wild, 

I thought them like the visions of a child. 


" Could we,” they ;isk, ’* our best good deeds 
condemn ? 

And did we long to toucli the garment’s hem ? 
.\nd was it so with us? for .so it was with 
them.” 

■ A younger few' assumwl a softer part, 
And tried to shake the fortress of my heart; 
To this my pliant mother letd her aid, 

And wish'd the winning of her erring maid : 
I was constrain’d her female friends to hear; 
Ihit sulTer’d not a beardwl convert near: 
Though more than one attempted, with their 
whine, 

Ami *• .<ister! sister! Iiow that heart of 
thine ? ” 

Ihit this was freetloin I for ever check’d : 
Mine was a heart no brother could alTect. 
But, " would I hear the preacher, and 
rweive 

The dropping dew of his discourse at eve ? 
The soft, sweet words? ” 1 gave two precious 
hours 

To hear of gifts and graces, helps ami powers; 
U hen a pale youth, who should dismiss the 
Hock, 

tiave to my hosoin an electric shock. 

Mhile in that act he look'd upon mv face 
As one in that all-wjuali/ing place: 

Nor, though he sought me, would lie lay iwside, 
Their cold, dead frewloin, or their dull, sad 
pride. 

*Of his conversion he with triumjih spoke, 
Before he orders from a bisho|) t(H)k : 
ihen liow his father’s anger lie had braved ; 
Ami, safe liitnself, his erring neighbours savwl. 
Me he rejoicixl a sister to behold 
Among the members of bis favourite fold ; 
He had not sought mo, the availing call 
DemamhHl all liis love, and had it nil; 

But, now thus met, it must he heaven’sdesign. 
Indeed ! I thought, it never shall be mine ; 
Ves, we must w wl. He was not rich : and I 
Had of (lie i‘arthly good a mean supply ; 

But it sullictHl. Of his conversion then 
He told, and labours in eonverting men; 

I'or he was chosen all tlieir baiuls among— 
Another Haniel! honour’d, (hough so young. 

• Hecall'dinesister: show’d methatheknew 
W liat I pos.>ess’d ; and told what it would do ; 
My looks, I judge, express'd my full disdain ; 
But it was given to (lie man in vain; 

'Ihey jireach till they are proud, and prido 
disturbs tlie brain. 
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‘Is this the youth once timid, mild, polite? 
How odious now, and sick’ning to the sight! 
Proud that he sees, and yet so truly blind, 
^Vith all this blight and mildew on the mind ! 

‘ Amazed, the solemn creature heard me vow 
lhat I was not disposed to take him now. 
Then, art thou changed, fair maiden ? 
clianged thy heart ? ” 

I answered, “ No ; but I perceive thou art.” 

‘Stillwas myinother sad,her nervesrelax’d. 
And our small income for advice was tax’d ; 
hen I, who long’d for change and freedom, 
cried. 

Let sea and Sidinouth’s balmy air be tried ; 
And so they were, and every neighbouring 
scene, 

lhat make the bosom, like the clime, serene ; 
Yet were her teachers loth to yield assent; 
And not without the warning voice we went; 
And tlierc was secret counsel all unknown 
To me—but I had counsel of my own. 

‘And now there pass’d a portion of my time 
In ease delicious, and in joy sublime— 

M'ith friends endear’d by kindne.ss—with 
delight,— 

In all that could the feeling mind excite, 

Or please, excited ; walks in every place 
"Where we could pleasure find and beauty 
trace, 

Or views at night, where on the rocky steep 
fcihines the full moon, or glitters on the deep. 

‘ Yes, they were happy days; but they are 
fled ! 

All now are parted—part are with the dead ! 
Still it is pleasure, though ’tis mix’d w ith pain, 
To think of joys that cannot live again ! 
Here cannot live; but they excite desire 
Of purer kind, and heavenly thoughts ins])ire ! 

‘And now inymotlier, weaken’d inher mind, 
Her will, subdued before, to me resign’d. 
Wean’d from her late directors, by degrees 
She sank resign’d, and only soughi for ease; 
In a small town upon the coast we fix’d ; 
Nor in amu.sement with a.ssociates mix’d. 

My years—but other mode will I pursue. 

And count my time by what I sought to do. 

‘ And was that mind at ease ? could I avow 
That no once leading thoughts engaged me 
now ? 

Was I convinced th’ enthusiastic man 
Had min’d what the loving boy began ? 

‘I answer doubting—I could still detect 
Feelings too soft—yet him I could reject— 


Feelings that came when I had least employ, 
hen common pleasures I could least enjoy— 
When I was pacing lonely in the rays 
Of a full n»oon, in lonely walks and ways— 
y^'hen 1 was sighing o’er a talc’s distress, 
And paid attention to my Bible less. 

These found, I sought ni}' remedies for 
these; 

I suffer’d common things my mind to please, 
And common pleasures ; seldom w alk’d alone, 
Nor when (he moon uj>on the waters shone* 
But then my candles lit, my window closed! 
Mj needle took, and with my neighbours 
Jjrosed : 

And in one year—nay, ere the end of one. 
My labour ended, and my love was done. 

My heart at rest, I boldly look’d within, 

And dared to ask it of its secret sin ; 

Alas ! with pride it answer’d, “Look around, 
And tell me where a better heart is found.’’ 
And then I traced my virtue.s; 0! how 
fe^v, 

In fact, they were, and yet how vain I grew; 
Thought of my kindness, condescension, ease, 
My w ill, my wishes, nay, my power to please; 

I judged me prudent, rational, discreet, 

And void of folly, falsehood and deceit; 

I read, not lightly, as I some had known, 
But made an author’s meaning all my own: 
In short, wlmt lady could a j)oet choose 
As a superior subject for his muse ? 

‘So said my heart; and Conscience straight 
replied— 

“ I say the matter is not fairly tried; 

I am offended, hurt, dissatisfi^ ; 

First of the Christian graces, let me see 
^^■hat thy i)rctensions to humility ? 

Art thou pre])ared for trial ? AN ilt thou say 
I am (his being, and for judgment j)ray ? 

And with the gallant Frenchman, wilt thou 
cry, 

AVhen to (hy judge presented, thus am I— 
Thus was I formed—these (alontsi possess’d— 
So I employ’d (hem—and thou know’st the 
rest ? “ 

‘Thus Conscience; and she then a picture 
drew, 

And bade me think and tremble at the view. 
One I beheld—a wife, a mother—go 
To gloomy scenes of wickedness and wo; 

She sought her way through all things vile 
and base. 

And made a prison a religious place: 
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her way—the way that angels tight 
With powers of darkness—to let in the light ; 
Tell tne. itiy heart, h;ist thou sueh victory won 
As this, a sinner of thy sex, lias done, 

And calls herself a sinner ? What art thou ? 
And where thy praise and exaltation now ? 

\ el is she tender, delicate, and nice, 

And shrinks from all depravity and vice; 
Shrinks from the rutlian gaze, the savage 
gloom, 

That reign whereguilt and misery find an home: 
Ihiilt chain’d, and misery j>urchased ; and 
with them 

All we abhor, abominate, condemn— 

The look of scorn, the scowl, th’ insulting leer 
Of shame, all fix’d on her who ventures liere : 
Vet all she bravetl ! she kept her stedfast eye 
On the dear cause, and brush’d the base¬ 
ness bv. 

would a mother press her darlitig child 
Close to her breast, with tainted rags defiltHl. 

* Hut thou bast talents truly ! say the ten: 

( ome, let us look at their imjirovetuenf then. 

bat hast thou done to aid (hv sullering kind, 
To h»-lp I he sick, f he deaf, t he iaine, t he blind ? 
Hast thou not spent thy intellivtual force 
On books ab.struse, in critical discourse? 
Wasting in useles.s energy thy days. 

And idly listening to their eommoti praise, 
Who ean a kind of transient fame dispense, 
.\n(l say—'* a wuiuaii of exeetHliiig sense.’’ 

‘ Thus tried, and failing, the suggestions Hot), 
And a eorrecfed .spirit reign’d instead. 

‘ .My mother yet was living : but the flame 
Of life now Hash’d, and fainter then became ; 

I made it jileasant, and was pleased to see 
A parent looking as a child to me. • 

‘ And nowour humble place grewwond’rous 
Riiy; 

fame gallant persons in their red array; 

.\ll strangers welconn* there, exirenielv wel¬ 
come tliev. 

When in the elmrch I saw itupiiring ovc.s 
i'ix’d on iny face with pleasure and sur[>rise ; 
And soon a kiineking at my door was heard ; 
And soon the lover of my’youth ajipear’d- 
I'rederiek, in all liis glory, 'glad to meet, 

.\nd siy, “ his happine.ss was noweomplctc.” 

‘ He told his flight from superstitious ze;d : 
Ihit first what torments he was doom’d to 
feel:— 

‘•Tlie tender tears he saw from women fall— 
Tlic strong persuasions of the brethren all— 


The threats of crazed enthusiasts, bound to 
keep 

The struggling mind, and awe the straying 
slieep— 

From these, their love, their curses, and their 
creed, 

Was I by reason and exertion freed.’’ 

‘Then, like a man who often had been told 
And was eonvincod success attends tlie bold, 
His former jiurpose he renew ’d, and swore 
Ho never love<l me half so well before: 
Hefore he felt a something to divide 
I he heart, that now had not a love beside. 

‘ In e.arlier times had I myself amusetl, 
And first my swain perplex’d, and then 
refused ; 

Cure for conceit ;—but now in jmrpose grave, 
■Strong and decisive the reply I gave. 

Still he would come, and talk as idlers do, 
both of his old associates and his now ; 
Those who their dreams and reveries receive 
For facts, and those who would not facts 
believe. 

‘ He now conceived that truth was hidden, 
placed 

Ileknew not where,she nevercould be traced; 

Hut (hat in every jdace, the world around 
Might some resemblance of (he nvinph be 
found : 

Yet wise men knew these shadows to be vain, 
.''uch as our (rue philosophers disdain,— 

1 hoy laugh to see what vulgar minds pursue— 
Truth, as a mistre.ss, never in their view— 
Hut there the shadow Hies, and tliat, (hey 
cry, is Irue." 

‘Thus, at the college and the meeting train’d, 
My lover seem’d his nemo to have gain’d ; 

W ith some compassion I essay’d a cure : 

’• If (ruth be hidden, why art thou so sure ? ’’ 
Ibis ho mistook for tenderness, and crii“d, 

“ If sure of thee, I care not what beside ! ” 
Cornpell’d to silence, I, in pure disdain, 
Withdrew from one so insolent and vain; 

He then retinsl; and I was kindly told, 

In jiure compassion grew estranged and 
cold.” 

‘Mymotherdit'd; hul, in my grief,drew near 
.\ bosom friend, who dritsl (lie useless tear; 
We liv<'tl together; we combined our shares 
Of the world’s good, and learn'd to brave its 
cares: 

We were the ladies of the jdace, and found 
Frotcction and respect the country round; 
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We gave, and largely, for we wishetl to live 
In good repute—for this 'tis good to give; 
Our annual present to the priest convey’d 
Was kindly taken ;—we in comfort pray’d j 
There none molested in the crimson pew 
The worthy ladies, whom the vicar knew: 
And we began to think that life might be, 
Not happy all, but innocently free. 

‘ My friend in early life was bound to one 
Of gentle kindred, but a younger son. 

He fortune’s smile with perseverance woo’d, 
And wealth beneath the burning sun pursued : 
There, urged by love and youthful hope, he 
went, 

Loth ; but ’twas all his fortune co\ild present 
From hence he wrote; and, with a lover’s 
fears, 

And gloomy fondness, talk'd of future years ; 
To her devoted, his Pri.scilla found 
Hisfaithful heart still suffering with its wound, 
That would not heal. A second time slie 
heard ; 

And then no more: nor lover since appear'd ; 
Year after year the country’s fleet arrived, 
Confirm’d her fear, and yet her love survived ; 
It still was living; yet her hope was dead, 
And youthful dreams, nay, youth itself, was 
fled ; 

And he w’as lost: so urged her friends, so .she 
At lengtli believed, and thus retired with nje; 
She would a dedicated vestal prove, 

And give her virgin vows to heaven and love ; 
She dwelt with fond regret on pleasures past, 
With ardent hope on those that ever last; 
Pious and tender, every day she view’d 
With solemn joy our perfect solitude ; 

Her reading, that which most delighted her, 
That soothed the passions, yet would gently 
stir; 

The tender, softening, melancholy strain, 
That caused not pleasure, hut that vanqui.sh’d 
pain, 

In tears she read, and wept, and long’d to 
read again. 

But other worlds were her supreme delight, 
And there, it seem’d, she long’d to take her 
flight: 

Yet patient, pensive, arm’d by thoughts 
sublime, 

She watch’d the tardy steps of lingering time. 
‘My friend, with face that most would hand¬ 
some call, 

Possess’d the charm that wins the heart of all; 


And, thrice entreated by a lover's prayer. 
She thrice refused him with determined air. 

“ No ! had the world one monarch, and 
was he 

All that the heart could wish its lord to be,— 
Lovely and loving, generous, brave, and 
true,— 

Vain were bis hopes to waken hers anew!” 
For she was wedded to ideal views, 

And fancy’s prospects, thatslie would not lose, 
Would not forego to be a mortal’s wife. 

And wed the poor realities of life. 

“There was a day, ere yet the autumn closed, 
When, ere her wintry wars, the earth reposed, 
\Mjen from the yellow weed the feathery 
crown. 

Light as the curling smoke, fell slowly down ; 
\\ ljen the wing’d insect settled in our sight, 
And waited wind to recommence her fiiglif ; 
When the wide river was a silver sheet, 

And on the ocean slept th’ unanchor’d fleet; 
\Mieii from our garden, as we look’d above, 
There was no cloud, and nothing seem’d to 
move; 

Then was my friend in ecstasies—she cried, 
•* There is, 1 feel there is, a world beside ! 
Martha, dear Martha ! we shall hear not then 
Of hearts distress'd by good or evil men, 

But all will constant, tender, faithful be— 
So had I been, and so had one w ith me; 
But in this world the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, most troubled, and dis¬ 
tress'd : 

This is the place for trial, here we prove, 
And there enjoy, the faithfulness of love. 

‘ “ Nay.werehehere in alltheprideofyouth, 
With honour, valour, tendernes.s, and truth, 
Entirely mine, yet what could I secure, 

Or who one day of comfort could insure ? 

‘ “ No ! all is closed on earth, and there is 
now 

Nothing to break th’ indissoluble vow; 

But in that world will be th’ abiding bliss, 
That pays for every tear and sigh in this.” 
‘Such her discourse, and more refined it 
grew, 

Till she had all her glorious dream in view; 
And she would further in that dream proceed 
Than I dare go, who doubtfully agreed: ■ 
Smiling I ask’d, again to draw the soul 
From flight so high, and fancy to control, 

” If this be truth, the lover’s happier way 
Is distant still to keep the purposed day; 
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Tlie real bliss would mar the fancied joy, 
And marriage all the dream of lovodestroy/’ 

• .She .softly smiled, and as we gravely talliM, 
\Ve saw a man who up the gravel walk'd, 
Not quite erect, nor quite by .age depress’d, 

A (ravell'd man, and as a merchant dress’d ; 
Large chain of gold upoti his watch he wore. 
Small golden buckles on his feet he bore; 

licad of gold his costly cane disj)lay'd, 

And all about him love of gold betray'd. 

Tliiscotnelyman movedonward,and a pair 
Of comely maidens met with serious air; ! 
Till one exclaim’d, and wildly look’d around, ' 
“ 0 heav’n, 'tis Paul! ” anil ilropt upon the 
ground ; 

n it she recovered .soon, and you must gue.ss 
What then ensued, and how much happiness. 
'I’liey parted lovers, both distress’d to part! 
They met ius neighbours, heal’d, and whole 
of heart: 


She in his absence look’d to heaven for bliss, 
He was contented with a world like this; 
•Uid she prepared in some new state to meet 
The m in now .seeking for some .snug retre.at. 
He kindly told her he was tirm and true, 
Nor doubted her, and bade her then adieu ! 

■“U liatshall Ido?’’ tlia dgliingm lid began, 
“Howlost the lover! O,how gross the man.” 

‘ For the plain dealer had his wish declared, 
Nor slie, devoted victim ! could be spared : 
He spoke as one decided ; she a.s one 
\\ ho fear’d the love, and would the lover shun. 

0 Martha, sister of my soul! how dies 
Fach lovely view! for can'I truth di.sguise, 
1 hat this is he ? No! nothing shall persuade ; 
This is a man the naughty world has maile, 
Anealing,drinking,buying, harg.iiningman — 
.\nd can I love him ? No ! I never can. 
What once he was, what fancy gave beside, 
ImiII well I know, my love was then my pride; 
What time has done, what trade and travel 
wrought, 

^ oil see! and yet your sorrowing friend is 
soiiglit ; 

Hut can I take liim ? ”—•* Take him not.” 
I cried, 

•• If so averse—but why so soon decide ? ” 

^ ‘Meantime a daily guest the man appear’d, 
•^ot all his sail, and for his purpose steer’d ; 
Loud and familiar, loving, fierce and free, 
He overpower’d her .soft timidity ; 

M'ho, weak and vain, and grateful to behold 
The man was her.s, and liers would be tliogold; 


Thus sundry motives, more than I can name, 
Leagui'd on his part, and she a wife became. 

•A home was offer’d, but I knew too well 
Uliat comfort was with married friends to 
dwell; 

I was resign’d, and bad I felt distress, 

Again a lover olTer'd some rcilress; 

Behold, a hero of the buskin hears 
.My lo.ss, and with consoling love appears; 
Frederick was now a hero on the .stage, 

In all its glories, rhapsody, and rage; 

Again himself he olTer’d, offer’d all 
That his an hero of the kind can call. 

He for my sake would hope of fame re.sign, 
And leave the applause of all the world for 
mine. 

Hard fate was Freilerick’s never to .succeed, 
Vet ever try—but so it was decreed : 

His mind was weaken’d ; he would laugh and 
wee[), 

.\nd swore profusely I had murder'd sleep, 
Had quite imrnanu’d him, cleft his heart in 
twain, 

And he should never be liiinself again. 

• He teas himself; weak, nervous, kind, and 
poor, 

III dress’d and idle, he besieged iny door, 
Borrow’d,—or, worse, made verses on my 
charms, 

.\nd did his best to fill me with alarms; 

I had some pity, and I sought tlie price 
Of my repose—my liero was not nice; 

There was a loan, and promise I should bo 
brom all the efforts of ins fondness free, 
brom hunger’s future claims, or those of 
vanity. 

”Vet,” .said he, bowing, “do to study take I 
0! what a Desdemona wouldst tliou make ! ” 
Thus wivs my lover lost; yet even now 
He claims one (liought, and tliiswe will allow. 

‘His father livwl to an extreme old age, 
Hut never kind !—his son had left the .stage, 
And gain’d some ofTioe, but an humble place, 
And tliat he lost! Want sharpen’d his dis¬ 
grace, 

I rged him to seek his father—but too late. 
His jealous brotliers watclTd and barr’d the 
gate. 

■ Tlie old num died ; but there is one who 
pays 

A inoderate pension for his latter days, 

Uho, though assured inquiries will offend, 

Is ever asking lor this unknown friend ; 
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Some partial lady, whom be hopes to hnd 
As to his wants so to his wishes kind. 

BestilJ,”acool ad visersometimes writes— 
“ Nay, but,” says he, *• the gentle maid in¬ 
vites— 

Do, let me know the young ! the soft! tlie 
fair ! ” 

‘ “ Old man,” ’tis answer’d, take thyself 
to prayer! 

Be clean, be sober, to tliy priest apply, 

And—dead to all around thee—learn to die!” 
‘Now had I rest from life’s strong hopes and 
fears, 

And no disturbance mark’d the flying years; 
So on in quiet might those years have past, 
But for a light adventure, and a last. 

A handsome boy, from school-day bondage 
free, 

Came with mamma to gaze upon the sea; 
AVith soft blue eye he look’d upon the waves. 
And talk’d of treacherous rocks, and seamen’s 
graves; 

Tlierewas muchsM cetness in his boyish smile, 
And signs of feelings frank, that knew notguile. 

•The partial mother, of her darling proud. 
Besought my friendsliip, and her own avow’d; 
She praised her Rupert’s person, spirit, ease. 
How fond of study, yet how form’d to please; 
In our discourse he often bore a part, 

And talk’d, heaven bless him, of his feeling 
heart; 

He spoke of pleasures souls like his enjoy, 
And hated Lovelace like a virtuous boy; 

He felt for Clementina’s holy strife, 

And was Sir Charle.s as large and true as life : 
For Virtue’s heroines was his soul distress'd ; 
True love and guilele.ss honour fill’d his breast, 
When, as the subjects drew the frequent sigh, 
The tear stood trembling in his large blue eye,, 
And softly he exclaim’d, ” Sweet, sweetest 
sympathy.” 

‘ When thus I heard the handsome stripling 
speak, 

I smiled assent, and thought to pat his cheek ; 
But when I saw the feelings blushing there. 
Signs of emotions strong, they said—forbear ! 

‘ The youth would speak of his intent to live 
On that estate which heaven was pleased to 
give. 

There with the partner of his jo)’s to dwell. 
And nurse the virtues that he loved so well; 
The humble good of happy swains to share. 
And from the cottage drive distress and care; | 


To the dear infants make some pleasures 
known. 

And teach, he gravely said, the virtues to 
his own. 

‘lie loved to read in verse, and verse-like 
prose. 

The softest tales of love-inflicted woes ; 

U ben, looking fondly, he would smile and cry, 
■' Is there not bliss in sensibility ? ” 

* ^\ e walk’d together, audit seem’d not harm 
In linking thouglit with thought, and arm 
witli arm. 

Till the dear boy would talk too much of bliss, 
\nd indistinctly murmur—“ such as this.” 

‘When no maternal wish her heart beguiled, 
The lady call’d her son “the darling child ; ” 
hen with some nearer view her speech 
began, 

She changed her phrase, and said, “the good 
young man ! ” 

And lost, when Ihntingof some future bride, 
The woman’s prudence in the mother’s pride. 

‘Still decent fear and conscious folly strove 
With fond presumption and aspiring love; 
But now too plain to me the strife appear’d, 
And what he sought I knew, and what he 
fear’d ; 

The trembling hand and frequent sigh dis- 
closed 

The wish tliat prudence, care, and time 
opposed. 

‘W'as I not pleased, will you demand ?— 
Amused 

By boyish love, that woman’s pride refused ? 
This I acknowledge, and from day to day 
Resolved no longer at such game to play ; 
Yet I forbore, thoiigli to my purpose true, 
And firmly fix’d to bid the youth adieu. 

‘There was a moonlight eve, serenely cool, 
When the vast ocean seem'd a migldy pool; 
Save the small rippling waves that gently 
beat, 

We scarcely beard tliem falling, at our feet: 
His mother absent, absent every sound 
And every sight that could the youth con¬ 
found ; 

The arm, fast lock’d in mine, his fear betray’d, 
And when he spoke not,his designs convey’d; 
He oft-times gasp’d for breath, he tried to 
speak, 

And studying words, at last bad words to seek. 

‘Silent the boy, by silence more betray’d, 
And feeling lest he should appear afraid, 
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Up knelt abruplly, and his spppcli be^un— 

“ Pity tlip pantos of an unhai)py man.” 

' • 13p .sure,” I aiuswer’d, ■ and relieve them 
too— 

But why tliat posture? \Vhat the woes (o 
you ? 

To feel for otliers' so'tows is hutnane, 

Blit too iimcli b'etiru,' is our virtue's banc. 

“ Coiiip, my dear Uuport! now your tale 
di.sclosp, 

That I may know the sulTerer ami his woes, 
Know tliere is pain that wilful man endures, 
Th.it our reproof and not our pity cures ; 
For thorn'll for such a.ssumed distress we 
grieve, 

Since they themselves as well as us deceive, 

Vet we as.sist not. "-The unhappy youth, 

IJnliappy then, lielietd not all the triith. 

■■‘0! what is this?” exclaim’d thetluhiou.s 
boy, 

*■ Words that confu.se the Ix'intj they destroy? 
So have I read the ‘'ods to m.uiness drive 
The man condemn’d with adverse fate to 
strive ; 

0 ! mak»* thy victim thorn'll by misery sure, 
.Wid let me know the pane's I must endure ; 
bor, like the (irecian warrior, I can pray 
Falling, to perish in the face of dav.” 

Pretty, my Rupert ; and it pmvw the 
use 

Of all that learning' which the .scliools pro- 
<luce: 

But come, your arm—no trembling/, but 
attend 

To sober truth, and a maternal friend. 

You ask for pity?”—-O! indeed I do.” 
‘•Well then, you have it, and assistance too- 
Suppose us married ! - 0 * Ru, heavenlv 

thouf'lit! ” 

” Xay—nay, my friend, be you by wisdom 
taught; 

For wisdom tells you, love would soon suti- 
side, 

I-all, ami make room for penitence and pride ■ 

Then would you meet the public eve, ami 
blame 

Your private taste, and be o’envhelmM with 
shame: 

How must it then your bosom’s peace de¬ 
stroy 

To hear it said, ‘ The mother and her boy ! * 
And then to show the sneering world it lies, 
i nu would as.sume the man, ami tyrannize • 


Fv’n Time, Tare’s genera! soother, would 
augment 

Your self-reiiroaching, growing discontent. 

‘ “Add twenty years to my precarious life. 
And lo! your aged, feeble, wailing wife; 
Hispleased,displeasing,discontented, blamed; 
Both, and with cause, iushaming and ashamed: 
When I shall bend beneath a press of time, 
Tliou will be all erect in manhood’s prime; 
riien wilt thou fly to younger minds t’ assuage 
I'hy bosom's pain, and I in jealous age 
J^hall move contempt, if still; if active, rage: 
.\ml though ill anguish all my days are past, 
Vet far beyond thy wishes they may last; 
.^Iay last till thou, tliy better prospects lied, 
Shall have no comfort when thy wife is dead. 

* “Then tiioii in turn, thougli none will call 
thee ol 1, 

Will feel thy spirit lUnl, thy bosom cold; 

No strong or eager wisli to wake the will. 
Life will appear to stagnate and be still, 

As now with me it .slumbers ; O ! rejoice 
lhat I attend not to that pleading voice; 

So will new hopes this troubiwl dream sue- 
cei-d, 

-Vnd one will gladly hear my Uupert plead.” 

‘Ask you, while tiius I could the youth deny, 
Was I unmoved ?—Inexorable I, 

Fix’d and determined; thrice ho made his 
prayer, 

W ith looks of sadness first, and then despair; 
rhrioo doom d to bear refusal, not exempt, 
At the bust effort, from a slight contempt. 
*I>iil his (listre.ss, his pain.s, your joy ex¬ 
cite ?— 

No; but I fear’d his perseverance miglit. 
Was there no danger in the moon’s soft 
rays, 

To hear the handsome stripling’s earnest 
praise ? 

W'a,s there no fear that while my words 
reprovtHl 

The eager youth, I might myself be move<l ? 
Not for his sake alone I crii^ “ persist 
No more,” and with a frown the cause dis¬ 
miss’d. 

^eekyou th’ event?—I scarcelyneed reply, 
Love, unreturn’d, will languish, pine, and 
die; 

We lived awhile in friendship, and with joy 
I saw depart in peace tlie amorous boy. 

W e met some ten years after, and ho then 
W as niarric<l, and 5is cool as married men; 
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He talk’d of uar and taxes, trade and farms, 
And thought no more of me, or of my charms. 

‘ Wespoke; and when,alluding to the past, 
•'Something of>iieaning in my look I cast, 
He, who could never thought or wish disguise, 
Look’d in my face with trouble and surprise ; 
To kill reserve, I seized his arm, and cried, 
“ Know me, my lord ! ” when laughing, he 
replied. 


U onder’d again, and look’d upon my face, 
And seem’d unwilling marks of time to trace ; 
But soon I brought lum fairly to confess, 
That boys in love judge ill of haj)piness. 
“Love had his day—to graver subjects 
led. 

My will is govern’d, and my nnnd is fed ; 
And to more vacant bosoms I resign 
The hopes and fears that once afiected mine.’ 


BOOK XII. SIR OWEN DALE 


The Rector at the Hall—U’hy absent—He 
relates the Story of Sir Owen—His Marriage 
—Death of his Lady—His Mind acquires 
new Energy—His passions awake—His 
Taste and Sensibility—Admires a Lady— 
Camilla—Her Purpose—Sir Owen’s Dis¬ 
appointment—His Spirit of Revenge—How 
gratified—The Dilemma of Love—An ex¬ 
ample of Forgivene.ss—Its Effect. 


Again the Brothers saw their friend the 
priest, 

^^■ho shared the comforts he so much in¬ 
creased ; 

Absentof late—and thus the .squire address’d. 
With welcome smile, his ancient friend and 
guest. 

‘ ^Vhat lias detain’d thee ? some parochial 
case ? 

.^ome man’s desertion, or some maid’s dis¬ 
grace ? 

Or wert thou call’d, as parish priest, to give 
Name to a new-born thing that would not live, 
That its weak glance upon the world had 
thrown, 

And shrank in terror from the prospect 
sliown ? 

Orhast thou heard somedying wretch deplore. 
That of his pleasures he could taste no more ? 
Who wish’d thy aid his spirits to sustain, 
And drive away the fears that gave him pain? 
For priests are thought to have a patent 
charm 

To ease the dying sinner of alarm; 

Or was thy business of the carnal sort, 

And thou wert gone a patron’s smile to court, 
And Croft or Cresswell would’st to Binning 
add. 

Or take, kind soul! whatever could be had ? 

OR. 1 


Once more I guess: th* election now is near; 
My friend, perhaps, is sway’d, by hope or fear, 
And all a patriot’s wishes, forth to ride, 

And hunt for votes to prop the fav’rite side ? ’ 
‘ More private duty call’d me hence, to pay 
My friends respect on a rejoicing day,’ 
Replied the rector; ‘ there is born a son, 
Pride of an ancient race, who pray’d for one. 
And long desponded, ^^■ould vou hear the 
tale— 

Ask, and ’tis grant(Kl—of Sir Owen Dale ? ’ 

‘ Orant,’ said the Brothers, ‘ for we humbly 
ask ; 

Ours be the gratitude, and thine the task : 
\etdine we first: then to this tale of thine, 
As to thy sermon, seriously incline: 

In neither case our rector shall complain, 

Of this recited, that composed in vain. 

* Something we heard of vengeance, who 
appall’d, 

Like an infernal spirit, him uho call’d ; 

And, ere he vanished, would perform his part, 
Inflicting tortures on the wounded heart; 

Of this but little from report we know: 

If you the progress of revenge can show', 
Give it, and all its horrors, if you please. 

We hear our neiglibour’s sufferings much at 
ease. 

‘ Is it not so ? For do not men delight— 
We call them men—our bruisers to excite, 
And urge with bribing gold, and feed them 
for the fight ? 

Men beyond common strength, of giant size, 
And threat’ning terrors in each other’s eyes; 
When in their naked, native force display’d, 
Look answers look, affrighting and afraid ; 
While skill, like spurs and feeding, gives the 
arm 

The wicked power to do the greater harm; 
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Maim'd in flio strife, the falling man sustains 
Th’ insulting shout, that aggravates his ; 

pains:— I 

-Man can hear this; and shall thy hearers heed 
A tale of human sufferings ? Come! procee<l,’, 
Thus urged, the worthy rector thought it 
meet 

.Some moral truth, as preface to repeat; 
Ketlection serious,—common-place, ’tis 

(rue,— 

Hut he would act as he was wont to do, 

And l)ring his morals in his neiglibour’s view. 

‘ 0 ! Iiow the passions, insolent and strong, t 
Hear our weak minds their rapid course alot)g; , 
Make us tlie madness of their will obey ; : 

Then die, and leave us to our griefs a prey !' i 


‘ Sir Owen Dale his fortieth year had seen, 
With temper placid, and with mind serene; 
Iticl); early married to an easy wife, 

They led in comfort a domestic life: 

He took of hi.s affairs a prudent care, 

And was by early habit led to spare; 

Not SIS a miser, but in pure good taste, 

That scorn’d the idle wantonness of wa^te. 

‘ In fact, the lessons he from prudence took 
Were written in his mind, as in a book : 
There what to do he read, and what to shun ; j 

And allcommanded was with prompt nessdone; 

He seem’d uithout a passion to procecHl, 

Or one nhose passions no correction need ; 

\ et some believed those passions only slept, 
And were in bounds by early habits kept : 
Curb’d as they were by fetters worn so long. 
There were who judged them a rebellious 
throng. 

‘ To these he stood, not as a hero true, 

\\ ho fought his foes, and in the combat slew, 
But one who all those foes, ulien sleeping, 
found, 

And, unresisted, at liis pleasure bound. 

‘ ^Vethought—for I was one—that we cspiotl 
Some indications strong of dormant pride; 

It was Ins wish in peace with all to live; 

And he could pardon, but could not forgive : 
Nay, there were limes when stern defiance 
sliook 

The moral man, and threaten’d in his look. 
‘Should these fierce passions— so we reason'd 

—break 

Their long-worn chain, what ravage will they 
make! 


In vain will prudence then contend with pride, 
And reason vainly hid revenge subside; 
Anger will not to meek persi^ion bend, 

Nor to the pleas of hope or tear attend : 
What curb shall, then, in their disorder’d race. 
Chock the wild passions? what the calm 
replace ? 

Virtue shall strive in vain ; and has he help 
in grace ? 

‘\\ hile yet the wife with pure discretion 
ruU-d, 

The man Wiis guided, and tlie mind was 
school’d ; 

But then that mind unaided ran to waste: 
He had some learning, but he wanted taste: 
Placid, not j)leased—contented, not em¬ 
ploy’d,— 

He neither time improved, nor life enjoy’d. 

‘That wife expiri*d, and great the loss sus¬ 
tain'd, 

Though much distress he neither felt nor 
feign’d ; 

He loveil not warmly ; but the sudden stroke 
Deeply and strotigly on his habits broke. 

‘He had no child to sooihe lum, and Ins 
fartn. 

His sports, his spet'ulations, lost (heir clmrm; 
riieti would he read and travel, wo»ild fre 
quent 

Idfe’s busy scenes, and fortli Sir Owen went: 
The mind, that now was free, unfix’d, un¬ 
check’d, 

Bead and observe<l with wonderful effect; 
.Vnd still the more lie gain’d, the more lie 
long’d 

To pay (hat mind his negligence had wrong’d; 
lie felt his pleasures rise as he improved; 
And, first enduring, then the labour loved. 

‘But, by tlie light let in. Sir Owen found 
Some of those passions had their chain un¬ 
bound ; 

As from a trance they rose to act their part. 
And seize, as due to tlicm, a feeling heart, 

‘Ilis very person now appear’d refined. 
And look some graces from th’ improving 
mind: 

He grow polite without a fix’d intent, 

And to the world a willing pupil went. 

* Restore him twenty years,—restore him 
ten,— 

And bright had been his earthly prospect then; 
But much refinement, when it late arrives, 
May be the grace, not comfort, of our lire*. 
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• Now had Sir Owen feeling; things of late 
Indifferent, he began to love or hate; 

What once could neither good nor ill impart 
Now pleased the senses, and now touch’d the 

heart; 

Prospects and pictures struck th’ awaken’d 
sight, 

And each new object gave a new delight. 
He, like th’ imperfect creature who had shaped 
A shroud to hide him, had at length escaped ; 
Changed from bis grub-like state, to crawl no 
more, 

But a wing’d being, pleased and form’d to 
soar. 

‘ Now, said his friends, while thus his views 
improve, 

And his mind softens, what if he should love ? 
True; life w ith him has yet serene appear’d. 
And therefore love in wisdom should be 
fear’d : 

Forty and five his years, and then to sigh 
For beauty’s favour !—Son of frailty, fly ! 

‘ Alas ! he loved ; it was our fear, but ours, 
His friends alone. He doubted not his pow’rs 
To win the prize, or to repel the charm. 

To gain the battle, or escape the harm ; 

For he had never yet resistance proved. 

Nor fear’d that friends should say—“Alas! 
he loved.” 

• Younger by twenty years, Camilla found 
Her face unrivall’d when she smiled or 

frown’d: 

Of all approved; in manner, form, and air, 
Made to attract; gay, elegant, and fair: 

She had, in beauty’s aid, a fair pretence 
To cultivated, strong intelligence; 

For she a clear and ready mind had fed 
^Vith wholesome food ; unhurt by what she 
read ; 

She loved to please; but, like her dangerous 
sex, 

To please the more whom she design’d to 
vex. 

‘This heard Sir Owen, and he saw it true; 
It promised pleasure, promised danger too ; 
But this he knew not then, or slighted if he 
knew. 

‘ Vet he delay’d, and would by trials prove 
That he was safe ; would see the signs of love; 
Would not address her while a fear remain’d; 
But win his way, assured of what he gain’d. 

‘This saw the lady, not displeased to find 
A man at once so cautious and so blind : 


! She saw his hopes that she would kindly show 
; Pi'oofs of her passion—then she his slioukl 
know. 

> 0 , when my heart is bleeding in his siglit, 
Ilis love acknowledged will the pains requite ; 
It is, when conquer’d, he the heart regards ; 
Well, good Sir Owen ! let us play our cards.” 
‘He spake her praise in terms that love 
affords, 

By words select, and looks surpassing words: 
Kindly she listen’d, and in turn essay’d 
To pay th’ applauses—and she amply paid 
A beauty flattering!—beauteous flatterers 
feel 

The ill you cause, when thus in praise voii 
deal; 

For surely he is more than man, or less, 
\^’hen praised by lips that he would die to 
press, 

And yet his senses undisturbed can keep, 

Can calmly reason, or can soundly sleep. 

‘ Not so Sir Owen ; him Camilla praised, 
And lofty hopes and strong emotions raised ; 
This had alone the strength of man subdue<l • 
But this enchantress various arts pursued. 

•Let others pray for music—others pray’d 
In vain ;—Sir Owen ask’d, and Mas obey’d ; 
j Let others, walking, sue that arm to take, 

; Lnmoved she kept it for Sir Owen’s sake; 
Each small request she granted, and though 
small, 

He thought them pledges of her granting all. 

■ And now the lover, casting doubt aside. 
Urged the fond suit that—could not be 
denied ; 

Joy more than reverence moved him vhen 
he said, 

“ Now banish all my fears, angelic maid ! ” 
And as she paused for words, he gaily cricil, 

“ I must not, cannot, will not be denied.” 
‘Ah! good Sir Ompii, think not favouiN, 
such 

As artful maids alloM*, amount to much; 

The sweet, small, poison’d baits, that take 
the eye 

And win the soul of all who venture nigh, 
‘Camilla listen’d,paused,and look’d surprise, 
Fair M’itch 1 exulting in her Mitcheries ! 

She turn’d aside her face, withdrew her hand, 
And softly said, “Sir, let me understand.” 

* “ Nay, my dear lady! what can w ords 
explain, 

If all my looks and actions plead in vain ? 
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I lovp/’—She sliowM a cool respectful air, 
AikI he began to falter in liis prayer, 

^'et urged lier kindni'ss—Kindness slie con- 
fe.ss’(l, 

It was esteem, she f*‘lt it, and express’d, 

I'or her dear father’s friend ; and was it right 
That friend of his—she thought of hers—to 
slight ? 

‘Tl)is to the wond’ring lover strange and 
new, 

And false appear’d—he would not think it 
true: 

Still he pursued the lovely i)rize, and still 
Heard the cold words, design’d his hopes to 
kill; 

He felt dismay’d, as he perceived success 
Hiul inverse ratio, more obtaining less; 

And still she grew more cool in her replies, 
And tiilk’d of age and improprieties. 

‘Then to his friends, although it hurt his 
jiride, 

And to the lady’s, he for aid applied ; 

\\ ho kindly woo’tl for him, hut strongly were 
denied. 

And now it was those liercer passions rose, 
rrg<Hl by his love to murder his repose; 
.''hame shook his soul to he deceiv<*d so long, 
And fierce revenge for such contempluous 
wrong; 

Jealojis he grew, and jealousy supplied 
His mind with nige, unsooth'd, unsatislied ; 
And grievous W(‘re the parjgs of deeply 
woiitaled pride. 

His generous soul had not the grief sustain’d, 
Had he not thought, "revenge may he 
ohiain'd.” 

‘ Camilla grievwl, hut grief was now too late; 
She hu.sh’d her fears,and left Ih’event to fate; 
Four years elapsed, nor knew Sir Owen yet 
How to repay the nuslitatwl debt; 

The lovely foe was iti her thirtieth year. 

Xor saw the favourite of the heart appear; 
’Tis sure less sprightly the fair uymph became. 
And spoke of former levities with shame: 
hut this, alas! was tiot in time conK*ss’d, 
.\iid vengeance waited in J^ir Owen’s breast. 


Valiant and poor, with all that arms bestow, 
And wants that captains in their quarters 
know; 

Vet to lii.s uncle’s generous heart was duo 
The praise, that wants of any kind were few. 

I ' U'hen lie appear’d, JSir Owen felt a joy 
fnknown before, his vengeance bless’d the 
boy— 

“ To him I dare confide a cause so just; 
Lovehitu she may—0! could Isay, she must.” 
‘Thus fix’d, he more than usual kindne.s3 
show’d, 

: Nor let the captain name the debt he owed ; 

But when he spoke of gratitude, e.\claim d, 

‘‘ .My dearest Morden! make me not ashamed; 

Kach for a friend should do the best he can, 

The most ohlige<l is the obliging man ; 

But if you wish to give as well as take, 

1 You may a debtor of vour uncle make.” 

• • 

I ‘Morden was earnest in his wish to ktiow 
How he could best his grateful spirit show. 

‘ Now the third dinner had tludr powers 
retiew 'd, 

.\n(l fruit and wine \ipon the table stood ; 
The tire brought comfort, and the warmth it 
lent 

\ cheerful spirit to the feelings sent, 

When thus the uncle—" Morden, I depend 
On you for aid—assist me as a friend : 

Full well 1 know that you would much forego, 

1 And much endure, to wreak me on my foe. 
Charles, I am wrong’d, iiisultwl-nay, be still. 
Nor look so fiercely,—there are none to kill. 

‘ ‘‘I loved a lady, somewhat late in life, 
I'erhaps too late, and wouhl have made a wife; 
Nay, she consented ; for consent I call 
The mark’d distinction that was seen of all, 
And long was seen ; hut when she knew my 
pain, 

Saw my first wish her favour to obtain, 

And Jisk her hand—no sooner was it ask’d, 

, Than she the lovely Jezebel unmask’d ; 

And by lier haughty airs, and scornful 
i pride, 

My peace wi\s wounded—nay, my reason 
trit'd; 


’ But now the time arrives—the maid must 
feci 

And grieve for wounds that she refused to heal. 
Sir Owen, chililless, in his love had rear’d 
A sister’s son, ami now the youth appear’d 
In all the priilo of manhood, and, beside, 
With all a soldier’s spirit and his pride: 


I felt di*spised and fiUlon when we met, 

Aiul she, 0 folly ! looks too lovely yet; 

Vei love no longer in my bosom glows, 

But my heart warms at the revenge it owes. 

* ‘‘0 ! that I saw her with her soul on tire, 
Desperate from love, and sickening with 
desire; 
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U bile all beheld her just, unpitied pain, 
Crrown in neglect, and sharpen’d bv disdain ' 
Let her be jealous of each maid she sees, 
striving by every fruitless art to please, 

And when she fondly looks, let looks’ and 
fondness tease! 

So, lost on passion’s never resting sea, 
Hopeless and helpless, let her think of me. 
Charles, thou art handsome, nor canst 
want the art 

To warm a cold or win a wanton heart • 

Be my avenger ”_ ’ 

Charles, with smile, not vain, 
-Nor quite unmix’d with pity and disdain, 
l<ato mute in wonder; but he .sate not long 
\\ ithout reflection ;—\\'as Sir Owen wrong ? 
“So must I think; for can I judge it right 
To treat a lovely lady with despite ? 

Because .she play’d too roughly with the love 
Of a fond man whom she could not approve, 
And yet to vex him for the love he bore 
Is cau.se enough for his revenge, and more. 
But, thoughts, to council !~Do I wear 
a charm 

That will preserve my citadel from harm ? 
hike the good knight, I have a heart that feels 
The wounds that beauty makes and kindness 
heals: 

Beauty she has, it seems, but is not kind— 
5^0 found .Sir Owen, and so I may And. 

“’\etwhy, 0 ! heart of tinder, why afraid ? 

Comes so much danger from so fair a maid ? 

ilt thou be made a voluntary prize 
To the fierce firing of two wicked eyes:' 

Ihink her a foe, and on the danger ru.sh, 

Nor let thy kindred for a coward blush. 

But how if this fair creature should incline 
To think too higlily of this love of mine, 

And, taking all my counterfeit address 
For sterling passion, should the like jirofess ? 

“ Nay, this is folly ; or if I perceive 
Ought of the kind, I can but take ni}* leave; i 
And if the heart should feel a little sore, 
Contempt and anger will its ease restore! 

Then, too, to his all-bounteous hand I owe 
All I possess, and almost all I know; 

And shall I for my friend no hazard run, 

AVho seeks no more for all his love has done ? 

’Tis but to meet and bow, to talk and 
smile, 

To act a part, and put on love awhile: 

And the good knight shall see, this trial made, 
That I have just his talents to persuade: 


For why the lady should her heart bestow 
On me, or I of her enamour’d grow, 

There’s none can reason give, there’s none 
can danger show.” 

■ These wore hi.s rapid thouglits, and then 
he spoke. 

" I make a promise, and will not revoke; 
\oxi are my judge in what is fit and right, 
And I obey you—bid me love or fight; 
let had I rather, so the act could meet 
\\ith your concurrence,—not to play the 
cheat; 

In a fair cause”-“Charles, fighting for 

your king, 

Hid you e’er judge the merits of the thing ? 
*how me a monarch who has cau.se like mine, 

Andyet what soldier would hiscau.sedecline?” 

‘ Poor Charles or saw not, or refused to see. 
How weak the reasoning of our hopes may be. 
And .said—” Dear uncle, I my king obey’d. 
And for his glory’s sake the soldier play’d ; 
Now a like duty shall your nephew rule 
And for your vengeance I will play tiie fool.” 

• Twaswell; but ere they parted for repose, 
A solemn oath must the engagement clo.se. 

‘ “Swear to me, nepliew, from the day you 
meet 

pis cruel girl, there shall be no deceit; 

That by all means approvetl and used by man 
1 ou win this dangerous woman, if you can ; 

1 hat being won, you my commands obey. 
Leave her lamenting, and jiursue your wa\-; 
And that, as in my busine.ss, you'will take 
My will as guide, and no resistance make: 
rake now an oath—within the volume look. 
There is the (.lOspel—.swear, and kiss the 
hook.” 

"‘It cannot be,” thought Cliarle.s, -lie 
cannot rest 

In this strange humour,—it is all a jest, 

All but dissimulation-Well, sir, there; 


Now I have sworn as you would have me 
swear.” 

’Tis well,” the uncle said in solemn tone ; 

“ Now send me vengeance, Fate, and groan 
for groan ! ” 

‘The time is come : the soldier now must 
meet 

Th’ unconscious object of the sworn deceit. 

They meet; each other’s looks the pair 
explore, 

And, such their fortune, wishM to part no 
more. 
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\\'ljether a man is Uius disposed to break 
An evil compact he uas torced to make, 

Or whether some contention in the breast 
not permit a feeling heart to rest ; 

Or was it nature, wlio in every case 
Has made such mind subjectcKl to such face ; 
^^'hate’er tlie cause, no sooner met the j)air 
Than both began to love, and one to feel 
despair. 

' Dut the fair damsel saw with strong delight 
Th’ impression made, and gloried in the sight : 
^o chilling doubt alarm’d her tender breast, 
hut she rejoiced in all his looks profess’d ; 
I/Ong ere his words her lover’s hopes convey’d 
They warm’d the bosoni of the conscious 
maid; 

One spirit seem’d each nature to inspire, 

And the two hearts were tix'd in one desire. 
Now.” thought the courteous maid, “my 
father's friend 

\\ ill ready pardon to my fault extend ; 

He shall no longer lead that hermit’s life, 
hut love his mistress in his nephew’s wife; 
My hutiible duly shall his anger kill. 

And I who fled his love will meet his will, 
I’revent his least (lesire,and every wish fulfil.” 

‘Hail, happy power! that to the pre.serd 
lends 

.''uch views; not all or» rortune’s wheel 
depends; 

Hope, fair enchantress, drives each cloud 
away, 

Ami now enjoys the glad, but distant day. 

‘ .Still fears ensued; for love produces fear.— 

” To this dear maid can I indowl be dear ? 
.My fatal oath, alas! I now repent ; 

Stern is hi.s purpose, he will not relent ; 
Would, ere that oatli, I had Camilla seen ! 

I had not then my honour’s victim been : 

I must be honest, yet I know not how, 

I'is crime to break, and death to keep mv ! 
vow,” 

‘Sir Owen closely watch'd both maid and 
man, | 

.\nd saw with joy proceed his cruel plan; ! 
’I’lien gave his praise—“She has it—luis it 
deej) 

In her capricious heart,—if murders sleep ; 

^ ou see the looks that grieve, you see the 
eyes that weep; 

Now breathe again, dear voulli, tlie kindling 
fire, 

Atid let her feel what she could once inspire.” j 


• Alas! obedience was an easy task. 

So might he cherish what he meant to ask ; 
He ventured soon, for Love prepared his way, 
He sought occasion, he forbad dcl.av; 

In si)ite of vow foregone ho taught the youth 
The looks of passion, and the words of truth ; 
In spite of woman’s caution, doubt and fear, 
He bade her credit all she wish’d to hear; 
An honest passion ruled in eitlicr breast, 

And both believed the truth that both j»ro* 
fess’d. 

' but now, ’mid all her new-born hopes, the 

eves 
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Of fair Camilla saw through all disguise, 

Heserve, and apprehension-Charles, who 

now 

Grieved for his duty, and abliorr’d his vow, 
Told (ho full fact, and it endear’d him more; 
.'?he felt lior power, and pardon’d all he swore, 
Since to his vow lie could his wish prefer. 
Ami loved the man who gave his world for 
her. 

‘U hat must tliey do, and how their work 
hegin, 

Can they that temper to tlioir wislies win? 
They tritxl, they fail’d ; and all they did 
t’ assuage 

The tempo.st of his soul i)rovoked his nrge; 
The uncle mot the youth with angry look, 
And cri(*d, ‘'Itemcmber, sir, the oath you 
lt)ok ; 

You have my j)ity, (’hailes, but nothing more, 
Death, and death only,slia)l lior peace restore; 
Ami am I dying?—I shall live to view 
The harlot’s sorrow, and enjoy it too. 

“ How ! Wonls offend you ? I have borne 
for years 

Ciiliccdwl anguish, shod derided tears, 

Felt scorn in every look, endured the stare 
Of wondering fools, who never foil a care; 
On mo all eyes were fix’d, i..id 1 the while 
^Sustain’d tlie insult of a rival’s smile. 

‘ ‘‘ And shall I now—cntanglcxl thus iny foe, 
My lionesi vengeance for a boy forego ? 

A boy forewarn’d, forearm’d ? 5^hall this ho 
borne. 

Ami 1 be chealed, Charles, and thou for* 
sw orn ? 

Hope not, 1 say, for thou mayst chutige as 
well 

The sentence graven on the gales of hell— 
Here bid adieu to liope,—here hopeless beings 
dwell. 
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“‘But does she love thee, Charles ? I cannot 
live 

Dishonour’d, unrevenged—I may forgive, 
But to thy oath I bind thee; on thy soul 
Seek not my injured spirit to control; 

Seek not to soften, I am hard of heart, 
Harden’d by insult:—leave her now, and 
part, 

And let me know she grieves while I enjoy 
her smart.” 

‘ Charles first in anger to the knight replied, 
Then felt the clog upon his soul, and sigh’d : 
To his obedience made bis wishes stoop, 

And now admitted, now excluded hope; 

As lovers do, he saw a prospect fair, 

And then so dark, he sank into despair. 

‘The uncle grieved; he even told the youth 
That he was sorry, and it seem’d a truth; 
But though it ve.x’d, it varied not his mind, 
He bound himself, and would bis nephew 
bind. 

' “ I told him this, placed danger in his view, 
Bade him be certain, bound him to be true; 
And shall I now my purposes reject. 

Because my warnings were of no effect ? ” 
‘Thus felt Sir Owen as a man whose cause 
Is very good—it bad his own applause.’ 


* Our knight a tenant had in high esteem. 
His constant boast, when justice was bis 
theme: 

He praised the fanner’s sense, his .shrewd 
discourse, 

Free without rudeness, manly, and not coarse; 
As farmer, tenant, nay, as man, the knight 
Thought Ellis all that is approved and right; 
Then he was happy, and some envy drew. 
For knowing more than other farmers knew ; 
They call’d him learned, and it sooth’d their 
pride. 

While he in his was pleased and gratified. 

‘Still more t’ offend, he to the altar led 
The vicar’s niece, to early reading bred ; 
^^'ho, though she freely ventured on the life. 
Could never fully be the farmer’s wife; 

She had a softness, gentleness, and ease, 

Sure a coarse mind to humble and displease : 
0 ! had she never known a fault beside. 
How vain tbeir spite, how impotent their 
pride! 

‘ Three darling girls the happy couple bless’d, 
Who now the sweetest lot of life possess’d; 


For what can more a grateful spirit move 
Than health, with competence, and peace, 
with love ? 

Ellis would sometimes, thriving man ! retire 
To the town inn, and quit the parlour fire; 
But he was ever kind where’er he went. 

And trifling sums in his amusement spent: 
He bought, he thought for her—she should 
have been content: 

Oft, when he cash received at Smithfield mart, 
At Cranbourn-alley he uould leave a part; 
And, if to town be follow’d what be sold, 
Sure was his wife a present to behold. 

‘Still, when his evenings at the inn were 
spent. 

She mused at home in sullen discontent; 
And, sighing, yielded to a wish that some 
^^■ith social spirit to the farm would come: 
j There was a farmer in the place, whose name, 
And skill in rural arts, was known to fame; 
He had a pupil, by bis landlord sent, 

On terms that gave the partie.s much content; 
The youth those arts, and tijose alone, should 
learn, 

With aught beside his guide had no concern : 
He miglit to iieighb’ring towns or distant ride, 
.4nd there amusements seek without a guide: 
^^■ilh handsome prints his private room was 
graced, 

His music there, and there his books were 
I placed : 

Men knew not if he farm’d, but they allow’d 
him taste. 

‘ Books, prints, and music, cease, at times, 
to charm, 

And sometimes men can neither ride nor farm; 
They look for kindred minds, and Cecil found 
In farmer Ellis, one inform’d and sound; 

But in his Mife—I hale the fact I tell— 

\ lovely being, who could please too well: 
And he was one who never would deny 
Himself a pleasure, or indeed would try. 

‘ Early and well the wife of Ellis knew 
\Miere danger was, and trembled at the view ; 
So evil spirits tremble, but are still 
I Evil, and lose not the rebellious will: 

She sought not safety from the fancied crime, 
“And why retreat before the dangerous time ?’* 
‘Oft came the student of the farm and read, 
And found his mind with more (ban reading 
fed: 

This Ellis seeing, left them, or he staid, 

As pleased him, not offended nor afraid : 
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lie came in spirits uitli liis {jirls to play, 
'I’lien ask excuse, and, lauf»liiup, ualk auay: 
When, as he entered, (Veil ceased to read, 
lie uoiild exclaim,' Proceed, my friend, pro¬ 
ceed ! " 

Or, sonietitne.s ueary, would to l>e<l retire, 
And fear and anger by liis ease inspire. 

‘•‘My conversation does lie then despi.se? 
Leaves he this slighted face for other eves ? ” 
So said Alicia; and she dwell, so long 
I jion that thought, to leave her was to wrong. 

‘Alas! the woinin loved the soothing tongue, 
riiat yet jironounced her beautiful and young: 
'I'lie longue that, seeming careless, ever 
praised ; 

'I he eye that roving, on her person g.i/ed ; 
The ready service, on (he watch to please; 
And all sucli sweet, small courtesies as these. 


I cannot brook; nor will I here abide 
Till chance betrays the crime that shame 
would hide: 

I Fly with me, Henry!” Henry sought in vain 
I To soothe her terrors and her griefs restrain: 
He saw the lengths that women dared to go, 
.\nd fear'd the husband both as friend and foe. 
Of farming weary—for the guilty mind 
(’an no resource in guiltle.ss studies tind, 

I I.eft to himself, his mother all unknown, 

I His titled fatlK*r, loth the boy to own, 

Hud him to decent exjiectations bred, 

' .\ favour’d offspring of a lawlesvS bwl; 

.\nd would he cer»s\ire one who should prirsue 
The way he took ? Alicia yet was new : 

1 ler passion j>leas(Hl him : he agre(Hl on IlighI; 
They fix'd the method, and tliey chose the 
night. 


‘Still there was virtue, but a rolling stone 
On a hill's brow is not more (piickly gi)ne ; 

I he slightest motion,—ce.ising from our 
can*,— 

A niom«*nl's absi*nce,—when we’ro not 


aware,— 

^Vheii down it rolls, and at the bottom lies, 
>imk, lost, degraded, never more to rise! 
l ar olT the glorious height from whence It 
fell. 

With all things base and infamous to dwell. 


I'l'ielidsl 

Thence 


lip with woman is a dangerous thing - 
hopes avow'd and bold confessions 


spring: 

I railties confeNs'd to other frailties lead, 

-\in! new confessions new desires succeed ; 
And, when the friends have thus their hearts 
disclosed, 

1 hey find how little is to guilt opposed. 

•The foe’s attack will on the fort begin, 

W hen he is certain of a friend within. 

‘ W hen all was lost,—or, in the lover’s sight, 
When all was won,—the ladv thought of 
flight. 


W'hat ! sink a slave?” .she said, -and 


with deceit 


'I'lie rigid virtue of a husband meet ? 

No! arm d with death, I would his fury 
brave, 

And own (he justice of the blow be gave! 
but. thus to see him ea.sy, earele.ss, cold, 

And lii.s confiding folly to behold; 

To feel ince.s.sant fears that he should read, 
In look.s assumed, the cause whence they 
proceed, 


•Then, while the farmer read of public 
eriines, 

Collating coolly Chronicles and Times, 

The (light w.is taken hy the guilty pair. 

That imide one jiassagc in the columns there. 

‘The heart of Kllis Ided; the comfort, pride, 
The hope and .stay of Ids existence diixl; 
Page from the ruin of his peace arose. 

And he would follow and destroy his foe.s; 

\\ ould with wild haste the guilty pair pursue. 
And wlien he found—Hood heaven! what 
would he do ? 

‘That wretclual womim he would wildlyseize. 

And agonize her heart, hi.s own to ease; 
That guilty man would grasp, and in hersighl 
Insult his pangs, and her (le.sjtair excite; 
Hriiig death in view, and then the stroke 
suspend, 

.Vml draw out tortures till his life should end : 
0! it .should stand recorded in nil time, 
How they trnnsgre.ss’d, and ho avengetl the 
crime! 

•In this bad world should all hi.s business 
cease. 

He would not seek—he would not taste of 
l>eace; 

But wrath should live (ill vengeance had her 
due, 

And with his wralli his life should perish too. 

‘His girls—not his—he Avould not bo so 
weak— 

('liilil was a word he never more must speak ! 
Ibiw did he know wliat villains had delilixl 
His lionest bed ?—He spurn'd the name of 
child: 
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Keep them lie miist; but he Mould coarsely 
hide 

riieir forms, and nip the growth of MOinan’s 
pride; 

He would consume their flesh, abridge their 
food. 

And kill the mother-vices in their blood. 


All this Sir Owen heard, and grieved for all; 
He M-ith the husband mourn’d Alicia’s fall; 
But urged the vengeance nith a spirit strong, 
As one whose own ro.se high against the 
wrong: 

He saw his tenant by this passion move<l. 
Shared in his MTath,and his revenge approved. 
•Years now unseen, he mourn’d this ten¬ 
ant’s fate, 

And wonder’d how he bore his widow’d state; 
Still he would mention Ellis with the pride’ 
Of one who felt himself to worth allied: 
Such were his notions—had been long, but 
now 

He wish d to see if vengeance lived, and how : 
He doubted not a mind so stiong must feel 
Most righteously, and righteous measures deal. 

‘ Then would he go, and haply he might find 
Some new excitement for a weary mind ; 
Might learn the miseries of a pair undone, 
One scorn'd and hated, lost and perish’d one: 
\es, he would praise to virtuous anger give. 
And so his vengeance should be nursed and 
live. 

* Ellis was glad to sec his landlord come, 

A transient joy broke i]i upon his gloom, 

And pleased he led the knight to the superior 


room; 

Where she was wont in happier days to sit, 

U ho paid with smiles his condescending wit. , ..^.w , 

There the sad husband, who had seldom , There gleam’d the panes that once admitted 
been 


■ ■ ■ Tliey have! • ’Tis well! ■ and wan ts 

enough to .shake 

The firmest mind, the stoutest heart to break.” 

But have you seen them in such miserv 
dwell ? •’ 

“InmLserypast description.”—“That is well.” 

Alas ! Sir Owen, it perhaps is just,— 
^et 1 began my purpose to distrust; 

For they to justice have discharged a debt, 
That vengeance surely mayherclaim forget.” 
Man, can you pity ? 

... . . ‘‘A.S a man I feel 

Miseries like theirs.” 

” But never would you heal ? ” 
Hear me, Sir Owen1 had sought them 
long, 

I’rged by the pain of ever present wrong, 

Vet bad not seen ; and twice the year came 
round— 

\ears hateful now—ere I my victims found ; 
But I did find them, in the dungeon’s gloom 
Of a .small garret—a precarious home. 

For that depended on the weekly pay, 

And they were sorely frighten’d on the day ; 
But there they linger’d on from week to week. 
Haunted by ills of which ’tis hard to speak, 
For they are many and vexatious all, 

The very smallest—but they none were small. 

‘ "The roof, unceil’d in patche.s, gave the 
snow 

Entrance within,andtherewere heap.s below; 

I pass’d a narrow region dark and cold, 

The strait of stairs to that infectious hold ; 
And, when I enter’d, misery met my view 
In every shape she wears, in every hue, 

And the bleak icy blast across the dungeon 
flew; 

There frown’d the ruin'd walls that once wero 
white; 


light; 


^\ here prints acquired in happier days were There lay uiisavoury scraps of wretched food • 


seen, 


I And there a measure, void of fuel, stood ; 
Aow stnrckby'these, and carried to the past. But who shall part by part describe the 
A painful look on every object cast: state 

Sir Oweij saw his tenant’s troubled state, Of these, thus foUow’d by relentless fate? 
ut still be wish d to know the offenders’ fate. All, too, in winter, when the icy air 


‘ ” Know you they suffer, Ellis ? ’’—Ellis ; 
knew;— 

” ’Tis well! ’tis just! but have they all their 
due ? 

Have they in mind and body, head and heart, 
Sustain’d the pangs of their accursed part ? ” 


Breathed its black venom on the guilty pair. 
‘ “That man, that Cecil!—he was left, it 
seem.«, 

Unnamed, unnoticed; farewell to his dreams ! 
Heirs made by law rejected him of course, 
-Viid left him neither refuge nor resource 
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'I heir fatlK-r’s ? No: lie «!j,s tlie harlot’s son 
Who wrong'd llieni, mIioiii tlieir duty bade 
llictn .shun ; 

And they were duteous all, and he was all 
undone. 

■■‘Non the lo.st pair, whom belter times 
had led 

To jiai t disputing, shared their .sorrow's bed : 
I lieir lied !—I .shudder as I .speak—and .shared 
i^craps to their hunger by tlie hungry spared." 
’ “Man! my good Llli.s! can you sigh?"— 
“ I can : 

In .short, Sir Owen, I must feel as man ; 
And could you know the miseries thev 
endured, 

lh(* jjoor, uncertain pittance lhe\ procured ; 
\\ hen, laid aside the needle and the jien, 

J heir sickness won the neighbours of their <len. 
I’oor as llo'y are, a!id they are jiassing poor, 
'J o lend .some aid to those who mutled more : 
Then, loo, an iigue with the winter came, 
And in this state—that wife I cannot name 
hrought forth a famish'd child of sutlering 
atid of .shame. 

‘ "This had you known, and traced them to 
this .scene, 

^\here all wa.s de.solate, deliled, unclean, 

A tirele.ss room, and, where a lire had place, 
The blast loud how ling down the empty space, 
You mu.st have felt a part of the disire.ss, 
I'orgot your wrongs, and made their sulTering 
lc.s.s!’’ ^ 

' ">ougIil you them, Lllis, from the mean 
intent 

'J'o give them succour ? " 

" What iiidecHl I meant 
At iir.st wa.s vengi-ance; but ] long pursued 
1 he pair, and 1 at last their miserv view’d 
In that ^•ile garret, which I cannot paint — 
The sight was loathsome, and the smell was 
faitit : 

And there that wife,—whom I had low'd so 
well. 

And thought so hajipy, wiis condemn’d to 
dwell; 

Jhe gay, the grateful wife, whom I was glad 
To see in dress beyond our station clad, 

And to behold among our neighbours line, 
More than jierhaps became a wife of mine; 
Ami now among her neiglihours to explore, 
And see her jiooresl of the very poor!— 

I ^vould de.scribe it, hut I hore a part, 

Nor cun c.xjilain the feelings of the heart; 
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\et memory since has aided me to trace 
The horrid featnre.s of that dismal place. 

‘ “There she reclinwi nmnovc<i, her bosom 
bare 

To her companion’s imimpassion'd stare, 
And my wild wonder:—J'eat of virtue! 
cliasto 

As lovely once! 0! how wert thou dis¬ 
graced ! 

I pun that hreasl, hy .sordid rag.s detilwl, 
Lay the wan features of a famish’d child;— 
That .sin-horn hahe in utter misery laid. 

Too feel*ly wretehetl even to cry for aid ; 
'I'he ragged sheeting, o’er her jiorson drawn, 
•''eivwl for tile dress that hunger placed in 
pawn. 

‘ “At the til’d s feet the man reclini'il his 
frame: 

'riieir chairs were jicrish’d to sui>port the 
liame 

Iliat warm’d his agui'd limbs; and, sad to 
.see, 

Ihat shook him fiercely as he gazwl on me 

“‘I was eonfu.sed in thi.s unliappy view: 
My w ife! my friend ! I could not think it 
true; 

My children’s mother,—my Alicia,—laid 
On such a bed ! so wrotciied,—so afraid ! 
And her gay, young seducer, in the guise 
Of all we dread, abjure, defy, despise, 

And all the fear and terror in his look, 

J>till more my mind to its foundation shook. 

'" At last he spoke:—* l.A)ng since 1 would 
have died, 

hut could not leave lior, though for death 
1 sigh'd, 

And tried (he poison'd cup, and dropl it as 
1 tried. 

‘8he is a woman, and that famish’d thing 
-Maki’s her to life, with all its evils, cling: " 
l-’ml her, and let her breathe her last in ju’aee, 
And all my sufferings with your juviuise 
cease! ’ 

••‘Ohastly he smikxl;—1 knew not what 
1 fell, 

Itut my heart melted—hearts of Hint would 
melt, 

To sec their anguish, iienurv, and shame, 
ilow base, how low, how grovelling they 
bwaine: 

I could not speak my purpose, but my 
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And my expression bade the creature rise. 
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^ et, O ! that Ionian’s look ! my Mords 
are vain 


Her mix d and troubled feeling.s to explain ; 
line, there was shame and consciousness of 
fall, 

hut yet remembrance of my love withal, 
And knowledge of that power which she 
would now recal. 

But still the more that she to memory 
brought, 

1 he greater anguish in my mind was m rought; 
The more she tried to bring the jjast in view, 
t!hc greater horror on the present threw ; 
t!o that, for love or pity, terror thrill’d 

My blood, and vile and odious thoiiclits 
iiislill'd. 

' “Ihis war within, these passions in their 
strife, 

If thus protracted, had exhausted life; 

But the strong view of these departed years 
Caused a full burst of salutary tears. 

And as I wept at large, and thought alone, 

I felt my reason re-ascend her throne.” 

My friend! ” Sir Owen answer’d, “ what 
became 

Of your just anger when you saw their 
shame. 

It was your triumph, and you should have 
shown 

Strength, if not joy—their sufferings were 
their own.” 

‘ “ Alas, for them ! their own in very deed! 
And they of mercy had the greater need ; 
Their own by purchase, for their frailty paid,— 
And wanted heaven’.s own justice human aid ? 
And seeing this, could I beseech my Ood 
For deeper misery, and a heavier rod ? ” 

‘ “ Butcould you help them ? ’’—“Think, Sir 
Owen, how’ 

I saw them then—methinks I see them now ! 
She had not food, nor aught a mother needs,; 
Who for another life and dearer feeds: I 

I saw her speechless ; on her wither’d breast 
The wither’d child extended, but not prest, 
Who sought, with moving lip and feeble cry, 
Vain instinct! for the fount without supply. 

Sure it M’as all a grievous, odious scene, 
Where all was dismal, melancholy, mean, 

Foul with compell’d neglect, unwholesome, 
and unclean; 

That arm,—that eye,—the cold, the sunken 

cheek,— 

Spoke all, Sir Owen—fiercely miseries speak! ’ 


‘ “ And you relieved ? ” 

‘ “ If hell’s seducing crew 
Had .seen that siglit, they must have pitied 
loo.” 

’ Ttevenge was thine—thou hadst the power 
the right; ’ 

To give it up was heaven’s own act to slight.” 
1 ell me not, sir, of rights, and wrongs, or 
powers ! 

I felt it written—Vengeance is not ours ! ” 

• “ U’ell, Ellis, well!—I find these female foes, 
Or good or ill, will murder our repose; 

And we, when .?atan tempts them, take the 

CUJ), 

file fruit of their foul sin, and drink it iii):' 
But sliall our pity all our claims remit, 

And Me the sinners of their guilt acquit ? ” 

And Mhat, Sir Owen, Mill our vengeance 
do ? 

It folloM's us when Me our foe pursue, 

And, as we strike the blow, it smites the 
smiters loo.” 

‘ “What didst thou, man ? ” 

„ ,. , f brought them to a cot 

Behind your larches,—a .sequester’d spot, 

\^ liere dwells the woman : I believe her mind 
Is now enlighten’d—I am sure resign’d : 

.She gave her infant, though Mith aching heart 
And faltering spirit, (o be minted ajiart.” 

’ ’• And that vile .scoundrel ”- 

‘ his name restore, 

And call him Cecih—for ha is no^ more : 

When my vain help was offer’d, he was jiast 
All human aid, and sliortly breathed his last; 
But his heart open’d, and he lived to see 
Guilt in himself, and find a friend in me. 
’•■StrangcMas their parting, parting on the 

day 

I oiler d lielj), and took the man aMay, 

.'^ure not to meet again, and not to live 
And taste of joy—He feebly cried, ‘ Forgive ! 

I have thy guilt, thou mine, but now adieu ! 
Tempters and tempted ! Mhat Mill thence 
ensue 

I know not, dare not think ! '—He said, and 
he M-ithdrew.” 

“ But, Ellis, tell me, didst thou thus desire 
To heap upon their heads tliose coals of 
fire ? 

‘ “ If fire to melt, that feeling is confest,— 

If fire to shame, I let that question rest; 

But if aught more the sacred words imply 
I know it not—no conmientator I.” ’ 
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' *■ Then did you freely from your soul for¬ 
give?"— 

“ J^urc as 1 hope before my Judge to live, 
:>ure as I trust liis mercy to receive, 

.'?urc as his word 1 honour and believe, 

8ure as the Saviour died upon the tree 
I'or all who sin,—for that dear wretch and 
me,— 

'Miom never more on earth will 1 forsake 
or sec." 


’ Sir Owen ,>oftly to his bed adjourn'd, 

^ir Owen quickly to his liome return’d ; 

And all (lie way he meditating dwelt 
On what this man in his aflliction felt ; ; 

How he, resenting first, forbore, forgave, 

His passion s lord, and not his anger’s slave: ! 
And a.s he rode he seem’d to fear the deeil ' 
i^liould not be done, and urged unwonted i 
sjiced. ' 


‘ Arrived at home, he scorn’d the change to 
hide, 

^'o^ Mould indulge a mean and selfish pride, 
That Mould some little at a time recal 
Tir avenging vow ; he now was frankness all: 
He .saw his nephew, and with kindness spoke— 
“Charles, I repent my pur])Ose, and revoke; 
Take her—I’m taught, and Mould I could 
repay 

The generous teacher; hear me, and obey : 
Bring me the dear coquette, and let me vow 
On lij)s half perjure<l to be passive non-: 
Take her, and let me thank the poMors divine 
She was not stolen m hen her hand Mas mine, 
Or M'hen her heart—Her smiles I must forget, 
She my revenge, and cancel either debt.’’ 

‘ Here ends our (ale, for who will doubt the 
bliss 

Of ardent lovers in a case like this ? 

And if Sir Omcu’s M'as not half so strong, 

It may, perchance, continue twice as long.’ 
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I’lniKK Meeks had past, and llichard 
rambles noM- 


I'ar as the dinners of the day allow; 

He rode to Farley Grange aiid Finley Merc, 
1 hat house .so ancient, and that lake so clear: 
le rode to Itiplcy through that river gay, 

U here in the shallow streams the loaches play 
And stony fragments stay the winding stream! 
And gilded pebbles at the bottom gleam, 
Giving their yellow surface to the .sun, 

And making proud the waters as they’run • 
It IS a lovely plaeo, and at the side ’ 

Itises a mountain-rock in rugged pride; 

And in that rock arc shapes of shells,’ and 
forms 


Of creatures in old m orlds, of nameless worms, 
\\iio,se generations lived and died ere man 
A Morni of other clas.s, to craul began. ’ 


There Is a tOMii call’d .'^ilfonl, where his 
steed 

Our traveller rested—Ho the while Mould feed 
His mind hy walking to and fro, to meet, 
He knoM' not Mhat adventure, in the street: 
A stranger there, but yet a windoM’-vicM* 
Gave liiin a face that he conceive<l he kncM': 
He saw a tall, fair, lovely lady, drc.ss’d 
A.s one mIioiu tjiste and Meal'th had iointlv 
Mess’d ; 

He gazed, hut soon a footman at tlie door 
fhundering, alarm d her, Mho M’as seen no 
more. 

This Mas the lady Mhom her lover bound 

In solemn contract, and then proved unsound: 

Of this alTair I have a clouded vicm’, 

And should be glad to have it clear’d by 

you.’ 

% 

^0 Richanl sj'ake, and instant Geoitzo 
replied, 

‘ I had the story from the injured side, 

But when resentment and regret were gone, 
And pity (shadc<l by contempt) came on. 
frail was tlic hero of my tale, hut still 
^\as rather draun by accident than Mill; 
^^omo without meaning into guilt advance, 

I rom M ant of guard, from vanity, from chance j 
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Man’sweakness flies his more immediate pain, 
A little respite from his fears to gain ; 

And takes the part that lie would gladly flv, 
If he had strength and courage to deny. 

‘ But now my tale, and let the moral say, 
When hope can sleep, there *s danger in delay. 
Xot that for rashness, Richard, I would plead, 
For unadvised alliance : No, indeed : 

Think ere the contract—but, contracted, stand 
No more debating, take the ready hand : 
When hearts are willing, and when fears 
subside. 

Trust not to time, but let the knot be tied ; 
For when a lover has no more to do, 

He thinks in leisure, what shall I pursue ? 
And then who knows what objects come in 
view ? 

For M'hen, assured, the man has nought to 
keep 

His wishes warm and active, then they sleep : 
Hopes die with fears; and then a man must 
lose 

All tile gay visions, and delicious views. 
Once his mind's wealth! He travels at his 
ease. 

Nor horrors now nor fairy-beauty sees; 
When the kind goddess gives the wish’d assent, 
No mortal business should the deed prevent; 
But the blest youth should legal sanction .seek 
Ere yet th’ assenting blush has fled the cheek. 
‘And—hear me, Richard,—man has reptile- 
pride 

That often rises wlien his fears subside; 
When, like a trader feeling rich, he now 
Neglects ins former smile, his humble bow, 
And, conscious of his hoarded wealth, as.sumes 
New airs, nor thinks how odious he becomes. 

* There is a wandering, wavering train of 
thought. 

That something seeks where nothing should 
be so\ight, 

And will a self-delighted spirit move 
To dare the danger of pernicious love. 


‘ First be it granted all was duly said 
By the fond youth to the believing maid ; 
Let us suppose with many a sigh there came 
The declaration of the deathless flame;— 

And so her answ’er—“ She was happy then, 
Blest in liersclf, and did not tliink of men ; 
And with such comforts in her present state, 
A wish to tempt it was to tempt her fate; . 


That she wo\ikl not; but yet she would 
confess 

With him she thought her Imzard would bo 
less; 

Nay, more, she would esteem, she would 
regard express : 

But to be brief—if he could wait and see 
In a few years what his desires would be.” ’— 

‘ Henry for years read months, then weeks, 
nor found 

The lady thought bis judgment was unsound; 
“For months read weeks ” she read it to his 
praise, 

And had some thoughts of changing it to days. 

' And here a short excursion let me make, 
A lover tried, I think, for lovers’ sake; 

And teach the meaning in a lady’s mind 
When you can none in her expressions find : 
U’ords are design’d tliat meaning to convey, 
But often Yea is hidden in a ?>'ay/ 

And what the charmer will.s, some gentle 
hints betray. 

‘Then, too, when ladies mean to yield at 
length, 

They match their reasons with tlie lover’.s 
strength, 

And, kindly cautious, will no force employ 
Rut such as he can baffle or destroy. 

‘As when heroic lovers beauty woo'd, 

And were by magic's mighty art witlislood, 
The kind historian, for the dame afraid, 
Gave to the faithful knight the stronger aid. 

‘A downright Xo/ would make a man de¬ 
spair, 

Or leave for kinder nymph the cruel fair; 
But ‘ A'obecause I’m very happy now , 
Because I dread th' irrevocable vow, 

Because I fear papa will not approve. 
Because I love not—No, I cannot love; 
Because you men of Cupid make a jest. 

Because-in short, a single life is best.’ 

A No ! when back’d by reasons of .such force, 
Invites approach, and will recede of course. 

‘Ladies, like towns besieged, for honour's 
sake. 

Will some defence or its appearance make: 
On first approacli there's nuicli resistance 
made, 

And conscious weaknes.s hides in bold parade; 
Witli lofty looks, and threat’nings stern and 
proud, 

“Come, if you dare,” is said in language 
loud, 
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Blit if tir attack ))c made witli rare and skill, 
“Comp,”saystlje yielding parl y, “ifymnvill;” 

Then each ilie otlicr’.s valiant acts approve, 
And twine flieir laurels in a wreath of love.— 
‘ Wo now retrace our tale, and forward tjo,— 
Thus Henry rijjhtly read Cecilia’s No! 

His prudent father, who had duly wcigli’d. 
And well approved Ihe fortune of the maid, 
Not much resisted, just enough to show 
He knew his pow<*r, and would his son should 
know. 

‘ “Harry, I will, whih* I your bargain make. 
That you a journey to our patron take: 

I know lier guardian ; care will not become 
A lad when courting ; as you nnist he dumb, 
'i on may he absent; I for you will speak, 
And ask wliat you are not suppos<-d to seek.” 

‘ fhen came Ihepartinghour,and what arise 
W lien lovers part ! expressive looks atul eyes. 
Tender and tear-full,—many a h.tul adieu, 
And many a call the sorrow to renew; 

>^ighs such as lovers only can explain,* 

And words that they might undertake in vain. 

‘Cecilia likM it not ; she had, in truth. 

No mind to part with her enamour’d youth ; 
Hut thought it foolish tliiis thems<'ives to 
cheat, 

Atid jiart for nothing hut again to meet. 

‘ Now Hefjry’s father was a man who.>e heart 
Took with his interest a decided part; 

He knew his lordshij), and wius known for acts 
i hat I omit,—th(‘y were acknowledginl facts; 
An itiferest somenhere; I the place forget,’ 

-And fliegooddeed—no matter—’twasadeht : 

Thither mu.st Henry, and in vain the maid 
Kxpre.ss’d di.s.sent—the father wius obey’d. 

Hut though the maid was hv her fears 
assail’d, 

Her reason rose against them, and prevail’d ; 
Fear .saw him hunting, leaping, falling-h\l, 
.Maim d and disfigured, groaning to his bed ; 
Saw him in perils, duels,—dying,—dead. 

Hut Prudence answer'd, “Is’nol every maid 
With equal eau.se for him she loves afraid?” ' 
.And from lier guarded mind Cecilia threw 
Tlie groundless terrors that will love pursue. 

‘ ‘“^he had no douht.s, and her reliance strong 
epon the lionour that .she would not wrong? 
Firm in herself, she doubted not the truth 
Of him, the chosen, the selected youth; 

Trust of herself a tru.st in him supplied,’ 

And she believed him faithful, though un- 
tried: 


On her he might depend, in him .‘jhe would 
confide. 

‘ If some fond girl express’d a tender pain 
Lest .some fair rival should allure her swain, 
To such she answer’d, with a look severe, 

•• Can one you doubt be worthy of your fear’? ” 
‘.My lord was kind,—a month’had pass’d 
away. 

And Henry stay'd,—he sometimes named 
a day; 

Hut .still my lord wa.s kind, and Henry still 
must slay: 

His father’s words to him were words of fate— 
Mail, tis your <lutv; 'lis my plea.sure 
wait ! ” 

In all his walks, in hilly heath or wood, 
Cecilia’s form the pensive youth imrsued; 

In the gray morning, in tlie silent noon. 

In Ihe .soft twilight, by the sober moon, 

In tho.se forsaken rooms, in that immense 
saloon ; 

.\nd he, now fond of that seclusion grown, 
There reads her letters, and there writes his 
own. 

'• Here none approach," .said he, “to inter¬ 
fere, 

Hut I can think of my Cecilia here! ” 

‘ Hut there did come—and how it came to 
pa.ss 

Who shall explain ?—a mild and blue-eyed 
l:i.ss;— 

It was the work of accident, no do\d>t — 
The cause unknown—we sav, ‘ ns things fall 
out ; 

Tlie damsel enter'd there, in wand'ring round 
about : 

At- first sbe saw not Henry ; and she ran, 

•As from a ghost, when she beheld a man. 

•>1ie was esteem’d a beauty through thehall, 
And so admiltiHl, with consent of all; 

•And, like a treasure, was her beauty kept 
From every guest wlio in tlie mansion slept 
Whellier as friend.s who join’d the noble pair, 
Or those invitwl by the .steward there. 

‘.'<be was tbedanghterof a prii'st, wliase life 
Mas brief and .sad : be lost a darling wife. 
And Fanny then her father, who could save 
Hut a small portion ; but bis all he gave, 
M'illi (he fair orphan, to a sister's care, 

And her gmid spouse: llicv were the ruling 
pair- 

steward and steward’s lady—o’er a tribe, 
Each under each, wliom I shall not describe. 
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‘This grave old couple, childless and alone, 
^^’ould, by their care, for Fanny’s loss atone : 
She had been taught in schools of honest 
fame; 

And to the hall, as to a home, she came, 
My lord assenting: yet, as meet and right, 
Fanny was held from every hero’s sight, 
^^■ho might in youthful error cast his eyes 
On one so gentle as a lawful prize. 

On border land, whom, as their right or 
prey, 

A youth from either side might bear away. 
Some handsome lover of th’ inferior class 
Might as a wife approve the lovely lass; 

Or some invader from the class above. 

Who, more presuming, would his passion prove 
By asking less—love only for his love. 

' This much experiencj^l aunt her fear ex¬ 
press’d, 

And dread of old and young, of host and guest. 
* “Go not, my Fanny, in their way,” she 
cried, 

“ It is not right that virtue should be tried ; 
So, to be safe, be ever at my side.” 

‘ She was not ever at that side; but still 
Observed her precepts, and obey’d her will. 

‘ But i!i the morning’s dawn and evening’s 
gloom 

She could not lock the damsel in her room ; 
And Fanny thought, “I will ascend these 
.stairs 

To see the chapel,—there are none at prayers ; 
None,” she believed, “had yet to dress re¬ 
turn’d, 

By whom a timid girl might be discern’d : ” 
In her slow motion, looking, as she glides. 
On picture.s, b»ists, and what she met besides, 
And speaking softly to herself alone, 

Or singing low in melancholy tone; 

And thus she rambleil through the still 
domain. 

Room after room, again, and yet again. 

‘ Bvjf, to retrace our stor}*, still we saj'. 

To this salooji the maiden took her way; 
Whereshe beheld our youth, and frighten’d ran, 
And so their friendsliip in her fear began. 

‘ But dare she thither once again advance, 
And still suppose the man will think it chance? 
Nay, yet again, and what has chance to do 
With this ?—I know not: doubtless Fanny 
knew. 

‘ Now, of the meeting of a modest maid 
And sober voutli whv need we be afraid ? 

% 9 


And uhen a girl's amusements are so few 
As Fannv's wore, what would vou havo 
her do ? 

Reservwl Ijerself, a decent youth to fitul, 
And just be civil, sociable, and kind. 

And look together at the setting sun. 

Then at each other—What the evil done? 

‘Then Fanny look my little lord to play, 
.\nd bade him not intrude on Henry’s way : 
“0, he intrude.s not!” said the youth, and 
grew 

Fond of the child, and would amuse him too ; 
Would make such faces, and assume sucli 
looks— 

He loved it belter than Ins gayest books. 

‘When man with man would an acquaint¬ 
ance seek, 

lie will his thoughts in chosen language speak; 
And they converse on divers themes, to fitul 
If they possess a corresponding mind ; 

But man with woman has foundation laid, 
.\nd built up friejidsliip ere a word is said : 
Tis not with words that they their wishes tell, 
But with a language answering quite as well; 
And thus they fiJid, uhen they begin t’ exj)lore 
Their way by speech, they knew it all before. 

‘And noM' it cbnncwl again the pair, uhen 
dark, 

Met in their way, m hen wandering in the park; 
Not in the conmon path, for so they might. 
Without a wonder, wander day or night; 
But, when in pathless ways their chance will 
bring 

A musing pair, \\c do admire the thing. 

‘The youth in meeting read the damsel’s 
face, 

As if he meant her inmost thouglits to trace; 
On which Ijer colour changed, as if she meant 
To give her aid, and helj) his kind intent. 

‘ Both smiled and parted, but they did not 
speak— 

The smile implied, “ Do tell me what you 
seek: ” 

They took their different ways with erring 
feet, 

And met again, surprised that they could 
meet; 

Then must they speak—and something of 
the air 

Ls always ready—“ ’Tis extremely fair! ” 

* •' It was so pleasant! ” Henry said; “ the 
beam 

Of that sweet light so brilliant on the stream ; 
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And fh«»n llio.>p Marry twinklm may obtain 
A little Morsliip till he shines again.’’ 

' The father still commanded “ Wait awhile 

t j t - k , ' > 


And chiefly yonder, where that old cascade 
Mas for an age il.s .simple music made; 

All so delightful, soothing, and serene! - -i.leiainersiiJicommanded “ Waitawhih 

imnptr , r H* ' i Submissive style, 

hut ra her hide,and make (h enjoyment less: His lady’s spirit more than grieving pleased • 

o'-T;-'->;ouic|.novoi„„b.LewiU.t.: 

1hj( not tljat l)e to absence should submit; 
And in her letters mi^^ht be traced reproof, 
I^istarU indeed, but visible enough ; 

This should the wandering of his heart have 
staved ; 

% f 

Ahis ! the wanderer was the vainer made. 

The parties daily met, as by consent, 
And yet it always seem’d by accident; 

Till in the nymph the shepherd had been blind 
If he had fail’d to see a manner kind, 

With that e.\pres.sive look, that seem’d to say, 
Aoudonol speak,and yet you see you may.” 
‘0 ! yes, he saw, and ho resolved to tly. 
And blamed his heart, unwilling to comply ; 
He sotuetimes wonder’d how it came to pass, 
That he had all this freedom with the lass; 
Reserved herself, with strict attention ke|)t,’ 
And care and vigilance that never slej)t; 

IIou is it thus that they a beauty trxisl 
\\ ilh me, who feel the oonfldenee is just ? 
And they, too, feel it ; yes, they may con¬ 
fide.”— 

He said in folly, and lie smiled in pride. 

‘ ’Tistluisoursecret passions work theirway, 
victims know not they obey.* 
Familiar now became the wandering pair, 
.yid there was pride and joy in Fanny’s air; 
Imr thongh his silence did not please the maid, 
She judgwl him only modest and afraid; 

The gentle dames are ever j»leAsed to find 
Tlieir lovers dreading they should prove un- 
kind ; 

So, blind by hojie, and jdeasedwith prosiiects 

The generous beauty gave her heart away 

Rcfore he said. ”1 love!’’-alas! he danni 
not say. 

‘Cecilia yet was mistre.ss of his mind, 
hut oft he wished her, like his Fannv, kind; 
Her fondness sooth’d him, for the man wa.s 
vain, 

And he perceived that he could give her pain ; 
Ttvilia liked not lo profess her love, 

Rut Fanny ever wa.s the yielding dove; 
Tender and trusting, waiting for the word. 
And then jirepared to hail her bosom’s |or<), 


liearls confc.ss.” 

‘ Poor Fanny’s heart at these same words 
confess’d 

How well he painted, and how riglilly guess’d ; 
And, while they stood admiring their retreat,' 
\ n 1 .something like a mossv scat;* 
Rut Fanny sat not; no, she rather pray’d 
That she might leave him, she was so afraid. 

‘ “ Not, sir, of you ; your goodness I can 
trust, 

Rut folks are so censorious and unjust, 
riiey make no differenee, they pay no reg.ard 
To our (rue meaning, which is very har'd 
-And very cruel; great the pain it'oosl 
To lose such [ileasure, hut it must he lost : 

Hid people know how free from thought of 
ill 

One's meaning is, their malice would be still." 
‘At this slie wept; at least a glittering gem 

•^lione in each eye, and (liere was fire in (hem 
For as (hoy fi.ll, (ho .sparkles, at his feel, 

He felt emotions very warm and sweet. 

‘ “A lovely creature! not more fair than 
good. 

Ry all admired, by .some, it seems, pursued 
\’e( self-protected hy her virtue’s force 
And eonscious truth-Wlnt evil in discourse 
»«ith One so gnarled, who is pleased lo trust 
Herself with me, reliance strong and just ? ” 

‘ Our lover (hen believed he must not seem 
(old to (he maid who gave him her esteem • 
Not manly thi.s; Cecilia had his heart 
Rut it was lawful with hi.s time to part • 

It would be wrong in her to take amis.s ’ 

A virtuous friond.shij) for a girl like (his; 

1 also or disloyal he would never j>rove, 

Rut kindnes.s here took nothing from his iove • 
.^okhers lo serve a foreign prince are known, 
Uhen not on present duty to (heir own ; 

So, (hougli onr ho.som’s queen mo still prefer, 
\\ e are not always on our knees to her. 

■ t ecilia present, Mifness von fair moon, 

And yon bright orbs, that'fate Moidd cliange 
as soon 

As my devotion ; hut the absent sun 
(.iJfei-s us no longer when bis course is run • 
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Cecilia once lier lionest lore avow’d, 

To niake him happy, nol (o make liim proud; 
But she would not, for every asking sigh. 
Confess the flame that waked his vanity; 
But this poor maiden, every day and hour, 
Would, by fresh kindness, feed the growing 
power; 

And he indulged, vain being! in the joy. 
That he alone could raise it, or destroy ; 

A present good, from which he dared not fly, 
Cecilia absent, and his Fanny by. 

‘ 0 ! vain desire of youth, tliat in the hour 
Of strong temptation, when he feels the power. 
And knows how daily his desires increase, 
Yet will he wait, and sacrifice his peace, 
M’ill trust to chance to free him from the snare. 
Of which, long since, his conscience said 
beware! 

Or look for strange deliverance from that ill, 
That he might fly, could he command the 
will! 

How can he freedom from tlie future seek. 
Who feels already that he grows too weak ? 
And thus refuses to resist, till time 
Hemoves the power, and makes the uav for 
crime: 

Vet thoughts he had, and he would think, 
“ Forego 

My dear Cecilia ? not for kingdoms ! i\o ! 
Hut may I, ought I not the friend to be 
Of one who feels this fond regard for me ? 

I wrong no creature by a kindness lent 
To one so gentle, mild, and innocent; 

And for that fair one, whom I still adore, 

By feeling thus I think of her the more; ” 
And not unlikely, for our thoughts will tend 
J 0 those whom we are conscious we offend. 

^ ‘Had Reason whisper’d, “Has Cecilia leave 
Some gentle youth in friendship to receive. 
And be to him the friend that you appear 
To this soft girl ?—Mould not some jealous 
fear 

Proclaim your thoughts, that he approach’d 
too near ? ” 

‘ But Henry, blindedstill,presumed to Mrite 
Of one in whom Cecilia would delight; 

A mild and modest girl, a gentle friend. 

If, as he hoped, her kindness Mould descend— 
But M’hat he fear’d to lose or hoped to gain 
By MTiting thus, he had been ask’d in vain. 

‘ It was his purpose, every mom he rose. 
The dangerous friendship he had made to 
close ; 


It Mas his torment nightly, ere he slept, 

To feel his jwudent purpose Mas not kept. 

•True, he has M'onder’d Mhy the timid maid 
Meets him so often, and is not afraid ; 

And M’hy that female dragon, fierce and keen. 
Has never in their private Maiks been seen ; 
And often he has thought, “ What can (heir 
silence mean ? ' 

‘“They can have no design, or plot, or 
plan,— 

In fact, I know not how the thing began,— 
'Tis (heir dependence on my credit here. 
And fear not, nor,in fact,have cause to fear.” 
‘ But did that pair. Mho seem’d to think 
(hat all 

bnMatch’d Mill Mander and unguarded fall, 
Did they permit a youth and maid to meet 
Both unreproved ? M’ere they so indiscreet ? 
‘This sometimes enter’d Henry’s mind, and 
then, 

“ ho shall account for Momen or for men ? ” 
He said, “ or mIio their secret thoughts ex' 
plore ? 

j Why do I vex me? I Mill think no more.” 
.My lord of late had .said, in manner kitid, 
“My good friend Harry, do not think us 
blind ! ” 

Letters had past, (hough he had nothing seen. 
His careful father and my lord betueen : 

But (c Mhat j)urpose Mas to him unknoMii— 
It might be borough busine.ss, or their omii. 

‘ Fanny, it .seem’d, Mas noM- no more in 
dread, 

If one approach'd, she neither fear’d nor fled : 
He imis^ on thi.s,—“ But Mherefore lu‘r 
alarm ? 

Slie knOMs me better, and slie dreads no 
harm.” 

‘Something hi.s father MTOte that gave him 
pain : 

“ I knoM- nol, son, if you should yet remain 
Be cautious, Harry, favours to procure 
We strain a point, but Me m»ist first be sure : 
Love is a folly,—that, indeed, is true,— 

But something .still is to our honour due, 

.So I must leave the thing to my good lord 

and YOU.” 

% 

‘ But from Cecilia came reinon.strancestrong: 
“You M'rite too darkly, and you stay too 
long; 

We hear reports; and, Henry,—mark me 
well,— 

I heed not every tale that triflers tell 
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yoii no (rifl*'r; dar? not to boliovp 
'l liaf I arn one wliotn uorcls and vows deceive: 
Von know yonr heart, your Iia7-ar<l you will 
learn, 

And this vour trial —instantly return.” 

■ Hiijnst, injurious, jealous, cruel maid! 
Atn I a slave, of haughty words afraid ? 
fan she who thus conimands expect to be 
obey'd ? 

0 ! how utilike thi.s dear assenting soul, 

U hose heart a man might at. his will control! ” 
‘ I’neasy, anxiou.s, till’d with self-reproof, 
fl«> now resolvinl to (put. his patron’s roof; 
And then again his vacillating mind 
To stay resolved, and tiiat. her j)ride should 
lind : 


l>el)ating thus, his pen the lover took, 

.Vnd chose the words of anger and rebjike. 

‘ Again, yet once again, the consciou.s pair 
Met. and " O, speak ! ” was Fanny's silent, 
prayer; 

And, •“ I must .speak,” said the embarrass’d 
>(Mith, 

■ Must savf'iuy honour, nmsi confess t he trutli: 
riieii I must lose her; but, by slow degrees, 
>he \yill ri'gain her peace, and I my ease.” 

' .\h ! foolish man ! to virtue true nor vice. 
Me Imys distre.ss, and self-e.steem the price; 
.\tid w hat his gain ?—a tender smile and sigh 
Itoiu a fond girl to feed his vanity. 

■ Thus every <lay they lived, and every time 
They met, increased his anguLsh and his crime. 

'.’Still in their meetings they wen*oftlimes 
nigh 

The darling theme, and then past trembling 

by; 

On those occasions Henry often triinl 
l‘or the sad tnilh—and then his heart denial 
1 he utterance due: thus daily he bei'ame 
The prey of weakness, vanity, and shame. 

■ Hut soon a day, that was their doubts to 

close. 

On thefondmaid and thoughtless youth arose. 

‘ \\ it bin the park, beside I he bounding brook. 
The social pair their usual ramble took ; 

And tliere the steward found them : they 
could trace 

.Vews in his looks, and gladness in his face. 

■Me was a man of riches, IdulT and big, 
With clean brown broad-cloth, and with white 
cut wig: 

He bore a cane of price, with riband tied. 
And a fat spaniel waddlcil at Ins bide ; 


I To every being w hom lie met he gave 
His looks expre.ssive ; civil, g.ay, or grave, 
But condescending all; and each declared 
How much he govern'd, and how well he fared. 
• Tliis great man bow'd, not humbly, hut 
his bow 

•Vppear’d familiar converse to allow : 

The trembling Fanny, as he came in view, 
Within the chestnut grove in fear withdrew; 
While Henry wonder’d, not without a fear, 
Of that which brought th’ important man so 
near: 

Hoiibt wasdisper.sed by—“.Myesteem’d young 
man ! ” 

.\s he with condescending grace began - — 

‘"Though you with youthful frankness 

noblv trust 
♦ 

Vour Fanny’s friends, and doubtless tliink 
them just ; 

Though you havenot,withcraving.soul,a]iplie<l 

Tu us, and ask'd the fortune of your bride, 
Be it. our care that you shall not lament 
That love has made vou so improviilent. 

•• An orphan maid-Your patience! you 

sliall have 

Vour time to .speak. I now attention crave 
Fanny, dear girl! luvs in my spouse and mo 
Friends of a kind we wish our friends to he. 

None of the poorest-may, sir, no reply, 

\ on shall not need-and w e are born to die: 

And one yet crawls on earth, of w horn, I say, 
That what he h:vs he cannot take away; 
Her motlier's fatlier, one who has a store 
Of this world’s good, and always liKiks for 
more; 

But, next his money, loves tlie girl at heart, 
-And slie will iiave it when they come to part.” 

‘”.''ir,”said the youth, his terrors all awake, 
“Hearme, I pray, I beg,—for mercy’.s sake! 
Sir, wore the sivrets of my .soul confess’d, 
\\ould you admit the truilis tliat I \>rotest 

Are such-your panlou ” 

” Panlou ! good, my friend, 
I not alone will )iardon, I commend : 

Tliink you that 1 have no remembrance left 
Of youtliful love, and t'upid’s cunning theft ? 
How nymplis will li>ten when their swains 
persuade, 

How hearts are gain'd, and how exchange is 
made ?— 

t'oine, sir, your hand ”- 

" In mercy, hear me now! ” 
■' I cannot hoar }ou, time will not allow: 
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You know my stalion, what on me depends, ' \Ve saw mv lord, and Ladv Jane was there 


For ever needed—but we part as friends; 
And liere comes one wiio will the whole 
explain, 


And said to Johnson, ‘ Johnson, take a 
chair: ’ 

Irue, we are servants in a certain wav, 

% ^ . A ^ ^ . to # 


My better self-and we shall meet again/’ But in the higher places so are thev 
“ Mr, I entreat”-- We are obey’d in ours, and they’in theirs 

• i 1 I 1 » ' ^ 


Then be entreaty made 


obey— 


To her. a woman, one you may persuade; .So Johnson bow’d, for that was right and fit, 


A little teasing, but she will comply, 

And loves her niece too fondly to deny.” 

‘ ” 0 ! he is mad, and miserable I ! ” 
Exclaim’d the youth; “ But let me now- 
collect 


And had no scruple with the earl to sit— 

U hy look you so impatient while I tell 
\Miat they debated ?—you nui.«f like it well. 
Let them go on,’ our gracious earl 
began ; 


My scatter’d thoughts I something must They will go off,’ said, joking, my good 


man : 


• Hurrying she Oiinio-“ Now, what l.as l.e ‘ Well! ’ said Ihe countess,-she’s ,i lover’s 


confess’d, 


friend,— 


I-re I could come lo set your heart at resi ? i ■ What it Ihev do, thev make the speedier 
What! he has grieved you! Vet he, too, j oml ‘ 

,,,, ... 1 fx* .vmi more compo.sed, for that dear 

Jlip thing! but man will tease you, if he 1 child 


loves. 

’ But now for busines.s: tell me, did vou 
think 

That we should alway.s at your meetings wink ? 
Think you, you walk’d unseen ? There are 
who bring 

To me all secrets—0, you wicked tiling! 

‘ “• Poor Fanny! now I think Iseeherblu.sh. 
All red and rosy, when I heat Ihe bush ; 

And hide your secret, said I, if you dare ! 

So out it came, like an affrighten’d hare. 

‘ ” Sliss ! said I gravely; and (he trembling 
maid 

Pleased me at heart to see her so afraid ; 
And then she weptnoAv, do remember this, 
Never to chide her when she does amiss; 

For she is tender as the callow bird. 

And cannot bear to have her temper stirr’d;_ 

Fanny, I said, then whisper’d her the name, ' 
And caused such looks—Yes, yours are just , 
the same; j 

Rut hear my story—When your love was 
known 

For this our child—she is, in fact, our own— 
Then, first debating, we agreed at last 
To seek my lord, and tell him what had past *’ 

‘ ” To (ell the earl ? ” 

Yes, truly, and whv not ? 
And then together we contrived our plot.” 

‘ ” Eternal God ! ” 

“ Nay, be not so surprised,— 
In all tbe matter we were well advised; 


I Is with her joy and apprehension Mild : 

0 ! we have Match'd you on from day to day, 
‘ There go the lovers!’ ue Mere Mont lo 
say— 

But Mhv (hat look ? ”— 

“ Bear madam, I implore 
A .single moment ! 

*’ I can give no more : 
Here are your letters—that’s a female pen, 
i Said I to Fanny—‘ 'tis his sister’s, then,’ 
Replied the maid.—No! never must yon 

stray; 

Or hide your Manderings, if you should, I 
pray ; 

I know, at least I fear, the best may err, 

, But keep the by-Malks of your life from lier: 
That youth should stray is nothing to be told, 

I When they have sanction in tliegraveand old, 
Who have no call to Mander and transgress, 
But very love of change and Mantonne.ss. 

‘ “ I prattle idly, Mhile your letters Mail, 
And then mv lord has much that he Mould 
state, 

.Vll good lo you—do clear that clouded face, 
And Mith good looks your luckj* lot embrace. 

* “NoM-,mind that noncMithherdivideyour 
heart, 

For she Mould die ere Io.se the smalle.st part; 
And I rejoice that all has gone so Mell, 

For M ho th’ effect of Johnson’s rage can tell ? 
He had his fears Mhen you began to meet, 
But I assured him there M as no deceit: 
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IIo is a man \sho kindnoss will mjuite, 
r>ut injiirf^l once, revenge is his delight ; 
And he would spend flie best of his estates 
To ruin, goods and body, them he hates; 

W hile he is kind enough when he approves 
A deed tliat’s done, and serves the man he 
loves: 

t ome, rea<l your letters—I must now be gone, 
And think of matters that are coming on.” 
Henry was lost,—his brain confused, his 
soul 

Dismay’d and sunk, bus thoughts beyond 
control; 

borne on by terror, he foreboding read 
C'ecilia’s letter! and his counige lied; 

All was a gloomy, dark, and dreadful view, 
He felt him guilty, but indignant loo :— 
And as he read, he felt the high <lisdain 
Of injured men—” She may repent in vain.” 

• Ocilia much had heard, and told him all 
That .scandal taught—• A .servant at the hall, 
Or .servant’s daughter, in the kitchen bre<|, ’ 
Whose father would not with her mother we<l. 
Was now his choice ! a blushing fool, (he toy,’ 
Or the attemjded, both of man and boy; 
More (ban .suspected, but without the uit 
Or the allurements for .such creatiires (it : 
\o( virtuous though unfeeling, ci»|(l jis ice 
Arid yet not chaste, the wee|)ing fool of vice ; 
yielding, not tender; feeble, not rehn.sl ; 
Her form in.sipid, and without a mind. 

■ ■■ Kival ! she .s|iurn’d the won! ; but let 
him .stay, 

'\artul as he was ! beyond the present day, 
Whate’er his patron might object to this. 

The uncle-butler, or (he weeping miss— ’ 

Let him from this one single day remain, 

.\nd then return ! he would to her, in vain ; 

1 here hd him then abide, to earn, or crave 
I'ood undeserved I and be with slaves a slave.” 

‘Had rea.son guided anger, govern'd zeal. 
Or cho.sen words to make a lover feel. 

She might have sav^l him—anger and’ abuse 
W ill but defiance and revenge j)roduce. 

Lnjusl and cruel, insolent and proud ! ’* 
He .said, indignant, and he spoke aloud. 

■ butler! and servant ! (Jentlest of thy sex, 

1 lion wouldst not thus a man who loved tluH* 
vex ; 

fliou wouldst not thus to vile report give ear, 
Xor thus enraged for fancied crimes appear; 

I know not what, dear maid !—if thv soft 
smiles were here.” 


And then, that in.stant, there appear’d the 
maid, 

j by his sad looks in her reproach dismay'd; 
.'^neii timid sweetness, and so wrong’d*, di’d 
more 

Than all her pleading tenderness before. 

'In that weak moment, wljen disdain and 
pri<le. 

And fear and fon(lnes.s, drew the man aside, 

. Inthiswcakmoment—” Wilt thou,” he began, 
be mine? ’ and joy o’er all her features ran; 
■I will!” she softly whisper’d ; bultheroar 
Of cannon would not strike his spirit more; 
Kv’n as his lips the lawle.ss contract seal’d 
He felt that conscience lost her seven-fold 
shield, 

And honour liwl; hut still he spoke of love, 
And all was joy in (he consenting dove. 

'That eveningallin fond discourse was spent, 
When the sad lover to his chamber went. 
To think on what had past, to grieve and to 
repent : 

Lady he rose, and look’d with manv a sigh 
On the rtnl light that fill'd the eestmi sky ; 
Oft had he .stood before, alert anil gav, 

To hail the glories of the new-born day: 
but now dejoctiHl, languid, listles.s, low. 

He saw the wind upon the water blow, 

I .^id the cold stream curl’d onward ns the gale 
broni thepine-hill blew hnrshlydown thodale; 
On (he rigid side (he youth a wood survey’d, 
^\ith nil its dark intensity of shade; 

Uhere the rough wind alone was hea^^ to 
move, 

In tliis, the pause of nature and of love, 

< ^^hen now (he young arc rear'd, and when 
! the old, 

! I.ost to the tie, grow nr^ligent and cold— 

1 Far to the left he saw the huts of men, 

, Half hid in mist, (hat hung upon the fen; 

, before him swallows, gathering for the sea, 

I Took their short llights, and twitter’d on the 
lea ; 

Ami near the bean-.sheaf stood, the harvest 
done, 

And slowly blacken’d in the sickly sun; 

.\11 those were sad in nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of hi‘s look. 
And of his mind—he ponder’d for a while, 
Theii met his Fanny with a borrow’d smile. 

‘ Not much remain’d ; for money and my 
lord 

i.Soou made (he father of the youth accord: 
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His prudence half resisted, half obey’d, 

And scorn kept still the guardians of the 
maid: 

Cecilia never on the subject spoke, 

She seem’d as one uho from a dream awoke ; 
So all was peace, and soon the married pair 
rix’d with fair fortune in a mansion fair. 

‘ Five years had past, and what was Henry 
then ? 

The most repining of repenting men ; 

With a fond, leasing, anxious wife, afraid 
Of all attention to another paid ; 

Yet powerless she her husband to amuse, 
Lives but t’ entreat, implore, resent, accuse; 
Jealous and tender, conscious of defects, 

•She merits little, and yet much expects; 

She looks for love that now she cannot see, 
And sighs for joy that never more can be; 
On his retirements her complaints intrude. 
And fond reproof endears his solitude : 

While he her weakness (once her kindness) 
sees. 

And his affections in her languor freeze; 
Kegret, uncheck’d by hope, devours his mind, 
He feels unhappy, and he grows unkind. 

‘ “ Fool! to be taken by a rosy cheek, 
And eyes that cease to sparkle or to speak; 
Fool! for this child my freedom to resign. 
When one tiie glory of her sex wjis mine; 
^^’hile from this burthen to my soul I hide. 
To think what Fate has dealt, and what denied. 
^^’hat liend pos.se>s’d me when I tamely 
gave 

My forced assent to be an idiot’s slave? 

Her beauty vanish’d, what for me remains ? 
Th’ eternal clicking of the galling chains: 
Her person truly I may think rny own, 

Seen without pleasure, without triumph 
shown; 


Doleful she sits, her children at her knees. 
And gives up all her feeble powers to please ; 
Whom I, unmoved, or moved with scorn, 
behold. 

Melting as ice, as vapid and as cold.” 

• Such was his fate, and he must yet endure 
The self-contempt that no self-love can cure ; 
Some business call’d him to a wealthy town 
When unprepared for more than Fortune’s 
frown ; 

There at a house he gave his luckless name, 
The master absent, and Cecilia came; 
Unhappy man I lie could not, dar^ not 
speak. 

But look’d around, as if retreat to seek : 
This she allow’d not; but, with brow severe. 
Ask’d him his business, sternly bent to hear ; 
He had no courage, but he view’d that face 
As if he sought for sympathy and grace; 

As if some kind returning thought to trace: 
In vain; not long he waited, but with air. 
That of all grace compcll’d him to despair, 
J^he rang the bell, and, when a servant came, 
Left the repentant traitor to his .shame; 

But, going, spoke, Attend thi.s person out, 
And if bespeaks, hear what he comes about! ” 
Then, with cool curtesy, from the room u itli- 
drew. 

That seem’d tosay, *’ Unhapj)y man, adieu ! ’ 
‘Thus will it be when man i)ermits a vice 
First to invade his heart, and then entice ; 

W hen wishes vain and undefined arise, 

And that weak heart deceive, seduce, sur¬ 
prise ; 

When evil Fortune works on Folly’s side. 
And rash Kesentment adds a spur to Pride ; 
Then life’s long troubles from those actions 
come. 

In which a moment may decide our doom.’ 


BOOK XIV. THE NATURAL DEATH OF LOVE 


The Rector of the Parish—His Manner of 
teaching—Of living—Richard’s Correspon¬ 
dence—The Letters received—Love that 
survives Marriage—That dies in con¬ 
sequence—That is permitted to die for 
Want of Care—Henry and Emma, a 
Dialogue—Complaints on either Side—And 
Replies—Mutual Accusation—Defence of 
acknowledged Error—Means of restoring 
Happiness—The one to be adopted. 


Richard one month had with his brother 
been. 

And had his guests, his friends, his favourites 
seen; 

Had heard the rector, who with decent force, 

But not of action, aided his discourse : 

‘ A moral teacher ! ’ some, contemptuous, 
cried; 

He smiled, but nothing of the fact denied, 
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Nor, s:ivc by bis fair life, fo oliarge so strong 
rcj>lio(I. 

^■1111, tliougli he h:i(io llii'tii not on aui;ht relv 
liiat was tlioir o«n, tint, all their worth denv, ' 
They call’d his pure advice his cold morality : ' 
.yid though he felt that earnestness and zeal, ' 
That made .some portion of his hearers feel, ' 
Nay, thougli ho loved the minds of men to lead 
To the great points that forttj the Christiati's 
creed, 

Mill he otTemled, for he would discuss 
I’oints that to liim seem'd requisite for us; 
And urge his (lock to virtue, though he knew 
'I'lie very heathen taught the virtues too : 

Nor was this moral minister afraid : 

To ask of inspiration's .self the aid 
Of truths hy him so sturdily maintain’d. 

That .some confusion in the pari.sh reign’d ; 

* Ilcathetis,’ they said, * can tell us rigla from 
wrong, 

but to a Christian higher points belong.’ 

Vet Jacques proceeded, void of fear and 
shame, 

111 bis old method, atid obt.iiti’d the name 
Of M»r<d /V<vo7or—yet they all agreed, 
Whatever error had deliled his creed, 
llis life wa.s pure, and hitn they could com¬ 
mend, 

Not as their guide, indeed, but as their friend : 
Irutli, justice, pity, atid a love of peace, 

ere his—but then* mustapprobation cease * 

lb'either did ttof, or he would not see, 

Ibat if he rneaid a favourite priest to be 
llemust not .show, Imt learn of them, the wav 
lo (ruth—he must tmt dictate, but obey: ' 
lliev wish'd him not to bring them further 
light, 

but lo convince them that lliev now were 
right, 

And to assert that justice will condemn 
All who presumed lo <li.sagree with them : 

In this he fail d ; ami his the greater blame, 
I'or he persisted, void of fear or shame. 

Him llichard heard, and by his friendly aid 
U ere pleasatit vi.-ws ob.servrtl and visits paid ; 
lie to jieculiar people found his way, 

And hadhis(|ueslioti atiswer’d,‘Whoare they?’ 

Twice in the week came letters, and delight 
beam’d in the eye of Hiehard at the sight; 
la'tters of love, all full and running o’er 
'i'be jiaper till’d till it could hold no more • 


Love reads unsati>d all that love inspires, 
When most indulged, indulgence still requires; 
Look what the corners, what the crossings tell. 
And lifts each folding for a fond farewell, 
tieorge saw and smilal—‘ To lovers we 
allow 

All this o’ertlowing, but a husband thou! 

A father too; can lime create no change? 
Married, and still so foolLsh ?—very strange ! 
Uhat of this wife or mistress is the art ? 

Ihe simj)le truth, my brother, to impart, 
Her heart, whene’er she writes, feels writing 
to a heart.’ ^ 

■lorlune, dear llichard, is lliv friend—a 
I wife 

Like thine must soften every eare of life. 
And idl its woes—I know a pair, wliose lives 
bun in the eommon track of men and wives ; 
And half their worth, at least, this pair would 
give 

Could they like thee and thy Matilda live. 

; They were, as lovers, of the fondest kind, 
With no defects in manner or in mind ; 

III liahit, temper, prmlenee, they were those 
Whom, as examples, I could once propose; 
Now this, when marriwl, you no longer trace, 
but discontent and sorrow in the place: 
Their pictures, taken as the pair I saw 
In a late contest, I have tried to draw; 

Ii.s but a sketch, and at my idle time 
I put my couple in Ihe garb of rhvme: 
Thou art a critic of the milder sort, 

And thou will judge with favour mv rt'port. 
Let me premise, twelve months have llown 
away, 

^’wiftly or sadly, since Ihe happy day. 

■ Let us suppose the couple left to spend 
•>ome hours without engagement or a friend ; 
And be it likewise on our mind impre.vs'd, 
They pass for persons happy and at rest ; 
Tlieir love by Hymen crown’d, and all their 
prospix'ts ble.ss'd. 


Cross’d w ith discolour'd ink, the doublings fuil, 
No fear that love sliould liml abundance dull; 


Love has slow death and sudden: wrelchcs 
prove 

That fate severe—the sudden death of love; 
It is as if, on day serenely bright, 

(ame with its liorrors instantaneous night | 
Others there art' with whom love dies away 
In gradual waste and unperceived decay; 
«''uch is that deatJi of love that nature tinds 
Most littwl for the use of common minds, 
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The natural death ; but doubtless tlicrc are 
some 

V hostruggle hard, when they perceive it come: 
Lolh to be loved no longer, loth to juove 
To the once dear that they no longer love; 
And some with not successless arts will strive 
To keep the weak'ning, fluttering flame alive. 
But see my verse; in this I try to paint 
The passion failing, fading to complaint, 

The gathering grief for joys remember’d yet, 
The vain remonstrance, and the weak regret : 
Tirst speaks the wife in sorrow, she is grieved 
T’ admit the truth, and would be still de¬ 
ceived.’ 

HKXRV AND KMMA. 

E. ^Vell, my good sir, I shall contend no 
more; 

But, 0 ! the vows you made, the oatlis you 
swore- 

H. To love vou alwavs :—I confess it true: 
Ajid do I not ? If not, what can I do ? 
Moreover think uhat you yourself profess’d. 
And then the subject may for ever rest. 

E. Yes, sir, obedience I profess’d ; 1 know 
My debt, and wish to pay you all I owe, 
Pay without murmur; but that vow was made 
To you, who said it never should be j)aid ;— 
Now truly tell me why you took such care 
To make me err ? I ask’d you not to swear. 
But rather hoi)ed you would my mind direct, 
And say, when married, what you would 
expect. 

You may remember—it is not so long 
Since you affirm’d that 1 could not be wrong ; 
I told you then—you recollect, I told 
The very truth—that humour w ould not hold : 
Not tliat I thought, or ever could suppose. 
The mighty raptures were so soon to close— 
Poetic flights of love all sunk in sullen prose. 

Do you remember how you used to liang 
Upon my looks? your transports when I 
sang ? 

I play’d—you melted into tears; I moved— 
^'oice, words, and motion, how you all ap¬ 
proved ; 

A time when Emma reign’d, a time when 
Henry loved: 

You recollect ? 

IE Yes, surely; and then why 

The needless truths ? do I the facts deny ?' 
For this remonstrance I can see no need, 

Or this impatience—if you do, proceed. 


E. 0! that is now so cool, and with a 
smile 

That sharpens insult—1 detest the style ; 
And, nOAv I talk of styles, with what delight 
You read my lines—I then, it seeins, could 
Avrite: 

In short, Avhen I Avas i>resent you could see 
But one dear object, and you lived for me; 
And noAv, sir, Avhat your pleasure ? Let me 
dress, 

Sing, si)eak, or Avrite, and you your sense 
express 

Of my )>oor taste— my Avords arc nut correct; 
In all I do is failing or defect— 

Some error you Avill seek, some blunder will 
detect; 

And Avhat can such dissatisfaction proAX* ? 

I tell you, Henry, you have ceased to loA e. 

H. I OAvn it not; but if a truth it be, 

It is the fault of nature, not of me. 
Remember you, my love, the fairy tale, 
Where the young pairs Avere spell-bound in 
the vale? 

^^■l^en all around them gay or glorious seem’d, 
And of bright vicAvs and ceaseless joys they 
dieam’d ; 

^’oung love and infant life no more could 
give*— 

Thev said but half, Avhen they exclaim'd, 

‘ ^^•e live ! ’ 

All Avas so light, so lovely, so .serene, 

And not a trouble to be heard or .seen ; 

Till, melting into truth, the vision fled, 

And there came miry roads and thorny ways 
instead. 

.Such Avas our fate, my charmer! Ave A\ ei e 
found 

1 A Avandering pair, by roguish Cupid bound ; 

' All that 1 saAv Avas gifted to inspire 
(irand vicAVs of bliss, and Avake intense desire 
Of joAS that never pall, of flights that never 
tire; 

There Avas that purple light of love, that 
bloom. 

That ardent passion^ in their growth assume, 
That pure enjoyment of the soul—0 ! Areak 
Are Avords such loA’es and gloAving thoughts to 
speak ! 

I sought to praise thee, and I felt disdain 
Of njy OAvn effort ; all attempts Avere vain. 

Nor they alone were charming; by that 
light 

All loA'cd of thee grew lovely in my sight; 
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.'^wect itiduoticc not its own in every place 
Was found, and there was found in all things 
grace; 

iliy shrubs and plants were seen new bloom 
to boar, 

Not the Arabian sweets so fnigraiit were, 


Till all is gather’d, and the wintry bla.st 
Moans o'er the place of love and pleasure 
past. 

So ’tis with beauty,—such the opening 
grace 

And dawn of glory in the youthful face; 


Nor tden s self, if aught with hden might [ Then are the charms unfolded to the sight, 


compare 


Then all is loveliness and all delight; 


• f you The nuptial tic succeeds, the genial hour, 
reach d the farm, I And, lo ! the falling off of beauty’s flower; 

And gave the grass and babbling .s[irings a ^o, throngli all nature is the progress made,— 


charm ; 

Crop, whom yon rode,—sad rider though 
you be,— 

Thenceforth was more than I’egasus to me: 


The bud, the bloom, the fruit,—and then wo 
fade. 

Then sigli no more,—we might as well 
retain 


Have I not w oo’d your stjarling cur to bend i The year's gay prime as bid that love remain. 

'I*/X *..^v *1.^ .. . I .. J* ^ « • 1 Ik ' ^ > . > . . ' 


To me the paw and greetitig of a friend ? 
.\nd all l)is surly ugliness forgave. 


That fond, delusive, happy, transient spell, 
That hides us from a world* wherein we dwell, 


Because, like me, he was my Emma's slave? And forms and lits us for that fairy groimdi 
Ihink you, thus charm’d, I would the spell Where charming dreams and gay conceits 


revoke ? 

Alas! my love, we married, and it broke! 

\ et no deceit or falsehood stain’dmybrciisf, 

\Vhat 1 asserted might a saint attest; 

1 air, dear, and good (hou wort, nay, fairest, 

dearest, best ; ' .. 

Nor shame, uor guilt, nor falsehood I avow, ' rngraleful man or unre<iuited loves; 

Jxit t.s l.y heavens own light I see thee ; Nor that we less are fltttsi for our parts 
now; . 1 

And if that light will all those glories chase, 

'Tis not my wish that will the good replace. 


abound ; 

fill comes at length tli’ awaketiing strife and 
care, 

That we, as trunl and toiling jnen, must sliare. 
h'. 0 ! .sir, I must not think tlmt heaven 
approves 


By having tender souls and feeling liearts. 
//. Cojiie, my dear friend, and let us not 
refuse 


C. 0 ! sir, this hoyisli (ale is mighty well. The good we have, by grief for that we lose; 
but twas your falsehood lliat destroy'd the But let us both the very Irulli confe.ss; 

.., 1 . f , ... . , I“lust relieve (he ill, and mav redroxs. 

l>cak not of nature, tis an evil mmd ! /■. () * ^uivU I fear! I praetisod no deceit, 


PI i I I .* IS . • piHU 

Ihat makes you to aecuslom d beauties ' Such as I am I saw you at mv feet; 

\’nM cn«b .1 \ 1 . „ . . ‘‘ goddess you a girl would take, 

ou seek the faults yom-self, and then com* ’Tis you yourself the di.sappointment make. 

plain you Innl. i .v„,| I .,|„no '-0! Kninia. when I 

//. I soutflit tluMu nol; bu(, madam, ’lis pray’d 

-,- 1 . ‘I*/ '"'' , , , grace'from thee, traiisportcsl and afraid, 

lilt tour.so of love and nature to restrain ; Now nvised to rapture, now to terror doom’d, 

1.0 . when the buds exiiand the loaves are , Was not the goddess by the girl assumed ? 


green, 


^ I not my Emma use her skill to hide— 

IJien the first opening^of tlic flower is seen ; , Let us ho frank-her weakness and her 


Ihen comes the honied breath and rosy 
smile, 


pride ? 

Hid she nol all lier sex's arts pursue, 


lliat with their sweets (he willing sense ; To bring the angel forwarvl to niv view ? 

vvas nol the rising anger oft suppress’d? 


beguile; 


,, 11 , , . ‘tfliiiy Miigia uii suppress a 

i*ut, a.s w'o look, and love, and taste, and Was not the waking passion hush’d to rest :* 


[irai.so. 

And the fruit grows, the eharming flower 
decays; 


And wlien so mildly sweet you look’d and 
spoke, 

1 Hid not the woman deign lo wear a cloak? 
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A cloak slie M’ore, or, though not clear inv 
sight, 

I might have seen her—Think vou not I 
might ? 

h. 0! this is glorious!—wliile vour passion 
lives, 

To the loved maid a robe of grace it gives; 
And (hen, unjust ! beholds her with sur¬ 
prise, 

Unrobed, ungracious, when the passion dies. 

U. For this, my Emma, I to Heaven 
aj)peal, 

1 felt entirely what I seem’d to feel; 

Thou wert all precious in my sight, to me 
Tlie being angels are supposed to be; 

And am I now of my deception told, 
Because I’m doom'd a woman to behold ? 

E. Sir! in few words I would a question 
ask — 

Mean these reproaches (hat I wore a mask? 
Mean you that I by art or caution tried 
To show a virtue, or a fault to hide? 

II. I will obey you—\\hen you seem’d to 
feel 

Those books we read, and praised them with 
such zeal. 

Approving all tliat certain friends ajjproved, 
^yas it the pages, or the praise you loved ? 
Nay, do not frown—I much rejoiced to find 
Such early judgment in such gentle mind ; 
But, sijice we married, have you dei‘m’d to 
look 

On the grave subjects of one favourite book ? 
Or have the once-applauded j)ages power 
T’ engage (heir wann approver for an hour ? 

Nay, hear me further—M’hen we view’d 
that dell, 

Where lie those ruins—you must know it 
uell— 

^^hen (hat worn pediment vour walk de¬ 
lay’d, 

And the stream gushing through the arch 
decay’d; 

y hen at the venerable pile you stood. 

Till the does ventured on our solitude, 

We were so still! before the growing day 
Call’d us reluctant from our seat au-ay— 

Tell me, was all the feeling you express’d 
The genuine feeling of my Emma’s breast ? 
Or was it borrow’d, that her faithful slave 
The higher notion of her taste might have ? 
So may I judge, for of that lovely scene 
The married Emma has no witnek been; 


No more beheld that water, falling, flow 
Through the green fern that there delights 
to grow. 

Once more permit me-\\eU, 1 know, 

you feel 

For suflering men, and would their sufferings 
heal, 

But when at certain Imts you chose to call, 
At certain seasons, was compassion all ? 

I there beheld thee, to the wretched dear 
As angels to exjriring saints appear 
^^■hen whispering hope—I saw an infant 
iwess’d 

And hush d to slumber on niv Emma's 
breast ! 

Hush’d be each rude suggestion !—I 
know, 

^^ith a free hand yonr bounty vou bestow ; 
And to these objects frequent comforts send, 
But still (hey see not now (lieir j)itving friend. 
A merchant, Emma, wlien his wealth Im 
states. 

Though rich, is faulty if lie over-rates 
His real store; and, gaining greater trust 
For the deceiition, should we deem him just ? 

If in your singleness of heart you hide 
No flaw or frailty, uhen your truth is tried, 
And time has drawn aside the veil of love, 

W e may be sorry, but we must ajiprove; 
The fancied charms no more our j»rai>e 
comjiel, 

But doubly shines tlie uortli (hat stands so 
uell. 

E. 0 ! precious are yon all, and prizes loo, 
Or could we fake such guilty pains for }'ou ? 
Believe it not—As long as jiassion lasts, 

A charm about the chosen maid it casts; 

And the poor girl has little more to do 
Than just to keep in sight as you pursue: 
Chance to a ruin leads lier; you behold, 

And straight the angel of lier taste is tolcf; 
Chance to a cottage leads you, and you trace 
A virtuous pity in the angel’s face; 

She reads a work you chance to recommend. 
And likes it well—at least, she likes the 
friend ; 

But uhen it chances this no more Is done, 

She has not left one virtue—No! not one I 
But be it said, good sir, we use such art. 

Is it not done to hold a fickle heart, 

And fix a roving eye ?—Is that design 
Shameful or nicked that would keep you 
mine ? 
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Jf I confess the art, I would proceed 
'Jo say of such that every maid has need, 
ihen when you flatter—in your language— 
praise, 

In our own view you must our value raise; 
And must we not, to this mistaken man, 
Appear as like lus picture as we can ? 

If you will call—nay, treat us as divine. 
Must we not something to your thoughts in¬ 
cline ? 

If men of sense will worship whom they love, 
Think you the idol will the error prove? 
What! show him all her glory is pretence, 
And make an idiot of this man of sense ? 
Then, too, suppose mc should his praise 
refuse, 

And clear his mind, we may our lover lose; 
In fact, you make us more than nature inakes. 
And wo, no doubt, consent to your nnstakes; 
^ ou will, we know, until the frenzv cools, 
Knjoy the transient paradise of fools; 

Hut fancy fled, you (piit tin* blissful state, 
And truth for ever bars the golden gate. 

//. True! Imt how ill ciU'h other to up¬ 
braid, 

I is not our fault that we no longer staid ; 
.No sudden fate our lingering love s\jppresl. 

It died an easy death, and calmly sank to 
rest: 

To either sex is the delusion lent, 

.^id uhen it fails us, we should rest content, 
Tis cruel to n‘j>roach, when bootless to 
repent. 

A. Theti wise the lovers who consent to 
wait. 

And always lingering, never try the state; 
Hut hurried on. by what they call their pain 
.\nd I their bli.^s, no longer they refrain ; 
lo ease that pain, to lix^e that bliss, they run 
To the church magi, and the thing is done; 
A spell is otter’d, and a ring applied, 

.\iul forth tliey walk a hridegrootn and a 
l)ri<le, 

lo lind this eounler-chann, this marriage rite, 
lias put their )deasiuit fallacies to llight ! 

Hut tell me, Henry, should wo truly strive, 
ay we not bid the happy dream revive? 

//. Alas! they say when weakness or when 

vice 

I'.xpels a foolish pair from Paradise, 

The gnanlian power to prayer has no regard, 
The knowledge once obtain’d, the gate is ’ 
burr’d; 


Or could we enter we should still repine, 
Tnless we could the knowledge too resign. 
Yet let us calmly view our present fate, 

And make a humbler Eden of our state; 
With this advantage, that what now we gain, 
Experience gives, and prudence will retain. 
A’. Ah ! much I doubt—when you in furv 
broke 

'fhat lovely vase by one impassion’d stroke, 
And thousand china-fragments met my sight, 
'fill rising anger put my grief to flight; 

As well might you the beauteous jar repiece, 
As joy renew and bid vexation cease. 

II. Why then ’tis wisdom, Emma, not to 
keep 

These griefs in memory; they had better 
sleep. 

I here wavS a time when this heaven-guarded 
isle, 

Whose valleys flourish—nay, whose moun¬ 
tains smile, 

\\'as sterile, wild, deform'd, and beings rude 
^ Creatures scarce wilder than themselvi*s pur- 
siuhI ; 

'File sea was heard around a waste to howl, 
The night-wolf juiswcr’d to the whooting owl, 
And all xvas wretched—\ct who now surveys 
1 he land, withholds his wonder jvnd his praise? 
Come, let us try and make our moral view 
Improve like this—this have we power to do. 
, A. 0 ! 111 be all forgetful, deaf and dumb, 
.\nd all you wish, to have these changes come. 
II. And come they may, if not iks hereto¬ 
fore, 

We cannot all the lovely vase restore; 
What we beheld in I.ove’s persjwtive glikvs 
Has pass’d away—one sigh ! niui let it pass— 
It was a blissful vision, and it fled, 

, And we must get some actual good instead : 
Of good and evil that we daily lind, 

That we must hoard, this banish from the 
mind; 

The food of Love, that food on which he 
thrives, 

lo lind must be tlie business of our lives ; 
And when we know what Love delights to 
see, 

W e must his guardians and providers be. 
As careful peasants, with incessant toil, 

I Hring earth to vines in bare and rocky soil, 
fIM ' ’ ^ raise with care each scanty heap, 

Think of the jmrple clusters they shall 
reap ; 
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So those accretions to the mind M'e’ll bring, ' 
Whence fond regard and just esteem will 
spring; I 

Then, tlioiigli we backward look witli :>ome ’ 
regret 

On those first joys, we shall be happy yet. 

Each on the other must in all depend, 

The kind adviser, the unfailing friend ; 
Through the rough world we must each other 
aid. 

Leading and led, obeying and obey’d ; 


Favour’d and favouring, eager to believe 
^^hat should be truth—unwilling to perceive 
W hat might offend—determined to remove 
^\hat has offended ; wisely to improve 
\\ hat pleases yet, and guard returning love. 

Nor doubt, my Emma, but in many an hour 
Fancy, uho sleeps, shall wake with all her 
power; 

And we shall pass—though not perhaps 
remain— 

lo fairy-land, and feel its charm again. 


BOOK XV. GRETNA GREEN 


lUchard meets an Acquaintance of his Youth 
—The Kind of Meeting—His School—The 
Doctor Sidmere and his Family—Belwood, 
a Pupil—The Doctor’s Opinion of him— 
The Opinion of his Wife—and of his 
Daughter— Consultation—The Lovers— 
Flight to (iretna Green—Return no more— 
The Doctor and Ills Lady—Belwood and his 
wife—The Doctor reflects—Goes to his Son- 
in-law—Ilis Reception and Return. 


‘ I MET,’ said Richard, when return’d to dine, 

‘ In my excursion, with a friend of mine; 
Friend! I mistake,—but yet I knew him well, 
Ours was the village where he came to dwell; 
He was an or])han boni to wealth, and then 
Placed in the guardian-care of cautious men ; 
M’hen our good parent, who w as kindness all, ; 
Fed and caress’d Iiim when he chose to call; 
And this he loved, for he was always one 
For whom some pleasant service must be 
done, 

Or he was sullen—He would come and jilay 
At his own time, and at his pleasure stay; 
But our kind parent soothed him as a boy 
W ithout a friend ; she loved he should enjoy 
A day of ea.se, and strove to give his mind 
employ : 

.She had but seldom the desired succe.s.s, 

And therefore parting troubled her the less; 
Two years he there remain’d, then went his 
way, 

I think to school, and him I met to-day. 

‘I heard his name,or he had past unknown, 
And, without scruple, I divulged my own; 
Ris words were civil, but not much express’d, 

“ Yes ! he had heard I was my brother’s 
guest; ” 


Then would explain, what was not plain to me, 
M hy he could not a social neighbour be, 

He envied you, he said, your quiet life, 

And me a loving and contented wife; 

You, as unfetter’d by domestic bond, 

Me, as a husband and a father fond : 

I was about to .sjieak, wiien to the right 
The road then turn’d, and lo ! his hoii.se in 
sight. 

"Adieu! ” lie said, nor gavea word or sign 
Of invitation—“ Yonder hou.se is mine ; 

\our brother’s 1 prefer, if I might choo.se— 
But, my dear .sir, you have no time to lose, ’ 
‘ Say, is he jioor ? or has lie fits of sjileon '' 
Or is he melancholy, mojied, or mean ? 

So cold, so distant-1 bestow’d some 

pains 

I jion the fever in my Irish veins.’ 

■ Well, Richard, let your native wralli be 
tamed, 

The man has half the evils you have named ; 
He is not poor, indeed, nor is lie free 
From all the gloom and care of jioverty.’ 

‘ But is he married ? ’—“ Hush ! the bell, 
my friend ; 

That business done, we will to thi.s attend ; 
,\nd, o’er our wine engaged, and at our ease. 
We may discourse of Belwood’s miseries ; 

Not that his sufferings jilease me—No, 
indeed ; 

But I from such am happy to be freed.’ 
Their speech, of course, to this misfortime 
led, 

A weak young man iniprovidently wed. 

* \\ eak,’ answer’d Richard ; ‘ but we do 
him wrong 

To say that his affection was not strong,’ 
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From bis importance, every eye was placet^ 
On his designs—How dreadful if disgraced ! 

• •• 0 ! that unknown to him the pair luid 

flown 

To that same Green, the project all their own ! 
And should they now be guilty of the act, 
Atn not I free from knowle<lge of the fact? 
Will they not, if they will ? ’Ti.s thus we 
meet 

The check of conscience, and our guide defeat. 

‘ This friend, this spy, thiscounsellor atrest, 
More pleasing views were to the mind address’d. 

“ The miscluef done, he would be much dis-! 
pleased, 

For weeks, nay, months, and slowly bo 
appeased ;— 

Vet. of thi.s anger if they felt the dread, 
Perhaps they dare not .steal away to wed ; 
And if on hints of mercy they should go. 

He stood committed—it must not he so. 

• In tliis dilemma either horn wa.s hard,— 
lU-st to .seem carele.'w, then, and oil one’s 

guard ; 

And, livst their terror should their (light 
prevent, 

His wife might argue—fathers will relent 
On such occasions-and that she shotdd share 
The guilt and censure was her proper care. 
’•’.‘Suppose them wed,”said he, •‘and at my 
feet, 

1 must exclaim that instant—^■ile deceit ! 
Then will my daughter, weeping, while they 
kneel, 

For its own (’lara heg my heart may feel: 

At hist, hut slowly, I may all forgive, 

AikI their advLser and dinn'tor live.” 

•When wishes only weak the heart surprise, 
Heaven, in its meix'y, (he fond prayer denies; 
Hut when our wlslu's arc both 1)ase and weak, 
Heaven, in its justice, gives us what wo 
seek. 

• All piiss’d that was exjiected, all prepared 
To share tho comfort—Wliat the comfort 

sharerl ? 

‘The married pair, on their return, agrewl 
That they from school wore now completely 
freed ; 

Were man ami wife, and lo their mansion now 
Should boldly drive, and their intents avow : 
The acting guardian in the mansion reign’d, 
And, thither driving, they their will explain’d: 
Tho man awhile discoursed in language high, 
Tho ward was sullen, and made brief reply; 


Till, when he saw th’ opposing strength 
decline, 

He bravely utter'd—“Sir, the house is mine!” 
And, like a lion, lash’d by self-rebuke, 

His own defence he bravely undertook. 

‘ ” ^^’ell! be it right or wrong, the tiling i.s 
jiast; 

You cannot hinder what i.s tight and fast: 

The church has tied us ; we are hither come 
To our own place, and you must make us 
room.” 

•The manrenected—“ You deserve, I know, 
Foolish young man! what fortune will 
bestow: 

No punishment from mo your actions need, 
Whosepains will shortly to your faultsuccecd.” 

‘ James was quite angry, wondering what 
was meant 

By such expressions—\Vhy should ho repent ? 

‘ New trial came—The wifeccsiceiveil itright 
To sec her parents ; “C'O,” he said, “she might, 
If she had any fancy for a jail, 

But upon him no creature should prevail; 

No! he would never be again tlie fool 
To go ;md starve, or study at a school! ’’ 
‘“0! hut to see her parents! Well! 
the sight 

Might give her pleasure—very like it miglit, 
And she might go; hut to his liouse restoroii 
He would not now he catechisetl and boreil.’’ 
It was her duly “ Well! ” said he again, 
“ There you may go—and there you may 
remain ! ” “ 

Already tliis ?—Fven .so : lie heard it said 

to 

How rash and hcodlc.ss was the part he play'd ; 
For love of money in his spirit dwelt. 

And tliere repentance was intensely felt: 

His guardiiui told him lie iiad bought a toy 
At tenfold price, and bargain’d like a hoy: 
Angry at truth,and wrouglit to tierce disdain. 
He swore his loss sliould be no woman's gain ; 
His table she might share, his name she must, 
But if auglit more—slie gets it upon tnist. 
For a few weeks his pride her face dis¬ 
play’d— 

He (hen began to thwart her, and upbraid ; 
He grew imperious, insolent, and loud— 

Ilis hliiidwl weakness made his folly proud ; 
He would he master,—she had no prctcnco 
To counsel him, as if he wanttxl sense; 

He must inform her, she already cost 
More than her worth, and more should not 
be lost; 
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But still concluding, “ if your will be so 
That you must see the old ones, do it—go ! ’’ 
‘Some weeks the doctor waited, and the 
while 

His lady preach’d in no consoling style: 

At last she fear’d that rustic had convey’d 
Their child to prison—yes, she was afraid,— 
There to remain in that old hall alone 
With the vile heads of stags, and floors of 
stone. 

‘ “ Why did you, sir, who know such things 
so well, 

And teach us good, permit them to rebel ? 
Had you o’erawed and check’d them when 
in sight. 

They would not then have ventured upon 
flight— 

Had you”-“Out, serpent! did not you 

begin ? 

What! introduce, and then upbraid the sin ? 
For sin it is, as I too well perceive: 

But leave me, woman, to reflection leave; 
Then to your closet fly, and on your knees 
Beg for forgiveness for such sins as these.” 

‘ “A moody morning ! ” with a careless air 
Keplied the wife—“ Why counsel me to 
prayer ? 

I think the lord and teacher of a school 
Should pray himself, and keep his temper 
cool.” 

‘ Calm grew the hii.sband when tlie wiie was 
gone— 

■‘The game,” said he, •' is never lost till won : 
’Tis true, the rebels fly their proper home. 
They come not nigh, because they fear to come; 
And for my purpose fear will doubtless prove 
Of more importance and effect than love;— 
Suppose me there—suppose the carriage stops. 
Down on her knees my trembling daughter ■ 
drops; I 

Slowly I raise her, in my arms to fall, , 
And call for mercy as she used to call; 

And shall that boy, who dreaded to appear 
Before me, cast away at once his fear ? 

Tis not in nature ! He who once would cower 
Beneath my frown, and sob for half an hour; 
He who would kneel with motion prompt and’ 
quick 

If I but look’d—as dogs that do a trick; 

He still his knee-joints flexible must feel, 

And have a slavish promptitude to kneel 
Soon as lie sees me he will drop his lip, 

And bend like one made ready for the whip: 


0 ! come, I trifle, let me liaste away— 

hat! throw it up, u hen I have cards to 
play ? ” 

‘The Doctor went, a self-invited guest ; 
He met his pupil, and bis frown repress’d, 
For in those lowering looks he could discern 
Ilesistance sullen and defiance stern ; 

Yet was it painful to put off his style 
Of awful distance, and assume a smile: 

So between these, the gracious and the grand. 
Succeeded nothing that the Doctor plann’d. 

‘ Thesullen youth, with some reviving dread, 
Bow’d and then bang’d disconsolate his head ; 
And, muttering welcome in a muflled tone, 
Stalk’d cross the park to meditate alone, 
Saying, or rather seeming to have said, 

“ Go I seek your daughter, and be there 
obey’d.” 

‘ Hewent—Thedaughterherdistrcsses told, 

But found her father to her interests cold ; 
He kindness and complacency advised ; 

She answer’d, ‘‘ these were sure to be despised ; 
That of tlie love her husband once possess’d 
Not the least spark was living in his breast ; 
j Tlie boy repented, and grew savage soon ; 

I There never shone for lier a honey-moon. 
Soon as he came, liis cares all fi.x’d on one, 
Himself, and all his pa.'-sion was a gun : 

And though he shot as he did all beside, 

It still remain’d his only joy and pride: 

He left her there,—slie knew not vhere be 
went,— 

But knew full well he siiould the sliglit repent ; 
She was not one his daily taunts to bear, 

He made the house a hell that he should share; 
For, till he gave her power herself to please, 
Never for him should he a moment’s ease.” 

‘ “ He loves you, child ! ” the softening 
father cried : 

—“ He loves himself, and not a soul beside : 
Loves me I—why, yes, and so he did the pears 
You caught him stealing—M ould he had the 
fears ! 

Would you could make him tremble for his life, 

w r 

And then to vou return the stolen uife, 
Richly endow’d—but, 0 ! the idiot knows 
The worth of every penny he bestows. 

“* U'ere he but fool alone. I’d find a way 
To govern him, at least to have my day; 

Or were he only brute, I’d watch the hour, 
And make the brute-affection yield me power ; 
But silly both and savage—6 ! my heart! 

It is too great a trial!—we must part.” 
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Obligf* the sftvage hy some art!—“'The 
del)!, 

^’ou find, tlie fool will instantly forget; 

Ohligr tlie fool with kindness or with praise, 
And you the passions of the savage raise.” 

“ Time will do much.”—’'Can time my 
name restore ? ” 

‘‘ ffave patience, child.”—“I am a child no 
more. 

Nor more dependent; hut, at woman’s age, 

I feel that wrongs provoke me and enrage; 
Sir, could you bring me comfort, I wore cool; 
hut keep yourcounsel for your hoys atschool.” 

’The Doctor then dejiarted—Why remain 
To hear complaints, who could himself com¬ 
plain, 

Who felt his actions wrong, and knew his 
elTorts vain ? 

‘ The sullen youth,contending withhis fate, 
Ilegan the darling of his lu'art to hale; 

Her pretty looks, her aulmrn braid, her face, 
.Ml now remain'd the proofs of his disgra<'e; 
Wilde, more than hateful in Ins vixen’s eyes, 
Me saw lier eomforts from his griefs arise ; 
Who felt a joy she strove not to conceal, 

\\ hen their expenses made her miser feel. 

‘ War Wiis peri>etual: on a first attack 
.''he gain'd advantage, he would turn his back ; 
And when her small-shot whistlwl in his ears, 
He feit a portion of his early fears; 
lUit if he turn’d him in the battle’s heat, 
.And fought in earnest, hers was then defeat; 
His strength of oath and curse brought little 
harm, 

bill there was no resisting strength of arm. 


'Yet wearier! both with war, and vex’d at 
heart, 

The slaves of passion judged it best to part: 
Long they debated, nor could fix a rate 
For a man’s peace with his contending mate ; 
but mutual hatred, scorn, and fear, assign’d 
That price—that peace it was not theirs to 
lind. 

‘ The watchful husband lived in constant 
hope 

To liear Ihe wife bad ventured to elope; 
but thorigh not virtuous, nor in much clis* 
erect, 

He found her coldness would such views 
defeat; 

And thus, by .self-reproof and avarice scourged. 
He wore the galling chains his folly forged. 

* The wife her pleasures, few and humble, 

sought, 

And with anticipated stipend bought ; 
Withoiit a home, at fashion’s call she lied 
To an hirer! lodging and a widow’d bed ; 
Husband and parents bani.sh'd from her mind, 
She seeks for pleasure.s that .she cannot find ; 
.And grieve.s that .so much treachery was 
employ’d 

To gain a man who has her peace destroy’d. 

• Vet more Ihe grieving father feels distress, 
His error greater, and his motives less; 

He finds too late, hy stooping to deceit. 

It is ourselves and not the world we cheat; 
For, though we blind if, yet we can but feel 
That we have something^evil to cojiceal; 
Nor can we by our utmost care be sure 
That we can hide the sufferings we endure.’ 
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fntrodurtory Discourse—For what purpose 
would a liliost appear?—How thcKirpose 
would be imswerwl—The Fact admitted, , 
would not Doubt.s return ?—Family Stories I 
of Ajmarilions—Story of Lady Barbara— 
Her Widowhood—Kesides with a Priest- 
His family—A favourite Boy—His Educa¬ 
tion—His Fondne.ss for thei Lady—It 
lieivnies Ix)ve—Ills Kelleotions—Ills Di'- 
claration—Her Reply—Her Relation- 
Why she must not marry a second Time- 
How warned—Tokens of the Appearance- 
The Ix)ver argues with the Lady—His 
Succe.ss—The (.’onsequenecs of it. 


The Brothers spoke of Cihosts,—a 
favourite theme 

With those who love to reason or to dream; 
And they, as greater men were wont to do, 
Felt .strong desire to think the stories true; 
Stories of spirits fn^nl, who came to prove 
To spirits bound In fiesh that yet Uiey love, 
To give them notice of the things below, 
Which we mu.st wonder how they came to 
know, 

Or known, would think of coming to ndato 
I To iTcnturos who are ln«l by unknown 
1 fate. 
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Naming,’ said Kicbarcl, ‘seems the only 
ttiing 

That would a spirit oti an errand bring: 

To turn a guilty mind from wrong to right 
A ghost might come, at least I think it might.’ 

But,’ said the Brother, ‘ if we here are 
tried, 

A spirit sent would put that law aside; 

It gives to some advantage otliers need, 

Or hurts tlie sinner should it nob succeed : 

If from the dead, said Dives, one were sent 
• n, sure the) would repent; 

But Abraham answer’d, if they now r(*ject 
Tlie guides they have, no more would that 
etiect ; 

Their doubts too obstinate for grace would 
prove, 

For wondei liardens heart.s it fails to move. 

‘ SujijHjse a sinner in iui hour of gloom, 
And let a ghost with all its horrors conip; 
From lij),s unniovetl let solemn accents How, 
Solemn his gesture he, his motion .slow ; 

Let the waved hand and threatening look 
impart 

Truth to the mind and terror to (he heart; 
And, when the form is fading to the view, 
Let the convicted man cry, “ this is true/” 

■ Alas ! how soon would doubts again in¬ 
vade 

The willing mind, and sin.s again persuade! 

I saw it—^\l^at?—I was awake, but liou ? 
Not as I am, or i should sec it now; 

It spoke, I think,-i-I thought, at least, it 
spoke,— 

And look’d alarming—yes, I felt the look. 

‘ But then in sleep those horrid forms arise, 
That the soul sees,—and we suppose, the 
eyes,— 

And the soul hears,—the senses then thrown 
by, 

She is herself the ear, herself the e)'e; 

A mistress so will free her servile race 
For their own tasks, and take herself tlie 
place: 

In sleep what forms will ductile fancy take. 
And what so common as to dream awake?’ 
On others thus do ghostly guests intrude ? 

Or why am I by such advice pursued ? 

One out of millions who exist, and why 
They know not—cannot know—ard such 
am I; 

And shall two beings of two u-orlds, to meet, 
The laws of one, perhaps of both, defeat ? 


It cannot be—But if some being lives 
Uho .such kind warning to a favourite give.s 
Let them these doubts from my dull spirit 
clear, 

And once again, expected guest! appear. 

‘ And if a second time the power comj)lied 
\Uiy IS a third, and why a fourth denied ?’ 
U hy not a u arning ghost for ever at our side ^ 
Ah, foolish being ! thou hast truth enough, 
Augmented guilt vould rise on greater j)roof • 
Blind and imperious pa.ssion disbelieves, 

Or madly scorns the warning it receives’, 

Or looks for pardon ere the ill be done,’ 
Because ’tis vain to strive our fate to .shun : 
In spite of ghosts, jwedeslined uoes would 
come, 

And warning add new terrors (o our doom, 

‘ Vet there are tales that uould remove our 
doubt, 

The whisper’d tale.s that circulate about, 

That in some noble mansion take (heir rise 
And told with .socresy and awe, surprise; 

It seems not likely people should advance, 
For falsehood’s sake, such train of circum¬ 
stance ; 

I'hen tlie ghosts bear them with a gbost-like 
grace, 

That suits the person, character, and place. 

‘ But let us something of the kind recite : 
Uhat think jou. now, of Lady Barbara’s 
spiight ? ’ 

‘ I know not what to think ; but I have 
heard 

A ghost, to warn her or advise, appear’d ; 

And that she sought a friend before she died 
To whom she might the awful fact confide, 
Who seal’d and secret should (ho storj^ keep 
Till Lady Barbara slept her final sleep, 

In that close bed, that never spirit shake.s, 
Nor ghostly visitor the sleeper wakes.’ 

‘ Yes, I can give that story, not so well 
As your old woman would the legend tell, 

But as the facts are stated ; and now hear 
IIow ghosts advise, and widows persevere.’ 


‘ When her lord died, who had so kind a 
heart, 

That any woman would have grieved to part, 
It had such influence on his widow’s mind. 
That she the pleasures of the world resign’d, 
Young as she was, and from the busy town 
Came to the quiet of a village down; 
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Not as insensible to joys, but still 
With a subdued but half-rebellious will; 

For she had pxssions warm, and feeling strong, 
With a right mind, that dreaded to be 
wrong;— 

Vet she had wealth to tie her to the place 
Where it procures delight and veils dis¬ 
grace ; 

Ves she liad beauty to engage the eye, 

A widow still In her minority; 

Vet she had merit worthy men to gain, 

And yet her hand no merit could obtain ; 
I'or, though secluded, there were trials made, 
Wlien he who soften’d most could not per¬ 
suade ; 

Awhile she hearken'd as her swain proposed, 
And then his suit with strong refusal closed. 
“’Thanks,and farewell!—givecrerlit to my 
word, 

That I shall die the widow of my lord ; 

’Tis my own will, I now prefer the .slate,— 

If mine sliould change, it Is the will of fate." 
‘Such tilings were spoken, and the hearers 
cried. 

4 

'■ ’Tis very strange,—perhaps she may be 
tried.” 

‘The lady pxst her time in taking air, 

In working, reading, charities, and prayer; 
In the last duties she received the aid 
Of an old friend, a priest, with whom she 
pray’d ; 

And to his mansion with a purpose went, 

That there should life be innocently spent; 

Vet no cold vot’re.ss of the cloister she. 

Warm her devotion, warm her charitv : 

• • 

The face the index of a feeling mind. 

And her whole conduct rational and kind. 

‘ Though rich and noble, slie was plexswl 
to slide 

Info tbe habits of her reverend guide, 

And so attended to his girls and hoys. 

She seem’d a mother in her fears and joys; 
On her they look’d with fondness, something 
check’d 

Hy lier appearance, that eng;\ged respect; 
For still she dress’d .as one of higher race. 
And her sweet smiles had dignify and grace, 
‘(iiMirge was her favourite, and it gave lior 
joy 

To indulge and to instruct the darling hoy ; 
To watch, to soothe, to check the forwarrl 
child, 

U'ho was at once affectionate and wild ; 


Happy and grateful for her tender care, 

.And pleased her thoughts and company to 
share. 

‘ George wxs a boy with spirit strong and 
high, 

With handsome face, and penetrating eye; 
O’er his broad forehead bung his locks of 
brown, 

That gave a spirit (o his boyish frow’n; 

*• .My little man,” were words that she applied 
To him, and he received with growing pride ; 
Her darling, even from his infant yeare, 

Had something touching in his smiles and 
tears; 

And in his hoyisli manners he began 
[ To show the pride that was not made for man ; 

^ I’ut it hecame the child, the mother cried, 
And the kind lady said it was not pride. 
‘George, to his cost, though sometimes to 
his praise, 

Was (piile a liero in these early days, 

And would return from heroes just as stout, 
blood inhis crimson cheek, and blood without. 

‘ ■ Wlmt! he submit to vulgar boys and low, 

I He bear an insult, he forget a blow! 

Thev call'd him Parson-let hi.s father lK*ar 
His own reproach, it was his proper care; 
lie was no parson, but he still would teach 
The hovs their manners, and vet would not 
preach.” 

‘The father, fhouglitfulof thetimeforegone, 
Was lotli to damp the spirit of his son ; 
Ttememb’ring he hinvself liad early laurels 
won ; 

Tlie mother, frighten’d, begg’d him to refrain, 
.And not his credit or his linen stain; 

M hile the kind friend so gently Mamed the 
dml, 

He smiled in tears, and wish’d her to proceed ; 
For Die hoy pleased her, and that roguish eye 
.And daring look were cause of many a sigh. 
When she had thouglit how nuich would such 
(piick t«nper try : 

And oft she felt a kind of gatherii^ gloom. 
Sad, and prophetic of tlio ills to come. 
‘Vears fil'd unmark’d; the lady taught iM) 
more 

' Tir lulopted tribe, as she was wont before; 

I but by iier help the vsehool tlie lasses sought, 
j And by the vicar's self tlie l>oy was taught; 
I Not unresisting wlien that cursed Greek 
! Ask'd so much lime for words that none will 
speak, 
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‘“What can men worse for mortal brain 
contrive 

Than thus a bard dead language to revive! 
Heav’ns, if a language once be fairly dead, 
Let it be buried, not preserved and read, 
The bane of every boy to decent station bred. 
If any good these crabbed books contain, 
Translate them well, and let them then 
remain ; 

To one huge vault convey the useless store, 
Then lose the key, and never find it more.'' 

‘Something like this thelively boy express'd, 
\^’hen Horner was his torment and his jest, 
(leorge,” said the father,can at pleasure 
seize 

The point he wishes, and with too much ease ; 
And lienee, depending on his powers and vain, 
He wastes the time that he will sigh to gain." 

•The partial widow thought the wasted days 
He w’Oiild recover, urgrxl by love and praise ; 
.Vnd thus absolved, tlie boy, with grateful 
mind, 

Repaid a love so useful and so blind ; 

Her angry words he loved, although he fear’d. 
And words not angry doubly kind appear'd. 

‘ George, then on manhood verging, felt the 
channs 

Of war, and kindled at the world’s alarms; 
Yet war was then, though sjireading wide 
and far, 

A .state of peace to what has since been war: 
’Twas then some dubious claim at sea or land, 
That placed a weapon in a warrior’s hand ; 
But in these times the causes of our strife 
Are hearth and altar, liberty and life. 
‘George, wlien from college he return’d, and 
heard 

His father’s questions, cold and shy appear’d. 
“‘Who had the honours?”—“Honour!” 
said the youth, 

“ Honour at college !—very good, in truth! ” 
“‘What hours to study did he give?”—He 
gave 

Enough to feel they made him like a slave— 
And the good vicarfound ifGeorge should rise, 

It would not be by college exercise. 

At least the time for your degree abide. 
And be ordain’d,” the man of peace replied; 
‘“Then youmaycomeandaid me while I keep, 
And watch, and shear the hereditary sheep; 
Choose then your spouse.”—That heard the 
youth, and sigh’d, 

Nor to aught else attenderl or replied. 


‘ George had of late indulgerl unusual fears 
And dangerou.s hopes: he wept unconsciotis 
tears;— 

Whether tor camp or college, well he knew 
He must at present bid his friends adieu ; 
His father, mother, sisters,—could he part 
Uith these, and feel no sorrow at his heart ? 
But from that lovely lady could lie go ? 
That fonder, fairer, dearer mother ?—No ! 
For while his father spoke, he fix’d his eye.s 
On tliat dear face, and felt a warmth arise, 

A trembling flush of joy, iliat he could i’ll 
disguise— 

Then ask’d himself from whence this growing 
bli.ss, 

This new-found joy, and all that waifs on tliis ? 
Why sinks that voice so sweetly in mine ear ? 
Wliat makes it now a livelier jov to liear ? 
Why gives that touch—Still, stilldo I retain 
The fierce delight that tingled through each 
vein— 

^^■hy at her presence with such quickne.ss flow.s 
The vital current ?—Well a lover knows. 

•O! tell me not of years,—can she be old? 
Those eyes, tho.se lips, can man unmovt'd 
behold ? 

Has time that bo.som chill'd ? are cheeks so 
rosy cold ? 

No, she is young, or I her love t’ engage 
Will grow discreet,and that will seem like age: 
But speak it not ; Heath’s equalizing arm 
Levels not surer than Love’s stronger charm. 
That bids all inequalities be gone, 

That laughs at rank, that mocks comparison. 

‘There is not young or old, if Love decrees. 
He levels orders, he confounds degrees ; 

There is not fair, or dark, or short, or tall, 

Or grave, or sprightly—Love reduces all; 
From each abundant good a portion lakes, 

And for each want a compensation makes; 
Tlien tell me not of years—Love, power 
divine, 

Takes, as he wills, from hers, and gives to 
mine. 

• And she, in truth, was lovely—Time had 
strown 

No snows on her, though he so long had flown; 
The purest damask blossom’d in her cheek. 

The eyes said all that eyes are wont to speak ; 
Her pleasing person she with care adorn’d, 

Nor arts that stay the flying graces scorn’d ; 
Nor held it wrong these graces to renew, 

Or give the fading rose its opening hue: 
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Vot f*nv tliore woro who i»co(h‘<] leijs the art 
To hide an error, or a t»racv impart. 

’ (leortje, yet a child, her laultless form ad- 
ininxl, 

And call’<l liis fotulne.ss love, as truth reqtiirtHl; 
ihil now, \shfn consrious of the secret flame. 
Ili< Ikkoiu’s p.iin, he dared not yiva* tlie name : 
Iti hiT the mother's milder passion i;rt“\v, 
'I'eiidei s1m“ was, Imt slie was placid f(M»; 
i'l'oin him the mild and lilial love was t'one, 
And a slroiii^ passion caim^ in triiim|)h on. 
“W ill she," lie cr'”<l, “this impious love 
allow ? 

And, once my mother, he my mistress now ? 
The parent-spouse? how far the thought from 
her, 

.\nd how can I the daring wish aver 
When first I s[)eak it, how w ill those dear eyes 
dleam with awaken’d horror and surprise; 
Will she not, angry and indignant, fly 
I'rom my imploring call, and hitl me die? 
Will she not shudder at the thought, and say, 
My .son ! anil lift her eyes to heaven and pray ? 
Alas ! I fear—and vet mv soul she won 
\^'hilesh^* with fond endearments call’ll meson ! 
Tlien first 1 felt —yet knew that I w;us wrong— 
This hop!*, at onc(‘ so guilty and so strong : 
Slie gave I feel it now—a mother’s kiss, 
And (|ui<'klv fanev took a holder hlivs; 

Ihit hid the luirning hlush, for fe.ir that eye 
Sliould see the transport, and the hliss deny : 
0 ! when she knows the purpose I conceal, 
When my fond wishes fo her bosom steal. 
Mow will Ihe angel fear? Ilow will the 
woman feel ? 

*“ And yet perliapsthisiTistant,whileIspeak, 
.'^he knows tlie pain I feel, the cure 1 seek ; 
belter than I slie may my feelings know, 
And nurse the passion thatshedares not show: 
Mhe reads flu* look,—and sure my eyes have 
shown 

To her the power and triumph of her own,— 
Am! in maternal love she veils Ihe flame 
Tliat she will heal with joy, yet hear with 
shame. 

‘ "Come, let me then—noinoreason—reveal 
The daring hope, and for her favour kneel; 
l.et me in ardent .speivh my meanings dress, 
And, while I mourn Ihe fault, my love confess; 
And, oiiceconfe.ss’d.no more that hope resign, 
For she or misery henceforth must be mine. 

‘ ‘‘()! what confusion shall I see advance 
On that dear face, responsive to my glance! 


.Sure she can love! 

In fact, the youth was right; 
She could, but love wius dreadful in her sight; 
Love like a spintre in her view appear'd. 

The nearer he apiiroach’d the more she fear’d. 
•But knew she. then, this dreaded love? 
She guess’d 

That he had guilt —she knew he had not rest: 
She saw a fear that slu* could ill define, 

.\nd nameless terrors in his looks combine: 

It is a state that cannot long endure, 

And yet both juirtics dreadiHl to be sure. 

‘ All views were past of prii-stliood and a 
gown, 

Ccorge, fix’d on glory, now preparcrl for town ; 
But first his mighty hazard must be run, 

And more than glory either lost or won : 

Vet, what w;utglory? Could he win that heart 
And gain that hand, what cause was there to 
part ? 

Her love alTordixl all that life allonls— 
Honour and fame were pbantasii's and words ! 

• But he must see her—She alone was seen 
In the .still evening of a day serene; 

In the deep shade beyond the garden walk 
They met, and talking, cerrseil and fear’d to 
talk ; 

.\t length she spoke of parent’s love,—and 
now 

He hazards all—" No parent, lady, thou 
None, none to me! but looks so fond and 
mild 

Would well bix'orne the ])areni of my child.” 
■J'he gasp'd for breath—then sat as ono 
nsolvisl 

On some high act, and then the means 
revolvixl. 

“‘It cannot be, my Oeorge, my child, my 
i son! 

The thought is misery!—Guilt and misery 
shun: 

Far from us both be .such design, O, far I 
Let it not pain us at the awful bar, 

Where souls are triixl, where known the 
mother’s part 

That 1 sustain, and all of either heart. 

'" To wed w ith thee 1 must all shame elLice, 
And part with female dignity and gniw: 
^Vas I not told, hy one who knew .so web 
This rebel heart, that it must not n'bel ? 
Were I not warn’il, yet Beikion’s voice would 

ory, 

‘ Betreat, resolve, and from the danger lly ! * 
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If Reason spoke not, yet would woman’s pride 
A woman’s will by better counsel guide; 
And should both Pride and Prudence plead 


i?o shall ho cease, and I in peace shall live—” 
iiighing she spoke—" that widowhood can 
give! ” 


in vain, 

There is a warning that must still remain, 
And, though the heart rebelPd, would ever crv 
‘ Refrain.’ ” 

‘ Ileheard, hegrieved—so check’d, the eager 
youth 

Dared not again repeat th’ offensive truth, 

But stopp’d, and fix’d on that IovckI face an 

eve 

% 

Of pleading passion, trembling to reply; 

And that reply was hurried, was express’d 
With bursts of sorrow from a troubled breast ; 
He could not yet forbear the tender suit, 
Vetdaretl not speak—his eloquence was mute. 
But though awhile in silence he supprest 
The pleading voice, and bade his passion rest, 
Yet in each motion, in each varying look, 

In every tender glance, that passion spoke.— 
Woids find, ere I'^ng, a passage; and once 
more 

lie warmly urges what he urged before; 

He feels acutely, and he thinks, of course. 
That M hat he feels his language will enforce; 
Flame will to llame give birtli, and fire (o fire. 
And so from heart to heart is caught desire; 
Ho wonders how a gentle mind so long 
Resists the jileading of a love so strong— 

" And can that heart,” he cries, '• that face 
belie, 

And know no softness? Will it yet deny ? 

‘ " I tell thee, (ieorge, a.s I have told before, 

I feel a motlier’s love, and fwl no more; 

A ciiild I bore thee in iny arms, and how 
Coultl I—ilid prudence yield—receive thee 
now ? ” 

‘At her remonstrance hope revived, for oft 
Ho found her words seven*, her accents soft ; 
In eyes that threaten’d tears of pity stood, 
And truthshemadeas gracious as she could;— 
But, when she found the dangerous voulh 
would seek 

His peace alone, and still his wishes s))eak, 
Fearful she grew, that, opening thus his heart, 
He miglit to hers a dangerous warmth irnj)art: 
All her objections slight to him appear’d,— 
But one she had, and now it must be beard. 
‘‘‘Yes, it must be! and he shall under¬ 
stand 

What powers, (hat are noi of the world, 
conimand ; 


Then to her lover turn’d, and gravely said, 
" Let due attention to my words he paid : 
Meet me to-morrow, and resolve t’ obey ; ” 
Then named the hour and place, and went 
her wav. 

‘Before (hat hour, or moved by spirit vain 
Of woman’s wi^ll to triuinpli and coni|)lain, 
She had his parenU summon’d, and liad shown 
Their son’s strong wishes, nor conceal’d her 
ow n : 

And do you give,” she said,“a parent’s aid 
To make the youth of his strange love afraid ; 
And, be it sin or not, be all tlie shatiie dis¬ 
play’d.” 

‘The good old pastor wonder’d, seem’d to 
grieve, 

And look’d su.spicious on this cliild of Kve: 
He judged his boy, though wild, had never 
darwl 

To talk of love, had not rebuke been sj)ared; 
But he replied, in mild and tender tone, 

•’ It is not sin, and therefore .sliarne has none.” 

‘The different ages of the i)air he knew, 
And quite as well their different fortunes too ; 
A meek, just man ; hut dilTereuce in his sight 
That made the match unequal made it right: 
His son, his friend united, and become 

Ofhisownhearth—the conifortsof his home— 

^\'as it so wrong ? Perhaps it was her pride* 
That felt tIiedi.stance,andtheyouthdeni(‘<l ? ’ 
'The blushing widow Iieard, and .'she retired, 
.Musing on wliat her aticient friend desired ; 
.''he could not, tlierefore, to the youth com- 
I l.iin, 

That his good father wish’d liim to refrain ; 
.'She could not add, “Your parents, Ueorge, 
obey, 

They will your absence ”—no such will had 
thev. 

‘ Now, in th’ai»pointt*tl minute met tin* pair, 
Foredoom’d to meet: George made (he 
lover’s prayer,— 

That was heard kindly; then the lady tried 
For a calm spirit, felt it, and replied. 

George, that I love thee why should I 
suppress ? 

For ’tis a love (hat virtue may profess— 
Parental,—frown not,—tender, fix’d, sincere ; 
Thou art for dearer ties bv much too dear. 

♦ J 

And nearer iiuistnot be, thou art so very near: 
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Nay, (Jo not reason, prudence, pride agree, 
Oiir v(‘ry feelings, tl»at it must not be? 

Nay, look nof so, ! slum the task no more, 
Hut will to thee thy better self restore. 

Then hear, and hope not; to the tale 1 tell 
Attend ! obey me, and let all be well. 
l>ove is forbad to me, and thou wilt find 
All Ihy too ardent views must be resign’d : 
Tlien from Ihy basom all such thoughts 
removi*. 

And spare the curse of interdicted love. 

’ “ If doubts at lirst assail thee, wait awhile. 
Nor mock my siulness with satiric smile; 
I’or, if not much of other worlds we know. 
Nor how a spirit speaks in this below, 

.''till tliere is speech and intercourse; and rjow 
'I'lie tnith of what I tell I first avow, 

I'ruc will I b(‘ in all, and be attentive thou. 


Iwa.sa UalclilTe.taughtandtrain’d to live 
In all the pride that ancestry can give; 

.My only brother, when our mother duxi, 
I’iH'd the d(“ar ollices of friend and guide; 
My father early taught us all he dared, 

.\nd for his bolder llights our minds prepared : 
He read the works of deists, every book 
^•*rum crabbed Ilobbtvs to courtly Boling- 
broke ; 

.\nd when we understood not, he would cry, 

■ l,el the expri'.ssions in your memory lie, 
riu‘ light will soon break in, and you will And 
Rest for your spirits,and be strong of mind!’ 

■■ .Mas ! however strong, however weak, 
I'he rest was .something we had still to .seek 1 
•He I night ns dill ios of no arduous kind, 
111 " easy morals of the doubtful mind ; 

He h.ule us all our childish fears control, 
.\nJ drive the nurse and grandain fi“om the 
soul; 

'I'old us the word of (lO.l was all we saw, 
.\nd llial the law of nature was his law ; 
This law of nature we might lind ahsIruM', 
Hut gain sullieient for our common use. 

• I bus, by persu;u^ion,wo our duties learn‘d, 
And Wi'n* but little in tlie cause concern'd. 
We lived in peace, in inlelleelual ea.se, 

.\ml llioiiglit lliatvirtuewas thewayto please, 
.\ii(l pure morality the keeping free 
1 roni all the stains of vulgar villany. 

■ ■ Hut Hil liard, dear enthusiast ! sliuimV 
lepioacli, 

He let no stain upon his name encioacli; 


But fled the hated vice, was kind and just, 
That all must love him, and that all might 
trust. 

* '* Free, sad discourse wa.s ours; we often 
sigh’d 

To think we could nof in some truths confide : 
Our father’s final words gave no content, 

We found not what his self-reliance meant: 
To (ix our faith some grave relations sought, 
Doctrines and creeds of various kind lliey 
brought, 

And we as children heard what they as doctors 
tauglit. 

‘ Some to the priest referr’d us, in whose 
hook 

No unbeliever could resisting look ; 

Others to some great preacher’s, who could 
tame 

Tile fiercest mind, and set the cold on flame ; 
For him no rival in disjmto was found 
Wliom he could not confute or not confound. 
Some mystics told us of the sign and seal, 
.\nd what (he spirit would in time revc'a), 

If we had gnice to wait, if we had hearts U) 
f(*ci: 

Others, to re;v.son trusting, said, believe 
As she dinvts, and what she proves receive; 
While many told us, it is all but guess, 
J^tick to your church, and calmly acquiesce, 
Thu.s, doubting, wearied, hurried, ami per¬ 
plex'd, 

This world was lost in thinking of the next : 
When spoke my brother—* From my soul 
1 hale 


This clash of thought, 
state; 


this ever doubting 


I’or ever seeking certainlv, vet blind 
In our research, and puzzlcxl when wo lind. 

* “ ” ('ould not some spirit, in its kindncs.s, 
steal 

Hack loour world, and somedear I ruth reveal ? 


Say there is danger,—if it could In* done, 
Sure one would venture,—! would be the one; 
.And when a spirit—much as spirits might— 
I would to lhet‘ communicate my light! ’ 

■ “ I sought mv daring brother to oppose, 
Hut awful gladness in mv l*a>om rose: 

I fear'd my wislu's ; but through all my franw 
bold and elevating terror came: 

^ et with l^is^embling prudence 1 ropliixl, 

• Know w e the laws that may be thus defied'? 
Should the fnx' spirit to tb' embodied tell 
, The precious six-nM, would it not rtT'e!’? ’ 
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Vet while I spoke I felt a pleasing glow 
Suffuse my cheek at wliat I long’d to know; 
And I, like Eve transgressing, grew more bold, 
And wish’d to hear a spirit and behold. 

‘ ‘ I have no friend,’ said he, ‘ to not one 

man 

Can I appear; but, love ! to thee I can : 

Who first shall die ’-1 wept, but—* I 

agree 

To all thou say’st, dear Richard! and would 
be 

The first to wing ni}* way, and bring my news 
to thee.’ 

‘ ‘‘ Long we conversed, but not till we per¬ 
ceived 

A gathering gloom—Our freedom gain’d, ue 
grieved ; 

Above the vulgar, as we judged, in mind, 
Below in peace, more sad as more refined; 
’Twas joy, ’twas sin—Offenders at the time, 
We felt the hurried pleasures of our crime 
With pain that crime creates, and this in 
both— 

Our mind united as the stiongest oath. 

0, my dear George! in ceasing to obey, 
Misery and trouble meet us in our way ! 

I felt as one intruding in a scene 
M’here none should be, where none had ever 
been; 

Like our first parent, I was new to sin. 

But plainly felt its sufferings begin : 

In nightly dreams I walk'd on soil unsound, 
And in my day-dreams endless error found. 

* “ With this dear brother I was doom'd to 
part, 

Who, with an husband, shared an troubled 
heart: 

My lord I honour’d ; but I never proved 
The nuuld’ning joy, the boast of some uho 
loved : 


‘“Onenightlsleptnot, but I courted sleep, 
And forced my thoughts on tracks tliey could 
; not keep; 

Till nature, wearied in the strife, reposed, 
And deep forgetfulness my wanderings closed, 
i ‘ “My lord wasabsent—distant from the bed 

I A pendent lamp its soften’d lustre shed ; 

• But there was light that chased away the 
gloom, 

.And brought to view each object in the room ; 
These I observed ere yet I sunk in sleep, 
That, if disturb’d not, bad been long and deep. 

* ■' I was awaken’d by some being nigh. 

It seem’d some voice, and gave a timid cry,— 
M'hen sounds, that I describe not, slowly 
broke 

On my attention-‘Be composed, and 

look I ’— 

I strove, and I succeeded ; look’d with awe, 
But yet with firmness, and my brother saw. 
‘ “ George, why that smile ?—By all that 
God has done, 

By the great Spirit, by the blessed Son, 

By the one holy Three, by the thrice holy One, 
I saw my brother,—saw him by my bed, 
And every doubt in full conviction fled !— 
It was his own mild spirit—He awhile 
Waited my calmness with benignant smile ; 
So softly shines the veiled sun, till past 
The cloud, and light uj.on the world is cast : 
That look composed and soften'd I survey’d, 
.And met the glance fraternal less afraid ; 
Though in those looks was something of 
command, 

.And traits of what I fear’d to understand. 

‘ “ Then spoke the spirit—George, I pray, 
attend— 

‘ First let all doubts of thy religion end— 
'I'he word reveal’d is true: inquire no more, 
Believe in meekness, and with thanks adore : 


It was a marriage that our friends profess’d ^ Thy priest attend, but not in all rely, 
Would be most happy, and I acquiesced ; j And to objectors seek for no reply : 

And we were happy, for our love was calm, Truth, doubt, and error, will be mix’d below— 
Not life’s delicious essence, but its balm. Be thou content the greater truths to know, 

‘ “My brother left us,—dear, unhappy boy! And in obedience rest thee-For thy life 

He never seem’d to taste of eartlily joy, Thou needest counsel—now a happy wife, 
Never to live on earth, but ever strove ! A widow soon ! and then, my sister, then 

To gain some tidings of a world above. ^ Thinknotof marriage,thinknomoreofmen;— 

‘ “ Farted from him, I found no more to ; Life will have comforts; thou wilt much enjoy 
please, Of moderate good, then do not this destroy ; 

Ease was my object, and I dwelt in ease; j Fear much, and no more; by passion 1^, 
And thus in quiet, not perhaps content, | Shouldst thou again ’—Art thou attending ? 
A year in wedlock, luigering time ! was ^pent. I —wed. 
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('are in thy ways will growl, and anguish 
haunt thv bed : 

A brother’s warning on thy heart engrave: 
Tliou art a mistrt'ss—then be not a slave! 
I'liouldst thou again tliat hand in fondness 
give, 

What life of misery art tlmu doom’d to live! 
How wilt thou weep, lament, implore, com- 
I)lain ! 

Ht)w wilt thou m<‘et derision and di.sdain ! 
And pray to heaven in doubt, and kneel to 


man m vain ! 

I lion read'st of woes to tender bosoms sent— 
Thine shall with tenfold agony be rent; 
Increase of anguish shall ncw’years bestow, 
J’ain shall on thought and grief on reason 
grow, 

And this th’ advice I give increase the ill 
I shou.’ 


( U < 


A second marriage!—No!—by all that’s 
dear! ’ 


f cried aloud—Tin- spirit bade me hear. 

““Th< re will be trial,—how I must not say, 
I'erhaps 1 cannot-listen, ami obey !— 
hree is thy will—tli’ event I eannot see, 
Idstinctly eannot, hut thy will is free: 

‘ "Hie. weep not, sister,—spirits can hut guess, 
And not ordain—hut do not wed distress; 
Tor who \.oul(l nishly venture on a snare ? ’ 
I swear I ’ I answer’d.—’ No, thou must 
not swear,’ 

He said, or I h:id sworn ; hut still the vow 
Was p.-vst, wiis in my mind, and there is now : 
Never! O. never!-Why that sullen air ? 
Think’st thou—ungenerous !—I would wed 
despair ? 

Wiisitnotloldmethus:-'—amithenlerieil, 
Art thou ill hli.ss.'^’—hut nothing he replied, 
Save of my fate, for that he came to show, 
Nor of aught else permitted mo to know. 

’ ” • Forewarn’d, forearm thee, and thy 
way pursin'. 

Safe, if thou uiif, not llow’ry—now, adieu ! ’ 

^•w, go not thus,’ I cried, ‘ for this 
Mill seem 


I he work of sleep, a mere impre.ssive dream • 
Clive me some token, that I may indeed 
From the suggestion.s of my doubts be freed ! ’ 
““ he this a token—ere the week he fled 
Shall tidings greet thee from the newly dead.’ 

Nay, but,’ I said, uith courage not my 
own, 

0 ! be some signal of I by presence shown ; 


Let not this visit witli the rising day 
Pass, and he nieltiHl like a dream away.’ 

““0, woman! woman! ever anxious still 
To gain the knowledge, not to curb tlie will! 
Have I not promised?—Child of sin, attend— 
Make not a lying spirit of thy friend : 

Give me thy hand ! ’-1 gave it, for my soul 

W;ks now grown ardent, and al-ove control; 
Fagur I stretch’d it forth, ami felt the hold 
Of shadowy fingers, more than icy cold : 

A nameless ])ressurc on my wrist made, 
And instant vanish’d the beloved shade! 
^Strange it will seem, but, ere the morning 
came, 

I slept, nor felt disorder in my frame: 

Then came a dream—I saw my father’.s shade, 
hut not with awe like that my brother’s made; 
.\nd he began—‘ \\ hat I made a convert, 
child ? 

Have they my favourite by their creed be¬ 
guiled ? 

Thy hrolher’s weakness I could well forwee, 
hut had, my girl, more conlidoncoin thee: 
Art thou, indeed, before their ark to bow? 

I srnihxl before, but I am angry now: 

Thee will they hind by threats, and thou wilt 
shake 

At t;.los of terror that the misert'aiiU make: 
hetween the bigot and enthusiast le<l, 

Thou liast a ivorlil of miseries to dread : 
Think for thyself, nor let (he knaves or fwls 
Uob thee of reason, and |)re.scTibe thee niles.’ 
Soon as I woke, ami could iny thoughts 
collect. 


Uhal can I think, 1 era'll, or what rejivt? 
\\as it my brother? .\iil mo, power ilivino! 
Have I not .seen him, left he not a sign ? 

Hid I not then the placid fi'aluri'S trace 
That now remain—the air, the eye, tlie face ? 
And then my father—but how dillerent seem 
riu'se visitations—this, indeed, a dream I 
‘“Then for that token on my wrist—’tls 
here, 

Ami very slight to you it imi.st appear; 
Here, 111 withdraw the bracelet—’tisasjicck! 
No more! but ’tis upon my life a clieck.”— 
^ ‘ ” 0 ! lovely all, and like its sister arm I 
C all lliis a cluvk, dear lady ? 'tis a charm— 
A slight, an accidental mark—no more’’ 
■'flight as it is, it was not there before: 
'I’lien was there weakness, and I bound it- 
Nay ! 


14 


I liis is infringement—take those lij 


>s aw ay! 
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V‘On tbefourtbdaycaiue letters,andlcried, 
Kichard is dead, and named the day he died ; 
A proof of knowledge, true ! but one, alas ! 
of pride. 

The signs to rne were brought, and notmy lord, 
Hut 1 impatient waited not the word ; 

And njuch he marvell’d, reading of the night 
In which th’ immortal spirit took its flight. 

^ ‘ Yes ! I beheld my brother at my bed. 
The hour he died ! the instant he was dead— 
His presence now I see! now trace him as 
he fled. 

‘ •' Ah ! fly me, George, in very pity, fly ; 
Thee I reject, but yield thee reasons why ; 
Our fate forbids,—the counsel heaven has sent 
W’e must adopt, or grievously repent; 

And I adopt”-George humbly bow'd, and 

sigh’d. 

But, lost in thought, he look’d not nor replied; 
Vet feebly utter’d in his sad adieu, 

“ I must not doubt thy truth, but perish if 
thou’rt true.” 

‘ But when he thought alone, his terror gone 
Of the strange story, better views came on. 

••'Kay, my enfeebled heart, be notdismay’d! 

A boy again, am I of ghosts afraid ? 

Does she believe it ? Say she does believe, 

Is she not born of error and of Eve ? 

0 ! there is lively hope 1 may the cau.se 
retrieve.” 

‘ “ ‘If you re-wed,’ ei;claim’d the Ghost— 
For what 

Puts he the case, if marry she will not ? 

He knows her fate—but what am I about ? 
Do I believe?—’tis certain I have doubt, 

And so has she,—what therefore will she do ? 
She tile predicted fortune will pursue, 

And by th’ event will judge if her strange 
dream wa.s true; 

The strong temptation to her thought applied 
^\ill gain new strength, and will not be 
denied; 

1 lie very threat gainst the thing we love 
\\ill the ve.v’d spirit to resistance move; 

With vows to virtue weakness will begin, 

And fears of sinning let in thoughts of sin.” 
‘Strong in her sense of weakness, now with¬ 
drew 

The cautious lady from the lover’s view ; 

But she perceived the looks of all were 
changed,— j 

Her kind old friends grew peevish and 
estranged; 1 


OR, THE GHOST 

I A fretful spirit reign’d, and discontent 
, From room to room in sullen silence went ; 
And the kind widow was distre.ss’d at heart 
To think that she no comfort could impart: 
'•But he willgo, ’8hesaid, “and he will strive 
In fields of glorious energy to drive 
Love from his bosom—Yes, I then ma}’ stav, 
And all will thank me on a future day.” 

' 5>o judged the lady, nor aj)pear’d to grieve. 

, Till the young soldier came to take his leave; 

' But not of all assembled—No ! he found 
His gentle sisters all in sorrow drown’d ; 
Uith niany a shaken hand, and many a kiss. 
He cri^, “ Farew ell! a solemn business this ; 
Nay, Susan, Sophy !—heaven and earth, im' 
dear.s! 

I am a soldier—What do I with tears ? ” 

‘He sought his parentsthey togethcj' 
walk’d. 

And of their son, his views and dangers, talk’d; 
They knew not how to blame their friend, 
but still 

They murmur’d, “She may save us if she will; 

ere not these vision's working in her mind 
Strange things—’tis in her nature to be kind.” 
■Their son appear’d—He sooth’d them, and 
was bless’d, 

But still the fondness of his soul confess’d— 
And where the lady ?—To her rooin retired ! 
Now show, dear son, the courage she required- 
‘ George bow'd in silence, trying for assent 
To his hard fate, and to his trial went: 

Fond, but yet fix’d, he found her in her room ; 
Firm, and yet fearful, she beheld him come: 
Nor sought he favour now—No! he w ould 
meet his doom. 

‘ ” Farewell! and, Madam, I beseech you 
pray 

That this sad spirit soon may pass away ; 
That sword or ball would to the dust restore 
This body, that the soul may grieve no more 

For love rejected-0! that I could quit 

The life I loathe, who am for nothing fit, 

No, not to die! ”-“ Unhappy, wilt thou 

make 

The house all wretched for thy passion’s 
sake ? 

And most its grieving object ? ” 

” Grieving ?—No I 

Or as a conqueror mourns a dying foe, 

That makes his triumph sure-Couldst 

thou dejjlore 

The evil done, the p.iin would be no more 
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!Uit an ac''urscd dream has sled’d thy breast, 
.'lid all tlie woman in thy soul supprj'ss’d.”— 

' " 0 ! it w;is vision, (•I'ori'f ; a vision true 
As ev(‘r st’or or holy prophet knew.”— 
‘••Canspirit.s,lady,tlioui'litheyini<'ht alarm, 
Make an impression on that lovely arm? 

A little cold the cause, a little heat, 

Or vein minute, or artery’s morbid beat, 
liven beauty thesi‘ admit.”— 

” I did behold 

My brother's form.” — 

■ Vos, so thy I'anoy told. 
When in the mornini» she her work survey'd. 
And call'd the doubtful iiHMUory to her aid.”— 
N.IV, think! the nii'ht he died—the very 
niL'ht I ”— 

” —’'Pis V(“ry true, and .so pc'ri’hance he inittht, 
Ihit in thv mind -not, ladv, in thv .sieht ! 
'I'hou uei t not well; forms delicately made 
'I'liese dreams and fancies e.usily invade ; 

'I'he minil and body feel the slow di.sea.se. 

And dreams ar»“ what the troubled fatiev 
seivs.”— 

■ ■• ()! but how strahoe that all should bo 
combined ! ”— 

” True; but such combinations we may find; 

A dream’s predicted number ^'ain’d a prize, 

Vet drearas make no imjiression on the wise, 

Though some chance good, some lucky gain 

mav rise.” 

% 

” 0 ! but those words, that voice so trulv 
known ! ”- 

” No doubt, dear lady, they were all thine own; 
Memory for thee thybrother’s form portray'il; 
It was Iby fear the awful warning made: 
Thy former doubt.s of a religious kind 
Account forall these wanderings of themind.” 

* " Ilut then, how dilTerent when my father 

came, 

These could not in their nature bethesame? ”— 

* ” Vos, all are dreams; but some as we 

awake 

I'ly off at once, and no imj>roivsion make; 
Others are fell, and ere they (juit the brain 
Make such impre.ssion that they come again ; 
As lialf familiar thoughts, and half unknown, 
And scarcely rccollectisl as our own ; 

Tor half a day abide some vulgar dreauLs, 
Andgiveourgrandamsan<lour nurses tliemes; 
Others, more strong, ut>iding ligurovS draw 
llpon the brain, and wo a.ssert ‘ I saw; ’ 
And then the fancy on the organs place 
A powerful likeness of a form and face. 


‘ “ Vet more—in some strong passion’s 
troubliHl reign, 

Or wluMi the fever'd blood intlanies the brain, 

.Vt oaee tlie outward and the inward oyo 
The real object and the faiicit“<l spy ; 

The eye is open, and the sense is true. 

And therefore they the outward object view ; 
Hut while the real sense is ti.K'd on these. 

The power within its own creation sees; 

And these, when iningKsI in the mind, create 
Tliose striking visions which our dreamers 
sta'e; 

For knowing tliat is true tnat met the sight, 
'i'hey think the jmlgment of the fancy 
right;- 

Vour fre(|uent talk of dreams hi\s made me 
turn 

.My mind on them, ami these the fact.s I learn. 

‘ '• Or .should you sav, 'I is nut in us to take 
lleeil in both ways, to sleep and be awake, 
Perhaps the things by eve and miml survey’d 
Are in their (piiek alternate elTorts made; 

For by this mixture uf tlie truth, the dream 
W ill ill the morning fre.sli and vivid seem. 

‘ '• Dreams arc like portraits, and we find 
they jiloase 

Hocause they are confess’d resemblances; 

Hut those strange night-mare visions wo 
compare 

To waxen figures—tliey too real are, 

Too mueh a very truth, and an* so just 
To life and death, they pain us or (lisgusfi 
‘ “ lienee from your mind these idle visions 
shake, 

And 0 ! mv love, to hapjuness awake ! '’— 

‘ ” It irus a warning, tempter ! from tho 
dead ; 

And, Winkling thee, I sliould to misery 
wrti! 

‘ ” False and injurious ! What! unjust to 
thw ? 

0 ! hoar the vows of l.ove—it cannot be; 
What, 1 forbear to bless tlici’—1 fori'go 
Tliat first great bles-^ing of existence? No! 
Did every ghost that terror saw arise 
Willi Mub pmliclion, 1 .should say it lies; 
Hut none there are—a mighty gulf betweim 
Hides (he ideal world from objivts seen; 

^Ve know not where imboilii'il spirits dwell, 
Hut tills we know, they are invisible;— 

Vet I have one that fain would dwell with 
t bee, 

And always with thy purer spirit be.”— 
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‘ “ 0 ! leave me, George ! 

" To take tlie field, and die, 
So leave thee, lady ? Ves, I will comply ; 
Thou art too far above me—Ghosts withstand 
My hopes in vain, but riches guard thy hand, 
For I am poor—affection and an heart 
To thee devoted, I but these impart: 

Then bid me go, I will thy words obey. 

Cut let not visions drive thy friend away.”_ 

‘ “ Hear me, Oh ! hear me—Shall I wed mv 
son ? 

“ I am in fondness and obedience one ; 

And I will reverence, honour, love, adore, 

Ce all that fondest sons can be—and more; 
And shall tliy son, if such he be, proceed 
To fierce encounters, and in battle bleed ? 

No ; thou canst weep ! ”— 

” 0 ! leave me, I entreat; 
Leave me a moment—we shall quickly 
meet.”— 

‘ “ No ! here Ikncol, a beggar atthy feet.”— 
He said, and knelt—with accents, softer still, 
He woo’d the weakness of a failing will. 

And erring judgment—took her band, and 
cried, 

“ Withdraw it not!—0 ! let it thus abide, 
riedge of thy Iov(>—upon thy act depend 
My joy, my hope,—thus they begin or end ! 

Withdraw it not.”-He saw her looks 

express’d 

Favour and grace—the hand was firmer 
press’d ;— 

Signs of opposing fear no more were shown. 
And, as he press’d, he felt it was his own. 
‘Soon through the house was known the 
glad assent. 

The night so dreaded was in comfort .spent; 
War was no more, the destined knot wjis tied. 
And the fond widow made a fearful bride. 


^ ‘Let mortal frailty judge how mortals frail 
Thus in their strongest resolutions fail, 

And though we blame, our pity will prevail. 
‘ Yet, wi th that Ghost—for so she though t— 
in view I 

^Vhen she believed that all he told was true; 
\Vhen every threat was to her mind recall’d’ 
Till it became affrighten’d and appall’d ; 
WHion Reason pleaded, think! forbear! 
refrain ! 

And when, though trifling, stood that mystic 
stain, 


Predictions, warnings, tlireats, were present 
all in vain. 

Th exulting youth a mighty conqueror 
rose, 

And w'ho hereafter shall his will oppose? 

‘ Such is our tale ; but we must yet at tend 
Our weak, kind widow to her journey’s end ; 
Upon her death-bed laid, confessing to a 
friend 

Her full belief, for to the hour .she died 

This she profess’d-“ Tlie truth I must not 

hide. 

It was my brother’s form, and in the ni^ht 
he died ; 

In sorrow and in shame ha.s i)a.ss’d my time, 
All I have suffer’d follow from my crime; 

I sinn’d with warning—when I gave my hand 
A power within said, urgently,—^^■i^l,stand ! 
And I resisted—0 ! my God, what sliame, 

U hat years of torment from that frailty came; 
That husband-son !—I will my fault review ; 
U hat did he not that men or monsters do ? 
His day of Jove, a brief autumnal day, 

Ev’n in its dawning hasten’d to decay; 
Doom’d from our odious union to behold 
How cold he gre^v, and then how worse than 
cold; 

Eager he sought me, eagerly to shun, 

Kneeling he woo’d me, but he scorn’d me, 
won ; 

The tears ho cau.sed served only to provoke 
His wicked insult o’er the heart be broke; 

My fond compliance served him for a jest, 

And sharpen’d scorn-‘ I ought to be 

distress’d ; 

Why did I not with my chaste ghost comply ? ’ 

And with upbraiding scorn he told me why;_ 

0 ! there was gro.ssness in his soul; his mind 
Could not be raised, nor soften’d, nor re¬ 
fined. 

‘ “ Twice he departed in his rage, and went 
I know not where, nor how his days were 
spent; 

Twice he return’d a sutipliant wretch, ami 
craved, 

.Mean as profuse, the trifle I had saved. 

‘ “ I have liad wounds, and some that never 
heal, 

What bodies suffer, and what spirits feel; 

But lie is gone who gave (hem, he is fled 
To his account! and my revenge is dead— 

Yet is it duty, though with shame, to give 
My sex a lesson—let my story live; 
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For if no gliost llic promised visit jiiiid, 

Wivs a deep and fitrong impression nuido, 

I hat wisdom had approved, and prudence 

liad ohev'd : 

% 

Hut from another world Ihat warning came, 
Anil 0 I ill this lie ended all my shame ! 

• •• Like the lirst heinc of my sex 1 fell, 
lempled. and with the tempter doom’d to 
dwell — 

He W'jis the niasler-liend, and where he reign’d 


‘This was her liist, for she described no 
more 

The ratikling feelings of a mind so sore, 

But diiHl in peace.—One moral let us 
draw — 

Be it a 2 ho>t or not the lady saw — 

‘ If our (lis< relion tells us how to live, 

We need no ghost a helping hand to 
1 give; 

But if discretion cannot us restrain, 

I It then appears a ghost would come in 
vain.’ 


BOOK XVII. THE WIDOW 


'I lie morning Walk —\'illage Scenery—The 
Widow’s dwelling -llur Story related—The 
lirst llnstiaiul—His Indulgence—Its (’on* 
setpirnce -Dies—The second - His An- 
tlioritv—Its LtTccts —His Death—A third 
Hnshand -Determinately indulgi'tit—He 

dies also—Tlie Widow's Betiromeiit. 


Un’nuin one morning—it w:vs custom 
now— I 

Walk’tl and conversed with lahourers at the 
plough, I 

With thnishers hastening to their daily task, 
\Vilh woo linen resting o’er the enlivening 
fl;usk, 

And with the shepherd, watchful of his fold 
Beneath the hill, and pacing in the cold : 
Further afield he sometimes would proceed, 
And take a pith wherever it might lead. 

It led him far ahout to Wickham Green, 
Where stood the mansion of the village queen; 
Her garilen yet its wintry blossoms boro, 

And roses graced the windows and the door— 
Tliat lasting kind, that through the varying 
ye.ir 

Or in the bud or in the bloom apjioar; 

Ail tloaers that now the gloomv davs adorn 
Ho^l'On the view,and smiled upon tliat morn: 
Bichard a damsel at the window spiwl, 

\\'ho kindly drew a useless veil aside, 

And show’d a lady who was sitting hy, 

So pensive, that he almost heard lier sigh : 
Full many years she could, no question, tell. 
But in her mourning look'd exircmelv well. 

‘In I mill,'said Hichard,whenhetoldal night 
His tale to George, ‘ it wius a pleasant sight ; 


’ She look’d like one w ho could, in tender tone, 

' Say, “ Will you let a lady sigh alone ? 

See ! Time has touch'd me gently in his race, 
And left no odious furrows in iny face; 

Sec, too, this house and garden, neat and 
trim, 

Kept for its master-Will you stand for 

him?” 

‘ Say this is vain and foolish if you please, 
But I believe her thoughts resembled these: 

*• Come! ” said her looks, “ and we will 
kindly take 

The visit kindness promptixl you to make.” 
And I was sorry Ihat so much good play 
Of eye and attitude were thrown away 
On one who has his lot, on one who had his 
day.’ 

‘ Your pity, brother,’ George, with smile, 
replii'd, 

• You may dismiss, and with it send your 
pride: 

No nee<i of pity, when the gentle dame 
Has thrice resign’d and rcassumed her name; 
And be not proud—for, though it might be 
thine, 

i :^h3 would that band to humbler men resign. 
‘ Young slie is not,—it would be passing 
strange 

If a young beauty thrice her name should 
change: 

Yes! she has years bevond vour reckoning 

• » « 

swu -- 

J'lniles and a window years and wrinkles 

% 

sKnN'u ; 

But >he, in fad, has Ihat which may command 
The warm admirer and the willing hand: 
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What is her fortune we are left (o guess, 

Hut good the sign—slie does not much 
profess; 

Poor she is not,—and there is that in her 
Tliat easy men to strength of mind prefer; 
JShe may be made, with little care and skill, 
Yielding her own, t’ adopt an husband’s will: 
^^■omon there are, who if a man Will take 
Tile helm and steer—will no resistance make ; 
Who, if neglected, will the power assume, 
And then what wonder if the shipwTeck come? 

'Qucensthey \^ill beif man allow tbemeans, 
And give the power to these domestic queens; 
Whom, if he rightly trains, he may create 
And make obedient members of bis state.’ 

• Harriet at school was very much the same 
As other misses, and so hotne she came, 

Like other ladies, there to live and learn. 

To wait her season, and to lake her turn. 

’ Their husbands maids as priests their 
livings gain, 

Tlie best, (liey find, are hardest to obtain ; 
On those tliat olTer both awhile debate— 

“• I need not take it, it is not so late; 

Better will come if we will longer stay, 

And strive (o put ourselves in fortune’s way: ” 
And thus tliey wait, till many years are past, 
I'or M hat come.s slowly—/n/f it omes at last. 

• Harriet was wt^ddetl,—but it must be said, 
The vow’d obedience was not duly paid : 
Hers was an easy man,—it gave him pain 
To hear a lady murmur and complain : 

He was a merchant, whom his father made 
Rich in the gains of a successful trade : 

A lot more pleasant, or a view more fair. 

Has seldom fallen to a youthful pair. 

‘ But what is faultless in a world like tliis ? 
In every station something seems anii.vs: 

The lady, married, found the house too small— 
'• Two shabby parlours, and that ugly hall ! 
Had we a cottr^e somewliere, and could meet 
One’s friends and favourites ir. one’s snug 
retreat; 

Or only join a single room to these. 

It would be living something at our ease. 

And have one’s self, at home, the comfort 
that one sees.” 

•5:ucli powers of rea.son, and of mind such 
strength, 

Fought with man’s fear, and they prevail’d at 
length: , 


The room was built,—arid Harriet did not 
know 

A prettier dwelling, either high or lo\s ; 

But Harriet loved such conquests, loved lo 
l)iead 

With her reluctant man, and to succeed ; 

It was such pleasure lo prevail o’er one 
Who would « ppose the thing that still was 
done, 

Who never gain’d the race, but yet would 
groan and run, 

• But there were times when love and pity 
gave 

Whatever thotightless vanity could crave: 
She now the carriagecliosewiih fre.-^hest name, 
And WJLS in quite a f«‘ver till it came; 

But can a carriage be alone enjoy'd ? 

The pleo-sure not i)artaken is destroy'd ; 

“ I must have some good creature to attend 
On morning vi.^its as a kind of friend.” 

■ A courteous maiden then was found to sit 
Beside the lady, for her ])urpose fit, 

Who had been train'd in all thesoothitig ways 
And servile duties from her earlv days: 

One w ho had never from her childhood know ti 
A wish fulfiH'd, a j)urpOse of her own : 

Her part it was to sit be.side the dame, 

•And give relief in every want that came; 

To .soothe the pride, to watch (he varying 
look, 

And bow in silence to the dumb rebuke. 

‘This .supple being strove with all her skill 
To draw her master’s to her lady’s will; 

For they were like the magnet and the steel, 
At times so distant that they could not feel; 
Then would she gently move them, (ill she 
saw 

That to each other they began to draw; 

! .Vnd then would leave tliem, sure on her return 
I In Harriet’s joy her conquest to discern. 

‘She w iis a mother now, and grieved to find 
The nurser}- window caught the eastern wind; 
What couid she do with fears like these 
oppres.s’d ? 

She built a room all window'd to the west; 
For sure in one so dull, sO lileak, >o old, 

She and her children must expire with cold : 
Meantime the husband murmur'd—" So he 
might; 

She would be judged by Cousins—M’as it 
j right ? ” 

• Waterwas near them, and her mind afloat, 
The lady saw a cottage and a boat, 
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And thought what swoot excursions they 
tniglif make, 

How they niighl sail, uhat neigltbours they 
migtit take, 

Atid nicelv would she deck the lodge uj)on 
the lake. 

‘8h<‘ now |)revaird hy hahit; had her will. 
And found her p.ilient hus()and sad and 
still ; 

\'et this (lispleased ; she gain'd, indeed, the 
[trize, 

I’ut not (lie pleasure of her victories ; 

\\';us sln‘ a child to he indulged ? He knew 
She would have right, hut would have reason 
too. 

‘Now came the lime, when in her hushand's 
face 

Care, and concern, and caution she could 
trace; 

His Irouhhsl features gloom arid sadness hore, 
Less he resisleil, hut he sriTer’d more; 

His m‘rves were shook like hers; in liim her 
grief 

Had much of sympatliy, hut no relief. 

‘She could no longer riMtl, and therefore kept 
A girl to give her stories while she wept; 
heller for Lady Julia's woce; to cry, 

Than have her own for (Wer in h<*r eve : 

1 ler hushaiui grieved, aiul o’er his spirits came 
(•loom, and <lisexs(> attack'd his slender frame; 
He fi'lt a loathing for tin* wretoheil state 
Of his <'(ineerns, so sad, so coinplii'ate ; 

Oiief and confusion seized him in the day, 
.\nd the night p!i.sii\l in agony away : 

‘‘‘My ruin comes ! " wa; his awakening 
thought, 

Ami vainly tlirough tin day was comfort 
sought; 

" There, take my nil ! ” lie said, and in his 
dream 

Heard (la* door hulled, and his children 
scream. 

Aicl la* was right, for not a day aro.se 
'I'lial he exclaim’d not, “• Will it neverclose? " 
■' Would it were come ! hut still he shiflisl 
on, 

fill health, and hop«‘, and life's fair views 
Were gone. 

‘ iTelfiil luMself, he of Ins wife in vain 

lor comfort .sought-“He would he well 

again ; 

'limc' would di.sorders of such nature Iieal! 
O! if he felt what she was doom'd to feel, 


Such sleepless nights! .such broken rest! 
her frame 

Rack’d w illi diseases that she could not name! 
With pangs like hers no other was oppress’d! ” 
^Veeping, she said, and sigh’d herself to rest. 
‘The suffering husband look’d the world 
around. 

And saw no friend: on him misfortune 
frown’d ; 

Him self-reproaeh tormented ; sorely tritsl, 
Ry threats he mourn’d, and by disease hediisl. 

' .\s weak as wailing infancy c.r :ige, 

How could the w idow with the world engage ? 
fortune not now the means of comfort 
gave, 

Y(‘t all her comforts Harriet wept to have. 

‘ My helpless hahes,” she said, “ will 
nothing know,” 

V<‘f not a single lesson could bestow; 

Her dohls would overw helm her, that was sure, 
Ihit one privation would she not endure; 

*• We .'hall want bread ! the thing is pa.st a 
doubt.”— 

‘ Then p.art with Cousins!”—“Can I do 
without ? 

“ Dismissyour servants! ”—“Spare me them, 

I )>ray ! ”— 

“ At lead your carrijuje !”—“ Wliat wUlpeopIo 
say ? ’’— 

“ That usehsshoat, that follyon the lake! 

“ 0 ! hut w hat cry and .scandal w ill it make! ” 
It was so hard on her, who not a thing 
Had (lorn* such mischief on their heads to 
bring; 

This was her comfort, this she would dixdare, 
.\nd then slept soundly on her pillow'd chair: 

I When not asleep, liow restless was the soid 
.\hove advice, exemptex) from control; 

I'or ever begging all to he sincere. 

And never willing any tr\ith to hear; 

A yellow paleness o’er her visage spread, 

Her fears augmenitxl as her comforts flixl; 
N’iews dark and dismal to her mind appear’d, 
.\iid death she sometimes woo’d, and always 
fear’d. 

‘ Among the clerks there was a thoughtful 
one, 

I ^\'llO .still helievisl that something miglit be 
tlone • 

All in his view was not .so sunk and lost, 
Ihit of a (rial things woidd pay the cost: 

He jndgixl the widow, and he saw (he way 
1 In which her husband sulTer’d her to stray; 
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He saw entangled and perplexed affairs. 

And Tinir’s sure hand at work on their 
rt‘{)airs; 

Children he saw, but nothing could lie see 
\\ liy lu^ might not their careful father be; 
Ami looking keenly round him, he believed 
Tiiat what was lost niiglit quickly l)e ndrievi'd. 
‘ Now thoughtourelerk—"I mustnotmen* 
tion love, 

That she at least must seem to disapprove ; 
r>ut 1 Jiiust fear of poverty enforce, 

And llien consent will he a thing of course. 

■ Madam ! ” said lie," with sorrow I relate, 
That our alY.ui's are in a dreadful stale; 

I call’d on all our friends, and they declared 
They dared not meddle—not a creature darwi; 
Ihit still our pei-severance chance may aid, 
And thougli I’m piizzle(l, I am not afraid ; 

If you, dear lady, will attention give 
To me, the credit of the house shall live; 

Do not, I pray you, my projiosal blame, 

It is my u isli to guard your husband’s fame, 
i\nd ease your trouble ; then your cares resign 
To my discretion—and, in short, he mine.” 

' Yours! 0! my stars!—Your goodness, 
sir, deserve.s 

My grateful thanks—take pity on my nerves ; 
1 shake and tremble at a thing so new, 

And fear ’tis what a lady should not do ; 
And then to many upon ruin’s brink 
In all this hurry—What will people think ? ” 
‘ •’ Nay, llieie’s against us neither rule nor 
lau', 

And people’s thinking is not worth a straw ; 
Tliose who are prudent have too much to do 
^\■ith their own cares to think of me and you ; 
And those who are not are so poor a race, 
Tliat n liat they utter can lie no disgrace :— 
Come! let us now embark, when time and tide 
Invite to sea, in happy hour decide; 

If yet we linger, both are sure to fail. 

The turning waters and the varying gale; 
Trust me, our vessel shall be ably steer’d. 
Nor will I quit her, till the rocks are clear’d.” 

‘Allured ard frighten’d, soften’d and afraid, 
The uidow doubted, ponder’d, and obey’d ; 
So were they wedded, and the careful man 
His reformation instantl}- began ; 

IJegnn his state with vigour to reform, 

And made a calm by laughing at the storm. 
‘ Th’ attendant-maiden he dismiss’d—for 

why ? 

She might on him and love like his rely : 
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She needed none to form her children’s mind, 
That duty natun* to her care assign’d ; 

In vain she mourn’d, it u;is her health he 
prized. 

And hence enforced the measures he advised: 
She wanted air ; and walking, she w as tolil, 
Wa.ssafe, was jileasant!—hi‘ tlie carriage .sold ; 
Ho found a tenant who iigrci'd to take 
The boat and cottage on the u.seless lake; 
The house itself had now supeiniious room, 
.\nd a rich lodger was induced to come. 

“ The lady wonder’d at the Hiidden change, 
That yet was ])leasant, that was very strange ; 
\\'hen every deed by her d(\sire was done, 
She had no day of comfort—no, not one ; 
\\hen nothing moved or slopp'd at lier 
request, 

Her heart had comfort, and her temper rest; 
For all Mas done rvith kuidncss,—most polite 
^^■as her new lord, and .she confess’d it right; 
For now she found that she could gaily live 
On Avliatthe chance of common life could give: 
And her sick mind rvas cured of every ill, 

By finding no compliance uith her Mill; 

For M'hen she saM’ that her desires Mere vain, 
She Misoly thought it foolish to complain. 

‘ Born for her man, she gave a gentle .siglj 
To her lost poMer, and grieved not to coinjdy ; 
Within, Mithout, the face of things imjirovcd, 
Ajul all in order and subjection moved. 

‘ As Mealtli increased, ambition noM' began 
To SMcll the soul of the aspiring man ; 

In somefeM ^'car.s he thought to purchase land, 
And build a .seat that Hope and Fancy 
plann’d ; 

To this a name Ills youthful bride should give ! 
Harriet, of course, not many years Mould live ; 
Tlien he m ould farm,and every soil should sliow 
The tree that best upon the place M ould groM-; 
He Mould, moreover, on tlio Bench debate 
On sundr}' questions—M'hen a magistrate; 
WouKl talk of all that to the state belongs, 
The rich man’.s duties, and the poor man’s 
MTOngs; 

He Mould M'ith favourites of the people rank, 
And him tlie Meak and the oppress’d should 
thank. 

‘ ’Tis true those children, orphans then ! 
Mould need 

Help in a Morld of trouble to succee<l ! 

And they should have it—Ho should them 
possess 

All that man needs for earthly happiness. 
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‘ “ Proud words, ind vain ! ’’ Doctor 
Young ; and proud 

Tliey arc; and vain, were by our clerk 
allow’d ; 

I'or, while he droam’d, there came both pain 
and coni'll, 

And fever never tamed, and bore him off; 
Young as he was, and filanning schemes to 
live 

With more delight than man’s success can 
give; 

Building a mansion in his fancy vast, 

Beyond the Gothic pride of ages past! 

U’hilc this was plann’d, but ere a place was 
sought. 

The timber season’d, or the quarry wrought, 
Came Deatli’s dread summons, and the man 
was laid 

In the poor house the simple sexton made. 

‘ But ho had time for thought when he was 

ill. 

And made his lady an indulgent w ill: 

’Tis said he gave, in parting, his advice, 

“ It Is sufficient to be married twice; ” 

To which she answer’d, as ’tis said, again, 

'■ There’s none will Imvo you if you’re poor 
and plain, 

And if you’re rich and handsome there Is none 
Will take refusal-let the point alone.” 

‘ Be this or true or false, it is her praise 
Slie mourn’d correctly all the mourning days ; 
But grieve she did not, for the canker grief 
Soils tlie complexion, and is beauty’s thief; 
Xothing, indeed, so mucli will discompose 
Our public mounung as our private woes; 
When tender thoughtsawiilow’s bo.som probe, 
She think.s not then how graceful sits the 
robe; 

But our nice widow look’d to every fold, 
And every eye its beauty might behold ! 

It was becoming ; she composed her face, 
She look'd serenely, and she mourn’d with 
grace. 

‘Some months were pass’ll, but yet tliere 
wanted tlireo 

Of the full time wlien widows w ivos may be; 
One trying year, and then the mind is freed, 
And man may to the vacant throne succeed. 

• There was a tenant—he, to wit, who hired 
That cot and lake, that were so much ad¬ 
mired ; 

A man of .spirit, one who douhiloss meant, 
Though he (hday’d awhile, to pay his rent; 


The widow’s riches gave her much delight, 
And some her claims, and she resolved to 
write. 

‘ ■■ He knew her grievous loss, how every care 
Devolved on her, w lio had indeed her share; 
She had no doubt of him,—but was as sure 
.\s that she breathed her money was secure; 
But she liad made a rash and idle vow 
To claim her dues, and she must keep it now : 
So, if it suiti“d-” 


-And for this there came 
A civil answer to the gentle dame: 

Within the letter vere excuses, thank.s, 

And clean Bank paper from the best of banks; 
There were condolence, consolation, praise, 

W ith some slight hints of danger in delays ; 
With these good things were otliers from the 
lake, 

Perch that were w ish’d to salmon for her sake, 
And compliment as sweet as new-born hope 
could make. 

‘ Tills led to friendly visits, social calls, 
And much discourse of races, rambles, balls; 
But all in proper bounds, and not a word 
Before its time,—the man was not absurd, 
Nor was he cold; but when she might expect, 
A letter came, and one to tliis effect. 

‘ “That if his eyes had not his love convey’d, 
They had their master shamefully betray’d; 
Butshemust knowthe flame,that he was sure, 
Nor slio could doubt, would long as life 
endure; 

Both were in widow’d state, and both possess’d 
Of ample means to make their union bless’d ; 
Tliat she had been confined lie knew for truth, 
And begg’d her to have pity on her youth; 

\ outli, he would .say, and he desired liis wife 
To have the comforts of an easy life: 

She lovdl a carriage, loveil a dissent seat 
■To which they miglit at certain times retreat; 
.Servants indeetl were sorrows,—yet a few 
They still must add, and do as others do: 
>lie too would .some attendant damsel neoil, 
To hear, to speak, to travel, or to read : ” 


In short, tile man his remeilies assign’d 
l or his foreknown dlseivses in the mind :— 

■' I'irst,”he presumeil,“ that in a nervous case 
Nothing wiks better than a change of place:” 
He addl'd, too, * 'Twns well that he could 


prove 

Timt his was pure, disinterested love; 

Not as when lawyers couple house and land 
In such a way ns none can understand ; 
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N'o ! thanks to Him that every good supplied, 
He had enough, and wanted nought beside! 
Merit was all/’ 

“ Well! now, she would protest, 
This was a letter prettily express’d.” 

To every female friend away she flew 
To ask advice, and say, “What shall I do?” 
She kiss’d her children,—and she said, with 
tears, 

'• I wonder wliat is best for you, my dears ? 
How can I, darling.s, to.your good attend 
W ithout the help of some experienced friend. 
Who will protect us all, or, injured, will 
defend ? ” 

“Tlie uidow then ask’d counsel of lier heart, 
In vain, for that had nothing to impart ; 

Ihit yet with that, or something for her guide, 
She to her swain thus guarderlly replied. 

‘ “'Slie must believe he was .sincere, for why 
Should one who iieedcnl nothing deign to lie ? 
But though she could and did his truth admit, 
She could not praise him for his fa.ste a hit ; 
.\iul yet men’s tastes were vaiious, .she con¬ 
fess’d, 

And none could prove his own to be the be.st : 
It was a vast concern, including alt 
Tliat we can happiness or comfort call; 

And yet she found that tliose uho waitwi long 
Before their choice, had often chosen wrong ; 
Nothing, indeed, could for her loss atone, 

But ’twas the greater that she lived alone; 
She, too, had means, and therefore what the 
use 

Ofmore, that St ill more trouble would produce? 
And pleasure too she own’d, as well as care, 
Of which, at present, .she had not her .share. 

‘ The things he ofTer’d, she must needs 
confes.s. 

They were all women’s w Lshes, more or less ; 
But were expensive ; though a man of sense 
M'ould by his prudence lighten the expense : 
Prudent he was, but made a sad mistake 
M’hen he proposed her fadetl face to take; 
And yet ’tis said there’s beauty that will last 
M'hen the rose withers and the bloom be past. 

‘ One thing displeased her,—that he could 
suppose I 

He might so soon his purposes disclose; ' 
■^'et had she hints of such intent before. 

And would excuse him if he wrote no more: 
M'hat would the world ?—and yet she judge<l 
them fools 

Who let the world’s suggestions be their rules: 


W hat would Iier friends ?—Yet in lier own 
affairs 

It was her busine.'.s to decide, not th«*ir.s: 
Adieu! then,.sir,”she added; thus you timi 
The changeless purpose of a steady miml. 

In one now left alone, but to her fate resign'd.” 
■The marriage follow'd; and tirexperionce<l 
dame 

Consider’d what the conduct that became 
A thrice-devoted lady—.‘^he confess’d 
That when indulged she was but more dis- 
tre.ss’d ; 

second husband when rontroilM, 
Her life was pleasant, (hough her love was 
cold ; 

“Then let me yield, ’’she .said, and with a sigh, 
“Let metowTong submit, withright comph.” 

‘Alas! obedience may mistake, and they 
Who reason not will err when they obey ; 
And fated was the gentle darne to find 
Her duty wrong, and her obedience blind. 

' The man was kind, hut would liave no 
dijuite, 

His love and kindness both were absolute: 
She needed not her wishes lo express 
I To one wlio urged her on to hapj)ines.s; 
i For this he took her to the lakes and sea.s, 

I To mines and mountains, nor allow’d her ease, 
.'■“'he mu.st be pleased, he said, and he must 
live to please. 

‘ He hurried north and south, and east ami 
west, 

M'hen age required they woiild have time to 
rest : 

He in the richest dress her form array'd, 

And cared not what he promi.sed, what he 
paid ; 

She .should share all his plea.sures as her own, 
.\nd see whatever could be sought or shown. 

‘This run of jileasure for a time she bore, 
And then afiirm'd that she could taste no 
more; 

She loved it while its nature it retain’d, 

Bi t made a duty, it displeased and pain’d ; 
Have we not means? ’ the joyous husband 
cried ; 

•• But I am wearied out,” the w ife replied ; 
•“Wearied with pleasure! Thing till now 
unheard— 

Are all that sweeten trouble to be fear’d ? 

’Tis btit the sameness tires you,—cross the 
seas, 

And let us taste the world’s varieties. 
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' •• 'Tis said, in Taris tliat a man tiiay livi.* 

In all llio Inxnrios a uorld can ui'’«‘, 

And in a s|)act* confinccl In narrow lioimd 
All (lie ctijoymcni.s of oiir life arc found ; 
I'licrc wo may caf and drink, may dance an ’ 
rlrcss, 

And ill its vitv essence joy possess ; 

May set' a moving erowtl of lovi'ly dames, 
May win a fortune' at ymir favourite games ; i 
Mav hear I lie sounds lliat lavihli liuman sense. 
And all uillionf receding foot from tliema'.” 

‘ 'I'lit' I'liiMiiiei tl uift', re^istless an<l afraid, 
'I’o the strong call a sad ohetlieiice pai I. 

‘As M'e an infant in its pain, with sweets 

Loved once,now loath'd, torment him till lieeats, 
\\ ho on the authors of Ids ni'W distress 
Looks tn'inhling with disgnsti'd wearine.ss. 

So Harriet felt, so look’d, and seem'd *osay, 

‘ O ! for a day of rest, an holiday ! ” 

‘ At length lier courage Ii^ingwilh her fear. 
She said, ‘Onr |t|ea^ures may he houglit too 
dear! 

‘To this he answM'd—"Dearest! from thv : 
heart 

hid every fear of evil limes depart ; 

I ever triisted in tin' frying hour 
To rny gtiod stars, anti f«'lt the ruling power; 
When want drew nigli, hi> tlireat'ning spec) 
was stopp'd, 

Stiine virgin aunt, some childless nneh' 
(lrop|)'il ; 

In all his threats I sought expedit'Uls ru'W, 
And my last, best resource was fouml in you.” 

Silent au'l sad th*' wife heheld her doom, 
.\nd sat lier down to set' the ruin (time ; 

.\nd meet tlie ills that rise uhi'ie money fails, 
l»el)ts, threats ami duns, hills, hailitTs, writs 
and jails. 


‘TUe.e was sin* spared; ere yet by want 
oppre.ss’d, 

f'ame one more (ierce than bailiff in arrest ; 
Amid a scene where Pleasure never came, 
Though never cea.- ed the im'iition of his name, 
The hushand’s heated hlood received the 
breath 

Of .strong (lisi'iise, that bore him to his death. 

■ Her all colleeterl,—whether great or small 
Tlie sntii, I know not, but coll(*eted all; — 
Tlie widow’d lady to her cot retired, 

.\nd there she lives deliglited and admired: 
Civil to all, coni]>liant and polite, 
l»ispo.>(*d to think ' whatever is, is right; ” 
She wears the widow's wei'ds, she gives the 
widow’s mite. 

.\t home awhile, she in the autumn finds 
The sea an object for rellecling minds, 

.\nd change for tender .spirits; there she 
reads, 

And weeps in comfort in her graceful weeds. 
What gives our tale its moral? Here wo 
lind 

That w ives like this are not for rule design’d, 
Nor yet for blind submission ; liappy they, 

W ho while they fet'l it pleasant to obey, 
Have yet a kind companion at their side 
Who in their journey will his power divide, 
Or yiekl the reins, and bul the lady guide; 
Then points I he wonders of the way, and makes 
The duty pleasant that she \mdertakes ; 

He shows lier ohjtH'Is lus tlioy move along. 
And gently rules the movements that are 
w rong: 

lie tells her all the skilful driver’s art, 

.\nd smiles to .see how well she acts her ])art ; 
Nor praise denies to courage or to skill, 

In using power that he resumes at will.' 


BOOK XVIIT. T^T.LEN 


\ .Morning Lido—.\ Purchase of the Sipiire— 
'file Way to it described -The former 
Proprietor—Hielnrd’s Leturn— IiKpiiries 
respecting a Lady whom he had seen—Her 
Hi>lorv related —Her attachment to a 
'I'utor—They are parted Impediments 
removed How removed in vain—Fate of 
tlie Lover-Of Lllen. 


lU.E.vK wa.s the morn—said llichard, witli 


Said George—’ ^'ou may ; but I perceive not 
why.’ 

Tliis ]»oint liehm* bad been discuss’d, but 
still 

The guest subiintti\l to tlie ruling will; 

Ihit every day gave rise to doubt and 
fear,— 

He heard not now, lus he was wont to hear, 

That all wjxs well!—though little was ex¬ 
press'd, 


a 


.sigh, 


I must <leparl I ’—‘ That, brother, 1 deny,’ . It seem'd to liim tlie writer was distfi'^^’d; 
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Restrain’d ! there was attempt and strife to 
please, 

Pains and endeavour—not Matilda’s ease ;— 
Not the pure lines of love! the guileless friend 
In all herfreedom—What could this portend ? 
‘ Fancy ! ’ said George, ‘ the self-tonnentor’s 
pain ’— 

And Richard still consented to remain. 

‘ Ride you this fair cool morning ? ’ said 
the squire: 

1)0—for a purchase I have made inquire. 
And with you take a will complacently 
t’ admire: 

Southward at first, dear Richard, make your 
waj'. 

Cross Hilton Bridge, move on through 
Broken Clay, 

At Dunham Wood turn duly to the east, 
And there your eyes upon the ocean feast; 
Then ride above the cliff, or ride below, 
You’ll be enraptured, for vour taste I know ; 
It is a prospect that a man might slay 
To his bride hastening on his wedding-day ; 
At Tilburn Sluice once more ascend and view 
A decent house ; an ample garden too, 

And planted well behind—a lively scene, and 
new; 

A little taste, a little pomp di»;play’d, 

By a dull man, who had retired from trade 
To enjoy his leisure—Here he came prepared 
To farm, nor cost in preparation s])are<i; 
But many works he purchased, some ho read, 
And often rose with projects in his head. 

Of crops in courses raised, of herds by 
matching bred. 

‘ We had justfound theselittlelmmours out. 
Just saw—he saw’ not—what he was about; 
Just met as neighbours, still disposed to meet, 
Just Icarn’d the current tales of Dowling 
Street, 

And were just thinking of our female friends, 
Saying—“ You know not what the man 
intends, 

A rich, kind, hearty ”—and it might be true 
Something he wish’d, but had not time to do ; 
A cold ere yet the falling leaf! of small 
Effect till then, was fatal in the fall; 

And of that house was his possession brief— 
Go ; and guard well against the falling leaf. 

‘ But hear me, Richard, looking to my ease. 
Try if you can find something that will please; 
Faults if you see, and such as must abide, 
Say they arc small, or say tlmt I can hide; 


But faults that I can change, remove, or 
mend. 

These like a foe defect—or like a friend. 

‘ Mark well the rooms, and their i)ropor' 
tions learn. 

In each some use, .some elegance discern ; 
Observe the garden, its productive wall, 

And find a something to commend in all; 
Then should you praise them in a knowing 
way. 

I’ll take it kindly—that is well—be gay. 

‘ Nor i)iiss the pebbled cottage as you ri.se 
Above the sluice, fill you liave li.\’d yor.r eyes 
On the low woodbined w indow, and have seen. 
So fortune favour you, the glio.st w ithin ; 
Take but one look, and then your way j)ursiie. 
It flies all strangers, and it knows not you.’ 

Richard return’d, and by his Brother stood, 
Not in a pensive, not in pleasant mood ; 

But by strong feeling into stillness wrouglit, 
As nothing thinking, or witli too i.mch 
thought; 

Or like a man wlio means indeed to speak, 
But would his hearer should his purpose seek. 
When George—' What is it, Brollu r, you 
would Inde ? 

Or what confess ? ’—‘ Who is slie ? ’ he 
rei)li(Kl, 

‘ That angel whom I saw, to wliom is she 
allied ? 

Of this fair being let me undei-stand. 

And I will praise your purchase, hous:e and 
land. 

‘ Ilerswas that cottage on the ri.singground, 
West of the waves, and just beyond tlioir 
sound ; 

'Tis larger than the rest, and whence, indeed, 
You might expect a lady to proceed ; 

But 0 ! this creature, far as I could trace, 
Will soon be carried to another place. 

‘ Fair, fragile thing ! I said, when first my 
eye 

Caught hers, wilt thou expand thv wings and 
fly? 

Or wilt thou vanish? beauteous spirit—stay ! 
For will it not (I question’d) melt away ? 

No ! it was mortal—I unseen was near, 

And saw the bo.soin’s sigh, the standing tear! 
She thought profoundly, for I stay’d to look, 
And first she read, then laid aside her book ; 
Then on her hand reclined her lovely head, 
And seem’d unconsciou.s of the te.ar she 
shed. 


I.. 
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■ Art tliou so nnich,” I said, ' to ijriof a [ 
prey ? 

Till pity pain’d me, and I rtxle away. ^ 

‘ Tell me, my Brother, is that sorrow dread ^ 
For the great change that bears lier to I lie 
de;iil ? 

Has she connexions ? does she love ?—I feel 
Pity and grief, wilt thou her woes reveal ? ’ 
‘They are not lasting, Richard, they are 
woes 

Chastised and meek ! she sings them to 
repose; 

If not, she reasons; if they still remain, 

She finds resource, (hat none shall find in vain. 

* W hether ilisease first grew u[)On regret, 
Or nature gave if, is uncertain yet, 

.And must remain ; the frame wa.s slightly 
made. 

That grief lussail’d, and all is now decay’d ! 

• Rut thougli so willing from the worhl to 

!>art, 

I must not call her ca.se a broken heart; 

Nor dare [ take upon me to maintain 
That hearts once broken never heal again.’ 


• She wa.s an only daughter, one whose sire 
I.oved not that girls to knowlinlge should 
aspire; 

Hut ho had son.s, and Fllen quickly cauglit 
Whatever they were by their masters taught ; 
This, when the father.saw—“ It is the turn 
Of her strange mind,” said he, “but let her 
learn ; 

’Tis almost pity with that shape and face— 
Rut is a fashion, and brings no disgrace; 
Women of (dd wrote verse, or for the stage 
Brought forth their works! they now are 
rea.soners sage. 

And with severe pursuits dare grapple and 
engage. 

If such her mind, I shall in vain oppose. 

If not, her labours of themselves will close.” 

‘Fllen, ’twas found, had skill without pre¬ 
tence, 

.\nd sihmced envy by her meek good sense; 
That Fllen learnt, her various knowledge 
provinl ; I 

.“^oft words ami tender looks, that Ellen lovwl; 
I’or he who tauglit her brothers found in her 
A constanf, ready, ejiger auditor; i 

This he perceived, nor could his joy disguise, ! 
It tuned his voice, it sparkled in his eyes. | 


• Not very young, nor very hand.some he, 
But very fit an .\helard to he; 

His manner and his meekness hush'd alarm 
In all hut Ellen—Ellen felt the charm; 

Hers was fond “ filial love,” .she found deligiit 
To have her mind’s dear father in her sight; 

‘ But soon the borrow’d notion she resign’d ! 
He was no father—even to the mind. 

‘ Blit Ellen had her comforts—” He will 
speak,” 

.^he said, •* for he beholds me fond and weak; 
Fond, and he therefore may securely plead,— 
W’eak, 1 liave therefore of his firmness nee<l; 
With whom my father will his Ellen trust, 
Bt‘cause he knows him (o be kind and jii.st.” 

‘ -Alas! too well the conscious lover knew 
Tlie parent’s mind, and well the daughter’s 
too ; 

He felt of duty the imperious call, 

Beheld his danger, and must lly or fall. 

What would the parent, what his pupils think? 
0 ! he was standing on perdition’s brink : 

In Ids dilemma (light alone remain'd, 

And could he fly whose very soul was chain’d? 
He knew she loved ; she triwl not to conceal 
.\ hope she thought that virtue’s self might 
feel. 

‘ Ever of her and her frank heart afraid, 
Douhting himself, he .sought in absence, aid, 
And had resolved on fliglit, but still the act 
delay’d ; 

At last so high his apprehension rose. 

That he would both his love and labour close. 
While undisclosed my fear each instant 
grows, 

.And I lament the guilt that no one knows, 
Success undoes me, and the view that cheers 
All other men, all dark lo me appears ! ” 
‘Thus 08 he thought, his Ellen at his side 
Her soothing softness to his grief applieti; 
With like eflect as water cast on flame, 

For he more heated and confused became, 
And broke in sorrow from tlie wondering 
maid, 

Who was at once otlended and afraid; 

A'ct “ Do not go! ’’ she cried, and was awliilo 
obey’ll. 

'■‘Art thou then ill, dear friend?” she 
ask’d, and took 

His passive hand—” How very pale thy look! 
And thou art cold, and tremblest—pray Iheo 
tell 

Thy friend, thy Ellen, is her master well ? 
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Ami lt‘( lior uitli her loving care attend 
To all that vexes and disturbs her friend.” 

‘ “ Nay, mydearlady! wc have all our cares, 
And I am troublwl with niy poor affairs; 
Thou canst not aid me, Ellen ; could it be 
And miglit it, doubtless, I would fly to thee ; 
But we have sundry duties, and must all. 
Hard as it may be, go where duties call— 
Suppose the trial were this instant thine. 
Could thou the happiest of thy views resign 
At duty’s strong command ? ”—If thou 
wert bv,” 

Said the unconscious maiden, “I would try!’’— 
And as she sigh’d she heard the soft respon¬ 
sive sigli. 

‘And then assuming steadiness, “ Adieu!” 
He cried, and from the grieving Ellen flew; 
And to her father with a bleeding heart 
He went, his grief and pur[)Ose to impart; 
Told of his health, and did in part confess 
That he should love the noble nmiden less. 
•The parent’s pride to sudden rage gave 
way— 

“And the girl loves! tliat plainly you would 
say— 

And you with honour, in your pride, retire 1— 
Sir, I your prudence envy and admire.” 

But here the father saw the rising frown, 
And quickly let his lofty s])irit down. 

‘ “ Forgive a parent!—I may well excuse 
A girl wlio could perceive such worth and 
choose 

To make it hers ; we must not look to meet 
All we might wish ;—Is age itself discreet ? 
M'here conquest may not be, ’tis prudence to 
retreat.” 

‘Then with the kindness worldly minds 
assume 

He praised the self-pronounced and rigorous 
doom; 

He wonder’d not that one so young should 
love. 

And much he wish’d he could the choice 
approve ; 

Much he lamented such a mind to lose. 

And begg’d to learn if he could aid his views, 
If such were form’d—then closed the short 
account. 

And to a shilling paid the full amount. 

‘ So Cecil left the mansion, and so flew 
To foreign shores, without an interview; 

He must not say, I love—he could not say. 
Adieu! 


• Long w as he absent; as a guide to youth, 
With grief contending, and in search of truth, 
In courting peace, and trying to forget 
\\ hat was so deei)ly interesting yet. 

•A friend in England gave him all the news, 
A sad indulgence that he would not lose; 

He told how Ellen suffer’d, how they sent 
The maid from home in sullen discontent, 
ff'ith some relation on the Lakes to live, 

In all the sorrow such retirements give ; 

And there she roved among the rocks, and took 
.Moss from tlie stone, and pebbles from the 
brook ; 

Gazed on the flies that settled on the flowers, 
And so consumed her melancholy hours. 

‘Again he w rote—The father then was dead, 
And Ellen to her native village fled, 

\f ilh native feeling—lliere she oped her door, 
Her heart, her purse, and comforted tlie poor, 
The sick, the sad,—and there she pass'd her 
days. 

Deserving much, but never seeking praise, 
Her task to guide herself, her joy the fallen 
to raise. 

Nor would she nicely faults and merits weigh. 
But loved the impulse of her soul t’ obey ; 
The prayers of all she heard, their sufferings 
view’d, 

Nor turn'd from any, save w hen Love pursued; 
For though to love disposed, to kindness 
l)rone, 

She thought of Cecil, and slie lived alone. 

‘ Thus heard the lover of tlie life she i)ast 
Till his return,—and he return’d at last; 

For he had saved, and was a richer man 
Than when to teach and study he began ; 
Some’liing his father left, and lie could fly 
To the loved country where he wish'd to die. 
‘ “ And now,” he said, this maid with 
gentle mind 

May I not hope to meet, as good, as kind, 

As in the days when first her friend she knew 
And then could trust—and he indeed is true ? 
She knew my motives, and she must approve 
The man who dared to sacrifice bis love 
And fondest hopes to virtue: virtuous she, 
Nor can resent that sacrifice in me.” 

•He reason’d thus, but fear'd, and sought the 
friend 

In his own country, where his doubts must 
end ; 

They then together to her dwelling came, 
And by a servant sent her lover’s name, 
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A iiiodosf ' outli, Mlioin she boforc h:ul known, 
His favourite then, ;ui(l(loiil)llesKf/n’;i her own. 

‘They in the farri;ii»e heard the servants 
s[)eak 

At Ivllen’.s door—“A tnaid so heavenly meek, 
Wlio would all pain exlinmiish! Vet will she 
I’ronoiiiKa' my doom, I feel the certainty! ”— 
• Couraiie ! ” (he friend exclaim’d, ‘‘the 
lover’s fear 

(in)ws without around;” but Cecil would 
not hear: 

He seem’d some dreadful object to explore, 
And fix’d his fearful eye upon the door, 
Intensely lonaina for reply—the thina 
That must to him his future fortune hriiia; 
And now it l)rouaht! like Death’s cold hand 
it 'ame— 


“ The lady uas a si ranker to the iime ! ” 

‘ Itaekward the lover in the carriage hdl, 
Weak, Imt not faintina—“All,” said he, “is 
well ! 

Ueturn with me—f have no more to seek!” 


And (his was all (lie uofid man would speak. 

’(jnii kly hesetlliHl all his worldlv views, 
And sail’d from home, his liercer pains to lose 
And nurse the mil ler—now with labour less 


He mialit his solitary world jkkscss. 

And taste the bitter-sweet «»f love in idleness. 


‘Hreece \s-<is (he land he chose; u mind 
decay'd 

-Vnd ruin’d there throuah alorious ruin 
stray'd ; 

There re:ul, and walk’d, and mii.’,t*d,—there 
loval, and wept, and pray’d. 

Nor would he write, imr sutler hope to live, 
lint aave to study all his mind could aive; 
Till, with (he ilead convi-rsina, he be^iui 
To lo.si‘ (he habits of a livina nian, 

Slave that ho saw some wretcluxl, them he 


trietl 


lo soothe,—some doubtful, them he strove 
to auide; 

Nor <lid he lose the mind’s ennobling joy 
Of that JUMV slate that death must not 
destrov ; 

What liim* had done we know not,—Death 
wjLs niah, 

lo his first hopes the lover a-^ve a si^h, 
but hope.s more new and strong contirm’d his 
w ish to die. 

‘Meantime poor Dllenin her cottage Ihouaht 
■ J hat he woulil seek her—sure she should be 
sought— 


.''he did not mean—It was an evil hour, 

Her thoughts were guardlcss, and beyond her 
power; 

.\nd for one speech, and that in rashness 
made I 

Have I no friend to soothe him and persuade? 
He must m)t le.ave me—He again will come. 
And we shall have one hope, one heart, one 
home I ” 

‘ But when she heard that he on foreign 
grotind 

Sought Ills lost peace, hers never more was 
found ; 

Ihit still 'he fel* a varying hope that love 
W on hi all these slight impisliiuents remove;— 
“ Has he no friend to (ell him that ourprido 
Uesents a moment and is satLslir'il ? 
b'oon the hasty sacrilice is made, 

A look will soothe us, and a tear persuade; 
Have 1 no friend to say ‘ Ueturn again, 
Reveal your wLshe.s, ami relieve her paui ? ’ ” 
‘ Withsufferingmind the maid her prospects 
view’d. 

That hourly varied with tho varymg mood ; 
As piust (he day, the week, the month, the 


year, 

Tho faint hope sicken’d, and gave place to 
fe.tr. 

‘ No Cwil came !—“ Come, peevish and 
unjiLst I ” 

.Sad Ellen criinl, ” why clierish this dlsgmst? 

Thy Ellen’s voice could charm thee once, but 
thou 


Caust nothing mv or liear of Ellen now ! 




‘ Yes ! slie w jis riglit; the grave on him 

WJIS clOMsI, 


Ami there the lover and the fiiend reposed. 
The news soon reach’d her, and sho then 
repliiil 

In his own manner—’ I am satlsruxl! ” 

‘ To her a lover’s K'gacv is i>aid, 

The darling wealth of the devotixl maid; 
I'Tom this her best and favourite lumks she 
buys, 

Erom this are doleil the favourite charities; 


Ami wiien a tale or face adee'ts her heart. 
This is tile fuiul tliat must relief impart, 
‘^^uch liave theten hvst vearsof EllenIxvn! 


Her very last that .sunken eye has sw'n ! 
Tliat lialf angelic being still must fade 
Till all the angel in tlie iiiimi bo mwie;— 
Ami now the closing scene w ill shortly come— 
She cannot visit sorrow ut her homo; 
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But still she feeds the hungry, still }>reparos 
The usual softeners of the peasant’s cares, 
And though she prays noi- with the dying 
now, 

She teaches them to die, and shows them 
how.’ 
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‘Such isiny talc, near Richard, but that 
told 

I must all comments on tlie text withhold ; 
What is the sin of grief I cannot tell, 

Nor of the sinners mIio have loved too well; 
But to the cause of mercy I incline, 

Or, 0 ! my Brother, what a fate is mine ! ’ 


BOOK XIX. WILLIAM BAILEY 


Discourse on Jealousy—Of unsuspicious Men 
—\’isit William and his wite—Ilis Dwelling 
—Story of William and Fanny—Character 
of both—Their Contract—Fanny’s Visit to 
an Aunt—Its Consequences—Her Father’s 
Expectation — Ilis Death — William a 
^\’atlderer—His Mode of Living—The 
Acquaintance he forms—Travels across the 
Kingdom—Whom he finds—The Event of 
their Meeting. 


The letters Richard in a morning read 
To quiet and domestic eomforts led ; 

And George, who thought the world could 
not supply 

Comfort so pure, reflected with a sigh; 

Then would pursue the subject half in play, 
Half earnest, till the sadness wore away. 
They spoke of Passion’s errors, Love’s 
disease, 

Ilis pains, alllictions, wrongs, and jealousies ; 
Of Herod’s vile commandment—tliat his wife 
Should live no more, when he no more had 
life; 

He could not bear that royal Herod’s spouse 
Should, as a widow, make her second vows; 
Or that a mortal with his queen should wed, 
Or be the rival of the mighty dead. 

‘ Ilei'ods,’ .said Richard, ‘ doubtless may be 
foutid, 

Rut haply do not in the world abound ; 
Ladies, indeed, a dreadful lot would have. 

If jealousy could act beyond the grave; 

No doubt Otbeilos every place supply, 
Tiiough every Desdemona does not die; 

But there are lovers in the world, who live 
Slaves to the sex, and every fault forgive.’ 

‘ I know,’ said George, ‘ a happy man and 
kind. 

Who finds his wife is all he wish’d to find, 

A mild, good man, who, if lie nothing sees, 
Will sufTer nothing to disturb his ease ; 


M’ho, ever yielding both to smiles and sighs, 
Admits no story that a wife <lenies,— 

She guides his mind, and slie directs his eyes. 
‘ Richard, th re dwells within a mile a 
pair 

Of good examples,—I will guide you there: 
Such man is William Bailey,—but liis spouse 
Is virtue’s self since she had made her vows : 
I speak of ancient stories, long worn out. 
That honest M’illiam would not talk about; 
But ho will sometimes check her starting tear, 
And call lier self-coirectiun too severe. 

‘ In their own inn the gentle pair are placed, 
Where you behold the marks of William’s 
taste: 

They dwell in plenty, in respect, and peace, 
Landlord and lady of the Golden Fleece: 
Public indeed their culling,—but there come 
No brawl, no revel to that decent room ; 

.\11 there is still, and comely to beliold, 

Mild as the fleece, and pleasant as the gold ; 
But mild and pleasant as they now ajjpear, 
They first experienced many a troubled year; 
And that, if known, might not command our 
praise, 

Like the smooth tenor of their present days. 

‘ Our hostess, now so grave and steady 
grown, 

Has had some awkward trials of lier omti : 
She was not always so resign’d and meek,— 
Yet can I little of her failings speak; 

Those she herself will her misfortunes deem, 
Andslides discreetly from thedubious theme; 
But you shall hear the tale that I will tell, 
When we Iravc seen the mansion where they 
dwell.’ 

They saw the mansion,—and tlie couple 
made 

Obeisance due, and not without parade : 

‘ His honour, still obliging, took delight 
To make them pleasant in each other’s sight; 
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It «as their duty—they uerc very sure 
It was (heir |)lea,sure.’ 

This they could endure, 

Nor turn'd iinpath-nt-In (he room around 

\\ ere care and neatne.vs: instriunents wore 
found 

l or sacred music, books with prints and notes 
lly learned men and good, whom William 
quotes 

In mode familiar—15c veridge, l)oddridge, 
Mall, 

I’yle, Wliitby, Hammond—he r«-fers to all. 

Next (hey hehelil his garden, fruitful, nice, 
And, as he said, his liltle paradise. 

In man and wife appear'd some signs of 
pride, 

\Vhich they perceived not, or they would not 
hide,— 

‘ Their honest s.iving, tlieir good name, their 
skill, 

His honour’s land, which they had grace to 
till: 

And more his favour shown, witli all their 
friends’ good will.’ 

This past, the visit, was w ith kindness closed, 
And (ieorge wars ask’d to do as he proposetl. 

' Itichard,’ said he, ‘ though I myself 
explore 

With no distaste the annals of the poor. 

And may with safety to a brother sliow 

hat of my humble friends I chance to know, 
Kichard, there are who call the subjecLs low. 

‘The host and hosti'ss of the Fleece—’tis 
base— 

Wotdd I could cast some glory round the 
place ! 

‘ The lively heroine once adorn'd a farm,— 
And William’s virtue has a kind of charm : 
Nor shall we, in our apprelicnsion, need 

Bichos or rank-1 think I nja}’ proceeil: 

^ irtue and worth lliere are who will not sec 
In Imtnble dress, but low they cannot be.’ 


' 1 he you 111 s addresses pleased his favouri 
maid,— 

They wish’d for union, but were both afrait! 
iliey saw the wixlded poor,—and fear tl 
bli.ss delay’d : 

Vet Iliey appear’d a happier lass and swaii 
1 han fliose wlio will not reason or refrain. 

''illiam was honesi, simple, gentle, kind 
J.aUorious, studious, and lo thrift incliiiec 


More neat than youthful peasant in his dress, 
And yet so careful, that it cost him less: 

He kejit from inns, though doom'd an urn to 
keep, 

And all his pleasures and {lursuils were chcaj): 
Vet would the youth perform a generous de^, 
Wlien reik.on saw or pity felt the need ; 

Ho of his labour and his skill would lend. 
Nay, of his money, lo a suflering friend. 
‘William had manual arts,—his room was 
graced 

W itli carving quaint, that spoke the master’s 
t4isfe; 

But if (hat taste admittetl some dispute, 

He charm'd the nymjdis with flageolet and 
(lute. 

‘ Constant at church, and tlierealittleproud, 
He sang witli boldness, and lie read aloud ; 
Self*taught to write, he his exomjile took 
.\nd form’d his letters from a printed book. 

‘ I ve licard of ladies who profess’d to see 
In a imui's writing wliat his mind must be; 
As Doctor Spurzheim’s pupils, when tlioy 
look 

Upon a skull, will read it as a book— 

Our talents, tendencies, and likings (race, 
.\nd find for all the measure and the place: 
‘5‘(range times! when thus we are com* 
Jilctcly road 

By man or woman, by the hiuui or head ! 
Believe who can,—hut William’s even mind 
All who beheld might in his writing find ; 

His not tlie scratches where we try in vain 
Meanings and words to construe or e.xplain. 

‘ But with our village hero to proceeii,— 
He read as learned clerks are wont to read; 
Solenm he was in tone, and slow in pace. 

By naturegifti'd both with strength and grace. 
’ Black parted locks his polish’d forehead 
press’d ; 

His placitl looks an easy mind confess’d; 
HLs smile content, and seldom more, con* 
vey’d; 

Not like the smile of fair illusive maid, 
When wliat she feels is hid, and what she 
wills betray’d. 

‘The lighter damsels call’d his manner prim, 
.\nd laugli’d at virtue so array'd in hiih; 
But they were wanton, us he'well replied, 
And lioped tlieir own would not be strongly 
trie<l: 

^ el w ius lie full of glee, luul had his strokes 
Of ru>tic wit, his rei»iurlcos and jokcs; 
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Nor was averse, ere yet he pledged Ids love, 
To stray with damsds in the shady grove; 
When he would tell them, as tiiey walk'd 
along. 

How the birds sang, and imitate their song: 
In fact, our rustic had his proper taste, 

W asS with peculiar arts and manners graced— 
And Absolon had been, had Absolon been 
chaste. 

‘Frances,like William,felther heart incline 
To neat attire—but Frances would be fine : 
Thougii small the farm, the farmer’s daughter 
knew 

Her rank in life, and she would have it too : 
This, and this only, gave the lover i)ain. 

He tliought it needless, and he judgrK) it vain : 
Advice in hints he to the fault applied, 

And talk’d of sin, of vanity, and pride. 
“‘And what is proud,’’said Frances, “but to 
stand 

Singing at church, and sawing thus your hand? 
Looking at heaven above, as if to bring 
Tlip holy ang -Is dou n to hear you sing ? 

And when vou write, you try with all your 
skill,' 

And cry, no wonder that you wrote so ill! 
For you were ever to yourself a rule, 

And humbly add, you never were at school— 
Is that not proud ?—And I have hoard 
beside, 

The proudest creatures have the Iminblest 
pride: 

If you had read the volumes I have hired, 
You’d see your fault, nor try to be admired ; 
For they avIio read such books can alwa\s 
teU 

The fault within, and read the mind as well.” 

‘ Y’illiam had lieard of hiring books before, 
He knew she read, and he inquired no more ; 
On him the subject was completely lost, 

\Miat be regarded was the time and cost; 
Yet that was trifling—just a present whim, 
“Novels and stories! what were they to him?” 

‘ U'itli such slight quarrels, or with those as 
slight, 

They lived in love, and dream’d of its delight. 
Her duties Fanny knew, both great and small, 
And she with diligence observed them all; 

If e’er she fail’d a duty to fulfil, 

’Twas childish cnor, not rebellious will; 

For her much reading, though it touch’d her 
heart, 

Could neither vice nor indolence impart. 


‘ 1 et, when from William and her friends 
retired, 

She found her reading had her mind insj)ired 
W ith hopes and thoughts of high mysterious 
things, 

Slid) as the early dream of kindness brings; 
And then she wept, and wonder’d as she read, 
And new emotions in her heart were bred: 
.She sometimesfaneii'd thatwhenlovewas true 
’Twas more than she and U illiam ev’er knew ; 
More than the shady lane Li summer-eve, 
More than the sighing when lie took his leave; 
More than Jiis preference when the lads 
advance 

4 

And choose their partners for the evening 
dance; 

i Nay, more than mivinight thoughts and 
morning dreams, 

Or talk when love and marriage arc tlic 
themes; 

In fact, a something not (o be defined, 

Of all subduing, all commanding kind, 

That fills the fondest heart, that rules the 
j)roudest mind. 

‘ Dut on her lover Fanny still relied, 

Her best companion, Jjer sincerest guide, 

On whom s!)e could rely, in whom she \rould 
confide. 

‘ All jealous fits were past; in either now 
\\ere tender wishes for the binding vow; 
There was no secret one alone i)o.ssess’(l, 
There was no hoi)e that warm’d a single 
breast; 

Both felt the same concerns their thouglits 
emplov, 

And neither knew one solitary joy. 

‘ Then w hy so easy, William ? why consent 
To wait so long ? (liou wilt at last repent; 

“ Within a inojilii,” does Care and Prudence 
say, 

If all be ready, lijjger not a day ; 

Ere yet the choice be made, on choice debate, 
But having cho.sen, dully not with fate. 

‘ While yet to wait the pair were half content, 
And half disposed their purpose to repent, 

A spinster-aunt, in some great baron’s place, 
Would see a damsel, pride of all her race: 

And Fanny, flatter’d by the matron’s call, 
Obey’d her aunt, and long’d to see the Hall; 
For halls and castles in her fancy wrought, 
And she accounts of love and wonder sought; 
There she expected strange events to learn, 
And take in tender secrets fond concern; 
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Tliere she expected lovely nyniplis to view, 
Perhaps to hear and meet their lovers too; ! 
The Julias, tender souls ! the Ilenrys kind 
and true: 

There she expected plottings to detect, 

And—buti knownot what sheniight expect— ' 
All she was taught in books to be her guide, ‘ 
And all that nature taught the nymph beside. 

‘ Now that good dame had in the castle dwelt 
long that she for all its jieople felt ; ' 

She kept her sundry keys, and ruhsl o'er all, 
Female and male, domestics in the hall; 

By her lord trusted, worthy of her trust, 
Proud but obedient, bountiful but just. 

‘She praised her lucky stars, that in her ^ 
place I 

She never found neglect, nor fell disgrace; 

To do her duty was her soul's delight, 

This her inferiors would to theirs excite, i 
This her superiors notice and reejuite ; 

To either class slie g.ive the praises due, j 
And still more grateful as more favour’d grow: 
Her lord and lady were of peerless worth, ' 
In power unmatch’d, in glory and in birth ; 
And such the virtue of the noble race, 

It reach'd the meanest servant in the place; 
All, from the chief attendant on my lord 
To the groom's helper, had her civil word ; 
From Miss Montregor, who the ladies taught, 
'I’o (he rude lad who in the garden wrought ; 
I'l'omthelirst favourite to the meanest drudge. 
Were no such women, heaven should be her 
judge; 

Whatever stains were theirs, let them reside 
In that pure place, and they were inundifuxl ; 
The sun of favour on tiieir vileness shone. 
And all their faults like morning mists wore 
gone. 

‘There was Ford Uobert! could she have 
her choice, 

I’l'om the world’s masters he should have her 
voice; 

.So kind and graclou.s in his noble ways, 

It was a pleasure speaking itj bis praise: 

And Lady C’atharine,—0 ! a prince’s pride 
Might by one smile of hers be gratirunl; 

With her would monarcljs all their glory 
share, 

And in her presence banish all their care. 

‘•''uch was the matron, and to her the maid 
Was by her lover carefully convey’d. 

‘ When William tiisl (he invitation read 
It some displeasure in his spirit bred, 


Not that one jealous thought the man 
possess’d, 

He was by fondness, not by fear distress'd; 
But when his Fanny to liis mind convey’d 
Tlie growing treasures of the ancient maid, 
The thirty years, come June, of service past. 

Her lasting love, her life that would not last; 
Her power! her place! what interest! what 
respect 

She had accjuired—and sliall we her neglect? 

“ No, Frances, no!” he answer’d, "you 
arc right; 

But tilings appear in such a different light! ” 

‘ Her parents blest her, and Jis well became 
Their love adviswl her, that they miglit not 
blame; 

They said, " If slie slioidd earl or countess 
meet 

She should be bumble, cautious, and discreet; 
Humble, but not abaswl, remembering all 
Are kimlrM sinners,—children of the fall; 
That from the earth (\ur being we receive. 
And are all ecpial when the earth we leave.” 

‘Tliey then adviswl l»er in a modest way 
To make replits to wlmt my lord miglit .say ; 
Her aunt would aid her, wlio was now become 
With nobles noble, and with lords at iiome. 

‘So went the pair; and William told at night 
Of a r«'ci‘ption gracious and polite ; 

He spake of galleries long and pictures tall, 
The handsome parlours, tlie prixligious hall; 
The hu.sts, the statues, and the tloors of stone, 
The storied arrius, and the vast saloon, 

In which wivs placed an Indian cliest and 
screen, 

With tigures such as he had never seen : 

He told of these as men enraptured tell. 

And gave to all their prai.se, and all was well. 

' • Left by the lover, the desponding maid 

W;ls of the matron's ridicule afraid ; 

But when she heaixl a welcome frank and kind, 
The wontisl lirmness repossess’d her mind ; 
i rie.astxl by the looks of love her auntdisplay’d, 
1 Her fond professions, and her kind parade. 

! ‘ In luT own room, and with her niece apart, 

' She gave up all (lie secrets of her heart; 

.\nd, grown familiar, bid her Fanny come, 
Tartake her cluH'r, and make lierself at home. 

‘ Shut in (hat room, upon its cheerful board 
She laid (he comforts of no mlgar hoanl; 
Then i>ress’d the damsel both with love lUid 
pride, 

* For both she felt—and would not be denied. 
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‘ Grace she pronounced before and after 
meat, 

And bless’d her God that she could talk and 
eat; 

Then with new glee she sang her patron’s 
praise- 

“ He had no paltry arts, no pimping ways; 
She had the roast and boil’d of every day, 
That sent the poor with grateful hearts away ; 

And she was grateful-Come, my darling, 

think 

Of them you love the best, and let us drink.” 

‘ And now she drank the healths of those 
above, 

Her noble friends, whom she must ever love ; j 
But not together, not the young and old. 

But one by one, the number duly told ; 

And told their merits too—there was not one 
Who had not said a gracious thing or done; 
Xor could she praise alone, but she would take 
A cheerful glass for every favourite’s sake. 
And all were favourites—till the rosy cheek 
Spoke for the tongue that nearly ceased to 
speak; 

That rosy cheek that now began to shine, 

And show the progress of the rosy wme: 

But there she ende<l—felt the singing head, 
Then prtiy’d as custom will’d, and so to bed. 

‘ The morn was plea.sant, and the ancient 
maid 

\\ ith her fair niece about the mansion stray’d; 
There was no room without th’ appropriate 
tale 

Of blood and murder, female sprite or male ; 
There was no picture that th’ historic dame 
I’iiss’d by and gave not its peculiar fame ; 

The births, the visits, weddings, burials, all 
That chanced for ages at the noble Hall. 

‘These and each revolution she could state. 
And give strange anecdotes of love and hate ; 
This was her first delight, her pride, her boast. 
She told of many an heiress, many a toast, 

Of LadyEllen’sflight,of LordOrlando’sgho.st; 
The maid turn’d pale, and what should then 
ensue 

But wine and cake—the dame was frighten’d 
too. 

‘ The aunt and niece now walk’d about the 
grounds, 

And sometimes met the gentry in their rounds; 

” Do let us turn! ” the timid girl exclaim’d— . 
“ Turn ! ” said the aunt, “ of what are you | 
ashamed i 


What is there frightful in such looks as those ? 
What is it, child, you fancy or suppose ? 
Look at Lord Robert, see if you can trace 
More than true honour in that handsome face! 
*“ What! you must think, by blushing in 
that wav. 

My lord has something about love to say 
But I assure you that he never spoke 
Such things to me in earnest or in joke, 

And yet I meet him in all sorts of times, 

\\ hen wicked men are thinking of their crimes. 

‘ ‘‘ There ! let them pass-Why, yes, in- 

' deed ’tis true 

That was a look, and was design’d for you ; 
But what the wonder when the sight is new ? 
For my lord’s virtue you may take my word, 
He would not do a thing that was absurd.” 

‘ A month had pas.s’d ; ‘‘ And when will 
Fanny come ? ” 

The lover ask’d, and found the parents dumb ; 
They had not heard for more than half the 
space, 

.ind the poor maiden was in much disgrace; 
Silence so long they could not understand, 
.And this of one who wrote so neat a hand 
Their sister sure would send were aught amiss. 
But youth is thoughtless—there is hope in 
this. 

‘ As time elapsed, tlieir wonder changed to 

MO, 

William M ould lose another day, and go ; 

Vet if she should be M'ilful and remain, 

He had no power to take her home again : 
But he would go:—HeMent,and he return’d,— 
-And in his look the pair his tale discern’d ; 
Stupid in grief, it seem’d not that lie knew 
How became home, or Mhat he should pursue: 
Fanny Mas gone !—her aunt Mas sick in bed, 
Ikying, ^he said—none cared if she M ere dead ; 
Hercharge, his darling, M as decoy’d, Mas fled! 
But at what time, and Mbitber, and Mith 
M’honi, 

None seem’d to know—all surly, shy, or dumb. 
‘Each blamed himself, all blamed the erring 
maid, 

They voM ’d revenge; they cursed their fate, 
and pray’d. 

Moved by his grief, the father sought the 
place, 

Ask’d for his girl, and talk’d of her disgrace ; 
Spoke of the villain, on uhose cursed bead 
He pray’d that vengeance might be amply 
shed ; 
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Tliirti .soi-iilit lii.s sister, uticl beheld her grief, 
Her [Klin, her danger,—this \v;is no relief. 

Whore is iiiv thuighter? bring her to tny 
siglit! 

" brother, I'm rack'd and tortured day and 
night.’’ — 

'■ Talk not to :iic! What grief have you to tell, 
Is your soul rack’d, or is your bosotn hell ? 
Wiiere is my daiigliter ? ”—“ She would take 
her o.ith 

bor I heir right fining, for she knew them both, 
.\nd my young lord was honour.”—“ Womati, 
ce t-^e ! I 

.\tul give your guilty conscience no such I 


peace— | 

Vou've sold the wretched girl, you have , 
))et''ay’d your niece.”— j 

” The Lord he good! and 0! the pains that 
come 

In limb and body -Hrotln'r, get you borne ! 
Vour void runs through me,—every angry 
word, 

If lie should hear it, wouhl otTend my lord. 

‘II;is he a daughter ? let her run away 
Wilh a poor dog, and hear what he will say ! 
.No ni.itli*r what, I'll ask him for his sim ”— 

“ And soolTerrd? Now, bnilher, pray begone! ” 

‘ My lord appear’d, perhaps by pily moved, 
.\iul kindly said he no such Ihings :ipproveil; 
Nay, he was angry with the foolish l>oy, 

\\’ho might his pleasures at his ease eiijov ; 
The thing was wrong— he hoped the farm did 
Well,— 

'I'lie angry father doom’d tin* farm to hell; 
111 * then desirtsi to see the villaitr-son, ' 

Though my loitl warn’il him such e\ce.ss to 
shun ; 

Told him he [lardon'd, though he blamed such 


r.ige. 

And batle him think upon his stale and age. 
‘“Thin!! yes, my lord ! but thinking drives 
nu* mad — 


(live me my child ! —Where is she to be had 'f 
1 m old and poor, but I with both can feel, 
-Atul so shall he that could a daughter steal! 
Think you, my lonl, I can be so bereft 
And feel no vengeance for the villain’s theft ? 
Old if I am, could I the robber meet 
I'd lav his I)reathless body at my feet— 


W asthatasmile.mylord? think you yourboy 
\\ ill both the father and the child destroy ?” 
‘iMylord replied—“I’lnsorry from mysoul! 
s are boys, and there is no control,” 


•“ So, for your groat ones Justice slumbers 
then ! 

If men are poor tliey must not feel as men— 
Will yonr son marry ? ”—“ Marry!” said my 
lord, 

” Vour daughter ?—marry—no, upon my 
word ! ” 

‘ “What then,our stationsditTer!—butyour 
son 

Thought not of that-Ins crime lias made 
them one. 

In guilt united—She shall be his wife, 

Or I th’ ayonger that will take his life! ” 

• “ Old man, I pity and forgive you ; rest 
In ho])e and comfort,—bo not so distress’d, 
Things that <oem had oft happen for tlie best; 
Tlie girl has done no more than thousands do, 
Nor has the boy—they laugh at me and you.”— 
“And this my vengeance-curse him! ”— 
“ Nay, forbear; 

I spare your fren/.y, in compassion spare.” 

‘ “ t'jiare me, my lord ! and what have 1 to 
dread ? 

0 ! spare md, heaven, the thunder o’er his 
head— 

The holt he meritvS ! ”- 

J'uch w ■>s liis retlress ; 
And he return’d to brood upon dislre.ss. 

‘ And wliat of William ?—William from the 
time 

•Vpiiear’d partaker both of grief and crime; 
Me eannl for nothing, nothing he pursued, 
but walk’d about in melanelioly mood; 

Me ceiisinl to labour,—all he lovinl before 
Me now neglecl^^l, and would see no more; 
Me said his tiule brought only to his mind 
\\ hen he was liappv, and his I'anny kind; 
Aiul his lovixl walks, and every objivi near, 
Ami every evening-sound she lovtxl to hear. 
The shady lane, broad heath, and starry sky, 
brought home relleelions,and hewish’d todie: 
\’et there hesiray’d, Iwvause lie wish’d tosluiu 
The world he haled, w here his part was done; 
As if, though lingering o.i the earth, he there 
Mad neither hoju' nor calling, tie nor care. 

‘At length a letter fromthedaughtercame, 
” Frances ” subscribed, and that the only 
name; 

She “ pitiixl much her parents, spoke of fate, 
And bi'gg’d them to forget her, not to hate; 
Said she had with her all the world could give, 
.\iul only [iray’d that they in peace should 
live,— 
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Tliiit M'liicli is (loiio, is llmt we’re bon» to do, 
This she was taught, and she believc*d it 
true; 

True, that she li\'ed in pleasure and delight, 
But often dream’d and saw tlje farm bv night; 
The boarded room that she had kept so neat. 
And all her roses in the window-seal ; 

The j)ear-tree shade, the jasmine’s lovely 
gloom, 

With its long twigs that blossom’d in the 
room; 

Ihit she was haj)])}-, and the tears that fell 
As she was wiiting had no grief to tell; 

We Mcej) when n e are glad, we sigh when we 
are well.” 

‘ A bill inelo.sed, that they beheld with j)ain 
And indignation, they return’d again ; 

There was no mention made of Uilliam’s 
name, 

Check’d as she was by pity, love, and shame. 

‘ U illiam, who wrought for bread, and never 
sought 

More than the day demanded when he 
wrought, 

Was to a sister call’d, of all his race 
The last, and dying in a distant ])lace ; 

In tender terror he approach’d her bed. 
Beheld her sick, and buried her when dead : 
He was her heir, and what she left was more 
Than he required, who w:us content before. 
I\’ilh tlieii minds’ sutTeriiigs, age, and growing 
pain. 

That ancient couj)le could not long remain, 
Nor long remain’d ; and in their dying groan 
The suffering youth jierceived himself alone ; 
For of his Iiealth or sickness, peace or cav^*, 
He knew not one in all the world to share ; 
Now' every scene would sad reflections give, 
And most his home, and there he could not 
live; 

Thereevery walk would now’ distressingprove, 
And of his loss remind lilm, and his love. 

‘ With the small portion by bis sister left 
He roved about as one of peace bereft, 

And by the body’s movements hopt“d to find 
A kind of wearied stillness in the mind, 

And sooner bring it to a sleepy state. 

As rocking infants will their pains '.'bate. 

‘ Thus careless, lost, unheeding where he 
went, 

Nine weary years the wandering lover spent. 

‘ His sole employment, all that could amuse, 
Was liis companions on the road to choose; 


With such he travcll’d through the passing 
day, 

Friends of the hour, and walkers by the way; 
And from the sick, the poor, the halt, the 
blind, 

Ho learn‘d the .sorrows of his suffering kind. 

' He learn’d of many bow unjust their fate, 
Fnr their connexions dwt'lt in Ijctler state*; 
They had relations famous, great or rich, 
Lcarru'd or wise, they never scrupled which ; 
But while they cur.scd Ihes^ kindri'il churls, 
would try 

To build tbeir fame, and for their glory lie. 

‘Others delighted in misfortunes strange, 
The sports of fortune in her love for cliangi*. 

‘ Some .spoke of wonders they before bad 
seen, 

When on their travels they bad •.vandoring 
been; 

How they had sail’d the world about, and 
found 

The sailing i)lain, altiiough the world was 
round ; 

How they beheld for months th’ unsetting sun 
What deeds they saw ! what they themselves 
had done!— 

What leaps at Rhodes!—what glory then they 
w on ! 

‘There were who spoke in terms of high 
disdain 

Of tlicir contending against power in vain, 
Suffering from tyranny of law long f)orne, 
And life’s best spirits in contentions worn; 
Happy in this, th’ oppressors soon will die, 
Each with the vex’d and suffering man to 
lie— 

And thus consoled exclaim, “ And is not 
sorrow dry ? ” 

‘ Rutvice offended: w lien he met with tliose 
U ho could a deed of violence propose, 

And cry, “ Should they what we desire 
possess ? 

.Should they deprive us, and their laws 


oppress 


9 


William would answer, “ Ours is not re¬ 
dress : ”— 

“ Woultl you oppression then for ever feel ? ” 

“ Tis not my choice; but yet I must not 
.steal: ”— 

“ So, first they cheat us, and then make their 
laws 

To guard their treasures and to back their 
cause: 
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What call you then, my friend, the rights of 
man ? ”— 

To get his bread,” said William, • if he can; 
And if he cannot, he must then depend 
Upon a Being he may make his friend : ”— 
“Make! ” they replieil; and conference had end. 

“ But female vagranlvS would at times expre.ss 
A newdtorn pleasure at the mild address; 
His modest wish, clothed in accent meek. 
That they would comfort in religion seek. 

‘ “ I am a sinful being ! ” William cried ; 

” Then, what am I ? ” the con-scious heart 
replied : 

And oft-times ponder’d in a i>ensive way, 

” He is not liappy, yet he loves to pray.” 

• But sotne woidd freely on his thouglits 
intrude. 

And thrust themselves 'fwjxt him and 
solitude: 

They would his faith and of its strength 
demand. 

And all his soul’s prime motions understand : 
How ! tfiey would say, such wo and sucli 
belief, 

Such trust in heaven, and yet on earth such 
grief! 

Thou art almost, my friend,—thou art not all. 
Thou hast not yet the self-destroying call ; 
Thovi hast a carnal wish, pertiaps a will 
.\ot yet subdued,—the root is growing .still: 
There is the strong man yet that keeps his 
own, 

Who by a stronger must be overthrown ; 
There is the burden that must yet be gone, 
And thetj the jiilgrim may go singing on. 

‘ William to this would seriously incline, 
And to their comforts would his heart re.sign; 
It soothed, it raised him,—he began to feel 
Th’ enlivening warmth of inethodistic zeal; 
He learn’d to know the brethren by their 
looks— 

He sought their meetings, he perused their 
books : 

But yet was not within the ])ale and yoke, 
And as a novice of experience spoke ; 

But felt the comfort, and began to pray 
For sjich companions on the king's higiiway. 

■William had now across thekingdomspinl, 
To lb’ Faslern ocean from SI. David’s head ; 
And watulering late, with various thoughts 
oppress’d, 

'Twas midnight, ere he reach’d his place of 
rest. - 


A village inn, that one way-faring friend 
Could from experience safely recommend, 
Where the kind hostess would be more intent 
On what he needed than on what he spent; 
Her imsband, once a heathen, she subdued. 
And with religious fear his mind imbued; 
Though his conviction came too late to save 
An erring creature from an e.irly grave. 

‘ Since that event, (lie cheerful widow grew 
In size and sul>slance,—her the brethren 
I knew— 

And many friends were hers, and lovers not 
a few ; 

But either love no more could warm her heart. 
Or no man came who could the warmth im¬ 
part. 

■ William drew near, and saw the comely look 
Of (he gooil lady, bonding o’er her book; 
Hymn.s it appear’d,—for now a pleasing sound 
Seem'd as a w ek'omc in his w anderings found: 
He enter’d softly, not ikS they who think 
That they may act the rulViun if (hcv drink, 
And wlio conceive, that for their paltry pence 
They may witli rules of divency dispense ; 
Far unlike these was William,—he wiks kind, 
F.xaeting nothing, and to all resign'd. 

• He saw the hostess reading,—and Iheireyes 
Met in good w ill, and something like surpri.se: 
j It was not beauty William saw, but more, 
Something like that which he had loved 
before— 

Something that brought his Fanny to his 
view, 

In (he dear time when she was good and true; 

^ And his, it swin’d, were features that were 
seen 

M’ith some emotion—she was not serene: 
And both were moved to ask what looks like 
those could mean. 

.Vt first she colour'd to the deepest rod, 

That hurriiHl off, til) all the rose was fled; 
She call'd a servant, whom she sent to rest, 

I Then made excuse to her attentive guest; 

I She own’d the thoughts confused,—'twjvs 
j very t rue, 

, He brought a dear departinl friend in view; 
Tlien, as he listen’d, hade him welcome then' 
M'ith livrlier looks and more engaging air, 
And stirr’d (he fire of ling, and brush’d (lie 
wicker chair, 

M aiting his order with the cheerful look, 
i That proved how pleasant were the pains she 
look. 
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‘ He was refresh’d-Tlieyspakeon various 

themes— 

Our early pleasures, Reason’s first-drawn 
schemes, 

Youth’s strong illusions, Love's delirious 
dreams: 

Then from her book he would presume to 
ask 

A song of praise, and she perform’d the 
task : 

The clock struck twelve—He started—“ Must 

I go ? ” 

His looks spoke plainly, and the lady’s, “No:” 
So douTi he sat,—and when the clock struck 
one 

There was no start, no effort to be gone: 

Nor stay’d discourse- 

‘‘ And so your loves were cross'd, 
And the loved object to your wishes lost ? 
But was she faithless, or were you to blame ? 
I wish I knew lier—\\’ill you tell her name? ” 
Excuse me—that would hurt her if alive; 
And, if no more, whv sho»dd her fault sur¬ 
vive?” 

Rut love you still ? 

“ Alas ! I feel I do, 
When I behold her very looks in you ! ” 

‘ •• Yet, if the frail one’s name must not be 
known, 

My friendly guest may trust me with his own.” 

‘ This done, the lady paused, and then 
replied— 

“ It grieves me much tosee your spirit tried;— 
But she was like me,—how I came to know 
The lamb thatstray’d I will hereafter show;— 

We were indeed as sisters-Should I state 

Her quiet end, you would no longer hate: 

I see your heart,—and I shall quickly prove. 
Though she deserved not, yet she priz^ your 
love: 

Long as she breathed was heard lier William’s 
name— 

And such affection half absolves her shame. 
‘“Weep not,but hearme, how Icarne to know 
Thee and thy Frances—this to heaven I 
owe; 

And thou shall view the pledge, the very 
ring, 

The birth-day token—well you know the 
thing; 

‘ Thi.°,' if I ever—thus I was to speak. 

As she had spoken—but I see you weak : 

She was not worthv-’’ 


“ 0 ! you cannot tell 
By what accursed means my Fanny fell! 
What bane, compulsion, threats—for she was 
pure; 

But from such toils what being is secure ? 

Force, not persuasion, robb’d me-” 

“ You are right; 

So has she told me, in her Maker’s sight: 

She loved not vice- 

*’ 0 ! no,—her heart approved 
All that her God commanded to be loved ; 

And she i.s gone-” 

“ Consider! death alone 
Could for the errors of her life atone.” 

‘ “ Speak not of them ; I would s!ie knew 
how dear 

I hold lier yet!—But dost thou give the 
tear 

To my loved Frances ?—No! I cannot 
part 

With one who ha.s her face, who has her 
heart ; 

With looks so pleasing, wl\en I thee behold, 
She lives—tliat bosom is no longer cold— 
Then fell me—Art thoii not—in pity speak— 
One wliom I so\ight, uliile living meant to 
seek— 

Art thou mv Fannv ?—Let me not offend— 
• » 

Be something to nu-—be a sufferer’s friend— 

Be more-be all!-The precious truth 

confe.ss— 

Art thou not Frances?-” 

” 0, my M'illiam ! ye.s ! 
But spare me, sjrare tliyself, and suffer les.s: 
In my best days, the spring-time of my life, 

I was not worthv to be ^Villiams wife; 

A widow now—not poor, indeed—not east 
In outer darkness—.sonowing for the past, 
And for the future hoping—b»it no more: 

Let me the pledges of thy love restore. 

And give the ring thou gavest—let it be 
A token still of iny regard for tliee,— 

Rut only that,—and to a worthier now 

Consign the gift.”- 

*• The onlv worthv thou ! ” 
Replied the lover ; and what more express’d 
May be omitted—here our tale shall rest. 
‘This pair, our host and hostess of the 
Fleece, 

Command some wealth, and smile at its 
increase; 

Saving and civil, cautious and di.screet, 

.\n seot.s and parties in tlieir mansion meet; 
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TImto froili Ihcir tcaclitTs «o lo sh:ir«' | 

Tiif rrorittir«‘-cr)nifnrls,—mockery mitis not i 
lliere; 

There ruee( tlio worsens ut (heir annual feast, 
\\ itli annual pun—•* the parish imist be ' 
lliMM cd ; ” 

'I’here IradiTs find a parlour cleanly s\vej>t 
I’oi' (heir roceplion, and in order kept ; 


And there tlie sons of labour, poor, but free, 
.''il and enjoy I heir hour of liberty. 

'So live the pair,—and life’s disasters 
.seem 

In tlieir unrunied calm a troubled dream; 

In comfort runs the remnant of their life— 
He tlie fond liusl»and, she the faithful 
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W their di.seourse a£»aiti the Brothers dwelt 
On early .sul)je<ds—what they once had felt, 
Once tlioiij'lit of thinijs my.sterious themes 
that all 

With some (!(‘i»ree of reverence recall. 

(ieort'o tlieii reverted to the days of old, 
When Iiis heart faitded, and his hope wa,s 
cold : 

When by the power of fancy he was sway’d, 
And every itnpulse of the mind obey’d. 

‘ Then, my dear Uichard,’ said the ’Srpure. 

‘ niy case 

W’as call’d con,sum|itive—I tnust seek a place 
Atid .soil .salubriou.s, thither nnjst repair. 

An ! live on a.s.ses’ milk and milder air. 

‘ My uncle boui»ht a fann, and on the 
land 

'I’he fine old mansion yet, Wivs left to stand, 
Not in this state, hut old and much dt'cuy’d ; 
Of this a part was habitahle made; 

T.he rest—who doul>l,s ?—was by the spirits 
seized, 

(ihosts of all kimls, who used it as Ihev 
ple:iseil. 

‘ The worthy farmer tenant yet remain’d, 
Of Kood report—he had a fortune "ain’d ; 
And his lliia-e daughters at their school 
aecpurctl 

'I'lio air and manner that their swains 
admired ; 

The inother-ffo.s.sip and the.se dauj»hters three 
lalk’d of uetdeel and .social company, 


And while the days were fine, and walks were 
clean, 

fresh jvs,seml)laqe day by day were setm. 

“ There were the curate's gentle maids, and 
some 

Fiom nil the neiehbouritit; villages would 
come ; 

There, as 1 stole th.* yew-tree shades among, 

I .saw the partii's walking, old and young. 
Where I was Jiothing—if perceivwl, Ihev said, 

“ The mat) is harmless, be not you afraid ; 

.\ poor young creature, who, (hoy say, is 

CiO.ss’d 

(n love, and has in part his .senses lost; 
llis he.ilth for certain, and he comes to spend 
Ills time with us ; we hope our air will mend 
A frame .so we.)ken’d, for the learned tribe 
\ change of air for stubborn ills prescribe; 
And doing nothing often has prevail’d 
Wlien ten i>hy.sicians have I'roscribcd and 
fail'd ; 

Not that for air or change there ’smucb to say, 
But nature then h;is time to take her way; 
•And so we hope our vilbige will restore 
This man to health that he possess’d before. 
He loves the garden avenues, the gloom 
Of the old chambers, of the tap’stried room, 
And \ve no notice take, we let him go and 
come.” 

‘.So spake a gay young damsel; but she 
knew 

Not all the truth,—in part her tale was true. 
Much it amuscil me in the place to be 
I This harmless cypher, sinuning not to sec, 
Act seeing all,—unnoticetl to appear, 

A et noting all; and not disposal to liear, 
But to go forth,—t'reak in on no one’s plan, 
And hear them speak of the forsaken man. 

‘ In .seene.s like these, a mansion so decay’d, 
Mill) blighted trees in hoary moss array’d, 
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And ivy'd walls around, for many an hour 
I walk’d alone, and felt their witching power; 
So others felt;—the young of either sex 
^\’ould in these walks their timid minds 
perplex 

By meeting terrors, and the old appear’d, 
Their fears upbraiding, like the young who 
fear’d ; 

Among them all some sad discourse at night 
^^'as sure to breed a territied delight: 

Some luckless one of the attentive dames 
Had figures seen like those within the frames, 
Figures of lords who once the land possess’d, 
And who could never in their coffins rest; 
I'nliappy spirits ! who could not abide 
The loss of all their consequence and pride, 
’Twas death in all his power, their very names 
had died. 

* Tltese talcs of terror views terrific bred, 
And sent the hearers trembling to their bed.’ 


‘ In an autumnal evening, cool and still. 
The sun just dropp’d beneath a distant hill, 
The children gazing on the quiet scene, 

Then rose in glory Niglit’s majestic queen ; 
And pleasant was the chequer’d light ami 
shade 

Her golden beams and maple shadous made ; 
An ancient tree that in the garden grew, 

And that fair picture on the gravel threw. 

•Then all was silent, save the sounds that 
make 

Silence more awful, while they faintly break ; 
The frighten’d bat’s low shriek, the beetle’s 
hutn, 

U ith nameless sounds Me know not whence 
they come. 

‘Such M as t he evening; and that ancient seat 
Tiiescene where then someneighbourschanced 
to meet; 

Hp to the door led broken steps of stone. 
Whose deM-y surface in the moonlight shone ; 
On vegetation, that M'itb progress sIom' 
Where man forbears to fix his foot. M ill groM'; 
The uindow’s depth and dust repell’d the ray 
Of the moon’s light and of the setting day ; 
Pictures there M'ere, and each display’d a face 
And form that gave their sadness to the place; 
Tlie frame and canvas sboM’d that Mornis 
unseen, * 

Save in tlieir work.s, for years had Moiking 
been; 


A fire of bru.sbwood on the irons laid 
All the dull room in fitful vieus display’d, 
And M'ith its omr Mild light in fearful forms 
array’d. 

■ In this old Hall, in this doj)arling day, 
.\ssembled friends and neighbours, grave and 
giiy, 

When one good lady at a picture threw 
A glance that caused inquiry—“Tell usmIio?” 

•“ThatMasafamousMarrior; one, they said, 

I That by a spirit Mas aMlule obey’d ; 

In all his dreadful battles he Mould say, 

I ‘ Or win or lose, I shall escape to-day ’; ’ 

And though the shot as thick as hail camo 
round. 

On no occasion he received a Moimd ; 

He stood in safety, free from all alarm. 
Protected, heaven forgive him, bv his cliarm : 
But he forgot the date, till came the hour 
When he no more had the protecting pouer; 
And then ho bade his friends around fareMcll! 

‘ I fall ! ’ he cried, and in the in.stant fell. 

•■•Beholdthoseinfantsinthefrarne beneath! 
A Mitch offended Mrought their early death ; 
She form’d an image, made as wax to melt, 
And eacli the Masting of the figure felt ; 

The liag confess’d if Mhen she came to die, 
And no one living can the truth deny. 

•••Butsee a beauty in KingWilliam’sdays, 
With that long Maist, and those enormou.s 
Slavs; 

She had three lovers, and no creature knew 
The one preferr’d, or the discarded tMo; 
None could the secret of her bosom see; 
Loving, poor maid, th’ attention of the three, 
Sl)e kept sucli equal Meight in either scale, 
’Tm;is hard to say m Iio M ould at last prevail; 
Thus you may think in eilher heart arose 
A jealous anger, and the men Mere foes; 
Each Midi himself concluded, tMo aside. 

The third may make the lovely maid his 
bride: 

This caused their fate—It Mas on Thursday 
night 

The deed uas done, and bloody m as the fight ; 
Just as she Ment, poor thoughtless girl! to 
prayers, 

Ran Mild tlje maid with horror up the stairs; 
Pale as a ghost, but not a Mord siie said. 

And then the lady utter’d, ‘Coates is dead ! ’ 
‘“Then the poor damsel found her voice and 
cried, 

‘Ran through the body, and that instant ditni! 
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But he j»ronoimooj your name, and so was j 
satisfied.’ 

A second fell, and he who did survive 

Was kept by skill and sovereign drugs alive; t 
0! would she see me!’ he was lieard to 
say, 

‘ No ! I'll torment him to his (lying day ! * 

The maid exclaim’d, and every Thursday 
night 

Her spirit came his wretclied soul to fright ; 

Once as she came he cried aloud ‘ Forgive I ’ 

‘ Never! ’ she answer’d, * never while you 
live, 

Nor when you die, as long as time endures; 

You have my torment been, and I’ll be 
vours ! ’ 

That is the lady, and the man confess’d 

Her vengeful spirit would not let him rest.” 

Hut are there ghosts?” exclaim’d a timid 
maid ; 

“ My father tells me not to be afraid ; 


Forthatconcession,madam,you maycall, 
When we have sate in judgment upon all.’’ 

‘ An ancient lady,who with pensive smile 
Had heard the stories, and been mute the 
while, 

Now’ said, “Our prudence had been better 
shown 

Ry leaving iincontested tilings \inknown ; 

Yet if our children must such stories hear, 
Let us provide some antidotes to fear; 

For all such errors in the minds of youth, 

In any mind, the only cure is truth ; 

And truths collected may in time decide 
Ypon such facts, or prove, at least, a guide : 
If then permitted I will fairly state 
One fact, nor doubt the story I relate; 

I for your perfect acquiescence call, 

’Tis of myself I tell.”-“ 0 I tell us all! ” 

Said every being there: then silent was the 
Hall. 


lie cries ‘ When buried we are safe enough,’ 
And calls sneh stories execrable stuff.” 

Your father, child,” the formerladycried, 
“ILis learning much, hut he has loo much 
[iride; 

It is iuipossihle for him to tell 
What things in nature are impos.sihle, 

Or out of natun*, or to prove to whom 
Or for w hat purposes a ghost may como; 

It may not be intelligence to bring. 

Rut to keep up a notion of the thing; 

And though fromone .sueljfaet Miero may arise 
An liundreil wild improbabilities, 

Yet had there never been the tintJi, I say, 
The very lies theiaselves had died away.” 
‘“True,” said a fiieiul; “Ileavendoubtless 
may dispense 

A kind of dark and cIoikUhI evidence; 

Ood ha.s not promised that he will not send 
A spirit freed to either foe or friend ; 

He may such jiroof, and only such bestow, 
Though we the certain trutli can never know ; 
.\nd therefore though such lloating stories 
bring 

No strong or certain vouchers of the thing, 
Still would I not, presuming, pa.ss my worvl 
That all such tales were gvoiyidless and 
absurd.’’ 

' “ Rut you will grant,” .said one wlio sate 
be.side, 

“That all appear so when with judgment 
(rl.>d?” 


‘ “ Early in life, beneath my parent’s roof, 
Of man’s true lionour I had noble proof; 

\ generous lover who was worthy found, 
Where half his sex are hollow and unsound. 
“'My father fail’d in trade, and sorrowing 
died, 

W hen all our loss a generous youth supplied ; 
And soon the time drew on when he could say, 

‘ 0 ! fix the happy, fix the early day ! ’ 

Nor meant I to oppose his wishes, or delay: 
Rut then came fever, slight at first indeeil* 
Then hastening on and threatening in its 
.speed ; 

It mock’d the power of medicine; day by day 
I saw those helpers sadly walk away; 

So came the hand-like cloud, and with s\u'h 
power 

And with such speeil, that brought the 
mighty shower. 

‘ “ Him nursed I dying, and we freely spoke 
Of what might follow the expected stroke; 
\»’o talk’d of spirits, of their unknown powers, 
And dared to dwell on wliat the fate of ours ; 
Rut tl»e dread promise, to appear again, 
Could it be done, I sought not to obtain ; 
Rut yet we were presuming—‘ Could it be,’ 
He said, ‘ 0 Emma ! I would come to thee ! ’ 

‘ “ .At his last liour his reason, late a.stray. 
Again'return’d C illuminate his way. 

'“Inlhelast night my motherlonghadkopt 
I'nweiu-ied watch, and now reclined and slept; 
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The nurse was dreaming in a distant chair, 
And I had knelt to soothe him with a prayer ; 
When, with a look of that peculiar kind 
That gives its purpose to the fellow mind, 
His manner spoke—‘ Confide—be not 

afraid— 

I shall remember,’—this was all convey’d,— 
‘ I know not what awaits departed man, 

But tliis believe—I meet thee if I can.’ 


‘ “ I wish’d to die,—and grief, they say, will 
kill. 

But you perceive ’tis slowly if it will; 

That I was wretched you may well believe— 

I judged it rigid, and was resolved to grieve; 

I lost iny mother when there lived not one, 
Man, woman, child, whom I would seek or 
shun. 

• ‘ The Dean, jny uncle, w ith congenial gloom, 
Said, ‘ Will you share a melancholy home ? ’ 
For he bewail’d a wife, as I deplored 
My fate, and bliss that could not he restored. 

‘ “ In his cathedral’s gloom I pass'd my time, 
Much in devotion, much in thought sublime ; 
Tliere oft I pac-.d the aisles, and watch’d the 
glow 

Of the sun setting on the stones below, 

.•\nd saw the failing light, that strove to pass 
Through the dim coating of the storied glass, 
Xor fell within, but till the day was gone 
The red faint fire upon the window shone. 

‘ “ I took the key, and oft*tin»es cho.se to 
stay 

Till all was vanish’d of the tedious day, 

Till I perceived no light, nor heard a sound, 
That gave me notice of a world around. 

‘ “ Then had I grief’s proud thoughts, and 
said, in tone j 

Of exultation, ‘ World, I am alone ! | 

I care not for thee, thou art vile and base, 
And I shall leave thee for a nobler place.* 

‘ “ So I the world abused,—in fact, to me | 
Urbane and civil as a world could be: j 

Nor should romantic grievers thus complain. 
Although but little in the world they gain, 
But let them think if they have nothing done 
To make this odious world so sad a one, 

Or what their worth and virtue that should 
make 

This graceless world so pleasant for their sake. 

But to my tale :—Behold me as I tread 
The silent mansions of the favour’d dead, I 


Who sleep in vaulted chambers, till their clay 
In quiet dissolution melts away 
In this their bodies’ home—Tlie .spirits, where 
are they ? 

‘ And where his spirit ?—Doors and walls 
impede 

The embodied spirit, not the spirit freed ; ’ 
And, saying this, I at the altar knelt, 

And painful joys and raptuious anguish felt ; 
Till strong, bold hopes possess’d me, and I 
cried, 

‘ Even at this instant is he at my side; ’ 
Ves, now, dear spirit! art (hou by to prove 
That mine is lasting, mine the loyal love! 
‘“Thus have I thought, returning to the 
Dean, 

As one w ho had some glorious vi.sion seen : 
He ask’d no que.stion, but would sit and 
weep. 

And cry, in doleful tone, ' I cannot .sleep ! ’ 

‘ “ In dreams the chosen of my heart I view d, 
.And thus th’ impression day by day renew'd ; 
I saw him always, always loved to see, 

For when alone be was my conij)any : 

In company with him alone I .seem’d, 

I And, if not dreaming, was as one who dream'<1. 

•‘ Thus, robb’d of sleep, I found, wlien 
I evening came, 

.A pleasing torpor steal \ipon my frame; 

But still the habit drew my languid feet 
I To the loved darkness of the fa\ oi rite .seat ; 
And there, by silence and by sadness prc.'.'-'<l, 

I felt a world my own, and was at rest. 

‘ “One night, when urged with more than 
u-sual zeal, 

And feeling all that such enthusiasts feel, 

I paced the altar by, the pillars round, 

And knew no terror in the sacred ground : 
For mine were thoughts that bani.sh'd all .siu b 
fear,— 

I wish'd, I long’d to have that form appear; 
.And, as I paced the sacred aisles, I cried, 

‘ Let not thy Emma’s spirit be denied 
The sight of thine; or, if I may not see. 

Still by some token let her certain be! ’ 
‘“At length the anxious thoughts my 
strength subdued, 

And sleep o’erpower’d me in my solitude; 
Then was I dreaming of unearthly race, 

The glorious inmates of a blessed place ; 
Where lofty minds celestial views explore, 
Heaven’s bliss enjoy, and heaven’s great 
King .adore ; 
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Iliintlipre IsoiijjliJ w)inml had loved so well— 
For sure he dwelt where li;»jH)y spirits dwell! 

While tluis oni^.iged, I started at a sound, 
Of wli vt I knew not, hut I look’d around ; 
l or 1 was borne on visionary Wilis's, 

And felt no dreid of sublunary things; 

Itut risins;, walk’d —A distant window threw 
A weak, soft lii'ht, tliat lielp’d me in my view ; 
Soinetliin^ with anxious heart I hoped tosee, 
And pray'd, ' 0 ! (iod of all things, let it be ! 
I'or all are thine, were imule by thee, and thou 
f 'ansi both tlie meeting and the means allow ; 
Tliou canst makecdear my sight, or tliou canst 
make 

^Iore gross the form that his loved mind shall 
take, 

t’anst ilothe his sjiirit for my fleshly sight, 
Or mike my earthly sense more pure and 
bright.’ 

* ■'.'So Wiis I speaking, when without a sound 
There w;i,s a movement in the sacred ground : 

1 saw a ligure rising, but could trace 
.No certain fiMtures, no peculiar face; 
but I prepared my mind that form to view, 
Nor felt a doubt,—he promiswl, and was true ! 
1 should embrace his angel, and my clay, 
And what was mortal in me, melt away. 

■ ‘ O ! that ecstatic horror in my frame. 
That o’er me thus, a favour’d mortal, came ! 
Hless'd beyond mortals,—and the body now 
1 judgixl would peri.sh, though I knew not 
liow ; 

The gracious power around me could translate 
And make mo pass to that immortal state: 
Tims .shall 1 pay the ileht that must be paid, 
And dying live, nor be by death delay’d ; 
.And when so ohangoil, 1 should with joy 
sustain 

The heavenly converse, and with him remain. 

“•Isawthodislantshade.and went with awe, 
Hut not with terror, to the form I saw; 

Vet slowly went, for he I did believe 
Would meet, and .soul to soul his friend 
r«v«‘ive; 

So oti 1 drew, concluding in my mind, 

I caimot judge what laws may spirits bind ; 
Thougli I dissolve, and mingle with the lihst, 
I am a new and uninstruoted guest, 

.\ml ere my love can speak, he sliould he first 
addre.ss'd. 

‘ ‘•Thus I began to speak,—my new-born 
jiride, 

e, ami daring hope, the words suppluxl. 


* •• • Dear, happy shade ! companion of the 

good, 

Tlie just, the pure, do I on thee intrude? 

Art thou not cotne my spirit to improve, 

To form, instruct, and lit me for thy love, 
.\nd, as in love we parted, to restore 
The blessing lost, and then to part no more? 
Let me with thee in thy j>ure essence dwell, 
Nor go (o bid them of my house farewell. 

But thine be ever ! '-IIow .shall I relate 

Th’ event that finish’d this ecstatic state? 
Vet lot me try.—It turn’d, and 1 beheld 
An hideous form, that ho)ie and zeal expell'd : 
In a dim light the horrid shape appear’d. 
That wisdom would have fh-d, and courage 
I fear’d, 

I Pale, and yet bloated, ivith distorted eyes 
Distant and deep, a mouth of monstrous 
size, 

That would in day’s broad glare a simple 
maid surprise : 

He hoard my words, and crie<l, with savage 
shout, 

‘ Bah !—bother!—blarney !—What is this 
about ? ’ 

‘ “Love, lover, longing, in an instant Hod,— 
N'ow I had vice and impudence to dread ; 
.Vnd all my high-wrought fancit'S dioil away 
To woman’s trouble, terror, and dismay. 

* ‘‘ ‘ \Vhat,’ said the wretch, ‘what is it 

YOU would have ? 

Would’st hang a man for peeping in a grave ? 
Search me yourself, and try if you can feel 
Aught I have taken,—there was nought to 
steal: 

’Twas told they Imriinl with tlie corpse enough 
To pay the hazard, —I have made the proof, 
N’or gain'd a tester—What I tell is true; 

But I’m no fool, to be betray’d by you,— 
I'll haz:\rd notliing, curse me if I do ! ’ 

‘ “ The light increased, and plainly now 
appear’d 

A knavish fool whom I had often fear’d, 

But liid the ilroid ; and I resolved at least 
Not to expose it to the powerful beast. 

* “ ‘ Come, John,’ I said, suppressing fear 

and doubt, 

‘ Walk on before, and let a lady out! ’— 

‘ Lady! ’ the wretch repliwi, with savago 
grin, 

‘ Apply to him that lot the lady in : 

What! you would go, I take it, to the Dean, 
' And tell him what your ladyship has seen.’ 
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‘ \\'lien thus the fool exposed the knave, 
I saw 

The means of holding such a mind in awe, 
And gain niy safety by his dread of law. 

* Alas ! ’ I cried, ‘ I fear tije Dean like you. 
For I transgress, and am in trouble too; 

If it be known that we are here, as sure 
As here we are we must the law endure : 
Lach other’s counsel therefore let \is keep, 
And eacli steal homeward to our beds and 
sleep.’ 

‘ “ ‘ Steal! ’ said the ruftian’s conscience— 
‘ Well, agreed ; 

Steal on, and let us to the door proceed : ’— 
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let, ere he moved, lie stood auliile, and took 
Of my poor form a most alarming look ; 

‘ But, hark! ’ I cried, and he to move 
began,— 

Escape alone engiiged the dreadful man : 

W ith eager hand I oped the ponderous door— 
The wretch rusii’d by me, and was heard no 
more. 

So I escai)ed,—and wlien my dreams 
came on, 

I check’d the madness by the thoughts of 
John : 

A et say I not what can or cannot be, 

But give the story of my ghost and me.” 


BOOK XXL SMUGGLERS AND POACHERS 


A Widow at the Hall—Inquiry of Richard— 
Relation of two Brothers—Their different 
Character—Disposition—Modes of thinking 
—James a Servant—Robert joins the 
Smugglers—Rachel at the Hall—James 
attached to her—Trade fails—Robert a 
Poacher—Is in Danger—How released— 
James and Rachel—Revenge e.xcited— 
Association formed—Attack resolved— 
Preparation made for Resistance—A Night 
Adventure—Reflections. 


There was a widow iti the village known 
To our good Squire, and he had favour shown 
By frequent bounty—She as usual came, 
And Richard saw the worn and weary frame, 
Pale cheek, and eye subdued, of her whose 
mind 

\^’as grateful still, and glad a friend to find, 
Though to the world long since and all its 
hopes resign’d: 

Her easy form, in rustic neatness clad, 

Was pleasing still! but she for ever sad. 

‘ “ Deep is her grief ? ” said Richard— 
“ Truly deep, 

And very still, and therefore seems to sleep ; 
To borrow simile, to paint her woes, 

Theirs, like the river’s motion, seems repose, 
Making no petty murmuring,—settled, slow, 
They never uaste, they never overflow. 
Rachel is one of those—for there are some 
Who look for nothing in their days to come. 
No good nor evil, neither hope nor fear, 
Nothing remains or cheerful or severe; 


One day is like the past, the year’s sweet 
prime 

Like the sad fall,—for Rachel heeds not time : 
Nothing remains to agitate her breast, 
Spent is the tempest, and the sky at rest; 
But while it raged her peace its ruin met. 
And now the sun is on her prospects set 
Leave her, and let us her distress e.xplore, 
She heeds it not—she has been left before.” 


'There were two lads call’d Shelley liither 
brought, 

But whence we know not—it was never sought; 

Their wandering inolher left (hem, left her 
I name, 

, And the boys throve and valiant men became: 

Handsome, of more than common size, and 
tall, 

And no one's kindred, seem’d beloved of all; 

All seem’d alliance by their deeds to prove, 

I And loved the youths who could not claim 
their love. 

‘ One was call’d James, the more sedate 
and grave, 

The other Robert—names their neighbours 
gave; 

They botli were brave, but Robert loved to run 

And meet his danger—James would rather 
shun 

The dangerous trial, but whenever tried 

He all bis spirit to the act applied. 

‘ Robert would aid on any man bestow, 

James would his man and the occasion know; 
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I'oi' w;is quick aiul prompt—this tem¬ 
perate and slow. 

‘ Robert would all thing^ he de.sired pursue, 
.lames would consider what was best to do ; 
All spoke of Robert as a man they love<l, 

And most of James as valued and approve<l. 

‘Bothhad •.omelearning; Rol»ert hisaiMpiired 
By quicker parts, and was by praise inspirtnl ; 
James, as he was in his acquirements slow, 
Would learn the worth of what he tried to 
know. 

• In fact, this youth was generous—that was 
just ; 

The one you loved, the other you would trust : 
Vet liim you loved you would for truth ap¬ 
prove, 

.\iiil him you trusted vo\j would likewise love. 
•Such were the brothers—James had found 
his way 

To Nether Hall, and there imdined to stay; 

He could himself command, and therefore could 

obey : 

% 

He with the keeper took his daily ro\md, 

A riv.d grew, and some unkindne.ss found ; 
But his superior farm'd ! the place was void, 
And .lames guns, dogs, and dignity enjoyM. 

■ Robert had scorn of service ; he would be 
A slave to no man—happy were the free, 

.\nd otdy they ;—l)y such o)3ini<»ns led, 
Rolxwl to sundry kinds of trade was brisl; 
Nor let us wonder if he sometimes made 
.\n active p.irtner in a lawless trade; 

Bond of a<lventure, want«m as the wave, 

He loved the danger and the law to brave; 
But these were chance advetjtures, kttown to 

few,— 

Not that tin* hero careil what people knew. 

■ The brothers met not often—When they 

met 

James talk’d of honest gains and scorn of debt. 
Of virtuous labour, of a sober life. 

And what with credit would support a wife. 
But Robert answer’d—" Howcaninen advi.se 
Who to a master let their tongue and eyes ? 
IVhose wonis are not their own ? whose foot 
and hand 

Run at a nod. or act upon command ? 

Who cannot eat or drink, discourse or play, 
Without re(picsling others that th«>v may. 
Debt A’ou wouhl shun; but what advice 
to give 

I\ ho owe your service every hour v(ui live! 

« 9 * 

Let abell sound,and fromyourfriendsyourun, 


Although the darling of your heart were one ; 
But if the bondiige lits you, I resign 
You to your lot—I am content with mine ! ” 
•'Thus would tlie lads their .sentiments 
express, 

And part in earnest, part in playfulness; 

'Fill Love, controller of all hearts and eyes, 
Breaker of boiuL, of friendship’s holy ties, 
Awakener of new wills and slumbering sym* 
j)athies, 

Began liisreign,—till Rachel, meek-eyed maid, 
'That form, those clieeks, that faultless face 
display’d, 

That chihl of gracious nature, ever neat 
And never fine ; a How ret simply sweet, 
j Seeming at least unconscious she was fair; 

' Meek in her spirit, timid in Imr air. 

And shrinking from his glance if one presumed 
To come too near the beauly as it bloom’d. 

‘ Rol)ert beheld her in her father's cot 
Day after day, and blest his happy lot ; 

He look’d indewl, but he could not ofTend 
By gentle looks -he was her father's friend : 
She wiis accustom’d to that tender look. 

And frankly g.u'e the hand he fondly took ; 
Sholovcil hisslorieqple:vsedsheheartlhim|»lay, 
Pensive herself, she lovixi to see him gay, 
And if they lovwl not vet, they were in Love's 
highway. 

‘But Rachel now to womanhoorl wasgrown, 
And wouldnomoreher faithand fondnessown; 
She calhnl her latent prudence to her aid, 

1 .\nd grew ohservanl, cautious, and afraid ; 

’ Slh' heard relations of her lover’s guile, 

And could believe the danger of his smile: 

\\ itl) art insidious rival damsels strove 
To show how false his speech, how feigned his 
li>ve; 

.\nd though her heart another story told, 
Hers)»eech grew cantioiis, and her maimercold. 

‘ Rachel had vilhuje fame, was fair and tall, 
.\nd gain’d a place of crtnlit at the Hall; 
Where James belield her soat»\l in that place, 

. With a child’s meekness, and an angel’s face; 
Her temper soft, her .spirit tirm, her words 
Simple and few as simple truth affords. 
‘James could but love her,—he at church 
had seen 

The tall, fair maid, had met her on the green, 
Admiring always, nor surprised to find 
I Her ligure often present to his mind ; 

Rut now he saw lier daily, and the sight 
I Have him new ploivsure and incrc:ised delight. 
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“ But Janies, still prudent and reserved, ' 
though sure 

The love he felt was love that would endure, ^ 
\\’ould wait awhile, observing what was fit, 
And meet, and right, nor would himself com-! 
mit: 

Then was he flatter’d,—Janies in time became 
Kich, both as slayer of the Baron’s game, 

And as protector,—not a female dwelt 
In that demesne who had not feign’d or felt 
Regard for James ; and he from all had praise 
Enough a young man’s vanity to raise; 

With all these pleasures he of course must part 
M'hen Rachel reign’d sole empress of his heart. 

‘ Robert was now deprived of that delight 
He once experienced in his mistress’ sight; 
For, though he now his frequent visits paid, 
He saw but little of the cautious maid ; 

The simple common pleasures that he took 
Grew dull, and he the wonted haunts forsook ; 
His flute and song he left, his book and pen, 
And sought the meetings of adventurous men ; 
There was a love-born vsadness in his breast. 
That w’anted stimulus to bring on rest; 
These sinijile pleasures were no more of use. 
And danger only could repose produce; 

He join’d th’ associates in their lawless trade, 
And was at length of their profession made. 
‘He saw connected with th’ adventurous 
crew 

Those w hom he judged were sober men and 
true; 

lie found that some, who should the trade 
prevent, 

Gave it by purchase their encouragement; 

He found that contracts could be made w ith 
those 

U ho had tiieir pay these dealers to oppose; 
And the good ladies whom at church he saw 
With looks devout, of reverence and awe, 
Could change their feelings as they change 
their place, 

And, whispering, deal for spicery and lace: 
And thus the craft and avarice of these 
Urged on the youth, and gave his conscience 
ease. 

‘ Him loved themaiden Rachel, fondly loved. 
As many a sigh and tear in absence proved. 
And many a fear for dangers that she knew. 
And many a doubt what one so gay might do: 
Of guilt she thought not,—she had often heard 
They bought and sold, and nothing wrong 
appear’d ; 


Her father’s maxim this : she understood 
There was some ill,—but he, she knew, w as 
good : 

It was a traflic—but was done by night— 

If wrong, how trade ? why secrecy, if right ? 
But Robert’s conscience, she believed, was 
pure— 

And that he read his Bible she was sure. 

‘James, better taught, in confidence declared 
His grief for what his guilty brother dared : 
He sigh’d to think how near lie was akin 
To one reduced by godless men to sin ; 

U’ho, being always of the law in dread. 

To other crimes were by the danger led — 

And crimes with like excuse-The smuggler 

cries, 

‘What guilt is his who pays forwhathebuys? ’ 
Tlie poacher questions, with perverted mind, 
“Were not the gifts of heaven for all de¬ 
sign’d?” 

77m cries, “I sin not—take not till I pay;”— 
That, “My own hand brought dow n my proper 
prey; ”— 

And while to such fond arguments they cling, 
IIow fear they God ? how honour they the 
king ? 

J^uch men a.«.sociate, and each other aid. 

Till all are guilty, rash, and desperate made ; 
Till to some lawless deed the wretches tly. 
And in the act, or for the acting, die. 

‘The maid was frighten’d,—but, if this was 
true, 

Robert for certain no such danger knew, 

He always pray’d ere he a trip began, 

And was too happy for a wicked man : 

How could a creature, wlio was always gay, 
.So kind to all men, so disposed to pray, 

How could he give his heart to such an evil 
way ? 

Vet she had fears,—for she could not believe 
Tliat James could lie, or purpose to deceive ; 
But still she found, though not without respect 
For one so good, she must the man reject; 
For, simple though she was, full well she knew 
Whatthis strong friendship led him to j)ursue; 
And, let the man be honest as the light, 

Love warps the mind a little from the right; 
And slie proposed, against the trying day, 
What in the trial she should flunk and say. 

‘ And now, their love avow’’d, in both arose 
Fear and disdain—the orphan pair were foes. 

‘ Robert, more generous of the two, avow’d 
His scorn, defiance, and contempt aloud. 
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‘James talk’d of pity in a softer tone, 

To Kachel sj)eaking, and with her alone: 
lie knew full well, he said, to what must come 
His wretched brother, what would be his 
doom : 

Thus he her bosom fenced with dreail about ; 
Hut love he could not with his skill drive out. 
Still he eflectinl sometliing,—and that skill 
Made the love wretched, though it could imt 
kill; 

And Uobert fail’d, though much he triwl, to 
prove 

lie had no guilt—She gratded he had love. 

‘Thus they proceeded, till a winter came, 
\\’hen the stern keeper told of stolen game : 
Throughout the woods the poaching dogs had 
been, 

And from him nothing should the robbers 
screen. 

From him and law,—he would all hazards run, 
Nor spare a poacher, were his brother one— 
1/Ove, favour, interest, tie of blood should fail, 
Till vetigeance bore him bleeding to the jail. 

• I*oor Kacliel shudder’d, —smuggling she 
could name 

itliout confusion, for she felt not shame ; 
Hut poachers were her terror, and a wood 
M’liich they frequented had been mark’d by 
blood ; 

And thoughshe thoughther Robert wassecure 
In better thoughts, yet could she not be sure. 

‘James now was urgent,—it would break 
his heart 

With hope, uith her, and with such views to 
part, 

^Vhen one so wiekerl would her hand po.ssess, 
And he a brotlier!—that was his distress, 

Atul must be liers-She heard him, and she 

sigh'd, 

Looking in doubt,—but nothing she repliinl. 

‘There was a generous feeling in her mind. 
That told her this was neither good nor kind : 
James caus(‘d her (error, but he did no more— 
Her lov(‘ was now as it had been Indore. 

‘Their tratlic fail’d,—and the adventurous 
crew 

\o more (heir prolitless attempts renew: 
I>iglh(‘v will not.and hegthey might in vain— 
Had (hey not pride, and what can then 
remain ? 

' Now was the game destrovM, and not an 
hare 

Escaped at least the danger of the snare; 


M oods of their feather’d beauty were bereft, 
The beauteous victiius of the silent theft; 
The well-known shops received a large supply. 
That they who could not kill at least might 
buy. 

■James was enraged, enraged bis lord, and 
both 

('onfirrn’d their threatening with a vengeful 
oath : 

Fresh aid was sought,—and nightly on the 
lands 

Walk’d on their watch the strong determinetl 
baiids: 

Pardon miws offer’d, and a promised })ay 
To him who would the desperate gang betray. 

‘ Nor fail'd the measure,—on a certain night 
A few were seizin!—the rest escaped by tliglit; 
Vet thev resistinl boldlv ere they llinl, 

And blows were dealt around, and blood wivs 

sIuhI ; 

Two groaning helpers on the earth were laid, 
When juore arrivwl the lawful cause to aid: 
Then four determiiunl men were seizwl and 
l>Dund, 

And Robert in this desperate number found : 
In prison fetter’d, he deploreii bis fate, 

And curseii the folly he perceived too late. 
‘James was a favourite with his lord,—the 
zeal 

He sliow’d Wiis such as masters ever feel: 

If lie for vengeance on a culprit criwl, 

Or if for mercy, still his lord complieii: 

And now, ’twas said, he will for mercy plead, 
For his own brother's wiis the guilty deini: 
True, tire hurt man is in a mending way, 
Hut must be crippled to bis dying day. 

‘ Now James liad vow’d the law should take 
its course. 

He Mould not stay it, if he did not force; 

He could his witness, if he i>le;ised, with¬ 
draw, 

Or he could arm rvith certain deatli tire law : 
This he attestinl to the irraid, aird true, 

If this he coirld not, yet he nruch could do. 
‘ How sirtTer'd then ihat nraid,—no thought 
she had, 

No view of days to coirre, tlrat \vas not sad; 
•Vs sad as life rvith all its hopes resign’d, 

.\s sad as ought but guilt carr trrake irrankind. 

‘ M’itlrbitter grief the pleasures slrerevierv’d 
Of early hope, rvith innocence prrrsued, 

M hen she began to love, and he Mas foird and 
good: 
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He now must die, she heard from every 
tongue— 

I he, and so thoughtless! perish, and so young! 
Brave, kind, and generous, tender, constant, 
true, 

And he must die—tiien will I perish loo 
‘ A thousand acts in every age will prove 
Women are valiant in a cause they love; 

If fate the favour’d swain in danger place, 
They hoed not danger—perils they embrace; 
They dare the world’s contempt, they brave 
their name’s disgrace; 

They on the ocean meet its wild alarms. 
They search the dungeon with extended arms; 
The utmost trial of their faith they prove, 
And yield the lover to assert their love. 
‘James knew his power—his feelings were 
not nice— 

Mercy he sold, and she must pay the price: 
If his good lord forbore to urge their fate. 
And he the utmost of their guilt to state, 
The felons might their forfeit lives redeem. 
And in tlieir country’s cause regain esteem ; 
But nevermore that man, whom be had shame 
To call his brother, must she see or name. 

‘ Rachel was meek, but she had firmness 
too, 

And reason'd much on what she ought to do : 
In Robert’s place, she knew what she should 
choose— 

But life ^va.s not the thing she fear’d to lose : 
She knew that she could not their contract 
break, 

Nor for her life a new engagement make; 
But he was man, and guilty,—death so near 
Might not to his as to her mind appear; 

And he might wish, to spare that forfeit life. 
The maid he loved might be hi.s brother’s wife, 
Although that brother was his bitter foe, 

And he must all the sweets of life forego. 

‘This would she try,—intent on this alone, 
yhe could assume a cairn and settled tone: 
‘■^he spake with firmness—“I will Robert see. 
Know what he wishes, and what I must be 
For James had now di.scover’d to the maid 
His inmost heart, and how he must be paid. 
If he his lord would soften, and would hide 
The facts that must the culprit’s fate decide. 
“ Go not,” he said,—for she her full intent 

Proclaim’d-To go she purposed, and she 

went: 

She took a guide, and went with purpose stern 
The secret wishes of her friend to learn. 


‘ iihe saw him fetter’d, full of giief, alone, 
Still as the dead, and he suppres.s’d a groan 

At her appearance-Now she pray’d for 

strength; 

I And the sad couple could converse at length. 

‘ It was a scene that shook her to repeat,— 
I Life fought with love, both powerful, and both 
sweet. 

‘ “ Wilt thou die, Robert, or preserve thy 
life? 

Shall I be thine own maid, or James’s wife?” 
“_IIi.swife!—No!—Never will I thee resign— 

No, Rachel, no!’’-“Then am I ever thine; 

' I know thee rash and guilty,—but to thee 
I pledge my vow, and thine will ever be: 
Yet think again,—the life that God has lent 
I.s thine, but not to cast away,—Consent, 

If ’tis thy wish; for this I made my way 
To thy distress—Command, and I obey.” 

‘ “ Perhaps my brother may Iiave gain’d 
thy heart ! 

• Then uhy this vi^it, if I uihh’d to part ? 
Was it, ah, man ungrateful! wise to make 
Effort like this, to hazard for thy sake 
A spotless reputation, and to be 
A suppliant (o that stern mairfor thee? 

But I forgive,—thy spirit i)as been tried. 

And thou art ueak, butstill thou must decide. 
“‘I ask’d thy brother, James, would'st 
thou command, 

Without the loving heart, the obedient iiaml ? 

I ask thee, Robert, lover, canst thou jiart 
With this j)Oor hand, when master of the 
heart ? 

He answer’d, ‘ Yes ! ’—I tarry thy reply, 
Resign’d with him to live, content with thee 
to die.’’ 

Assured of with spirits low and tame, 
Here life .so purchased—there a death of 
shatiie; 

Death once his merriment, but now his dread 
And he with terror thought upon tlic dead.* 

‘ “ 0 ! sure 'tis better to endure the care 
And pain of life, than go wo knownot where!— 
And is there not the dreaded hell for sin, 

Or is it only this I feel within ? 

That, if it lasted, no man would sustain, 

But would by any change relieve the pain; 
Forgive me, love ! it is a loathsome thing 
To live not thine; but still (his dreaded sting 

Of death torments me—I (o nature cling- 

Go, and be his—but love him not, be sure— 
Go, love him not,—and I will life endure: 

3 
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1U>, too, is niortal! ”-Rachel deeply sigh’d, 

Rul would no more converse: she had com¬ 
plied. 

And was no longer free—she vviis his brother’s 
bride. 

Farewell! ” she said, with kindne.ss, but 
itot futid, 

Feeling the pressure of the rin-ent bond, 

And pul her tenderness apart to give 
Advice to one wlio so desirwl to live; 

She then departed, join’d the attending guide, 
Reflected—wept—was sad—was satisfied. 
James on her worth and virtue could dc* 
pend, 

lie listen’d gladly to her story’s end : 

Again he protjiised Robert’s life to save. 

And claim’d the liand that she in ])aymenl 
gave. j 

• Robert,when death no longer w:us in view, I 
Scorn’d what was done, but could not this ^ 

undo: 

The day appoiiited for the trial near 
He view’d with shame, iuid not unmix’d with 
fear,— 

James might deceive him ; and, if not, the 
scliemes 

Of men tnay fail-(’an I depend on James ? 

• He might; for now the grievous price was 

jiaid— 

.lames to the altar I<kI the victim maid, 

And gave the trembling girl his faithful word 
For Robert's safety, and so gave my lord. 
'Ihit this, and all the ])roiniso hope could 
give, 

(iilded not life,—it Was not joy to live; 

There was no smile in Rachel, notliing gay; 

The hours j);iss’d olT, hut never danced away. 

‘ Wlien (!ri‘W the gloomy day for trial near 

Tlierecainoanototo Robert—“Ranisli fear!” 

He knew whence safety came,—his terror lied. 

Rut rage and vengeance fill’d his soul instead. 

‘A stronger fear in his companions rose— 

Tlie day of trial on their hopes might close: 

They Imd no brothers, none to inlercede 
% 

For them, tlieir friends siispocled, and in need; 
Scatter’d, they judged, and could unite 
no more,— 

Nut so, tliev tlien were at tlie jirison door. 

• For some had mot wlio sougld. llie haunts 

they loved, 

And were to pity and to vengeance moved : 
Their fellows perish! and llieysee their fall,— 
\\ by not attempt (hesteep but guard less wall’:' 


‘Attempt was made, his part assign’d each 
man, 

And they succeeded in the desperate plan; 

In truth, a purposed mercy smooth’d their 
way, 

Rut that they knew not—all triumphant they, 
v'^afe in their well-known haunts, they all 
prej>ared 

To plan anew, and show how much they 
dared. 

‘ With joy the troubled heart of Robert beat, 
For life was bis, and liberty was sweet; 

He look’d around in freedom-in deliglit? 

0 ! no—his Rachel was another’s right! 

•' Right!—has he then preserved me in the 

day 

Of my distress ?—He has tl»e lovely pay! 

Rut I no freedom at the slaves request, 

The ))rice I i)aid shall then be repossess’d I 
Ahvs ! her virtue and the law i»revent. 

Force cannot he, and she will not consent; 
Rut were tliat brother gone!—A brother? 
No ! 

A circumvenlor!—and the wretch shall go! 
Vet not this hand—How sljifts about my 
mind, 

Ihigovern’d, giiidoloss, drifting in the wind, 
And I am all a tempest, whirl’d around 
Ry dreadful (lioughts, that fright me and 
confound ;— 

I would I saw him on the earth laid low ! 

I wisl) the fate, Imt must not give the blow!” 
‘So thinks a man when thoughtful; he pre¬ 
fers 

.V life of peace till man his anger stirs, 

Then all the etlorts of his ro;ison coiise, 

And he forgets how pleasant was that peiiec; 
Till the wild passions what they seek obtain, 
.Vnd then be sinks into )us calm again. 

‘ Now met the lawless clan,—in secret met, 
.And down at their convivial boanl were set; 
The plans in view to ptist adventures le<l, 
And the ])ast conflicts present anger bred ; 
They sigh’d for pleasures gone, they groan’d 
for heroes dead: 

Their ancient stores were rlfUxl,—strong 
desires 

Awaked, and wino rekindled latent Arcs. 

‘It was a night such bold desires to move, 
Stroiig winds and wintry torrents tillixl Ibc 
grove; 

The crackling boughs timt in the forest fell, 
The cawing rooks, the cur’s uiTrighlcn'd yell; 
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The scenes above the wood, the floods below, 
Were mix’d, and none the single sound could 
know; 

“Loud blow the blasts,” they cried, “and call 
us as they blow.” 

‘ In such a night—and then the heroes (old 
\^■hat had been done in better times of old ; 
How they had conquer’d all opposed to them, 
By force in part, in part by stratagem; 

And as the tales inflamed the fiery crew, 
What had been done they then prepared todo; 
“ ’Tis a last night! ” they said—the angry 
blast 

And roaring floods seem’d answering “ ’tis 
a last! ” 

•Jamesknewtheymet,forhehad spiesabout, 
Grave, sober men, whom none presumed to 
doubt; 

I'or if suspectetl, they had soon been tried 
\\'herc fears are evidence, and doubts decide : 

But these escaped-Now James coin- 

panion.s took, 

Sturdy and bold, with terror-stirring look; 
He had before, by informations led. 

Left the afllicted partner of his bed ; 

Awaked his men, and through plantations 
wide, 

Deep-woods, and trackless ling, had been their 
guide; 

And then return’d to wake the pitying wife. 
And hear her tender terrors for his life. 

* But in this night a sure informer came, 
They were assembled who attack’d his game; 
Who more than once had through the park 
made way. 

And slain the dappled breed, or vow’d to slay; 
The trembling spy had heard the solemn vow'. 
And need and vengeance both inspired them 
now. 

‘The keeper early had retired to rest 
For brief reposesad thoughts his mind 
possess’d; 

In his short sleep he started from his bed, 
And ask’d in fancy’s terror “ Is he dead ? ” 

‘ There was a call below', when James aw oke, 
Kose from his bed, and arms to aid him took. 
Not all defensive !—there his helpers stood. 
Arm’d like himself, and hastening to the wood. 

‘ “ Why this ? ” he said, for Rachel pour’d 
her tears 

Profuse, that spoke involuntary fears: 

“ Sleep, that so early thou for us niay’st wake, ' 
And we our comforts in return may take; i 


Sleep,and farewell!” he said,and tookhisway, 
And the sad wife in neither could obey; 

She slept not nor well fared, but re.stles8 dwelt 
On her past life, and past alTlictions felt; 
The man she loved the brother and the foe 
Of him she married I—It had wiought her woe; 
Not that she loved, but pitied, and that now 
U'as, so she fear’d, infringement of her vow : 
James too was civil, though she must confe.-.s 
That his was not her kind of happiness ; 
That he w ould shoot (he man who shot a hare 
U as what Jier timid conscience could not bear; 
But still she loved him—wonder’d where he 
stray’d 

In this loud night! and if he were afraid. 
‘More than one hour she thouglU, and 
dropping tlien 

j In sudden sleep, cried loudly “Sparc him, men! 
And do no murder! ”—then awaked she rose, 
And thought no more of trying for repose. 
‘’Twas past the dead of night, when every 
sound 

I That nature mingles might be heard around ; 
But none from man,—man’s feeble voice was 
hush'd, 

U here rivers swelling roar’d, and w oods were 
' crush’d ; 

Hurried by these, the wife could sit no mure, 
But must the terrors of the night e.vplore. 

‘Softly .she left her door, her garden gale, 
And seem’d as then committed to her fate; 
To every horrid thought and doubt a prey, 
She hurried on, already lost her way ; 

Oft as she glided on in that sad night, 

She stopp’d to listen, and she look’d for light; 
An hour she wander’d, and was still to learn 
Aught of her husband’s safety or return : 

A sudden break of heavy clouds could show 
A place she knew not, but she strove to 
know; 

Still further on she crept with trembling feet, 
With hope a friend, with fear a foe to meet; 
And there was something fearful in (he sight, 
And in the sound of what appear’d to-night; 
For now, of night and nervous terror bred. 
Arose a strong and superstitious dread ; 

She heard strange noises, and the shapes she 
saw 

Of fancied beings bound her soul in awe. 

‘The moon was risen, and she sometimes 
shone 

Through thick white clouds, that flew tumul¬ 
tuous on, 
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PassiJig beneath her with an eagle’s speed, 
That her soft light imprison’d and then freed ; ^ 
riie fitful glinmiering througli the licdge-row 
green i 

Oave a strange beauty to the changing scene ; 
And roaring witids and rushing wafers lent 
Their mingled voice that to the spirit went. 
•Totliese she listen’d; but new sounds were 
hoard, 

.\iid sight more startling to her soul appear’d ; 
Tiieie were low lengthen'd tones with sobs 
between, 

And near at hand, but nothing yet was seen : i 
>She liuriied on, and "Who is there?” she 
cried, 

" A dying wretch ! ”—aas from the earth re¬ 
plied. 

‘ It Has her lover, was the man she gave, 

The |)rice she paid, himself from death to save; 

Witli whom,e.xpiring,.shenmstkneel and pray, 

While the .soul llitted from the shivering clay 

That press’d the dewy ground, and bled its 

life awav ! 

% 

• This was the part that duty bade her take. 
Instant and ere her feelings were awake; 

Hut now they waked to anguish ; there came 
then. 

Hurrying with lights, loud-speaking, ciiger 
men. 

‘ " And here, my lord, we met—And who is 
here ? 

The keeper’s wife—Ah \ woman, go not near! 
There lies the ntan that was the head of all— 
in his temples uent the fatal ball! 

And James that instant, who was then our 
guide, ^ 

T’elt in his heart the adverse shot, and died ! 

It was a sudden meeting, and the light 

Of a dull moon made indistinct our tight; 

He foremost fell!—Hut see, the woman creeps 

Hike a lost thing, that wanders us she sleeps. 

See, here her husband’s body—but she knows 

That other dead ! and that her action shows. 

Kachel! whv look you at vour mortal foe ?— 
• » * 

•''he doc not hear us—Whither will she go?” 


‘ Now, more attentive, on the dead they 
gazed, 

And they Mere brotliers: sorroM’ing and 
amazed, 

On all a momentary silence came, 

A common softness, and a moral shame. 
‘"Jfieized you the poachers?” said my 
lord—" Tliey fled, 

.\nd we pursued not,—one of them Mas dead, 
.\nd one of us; they hurried through the 
M'OOd, 

Two lives M ere gone, and m o no more pursued. 
Two lives of men, of valiant brothers lost! 
Enough, my lord, do hares and pheasants 
cost!” 

‘Sonianytliought, and there is found aheart 
To dMcll upon the deaths on either part; 
Since thistheir morals have been more correct. 
The cruel spirit in the place is check’d; 

His lordship holds not in such sacred care, 
Nor takes such dreadful vengeance for a hare; 
The snmgglers fear, the I'oacher stands in aMO 
Of Heaven’s OMn act, and reverences the law ; 
There Mas, tliere is a terror in the place 
That operates on man’s offending race; 

Such acts Mill stamp their moral on the soul. 
And M'liile the bad they threaten and control, 
Will to the pious and the humble say. 

Yours is the right, the safe, the certain way, 
’Tis Misdom to be good, ’tis virtue to obey. 
‘So Hachel thinks, the pure, the good, the 
meek, 

Whose outward acts the inM ard purposespeak; 
As men will children at their sports beliold. 
And smile to see them, though unmoved and 
cold, 

Smile at the recollected games, and then 
Depart and mix in the alTairs of men: 

So Kacliel looks upon the Morld, and sees 
It cannot longer pain her, longer please, 

Hut just detain the passing thought, or cuuso 
A gentle smile of pity or applause; 

And then the recollected soul repairs 
Her slumbering hope, and heeds her omu 
uUairs.’ 
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Richard prepares to depart—Visits the Rec¬ 
tor—His Reception—Visit to the Sisters— 
Their present situation—The Morning of 
the last Day—The Conference of tlie 
Brothers—Their Excursion—Richard dis¬ 
satisfied—The Brother expostulates—The 
End of their Ride, and of the Day’s Busi- 
ne.ss—Conclusion. 


‘ No letters, Tom ? ’ said Richard—‘None 
to-day.’ 

‘ Excuse me, Brother, I must now away ; 

Matilda never in her life so long 

Deferr’d—Alas! there must be something 
wrong! ’ 

‘ Comfort! ’ said George, and all he could 
he lent; 

‘ Wait till your promised day, and I consent; 

Two days, and those of hope, may cheerfully 
be spent. 

‘ And keep your purpose, to review the 
place, 

My choice; and I beseech you do it grace: 

Mark each apartment, their proportions learn. 

And either use or elegance discern; 

Look o’er the land, the gardens, and their wall, 

Find out the something to admire in all; 

And should you praise them in a knowing style, 

I’ll take it kindly—it is well—a smile.’ 


Richard must now his morning visits pay. 
And bid farewell! for he must go away. 

He sought the Rector first, not lately seen. 
For he had absent from his p.arish been; 

* Farewell! ’ the younger man with feeling 

cried, 

* Farewell! ’ the cold but worthy priest 

replied; 

‘ When do you leave us ? ’—‘ I have days but 
two: ’ 

‘ ’Tis a short time—but, well—Adieu, adieu! ’ 

^ Now here is one,’ said Richard, as he went 
To the next friend in pensive discontent, 

‘ With whom I sate in social, friendly ease, 
Whom I respected, whom I wish’d to please; 
Whose love profess’d, I question’d not was 
true. 

And now tohear his heartless,** Well! adieu!” 


* But ’tis not well—and he a man of sense, 
Grave, but yet looking strong benevolence; 
Whose slight acerbity and roughness told 
To his advantage; yet the man is cold ; 

Nor will he know, when rising In the morn, 
That such a being to the world was born. 

‘Are such the friend.shipswecontract inlife? 
0 ! give me then the friendship of a wife ! 
Adieus, nay, parting-pains to us are sweet. 
They make so glad the moments when we 
meet. 

‘For though we look not for regard intense, 
Or warm professions in a man of sense, 

Vet in the daily intercourse of mind 
I thought that found which I desired to find. 
Feeling and frankness—thus it seem’d to me, 
And such farewell!—Well, Rector, let it be ! ’ 
Of the fair sisters then he took his leave, 
Forget he could not, he must think and grieve, 
Must the impression of their wrongs retain, 
Their very patience adding to his pain; 

.Vnd still the better they their sorrows bore, 
Hi.s friendly nature made him feel them more. 

Ilejudged theymusihavemany a heavy hour 
When the mind suffers from a want of power; 
When troubled long we find our strength 
decay’d. 

And cannot then recall our better aid ; 

For to the mind, ere yet that aid has flown. 
Grief has possessed, and made it all his own ; 
And patience suffers, till, with gather’d might. 
The scatter’d forces of the soul unite. 

But few and short such times of suffering 
were 

In Lucy’s mind, and brief the reign of care. 
Jane had, indeed, her flights, but had in 
them 

What we could pity but must not condemn ; 
For they were always pure and oft sublime. 
And such as triumph’d over earth and time, 
Thoughts of eternal love that souls possess, 
Foretaste divine of Heaven’s owm happiness. 

Oft had heseen them, and esteemhad sprung 
In his free mind for maids so sad and young, 
So good and grieving, and his place was high 
In their esteem, his friendly brother’s nigh, 
But yet beneath; and when he said adieu I 
Their tone was kind, and was responsive too. 
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rarfingwas painful; wlion adieu lie cried, 

‘ You will return ? ’ the gentle girls repliwl; 

‘ You must return ! your llrother knows you 
now, 

Ihit to exist without you knows not how; 
Has he not told us of tlie lively joy 
He takes—forgive us—in the Hrotlier-hoy ? 
He is alone and pensivi*; you can give 
1‘leasure to one by whom a number live 
In daily comfort—sure for this you met, 
Tliat for his debtors you miglit pay a det)t — 
The poor are call’d ungrateful, but you still 
Will have their thanks for this—indeed you 
will.’ 

Kichard but little said, for he of late 
Held with himself contention and debate. 

‘ My brother loves me, his regard I know, 
Hut will not such atTeclion weary grow ? 

He kindly says " defer the parting day,” 

Hut yet may wish me in his heart away ; 
Nothing but kiiulness I in him perceive, 

In me ’tis kindne.ss then to take mv leaver 
M’liy should I grieve if he should weary be ? 
There have been visitors who weariwl me; 

He yet may love, and we may part in peace, 
Nay, in atTeclion—novelty must cease— ' 
Man is but man ; the thing he most desires 
rieases awliile—then pleases not—then tires; 
(leorge to his former habits and his friends 
Will now return, and so my visit ends.’ 

Thus Kichard communed with Ins heart; 
but still 

He fouiul opposed his reason and his will, 
Found that his thoughts were busy in this 
train. 

And he was striving to be calm in vain. 
These thoughts were piussing while lie yet 
forbore 

To leave the friends whom he might see no 
more. 

Tlu'ii came a chuhbychild and souglit relief, 
Sobbing in all the impotence of grief; 

A full fed girl she was, witli ruddy cheek, 
And featurescoarse, tliat grosserfeelingsspeak. 
To whom another miss, with passions strong, 
And slender list, had done some hahy-wrong. 
On laicv’s gentle mind had Harlow wrought 
To teacii this child, whom she had labouring 
taught 

^Vith unpaid love—this unproductive brain 
Would little comprehend, and less retain. 

A farmer’s daugliter, with redundant healtli. 
And double Lucy’s weight and laicy’s wealtli. 


Had won the ninti’s regard, and he with her 
Possess’d the treasure vulgar minds prefer; 

A man of thrift, and thriving, he possess’d 
M'hat he esteem’d of eartlily good the best; 
And Lucy’s welbstore<l mind had not a charm 
For this true lover of the well-stock’d farm. 
This slave to petty wealth and rustic toil, 
This earth-devotiHl wooer of the soil:— 

Hut she with meekness took the wayward 
child. 

And sought to make tlie savage nature mild. 

Hut .lane herjmlgment withdecision gave— 

‘ Train not an idiot to oblige a slave.’ 

And w here is Hloorner ? Kichard would 
have said, 

Hut he was cautious, feeling, and afraid ; 

And little either of the liero knew, 

And little sought—he might be married too. 

Now to his liome, the morning visits past, 
Kolurn'd (he guest—(hat evening was his last. 

He met his Hrother, ami they spoke of those 
From whom his comforts in the village rose; 
Spoke of the favourites, whom so good and 
kind 

It was peculiar happiness to find : 

'I’lien for the sisters in their griefs they felt. 
And, sad themselves, on saddening subject 
dwelt. 

Hut George was willing all tliis woe to spare, 
And let to*morrow bo to-morrow’s care : 

He of bis purchase talk’d—a thing of course, 
As men will boldly praise a now-bought liorse. 

Kichard wi\s not to all its beauty blind, 
And promised still to si^ek, with ho])e to find : 

’ The price indeed-’ 

‘ Yes, that,’ said George, ‘ is high ; 
Hut if I bought not, one was sure to buy. 
Who might the social comforts we enjoy, 
And everj comfort lessen or destroy. 

‘ We must not always reckon what we give. 
Hut think how privious ’tis in peace to live; 
Some iieighhonr Nimrod might in very pride 
Have stirr'd my anger, and iiave then defietl; 

, Or worse, have lovinl, and teased me to excess 
Hy his kind care to give me happiness; 

Or might his lady and her daughters bring 
To raise luy spirits, to converse, and sing: 
’Twas not the benefit alone 1 view'd, 

Kut thought what horrid things I might 
exclude. 

‘ .''ome party man might here have sat him 
down, 

Some country champion, railing at the crown, 
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Or some true courtier, both prepared to prove, 
Who loved not them, could not their country 
love: 

It we have value for our health and ease, 
Should we not buy ofi enemies like these ? ’ 
So pass’d the evening in a quiet way, 
When, lo! the morning of the parting day. 

Each to the table went with clouded look, 
And George in silence gazed upon a book ; 
Something that chance had offer’d to his view, 
He knew not what, or cared not, if he knew. 

Richard his hand upon a paper laid,— 

His vacant eye upon the carpet stray’d; 

His tongue was talking something of the day, 
And his vex’d mind was wandering on his way. 
They spake by fits,—but neither had con* 
cern 

In the replies,—they nothing wish’d to learn. 
Nor to relate; each sat as one who tries 
To baflle sadnesses and sympathies: 

Each of liis Brother took a steady view,— 
As actor be, and as observer too. 

Richard, whose heart was ever free and 
frank. 

Had now a trial, and before it sank : 

He thought his Brother—parting now so 
near— 

Appear’d not as his Brother should appear; 
He could as much of tenderness remark 
When parting for a ramble in the park. 

‘ Yet, is it just? ’ he thought; ‘ and would 
I see 

My Brother wretched but to part with me ? 
What can he fvirther in my mind explore ? 
He saw enough, and he would see no more : 
Happy himself, he wishes now to slide 

Back ‘to his habits-He is satisfied ; 

But I am not—this cannot be denied. 

^ He has been kind,—.so let me think him 
still; 

Vet he expresses not a wish, a will 

To meet again! ’-And thus affection strove 

With pride, and petulance made war on love: 
He thought his Brother cool—he knew him 
kind— 

And there was sore division in his mind. 

‘ Hours yet remain,—’lis misery to sit 
With minds for conversation all unfit; 

No evil can from change of place arise, 

And good will spring from air and exercise: 
Suppose I take the purposed ride with you, 
And guide your jaded praise to objects new, 
Tliat ))uvers see ? ’- 


And Richard gave assent 
I Without resistance, and without intent: 

He liked not nor declined,—and forth tho 
Brothers went. 

‘ Come, my dear Richard! let us cast away 
All evil thoughts,—let us forget the day, 
And fight like men with grief till we like boys 
are gay.’ 

Thus George,—and even this in Richard’s 
mind 

Was judged an effort rather wise than kind ; 
This flow’d from something he observed of 
late, 

And he could feel it, but he could not state: 
He thought some change appear’d,—yet fail’d 
to prove. 

Even as he tried, abatement in the love; 
But in his Brother’s manner was restraint 
That he could feel, and yet he could not paint. 
That they should part in peace full well he 
knew, 

But much he fear’d to part with coolness too : 
George had been peevish wlien the .subject 
rose, 

And never fail'd the parting to oppo.se; 
Name it, and straight his features cloudy grew 
To stop the journey a.s the clouds will do ;— 
And thus they rode along in pensive mood, 
Their thoughts pursuing, by their cares pur* 
sued. 

‘ Richard,’ said George,' I see it is in vain 
By love or prayer my Brother to retain; 
And, tndh to tell, it was a fooli.sh thing 
A man like thee from tby repose to bring 

Ours to disturb-Say, bow anj I to live 

Without the comforts thou art wont to give ? 
How will the heavy hours my mind afllict,— 
No one t’ agree, no one lo contradict, 

None to awake, excite me, or prevent, 

To hear a tale, or hold an argument, 

To help my worship in a case of doubt, 

And bring me in my blunders fairly out. 

‘ Who now by manners lively or serene 
Comes between me and sorrow like a screen, 
And giving, wliat I look’d not to have found, 
A care, an interest in the world around ? ’ 
Silent was Richard, striving to adjust 
; His thoughts for speech,—for speak, he 
j thought, he must : 

Something like war within his bosom strove— 

! His mild, kind nature, and his proud self-love : 
i Grateful he was, and with his courage meek,— 

I But he was hurt, and he resolved to .speak. 
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' Vfs, /tiv (l«Mr UrullM'r! from rtjv soni 

Tlioo and tin* proofs of tliy regard to leave; 
Tlmu hast been all that I could uish,—inv 
pndo 

Kviilbs to lind that I am thus alliod ; 

^’(•f to express a feeling, how it came, 

The pain if gives, its nature ami its name, 

I know not,--hut of late. I will confess, 

Not that thy love is little, but is less. 

• Hadst thou received me in thy present 
tnood, 

Sure I had held thee to be kind and good : 
hut tliou wert. all the wannest heart could 
stale, 

•MTeefion dreatn, or hope anticipate; 

I must have wearied thee yet day bv day,— 

■ Slay ! ” saiil my Brother, and ’tw.^s good 
to stay ; 

Hut now. forgive me, thinking I perceive 
('hang(* undelined, and iks 1 think I grieve. 

■ Have I olTended? -Troud although I be. 
I will be humble, and concwle to thee: 
Have I intruded on thee when thy mind 
W.is vex <1, and then to ^olitude incline<l ? 

O I there are limes when all things will molest 
•Minds so disposed, so heavy, so oppress'il; 
.\nd tliine, 1 know, is tlelicate and nice, 
Sickeiiing at folly, and at war with vice: 
Then, at a litne when thou wert vex'd with 
th<*se, 

I have inlrmleil, let alTection lease, 

.\n(l sii (dTemhvl.’- 

Uii-liartl, if thou hast, 
'Tis at this instant, nothing in the past: 

No,thou art all a Hrotlu'r’s love woulil choose; 
.Ami, having lost thee, I shall interest lose 
In all that I possess: 1 pray tln‘e (ell 
Wherein thy host lias fail'd to please thee 
well,— 

lh> I negleet thy comforts';'’— 

■ 0! not thou, 

Hut art thyself uncomfortable now. 

And ’tis from thee and from thy looks I gain 
This painful knowledge—'(is iny Brother’s 
pain ; 

And yet (hat something in my spirit lives, 
•'Something tliat spleen excites and sorrow 

4 


' Ihit there is .laccpies, who ever seem'd to 
I treat 

Tliv Brother kindlv as we chanced to meet: 
Nor witli thee only pleased our worthy guide, 
But in the litKlge-row path and green-wood 
side, 

I There he would speak with that familiar ease 
j 'I'liat makes a trille, makes a nothing please. 

• Bui now to my farewell,—and that I spoke 
With honest .sorrow,—with a careless look, 
(lazing un.dter'd on some stupid prose— 

Ilis sermon for the Sunday I suppose,— 

'• Cioing ? " said he : " why tlien the 'Squire 
1 ami you 

Will part at last—You're going?—Well, 
adieu ! " 

‘ True, we were not in friendship bound like 
I those 


Who will adopt each other's friends and foes, 
Without esteem or hatrtxl of tlieir own,— 
But still we were to intimacy grown ; 

' Ami sure of Jacrpies when I had taken leave 
It would have grieveil me,—and it ought to 
grieve ; 

But 1 in him could not affection trace,— 
Careless he put liis sermons iir their [dace, 
Witli no more feeling than his sermon-case. 

' Not so those generous gills beyond the 
brook,— 

It (piilo unmann’d me iks my leave I took. 

‘ But, my dear Brother! when I lake at 
night, 

In my own home, and in tlieir mother's sight, 
By turns my children, or together see 
.\ pair contending for the vacant knee, 

\\ hen to Matilda I begin to tell 
\Vhat in my visit lirst and bust befell— 

Of this your village, of lier lower and Spiro, 
Ami, above all, her Hector and her ’Squire, 

llow will (lie tale bemarr’d when I shall end_ 

I left displea.Ni'il the Brother and the friend ! ’ 
‘ Nay, dacciues is honest —Marry, lie wiks then 
iMigiigeil—W liat! part an author and liLs [h'ii? 
. 'fust in the lit, and when th'inspiring ray 
Shot on his brain, I’ arrest it in its way ! 

( ome, thou sluilt see liim iti an eiksier vein, 
Nor of Ills looks nor of his words a^mplain : 
Art thou I'ontent ? ’— 


gives, 

I may coufe.ss,—for not in thee I trace 
-Uone this change, it is in all the place: 
Smile if thou wilt in scorn, for I am glad 
A smile :it any rale is to be ha<l. 


t If HichanI hail repliixl, 

■ I am.’ his manner had his words belitxl: 

, I.ven from his Brother’s cheerfulness he dixwv 
I Something to vex him—what, lie scarctdy 

* : 
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So he evading said, ' My evil fate 
Upon rny comforts throws a gloom of late : 
Matilda writes not; and, when last she wrote, 
I read no letter—’twas a trader’s note,— 

■* Yours I received,” and all tliat formal prate 
Tliat is so hateful, that she knows I hate. 

‘ Dejection reigns, I feel, but cannot tell 
Why upon me the dire infection fell: 
Madmen may say that they alone are sane. 
And all beside have a distemper’d brain; 
Something like this I feel,—and I include 
Myself among the frantic multitude: 

But, come, Matilda writes, although but ill. 
And home has health, and that iscomfort still.’ 
George stopt his horse, and with the kindest 
look 

Spoke to his Brother,—earnestly he spoke. 
As one who to his friend his heart reveals. 
And all the hazard with the comfort feels. 

' Soon as I loved thee, Richard,—and 
I loved 

Before my reason had the will approved, 

Who yet riglit early had her sanction lent, 

And with aflection in her verdict went,— 

So soon I felt, that thus a friend to gain, 

And then to lose, is but to purchase pain: 

Daily the pleasure grew, then sad the day 

That takes it all in its increase awav ! 

% 

• Patient thou wert, and kind,—but well 

I knew 

The husband’s wishes, and the father’s too; 
I saw how check’d they were, and yet in secret 
grew: 

Once and again, I urged thee to delay 
'I’hy purposed journey, still deferr’d tlie day, 
And still on its approach the pain increase(i 
Till my request and thy compliance ceased ; 
I could not further thy aflection task, 

Nor more of one so self-resisting ask ; 

But yet to lose thee, Richard, and with thee 
All hope of social joys—it cannot be. 

Xor could I bear to meet thee a.s a boy 
From school, his parents, to obtain a jov, 
That lessens day by day, and one will soon 
destroy. 

‘ Xo! I would have thee. Brother,allmyown. 
To grow beside me as my trees have grown ; 
For ever near me, pleasant in my siglit, 

And in my mind, my pride and my delight. 

• Yet will I tell thee, Richard ; had I found 
Tliy mind dependent and thy heart unsojind, 
Hadsttlioubeen |)Oor,obsequious,anddisposed 
Witlj anv wish or measure to have closed, 


M illing on me and gladly to attend. 

The younger brother, the convenient friend ; 
Thy sj)eculation its reward had made 
Like other ventures—thou hadst gain’d in 
trade; 

M'hat reason urged, or Jacques esteem’d thy 
due. 

Thine had it been, and I, a trader too, 

Had paid mydebt, andhome my Brother sent, 
Xor glad nor sorry tliat he came or went; 
M'ho to his wife and children would have told. 
They had an uncle, and the man was old ; 

^ Till every girl and boy had learn’d to prate 
I Of uncle George, his gout, and his estate, 
j • Thus had we parted ; but as now thou art, 
I must not lo.se thee—Xo! I cannot part ; 
Is it in human nature to consent, 

To give up all the good that heaven has lent, 
All social ease and comfort to forego, 

.And live again the solitary ? Xo ! 

‘ We part no more, dear Richard ! thou 
wilt need 

Thy Brother’s help to (each thy boys to read ; 
And I should love to hear Matilda’s psalm, 
To keep my .spirit in a morning calm, 

And feel the soft devotion that prepares 
The soul to rise above its earthly cares; 

Then thou and I, an independent two, 

May have our parties, and defend them too : 

; Thy liberal notions, and my loyal fears, 

Will give us subjects for our future years; 
M'e will for truth alone contend and read, 
And our good Jacques shall oversee our creed. 
•Sucli were my views; and I had quickU 
made 

Some bold attempts my Brother to persuad** 
To think as I did ; but I knew loo well 
M'hose now thou wcrt, with whom thou werl 
to dwell, 

And why, I .said, return him doubtful home, 
Six montiis to argue if he then would come 
Some six months after ? and, beside, I know 
That all the happy are of course the slow; 
And thou at home art happy, there wilt stay, 
Dallying ’tw ixt will and w ili-not many a day, 
And fret the gloss of hope, and hope itself away. 

‘ Jacques is my friend ; to him I gave my 
heart, 

A’ou see my Brother, see I would not part; 
Wilt thou an embassy of love disdain ? 

Go to this sister, and my views explain; 
Gloss o’er my failings, paint me with a grace 
That Love beholds, put meaning in my face; 
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Describe tliatclwellinij; talk how well we live, 
And all if-s I'lory to our village give; 
l^raise the kind sisters whom we love so much, 
And thine ovrn virtues like an artist touch. 

‘ Tell her, and here my secret purpo.'.e 
show, 

That no dependence shall my sister know; 
Hers all the freedom that she loves shall he, 
And mine the debt,—then press her to agre«>; 
•Say, tliat my Brother’s wislie.s wait on hers, 
An<l his atTection what she wills prefers. 

‘ Forgive me, Brotlier,—these my words 
and more 

Our friendly Kector to Matilda bore; 

At. large, at length, were all my views e.\- ' 
plain’d, 

.\nd to my joy my wishes I obtain’d. 

‘ Dwell in tliat house, and we shall still be 
near, 

.\l)sence and parting I no more shall fear; 
Dwell in thy home, and at thy will excludo 
All who shall dare upon thee to intrude. 

‘ Again thy pardon,—’twas not my design 
'I'o give surprise ; a better view was mine ; 
But let it pass—and vet I wish’d to see 
Tliat meeting too : and hapjjy may it bo! ’ 
Thus George bad spoken, and then look’d 
around, 

And smiled as one who then his road bad 
found : 

‘ Follow ! ’ ho cried, and briskly urge<l liis 
horse: 

Richard was puzzled, but obey’d of course; 
Me Wiis atleeled like a man astray. 

Lost, but yet know ing sometbing of the way ; 
Till a wood clear'd, that still conceal’d the 
view, 

Richard the purchase of his Brother knew ; 
And somethingIbish'dupon bis mind notclear. 
But much with |ile:vsure mix’d, in part with 
fear; 

As one who wandering through a stormy night 
his own home, and gladdens at the sight, 
\’(‘t feels some doubt if fortune had deereetl 
'I'hat lively pleasure in such time of need ; 
So Richard bdt—but now the mansion came 
In view direct,—be knew it for the same; 
There too the garden walk, the elms design’d 
'I'o guani the peaches from the eastern wind ; 
And thi‘re the sloping glass, that when lie 
shines 

Gives the sun’s v'igour to tlie ripening vines.— 
■ It is my Brother.’s ! ’— 


‘ No! ’ he answers, ‘ No! 
’Tis to thy o^vn possession that we go; 

It is thy wife’s, and will thy children’s be, 
Kartb, wood, and water!—all for thine and 
thee; 

Bought in thy name—Alight, iny friend, and 
come, 

I do beseech thee, to thy proper home; 

There wilt thou soon thy own Matilda view, 
.''he knows our deed, and .she approves it too; 
Before her all our views and plans were laid. 
And Jaecpies was there t’ explain and to 
j>erMiade. 

Here, on this lawn, thy boys and girls shall run, 
.\nd play their gambols wheai their tasks are 
done; 

There, from that window, shall their mother 
view 

The happy tribe, and smile at all they do; 
While thou, more gravely, liiding thy deliglit, 
Shalt cry “0! cliildlsh!” and enjoy the sight 

‘ Well, my dear Richard, there’s no more 
to say— 

Stay, as you will—do any thing—but stay ; 
Be, I dispute not, steward—what you will, 
'Fake your own name, hut bo my Brother still. 

‘ And hear me, lUchanl! if I should offend. 
Assume the patron, and forgot the friend ; 

If aught in word or manner I express 
'riiat only touches on thy happiness ; 

If I he peevish, Immorsome, \inkind, 

Spoil’d as I am by eacli subservient mind ; 
For I am humour’d hv a tribe who make 
Me more capricious for the j)ains they take 
'To make me quiet; shouldst thou ever feel 
A wound from this, this leave not time to heal, 
But let thy wife her cheerful smile withhold, 
Let her ho civil, distant., cautious, cold ; 
'rhen sliall I woo forgiveness, and repent. 
Nor bear tolose the blessings Heaven has lent.’ 
But this was needless—there was joy of 
heart, 

.\l! felt the good that all desiretl t’impart; 
Ri'spect, afft'ction, and esteem combined, 

In sundry portions rvdwl in every mind ; 

Aiul o'er the whole an unobtrusive air 
Gf ]>ious joy, that virgin! the silent prayer, 

•Ami hless’d the new-hom findings-Here 

we close 

Our Tale of 'Fales !—Health, reader, and 
repose! 
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Within a village, many a mile from town, 

A place of small resort and no renown;— I 
Save that it form’d a way, and gave a name ' 
To SiLFORD Hall, it made no claim to | 
fame 

It was the gain of some, the pride of all. 

That travellers stopt to ask for Silfobd Hall. 
Small as it was, the place could boast a 
School, 

In which Nathaniel Perkin bore the rule. 

Not mark’d for learning deep, or talents rare, 
But for his varying tasks and ceaseless care; | 
Some forty boys, the sons of thrifty men. 

He taught to read, and part to use the pen; 
While, by more studious care, a favourite few 
Increased bis pride—for if the Scholar knew 
Enough for praise, .say what the Teacher’s 
due ?— 

These to his presence, slates in hand, moved on. 
And a grim smile their feats in figures won. 

This Man of Letters woo’d in early life 
The Vicar’s maiden, whom he made his wife. 
She too can read, as by her song she proves— 
The song Nathaniel made about their loves : 
Five rosy girls, and one fair boy, increased 
The Father’s care, whose labours seldom 
ceased. 

No day of rest was his. If, now and then, 
His boys for play laid by the book and pen, 
For Lawyer Slow there was some deed to 
write, 

Or some young farmer’s letter to indite, 

Or land to measure, or, with legal skill, 

To frame some yeoman’s widow’s peevish will; 
And on the Sabbath,—when his neighbours 
drest, 

To hear their duties, and to take their rest— 
Tlien, when the Vicar’s periods ceased to flow. 
Was heard Nathaniel, in his seat below. 

Such were his labours; but the time is come 
When his son Peter clears the hours of gloom, 


And brings him aid : thougli yet a boy, he 
shares 

In staid Nathaniel’s multifarious cares. 

A king his father, he, a prince, has rule— 
The first of subjects, vjceroy of the school : 
But though a prince within that realm lie 
reigns. 

Hard is the part his duteous soul sustains. 
He with his Father, o’er the furrow’d land, 
Draws the long chain in his uneasy hand, 
And neatly forms at home, what there they 
rudely plann’d. 

Content, for all his labour, if he gains 
i .Some words of praise, and sixpence for liis 
pains. 

Thus many a hungry day the Boy has fared, 
And would have ask’d a dinner, had he dared. 
When boys are playing, he, for liours of school 
Has sums to set, and copy-books to rule; 
When all are met, for some sad dunce afraid. 
He, by allowance, lends his timely aid— 
Taught at the student’s failings to connive, 

, Yet keep his Father’s dignity alive: 

, For ev’n Nathaniel fears, and might offend, 

^ If too severe, the farmer, now his friend ; 

Or her, that farmer’s lady, who well knows 
Her boy is bnght, and needs nor threats nor 
blows. 

This seem’d to Peter hard ; and he was loth, 
T’ obey and rule, and have the cares of both— 
To miss the master’s dignity, and yet, 

No portion of the school-boy’s play to get. 

To him the Fiend, as once to Launcelot, cried, 

‘ Run from thy wrongs ! ‘ Run where ? ’ 

his fear replied : 

‘ Run ! ’—said the Tempter, ‘ if but hard thy 
fare, 

Hard is it now—it mat/ be mended there.’ 

But still, though tempteel, he refused to 
part. 

And felt the Mother clinging at his heart. 
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N(ir tills alone—he, in (hat wi-ij'lit of care, ■ 
Mad help, and hore if as a man should bear. 

A drup of comfort in his cup \s;i.s thrown ; 

It was hi.s treasure, and it was his own. 

His Father's shelves contained a motley store 
Of letter'd wealth ; and this he rni^ht explore. ' 
.\ part his mother in her youth had cain'd, 

.\ [larf Nathaniel from his club olitain'd. 

And [lart-a wtdl-worn kind- from sire to 
son remain'd. 

Me sought his Mother's lioard, and there he 
found 

Ilom.ance in sheids, and poetry unbound ; ' 

'^oft Tales of Love, which never damsel read, 
but tears of pity stain'd her viryin bml. ; 

There waTe .lane .''hore arul Kosamond the 

1 ^ • ' 

•air, 

.\nd humbler heroines frail as these were 
there ; 

Tlu're w.as a tale of one forsaken .Maid. I 

Who till her death the work of venyeance 
st.i\ d ; 

• I 

Her Lover, then at sea, while r«umd him stoo<l | 

A dauntle.ss crew, the aiutry t»hosf jiursut'il ; ' 
In a small boat, without an oar or sail. ' 
''he came to call him, nor woidd force avail, 
N'or pr.iyer: but, conscience-stricken, down 
he le.ipt, 

.\nd o’er his corse the cloNinj» billows slept ; 
.\ll vanish'll then ! but of the crew were some, 
Wonderitii,' \shose tfliost would on the morrow 
come. 

A learned Hook was there, and in it .schemes 
Mow to cast. I’ortunes and interpret Mreams ; 
ballads were there of Lover's bliss or bale, 
The Kitchen Story, and the .Nursery Tale. 
Mis huunry mind ilisdaiii’d not humble food, 
.\nd read with relish keen of Robin Mooil ; 
Of him, all-powerful made by mai»ic i»ift, 

.\ud (liants slain of rniehty llickerthrift ; 
riiroueh Crusoe's lsledelii»htiHl had hestray'd. 
Nocturnal visits had to witches paid, 
cliilim» throueh hauntiMl scenes, enraptureil 
and afraid. 

.\ loftier shelf with real books was ijraceil, 

bound, or part bound, and rancinl in comely 

% 

taste : 

books of Ini'll mark, the mind's more solid 
food, 

Which some mil'll! think the owner under¬ 
stood ; 

but I'luxioiis, Sections, Algebraic lore, 

Our Peter left for others to explore, 


,\nd (piickly turnini; to a favourite kind. 

Found, what rejoiced him at his heart to find. 

Sir Walter wrote not then, or Me by whom 

.''uch gain and glory to Sir Waller come— 

That Fairy-Helper, by whose secret aid, 

Such views of life are to the world convey’d— 

■ 

.\s inspiration known in after-times, 

The sole assistant in his prose or rhymes, 
but there were lielions wild that piea.se the 
boy, 

Wliicli men, loo, read, condemn, reject, 
enjoy — 

.Vrabian Nights, and Persian Tales were there, 
One volume eaeh, and both the worse for w ear; 
There by Quarles' Emblems, Esop's Fables 
stood. 

The coats in tatters, and the cuts in wood. 
There, too, ’ The English History,’ by the pen 
Of Doctor Cooke, and other learned men, 

In numbers, si.\j)once each; by tlu'sewa.sseen, 
And highly prizixl, the Monthly Magazine;— 
Not Mieh as now will men of ta.sto engage, 
but the cold gleanings of a former age, 
.''craps cut from sermons, scenes removed 
from plays, 

With heads of heroes fanuxi in Tyburn's 
palmy ilay.s. 

The rest we pass—though Peter pa.ss\l 
them nut, 

but here his care.s and labours all forgot : 
.'^tain'd, torn, and blotte^l every noble page, 
.'^tood the chief poets of a former age— 

.\iul of the present; not their work.s complete, 
but in such portions ivs on bulks we meet, 
The refuse of the shops, thrown down upon 
the slrivl. 

There Sliak>peare, .'Spenser, Milton found a 
place, 

\\ itb some a nameless, some a shameless nu'e, 

■ Which many a weary walker resting reads, 
.\nd, pondering o’er the short relief, proceeils, 

1 While others lingering pay the written sum, 
Half loth, but longing for delight to come. 

(V the \ outb's morals we would .something 
speak : 

I Taught by bis Mother what to shun or seek : 
.''he show d the heavenly wav, and in his youth 
: Pre>.s'd on his yielding mind the (lospel truth, 
, How weak is man, how mueh to ill incliiuxi, 
.\ml where his help is placed, and liow to find. 
The>e words of weight .sank diH'ply in his 
breast, 

, .\nd awful Fear and holy Hope imprest. 
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He shrank from vice, and at the startling view, 
As from an adder in bis path, withdrew. 

All else was cheerful. Peter’s easy mind 
To the gay scenes of village life inclined. 

The lark that soaring sings his notes of joy, 
Was not more lively than th’ awaken’d boy. 
Yet oft with this a softening sadness dwelt, 
While, feeling thus, he marvelPd w’hy he felt. 

• I am not sorry,’ said the Boy, ‘ but still, 
The tear will drop—I wonder why it will! ’ 
His books, his walks, his musing, morn and 
eve. 

Gave such impressions as such minds receive; 
And with his moral and religious views 
Wove the wild fancies of an Infant-Muse, 
Inspiring thoughts that he could not e5:j)ress, 
Obscure sublime ! his secret happiness. 

Oft would he strive for words, and oft begin 
To frame in verse the views he had within; 
But ever fail’d : for how' can words explain 
The unform’d ideas of a teeming brain ? 

Such was my Hero, whom I would portray 
In one exploit—the Hero of a Day. 

At six miles’ distance from his native town 
Stood Silford Hall, a seat of much renown— 
Computed miles, such weary travellers ride, 
When they in chance wayfaring men confide. 
Beauty and grandeur were within ; around, 
Lawn, wood, and water; the delicious ground 
Had parks where deer disport, had fields 
where game abound. 

Fruits of all tastes in spacious gardens grew ; 
And flowers of every scent and every hue. 
That native in more favour’d climes arise. 
Are here protected from th’ inclement skies. 
To this fair place, with mingled pride and 
shame, 

This lad of learningwithout knowledge came— 
Shame for bis conscious ignorance—and pride 
To this fair seat in this gay style to ride. 
The cause that brought him was a small 
account, 

His father’s due, and he must take the amount, 
And sign a stamp’d receipt! this done, he 
might 

Look all around him, and enjoy the sight. 

So far to walk was, in his mother’s view, 
More than her darling Peter ought to do; 
Peter indeed knew more, but he would 
bide 

His better knowledge, for he wish’d to ride; 
So had his father’s nag, a beast so small, 
That if he fell, he had not far to fall. 


His fond and anxious mother in his best 
Her darling child for the occasion drest: 

All in his coat of green she clothed her boy, 
And stood admiring with a mother’s joy : 
Large was it made and long, as meant to do 
For Sunday-service, when he older grew— 
Not brought in daily use in one year’s wear 
or two. 

White was bis waistcoat, and what else he 
wore 

Had clothed the lamb or parent ewe before. 
In all the mother show’d her care or skill; 

A riband black she lied beneath his frill; 
Gave him his stockings, white as driven snow, 
And bade him heed the inirv wav below : 

On the black varnish of the comely shoo. 
Shone the large buckle of a silvery hue. 
Boots he bad worn, bad he sucli tlling^ 
possest— 

But bootless grief!—be was full jiroudly 
drest; 

Full proudly look’d, and light he was of heart, 
U'hen thus for Silford Hall jirepared to start. 

Nathaniel’s self with joy the stiipling eyed, 
And gave a shilling with a father’s pride ; 
Rules of jjoliteness loo with pomp he gave, 
And sliow’d the lad how scholars should 
behave. 

Ere yet lie left her home, the Mother told— 
For she had seen—what things he should 
behold. 

There, she related, her young eyes had view ’d 
Stone figures shaped like naked flesh and blood, 
Which, in the ball and up the gallery placed, 
Were proofs, they told her, of a noble taste; 
Nor she denied—but, in a public ball, 

Her judgment taken, she bad clothed them all. 
There, too, were station’d, each upon its 
seat, 

Half forms of men, without their hands and 
feet; 

These and w hat more within that hall might be 
She saw, and oh ! how long’d her son to sec ! 
Yet could he hope to view that noble place, 
Who dared not look the porter in the face ? 

Forth went the pony, and the rider’s knees 
Cleaved to her sides—be did not ride w ith ease; 
One hand a whip, and one a bridle held, 

In case the pony falter’d or rebell’d. 

The village boys beheld him as he pass’d, 
And looks of envy on the hero cast; 

But he was meek, nor let his pride appear, 
Nay, truth to speak, he felt a sense of fear, 
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Lest flip riule bejist, utitnitulful of tlie rein, 
iihould take a fancy to tiirn back again. 

Ho found, and wonder ’tis be found, bis 


Tbe orders inatjy that be must obey : 

‘ Now to tbe right, tbeti left, and now jigain 
I)iroctIy onward, tbrough tbe winding lane; 
I'iien, half way o’er tbe common, by tbe mill, 
'i'urn from tlic cott.ige and ascend the bill, 
Then—spare the pony, boy!—Jis you ascend— 
^ on .see tbe Hall, and that’s your journey’s 
end.’ 


Vos, be succeeded, not remetrjbering aught 
Of this advice, but by liis pony tauglit. 

Soon as be doubted be tbe bridle threw 
On tbe steed’.s neck, and said—‘ Kcmember 
you ! ' 


For oft tbe creature bad his father borne, 
Soutul on bis way, and safe on bis return. 

So be suece»*(bsl, and tbe modest youth 
(lave praise, ubere praise bad been assign’d 
by trutli. 


llis busine.ss done,—for fortune led bis way 
To liim whose otlice w:is such debts to pay, 
The farmer-bailitT, but be saw no more 
i ban a small rootn, with bare and oaken floor, 
A desk uitb books thereon—he’d .seen such 
things before; 


‘ Hood day ! ’ be said, but lingered as be spoke 
’ Hood day,’ and gazed about with serious 
look ; 


Then slowly moved, and then delay’d awhile, 
In dumb dismay which raised a lordly smile 
in those who eyed him—then jigain movinl on, 
As all might see, unwilling to be gone. 

U bile puzzled tiiiis, and puzzling all about, 
Involved, absorb’d, in somebcwilderingdoubt, 
A lady enter’d. Madam Johnson call’d, 

U itbin whose presence stood the lad appall’d. 
A Icartjed Lady this, wlm knew tlie names 
Of all tbe pictures in tbe golden frames; 
Could every subject, every painter, tell, 

And on their merits and their failures dwell; 
And if perchance (here was a slight mistake— 
Those tbe most knowing on such matters 
make. 


‘ And what dost mean, my pretty lad ? ’ 
she cried, 

* Host, stay or go ? ’—He first, for counige 
tried, 

llieii for tit words,—tlien boldly be repliwl, 
lliat be would give a bundriHl pounds, if so 
He bad them, all about that bouse to go; 


For be had beard that it contain’d such things 
As never bouse could boiist, exce{)t tbe king’s. 

^ TIjc ruling Lady, smiling, said, ‘ In truth 
Thou sbalt behold them all, my pretty youth. 
Tom! first tbe creature to tbe stable lead, 
Let it be fed ; and you, niy child, must feed ; 
I'or three good hours must pass e’er dinner 
come,’— 

* Supper,’thought be, 'she means, our time at 
bojiie.’ 

First was be feasted to bis heart’s content, 
Then, all in rapture, with the Lady went; 
Ibrougb rooms immense, and galleries wide 
atid tall. 

He walk’d entranced—be breathed in t^ilford 
Hall. 

Now could be look on that delightful place, 
Tbe glorious dwelling of a princely race; 

His vast delight was mixt'd witli equal awe, 
There was such nnigic in tbe things be saw. 
Oft standing still, with open mouth and eyes. 
Turn’d here and there, alarm’d jw one who 
tries 

T’ escape from something strange, that would 
before him rise. 

Tbe wall would part, and beings without name 
\\ ould come—for such to bis adventures came. 
Hence undelitied and solemn terror press’d 
. l l>on his mijul, and all bis powers j>assess’d. 
All be bad read of magic, every charm, 

W ere be alone, might come and do him barm : 
But bis gaze rested on bis friendly guide— 

‘ I’m safe,’ bo thought, ’ so long as yo\i abide.’ 

In one large room was found a bixl of state— 
‘ And can they soundly sleep beneath such 
weight, 

^ybore they may figures in the night explore, 
borm’d l)y tlie dim light dancing on tljo Door 
From t he far window ; mirrors broad and high 
Houbling each terror to the anxions eye?— 
fis strange,’ tliougbt I’cler, ‘ that such thuigs 
produce 

No fear in /<rr; but there is mucli in use.’ 

On that retlwting brightness, passing by, 
Tbe Boy one instant fix’d his restless eye— 
And saw himself: be bad before descried 
His face in one his mother’s store stipplied; 
But here be could bis whole dimensions view, 
I'rom the pale forehead to the jet-black shoe. 
Piissing he look’d, and looking, grieved to pass 
From the fair ligure smiling in the glass. 
’Twas so Narcissus saw tlic boy advanco 
In tbe dear fount, and met tb* admiring gbuico 
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So loved—But no ! our happier boy admired, 
Not the slim form, but what the form 
attired,— 

The riband, shirt, and frill, all pure and clean. 
The white ribb’d stockings, and the coat of 
green. 

The Lady now appear’d to move away— | 
And this was threat’ning; for he dared not 

stay, I 

Lost and alone; but earnestly he pray’d— , 
‘ Oh ! do not leave me—I am not afraid, 

But ’tis so lonesome; I shall never find 
jNIy way alone, no better than the blind.’ 

The JIatron kindly to the Boy replied, 

‘ Trust in my promise, I will be thy guide.’ 
Then to the Chapel moved the friendly pair. 
And well for Peter that his guide was there ! 
Ditn, silent, solemn was the scene—he felt 
The cedar’s power, that so unearthly smelt; 
And then the stain’d, dark, narrow windows 
threw 

Strange, partial beams on pulpit, desk, and 
pew; 

Upon the altar, glorious to behold, 

Stood a vast pair of candlesticks in gold ! 
With candles tall, and large, and firm, and 
white. 

Such as the balls of giant-kings would light. 
There was an organ, too, but now unseen ; 

A long black curtain served it for a screen ; 
Not so the clock, that both by night and day. 
Click’d the short moments as they pass’d 
away. 

* Is this a church ? and does the parson 
read ’— 

Said Peter—‘ here ?—I mean a church in¬ 
deed.’— 

‘ Indeed it is, or as a church is used,’ 

Was the reply,—and Peter deeply mused. 
Not without awe. His sadness to dispel, ; 
They sought the gallery, and then all was well. 

Yet enter’d there, although so clear his; 
mind 

From every fear substantial and defined, 

Yet there remain’d some touch of native 
fear— 

Of something awful to the eye and ear— 

A ghostly voice might sound—a ghost itself 
appear. 

There noble Pictures fill’d his mind with 

joy— 

He gazed and thought, and was no more the 
boy ; 


And Madam heard him speak, with some 
surprise, 

Of heroes known to him from histories. 

He knew the actors in the deeds of old,— 
lie could the Koman marvels all unfold. 

He to his guide a theme for wonder grew. 

At once so little and so much he knew— 
Little of what was passing every day, 

And much of that which long had pass'd 
away;— 

.So like a man, and yet so like a child, 

That his good friend stood wond’riiig as she 
smiled. 

The iicripture Pieces caused a serious awe, 
And he with reverence look’d on all he 
saw; 

His pious wonder he express’d aloud. 

And at the Saviour Form devoutly bow’d. 

Portraits he pass’d, admiring; but with 
pain 

Turn’d from some objects, nor would look 
again. 

He seem’d to think that something wrong 
was done, 

When crimes were shown he blush’d to look 
upon. 

Not so his guide—‘What youth is that?’ 
she cried, 

‘ That handsome stripling at the lady’s side ; 
Can you inform me how the youth is named ? ’ 
He answer’d, ' Joseph;’ but he look'd 
ashamed. 

‘ Well, and what then ? Had you been 
Joseph, boy! 

Would you have been so peevish and so coy ? ’ 
Our hero answer’d, with a glowing face, 

‘ His mother told him he should pray for 
grace.’ 

A transient cloud o’ercast the matron’s brow ; 

.She seem’d disposed to laugh-but knew 

not how; 

Silent awhile, then placid she appear’d— 

‘ ’Tis but a child,’ she thought, and all w as 
clear’d. 

No—laugh she.could not; still, the more 
she sought 

To hide her thoughts, the more of his she 
caught. 

A hundred t imes she had these pict ures named, 
And never felt perplex’d, disturb’d, asham’d ; 
Yet now the feelings of a lad so young 
Call’d home her thoughts and paralysed her 
longue. 
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She pjiss’d the ottcnsive pictures silent by, 
With one reflecting, self-rej)roving sigh; 
Keasoning how habit will the mind entice 
'[’() approach and gaze upon theboundsof vice. 
As rneti. by custom, from some clitT’s vast 
height, 

Look pleased, and make their danger their | 
deliglit. 

■ Come, let us on !—see there a Flemish 
view, 

A (.’ountry Fair, and all as Nature true. 

Sec tliere the nierry creatures, great and 
.small, 

Kngiiged in drinking, gaming, dancing all, 
Fiddling or lighting—all in drunken joy ! ’— 


‘ Why, thou ’rt a re<isoner, Boy ! ’ the lady 
cried ; 

‘ But see that Infant on the other side; 

’Tis bv .Sir Joshua. Did you ever see 
• * 

A Babe so charming ? ’—‘ No, indeed,’ said 
he; 

' I wonder how he could that look invent, 

That seems so sly, and yet so innocent.’ 

In this long room were various Statues seen, 

And Peter gazed thereon with awe-struck 
mien. 

‘ Why look so earnest, Boy ? ’—‘ Because 
they bring 

To me a story of an awful thing.’— 

‘ Tellthen Ihystory.’-Hewho never stay’d 


‘ Ihit is (his Nature? ’ said the wondering ' For words or matter, instantly obey’d.— 


Hoy. 


‘ A holy pilgrim to a city sail’d. 


Be sure it is! and those Banditti there— \ Where every sin o’er sinful men prevail’d • 

.1* « .A I ) 


Observe the facc.s, forms, the eyes, the air: 
.See rage, revenge, remorse, disdain, despair 1 ’ 

‘ And is that Nature, too ? ’ the stripling 
cried.— 

‘ (Jorruptcd Nature,’ said the .serious guide. 
She then display’d her knowledge.—‘That, 
my dear, 

Is call’d a Titian, this a (iuido here, 

.\rul yon a ('laude—you sec tliat lovely light, 
So soft and .solemn, neither day nor night.’ 
Ye,s ! ’ quoth (he Boy, ‘ and there is just 
tlie breeze, 

That curls the water, and that fans the trees ; 
The shij)s that anchor iti that pleasant bay 
All look .so safe and quiet—Claude, you say ? ’ 
On a small picture Peter gaze<l and stood 
In admiration— ’twiis so dearly good.’ 

‘ For how much tJKmey think you, then, my 
Lad, 

Is such a “ dear good picture ” to be had ? 

’ Tis a famed master’s work—aOerard Dow_ 

.\t lo;ist the seller told the buyer so.’ 

‘ I tell the price ! ’ quoth Peter—‘ I as soon 
Could tell the price of picliiro.s in the moon ; 
B it I have hear<l, when the great race was 
done. 

How much was olTcr’d for the horse that 
won.’— 

’ Athoii.sand pounds: but, look the country 
round. 

And, may be, ton such horses might be found ; 
^Vllile, ride or run where’er you choose to go, 
Van’ll nowhere llnd.so line a Herard Dow.’ 

^ ‘ If this bo true,’says Peter, ‘ then, of course, 
Vou’d rate the picture higher than the horse.’ 


Uho, when he landed, look’d in every street, 
As he was yvont, a busy crowd to meet; 

But now of living beings found ho none. 
Death had been there, and turn’d them all to 
stone; 

.All in an instant, as they yvere enqiloy’d, 

Was life in every living man destroy’d— 

The ridi, the j)oor, the timid, and the bold, 
Made in a moment such as we behold.’ 

‘ Come, my good lad, you’ve yet a room 
to see. 

.Are you awake ? ’—‘ I am amazed,’ said he ; 

‘ I know they’re figures form’d by Imman 
skill, 

But ’tis so ayvful, and this place so still! 

‘ And what is this ? ’ said Peter, yvho had 
seen 

A long wide table, with its cloth of gret'n, 

Us net-work pockets, and its stuils of gold— 
For such they seem’d, and precious to behold. 
There too were ivory balls, and one was re<l, 
Laid with long sticks upon the soft green botl, 
And printetl tables, on the wall beside— 
‘Oh! what are these?’ the wondering 
Peter crunl. 

‘ This, my good lad, is call’d the Billiard- 
room,’ 

Answer’d his guide, ‘ and here the gentry come. 
And with these maces and these cues they 
play, 

At their spare time, or on a rainy day.’ 

‘ And what'this ci»e<|ucr’d box ?—for play, 
I gue-ss ? ’— 

‘ A’ou judge it right; ’tis for the giyiuo of 
Chess. 
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There! take your time, examine what you 
will, 

There’s King, Queen, Knight,—it is a game 
of skill: 

And these are Bisliops; you the difference 
see.’— 

‘ What! do they make a game of them ? ’ 
quoth he.— 

‘ Bishops, like Kings,’ she said, ‘ are here but 
names; 

Not that I answer for their Honours’ games.’ 

All round the house did Peter go, and found 
Food for his wonder all the house around. 
Theregunsof various bore, and rods, and lines. 
And all that man for deed of death designs, 
In beast, or bird, or fish, or worm, or fly— 
Life in these last must means of death supply ; 
The living bait is gorged, and both the 
victims die. 

‘ God gives man leave his creatures to 
destroy.’— 

‘ What! for his sport ? ’ replied the pitying 
Boy.— 

‘ Nay,’ said the Lady, ‘ why the sport con¬ 
demn ? 

As die they must, ’tis much the .same to 
them.’ 

Peter had doubts; but with so kind a friend, 
He would not on a dubious point contend. 

Much had he seen, and every thing he saw 
Excited pleasure not unmix’d with awe. 
Leaving each room, he turn’d as if once more 
To enjoy the pleasure that he felt before— 

‘ What then must their possessors feel ? how 
grand 

And happy they who can such joys com¬ 
mand ! 

For they may pleasures all their lives pursue. 
The whiter pleasures, and the summer’s too— 
Pleasures for every hour in every day— 

Oh ! how their time must pass in joy away ! ’ 
So Peter said.—Replied the courteous 
Dame: 

‘ What you call pleasure scarcely owns the 
name. 

The very changes of amusement prove 
There’s nothing that deserves a lasting love. 
They hunt, they course, they shoot, they fish, 
they game; 

The objects vary, though the end the same— 
A search for that which flies them; no, iny 
Boy! 

’Tis not enjoyment, ’tis pursuit of joy.’ 


Peter was thoughtful—thinking, M haf ! 
not these. 

Who can command, or purchase, what they 
please— 

Whom many serve, who only speak the word, 
And they have all that earth or .seas afford— 
All that can charm the mind and please the 
eye— 

And they not ha])py !—but I’ll ask her why. 

So Peter ask’d.— ’TLsnot,’ .she said, ‘ for us, 
Their Honours’ inward feelings to discuss; 
But if they’re happy, they would .still confe.ss 
’Tis not these things that make their hapjii- 
ness. 

^ ‘ Look from this window! at his work behold 
Yon gardener’s helper—he is poor and old. 
He not one thing of all you see can call 
His own ; but, hapl)*, he o’erlooks them all. 
Hear him ! he whistles through his work, or 
stops 

But to admire his labours and his crops: 
To-day as every former day he fares, 

And for the morrow has nor doubts nor cares ; 
Pious and cheerful, proud when he can please, 
Judge if Joe Tompkin wants such things as 
these. 

* Come, let us forward ! ’ and slie walk’d 
in haste 

To a large room, itself a work of taste, 

But chiefly valued for the works tliat drew 
The eyes of Peter—this indeed was new, 

Was most imposing»-Books of every kind 
Were there disposed, the food for every mind. 
With joy perplex’d, round cast he wondering 
eyes, 

Still in his joy, and dumb in his .surpri.se. 

Above, beneath, around, on every side, 

Of every form and size were Books descrie<l; 
Like Bishop Hatto, when the rats drew near, 
And Mar’s new dangers waked his guilty fear, 
When thousands came beside, behind, before, 
And up and dOMii came on ten thousand 
more; 

A tail’d and whisker’d army, each with claMs 
As sharp as needles, and Mitli teeth like 
saws,— 

So fill’d Mith awe, and M-onder in his looks. 
Stood Peter, ’midst this multitude of Books; 
But guiltless he and fearless ; yet he sigh’d 
To think M-hat treasures Mere to him denied. 

But Monder ceases on continued vicM- ; 

And the Boy sharp for close inspection 
grew. 
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Prints on the table he at first survey'd, 

Then to the Books his full attention paid. 

At first, from tome to tome, as fancy led. 

He view’d the binding, and the titles read ; 
Lost in delight, and witli his freedom pleased, 
Then three huge folios from their shelf he 
.seized ; 

Fixing on one, witli printvS of every race, 

Of beast and bird most rare in every place,— 
Serjients, the gianf.s of their tribe, whose prey 
Are giants too—a wild ox once a day ; 

Here the fierce tiger, and the desert’s kings, 
And all that move on feet, or fins, or wings— 
Most rare and strange ; a second volume told 
Of battles dire, and dreadful to behold. 

On sea or land, and fleets dispersed in storms ; 
A third has all creative fancy forms,— 

Hydra and dire chitnera, deserts rude. 

And ruins grand, enriching solitude : 
Whatever was, or wa.s supposed to be, 
t'aw' Peter here, and still desired to see. 

Again he look’d, but happier had he been. 
That Book of Wonders he had never seen ; 
For there were (ales of men of wicked mind, 
.\nd how the Foe of Man dclude.s mankind. 
Magic an<l murder every leaf bespread— 
Fnchanted halls, and chambers of the dead, 
And ghosts that hautd the scenes where once 
(he vicliitis bli*d. 

Just at tins time, when Peter’s heart began 
To admit the fear that shames the valiant 
man, 

He paused—but wliy ? ‘ Here’s one my guard 
to be; 

Wlien thus protected, none can trouble me: 
Then rising look’d he round, and lo! alone 
was he. 

Three ponderous doors, with locks of shin¬ 
ing brass, 

Seem’d to invite (lie trembling Boy to pikss; 
But fear forbade, till fear itself supplied 
Tfie place of courage, and at lengtli lu* IritHl. 
He grasp’d the key—Alas ! though great his 
need, 

The key turn’d not, the bolt would not recede. 
Try then again ; for what will not distress? 
Again he triwl, and with the same success. 
Vet one remain.s, remains imtrl(\l one door— 
A failing hope, for two had fail'll before; 
But a bold prince, with fifty doors in sight, 
Tried forty-nine before ho found (he right; 
Before he mounted on the brazen horse. 

And o’er the walls pursued his airy course. 


So his cold hand on this last key he laid: 

‘ Now turn,’ said he; the treacherous bolt 
obey’d— 

The door receded—bringing full in view 
The dim, dull chapel, pulpit, desk, and pew. 

It was not right—it would have vex’d a 
saint; 

.Vnd Peter’s anger rose above restraint. 

■ Was this her love,’ he cried, ‘ to bring me 
here, 

Among the dead, to die myself with feiu ! ’— 
For Peter judged, with monuments around, 
The dead must surely in the place be found : 

‘ With cold to shiver, and with hunger pine— 

“ We’ll see the rooms,” she said, ” before we 
dine; ” 

And sj)ake so kind ! That window gives no 
light: 

Here is enough (he boldest man to fright; 

It hardly now is dav, and soon it will be 
night.’ 

Deeply he sigh’d, nor from his heart could 
chase 

The dread of dying in that dismal place; 
Anger and sorrow in his boson* strove. 

Anil banish’d all that yet remain’d of love ; 
When soon despair had soizi*d the trembling 
Boy, 

But hark, a voice! the sound of peace and joy. 

* Where art thou, lad ? ’—‘ Oh I here am 
I, in doubt, 

And sorely frightei*’d—can you let me out ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! yes, my child ; it was indeed a sin, 
Forgetful as I was, to bolt you in. 

I left you reading, and from habit lock’d 
The door behind me, but in truth am shock’d 
To serve you thus ; hut we will make amends 
For such mistake. Come, cheerly, we are 
friends.’ 

‘ Oh ! xes,’ said Peter, quite alive to be 
So kindly usihI, and have so much to see, 
.\nd having so much seen ; his way ho spied, 
Forgot his peril, and rejoin’d his g\ade. 

Now all beheld, his admiration raiseil, 

The lady thank’d, her condescension praised, 
And fix'd tlie hour for dinner, forth the Boy 
M eat in a tumult of o’erjiowering joy. 

To view (he ganlens, and what more was 
found 

In (he wide circuit of that spacious ground, 
Till, with his tlioughts bewilder’d, and 
oppress’d 

^^’ilh too much feeling, be inclined to rest 
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Then in the park he sought its deepest 
shade, 

By trees more aged than the mansion made, 
Tliat ages stood ; and there unseen a brook 
Ban not unheard, and thus our traveller 
spoke,— 

‘ I am so happy, and have such delight, 

I cannot bear to see another sight; 

It wearies one like work ; ’ and so, uith 
deep 

I'nconscious sigh—he laid him down to sleep. 

Thus he reclining slept, and, oh ! the joy 
That in his dreams possess’d the happy boy,— 
Composed of all he knew, and all he read. 
Heard, or conceived, the living and the dead. 

The Caliph Haroun, walking forth by night 
To see young David and Goliath fight, 

Itose on his passive fancy—then appear’d 
The fleshless forms of beings scorn’d or fear’d 
By just or evil men—the baneful race 
Of spirits restless, borne from place to place : 
Bivers of blood from conquer’d armies ran. 
The flying steed was by, the marble man ; 
Then danced the fairies round their pygmy 
queen. 

And their feet twinkled on the dewy green. 
All in the moon-beams’ glory. As they 
fled, 

The mountain loadstone rear’d its fatal bead. 
And drew the iron-bolted ships on shoie, 
^^'hore he distinctly heard the billows roar,— 
Mi.v’d witli a living voice of—‘ Youngster, 
sleep no more, 

But haste to dinner.’ Starting from the 
ground, 

The waking boy obey’d that welcome sound. 
He went and sat, with equal shame and 
])ride, 

A welcome guest at Madam Johnson’s side. 
At his right hand was Mistress Kitty placed, 
And Lucy, maiden sly, the stripling faced. 
Then each the proper seat at table took— 
Groom, butler, footman, laundress, coach¬ 
man, cook ; 

For all their station and their ofRce knew, 
K'or sat as rustics or the rabble do. 

The Youth to each the due attention paid, 
And hob-or-nob’d with Lady Charlotte’s 
maid ; 

^^■ith much respect each other they address’d. 
And all encouraged their enchanted guest. 


\A'ine, fruit, and sweetmeats closed repast so 
long, 

And Mistress Flora sang an opera song. 

Such was the Day the happy Boy had spent, 
And forth delighted from the Hall he went: 
Bowing bis thanks, be mounted on bis steed. 
More largely fed than he was wont to feed ; 
And well for Peter that his pony knew 
From whence he came, the road he should 
pursue; 

For the young rider had his mind estranged 
From all around, disturbed and disarranged, 
In pleasing tumult, in a dream of bliss, 
Enjoy’d but seldom in a world like this. 

But though the pleasures of the Day were 
past,— 

For lively pleasures are not form’d to last,— 
And though less vivid they became, less 
strong, 

Through life they lived, and were enjoy’d as 
long. 

So deej) the impre.ssion of that happy Day, 
Not time nor cares could wear it all away ; 
Ev’n to the last, in his declining years, 

He told of all his glories, all his fears. 

How blithely forw ard in that morn he w ent. 
How blest the hours in that fair palace spent, 
How vast that Mansion, sine for monarch 
))lann’d, 

The rooms so many, and yet each so grand,— 
Millionsof books in one large hall were found. 
And glorious pictures every room around ; 
Beside that strangest of the wonders there, 
That house itself contain’d a house of prayer. 

He told of park and wood, of sun and shade. 
And how the lake below the lawn was made : 
He spake of feasting such as never boy, 
Taiiglit in his school, was fated to enjoy— 

Of ladies’ maids,as ladies’ selves who dress'd. 
And her, his friend, distinguish’d from the 
re.sf, 

By grandeur in her look, and state that she 
po.'ise.ss’d. 

He pass’d not one; his grateful mind o’er* 
flow’d 

With sense of all he felt, and they bestow’d. 

He spake of every ofiice, great or small. 
Within, without, and spake with praise of 
all— 

So pass’d the happy Boy, that Day at Silford 
Hall. 
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In' u lar^e town, n wealthy lliriviiij» place, ' 
Wlicro hopCvS of t'ain excite an anxious race; 
Wliich (lark dense wreaths of cloudy volumes | 
cloak, 

And mark, for le;vgues around, the ])lace of 
smoke; j 

Where (ire to water lends its powerful aid, | 
And steam produces—strong ally to trade ;— • 
Arriv«Kl a .StranKor, whom no merchant knew, ' 
Nor could conjecture what he came to do: 

He came not tliero his fortune to amend, I 
He came not. there a fortune made to spend ; 
His a^'e not (hat which men in trade employ : ' 
The place not that, where men their wealth 
enjoy ; 

\’et tliere was something in his air that told 
Of compet(“ncv gain'd, before the man was old. 
He broui'ht no servants with him : those he 
.sought 

Were soon liis habits and Ins manners 
taught— 

His manners easy, civil, kind, and free; 

His habits such as a^ed men’s will be; 

To .self induli'cnt; wealtliy men like him 
Plead for these failings—’tis their way, their 
wliim. 

His frank good-humour, his untroubled air, 
His free address, and language bold but fair. 
Soon made him friends—sucli friends as all 
may make, 

Who take the way (hat lie was pleiistnl to take. 

He gave his dinners in a handsome style. 

And met Ids neiglibours with a social smile; 

'I'he wealtliy all tlieir easy friend approvwl, 

Wliom the more liberal for his bounty loved ; 

• * ' 

And ev’n the cautious and reserveil began 
'I'o sjieak with kindness of (he frank old man. 
Who, tlioiigli associate with the rich and 
grave. 

Laugh'd w ilh the gay, and to the neixly gave 
^\■llat need requires. At church a seat was 
shown, 

That he was kindly ask’d to think his own : 
Thither be went, and neither cold nor heat, 
Pains or pretences, ki'pt him from his scat, 
'rids to his crinlit in the town was told, 

And ladies said, ‘ "I'is pity he is old : 

Vet, for his years, the Stranger moves like one 
^Vho, of his race, lias no small part to run.’ 


No envy he by ostentation raised, 

And all his hospitable table praised. 

His quiet life censorious talk suppress’d, 

.\nd numbers hail'd him as their welcome 
guest. 

’'Lwiks thought a man so mild, luid bouii- 
teous too, 

A world of good w ithin the town might do; 

'I’o vote him honours, therefore, they inclinecl; 
Hut those he sought not, and with thinks 
resign'd ; 

His days of bu^iness he declared were past. 
And he would wait in quiet for the last; 

Ihit for a dinner and a day of mirth 
He was (he readiest being upon earth. 

.Men call'd him Captain, and they found the 
name 

By him acceptiHl without pride or shame. 

Not in (he Navy—that did not appear; 

Not in the Army—that at least was clear— 

% 

‘ But ;us he speaks of sea-alTairs, he made. 

No doubt, his fortune in (he way of trade; 

I He might, perhaps, an India-ship command— 
We'll call him Captain now lie conu's to land.’ 
'I'hc stranger much of various life had 
seen, 

Been poor, been rich, and in the state 
' between; 

Had much of kindne.ss met, and much deceit, 
And all that man who deals with men must 
meet. 

Not much he read ; but from his youth !md 
thought, 

And hivn by care and observation taught: 
’Tis thus a man his own opinions makes; 

Ho holds that fast, which he with trouble 
takes: 

I While one whose notions all from books arise, 
I'pim his authors, not himself, relies— 
borrow ’d wisdom this, that does not make 
us wise. 

Inurtnl to scenes, where wealt'n and place 
cunmiand 

Th’ observant eye, and the obedient hand, 

.V 'Foryspirit his—he ever jniid 
Oluxlienoe due, and look’d to be obey'd. 

‘ Man upon man depends, and, break the 
chain, 

He soon returns to savage life again; 
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As of fair virgins dancing in a round, 

Each binds another, and herself is bound, 

On either hand a social tribe he sees, 

By those assisted, and assisting these ; 
While to the general welfare all belong. 

The high in power, the low in number strong.’ 
Such was the Stranger’s creed—if not 
profound, 

He judg’d it useful, and proclaimed it sound; 
And many liked it: invitations went 
To Captain Elliot, and from him were sent— 
These last so often, that his friends confess’d, 
The Captain’s cook had not a i)Iace of rest. 
Still were they .something at a loss to guess 
M hat his profession was from his address; 
For much he knew, and too correct wa.s he 
For a man train’d and nurtured on the sea; 
Vet nell be knew the seaman’.s words and 
way.s,— 

Seaman’s his look, and nautical his phrase: 
In fact, all ended just where they began, 

\\ ith many a doubt of this ainplubious man. 
Thougl) kind to all, he look’d uilh special 
grace 

On a few members of an ancient race. 

Long known, and well respected in the place: 
Jhjson their name ; but how regard for these 
Bose in his mind, or why they seem’d to 
plea.se. 

Or by what ways, what virtues—not a cause 
Can we assign, for Fancy has no laws; 

But, as the Captain show’d them such respect, 
We will not treat the Dysons with neglect. 
Their Father died while yet engaged by 
trade 

To make a fortune, that was never made. 

But to bis cliildren tauglit; for he would say 
‘ I place them—all I can—in Fortune’s 
way.’ 

James was his first-born ; when his father 
died, 

lie, in their large domain, the place supplied. 
And found, as to the Dysons all appear’d, 
Affairs le.ss gloomy than their sire had fear’d ; 
But then if ricli or poor, all now agree. 
Frugal and careful, James must wealthy be; 
And wealth in wedlock sought, he married 
soon, 

And ruled his Lady from the honey-moon: 
Nor shall we wonder; for, his house beside. 
He had a sturdy multitude to guide, I 

Who now his spirit vex’d, and now his temper | 
tried ; 


i Men Mho by labours live, and, day by day, 

, Work, Meave, and spin their active lives 

au'ay: 

Like bees industrious, they for others strive, 
With, noM- and then, some murmuring in the 
hive. 

Jame.s Mas a churchman—’fuas his pride 
and boast ; 

Loyal his heart, and ‘ Church and King ’ his 
toast ; 

He for Religion might not M-armly feel. 

But for the Church he had abounding zeal. 

Yet no dissenting sect uoiild he condemn, 
‘They’re nought to us,’ said lie, ‘nor Me to 
them ; 

’Tis innovation of our omd I hate, 

Whim.s and inventions of a modern date. 

‘ Why send you Bibles all (he Morld about. 
That men may read ami.ss,and learn to doubt ? 
Why teach the children of the poor to read. 
That a iieM* race of doubters nray succeed ? 
Now can you scarcely rule the stubborn crcM’, 
And Avhat if they should knOM' as much as 
you ? 

Will a man labour Mhen to learning bred, 

Or use hi.s hands mIio can employ his head ? 
\\ iU he a clerk or master’s self obey, 

Who think.s himself as m ell-inform’d as (hey ?’ 

The.so Mere his favourite subject.s—these lu* 
cho,se. 

And M'here he ruled no creature durst opjjo.se. 

‘ We are rich,’ quoth James; ‘ but if we 
thus proceed. 

And give to all, mo shall be poor indeed : 

In Mar Me .subsidise the Morld—in peace 
We christianise—our bounties never cease : 
We learn each stranger’.s tongue, that (hey 
M idi ease 

May read translated Scripture.s, if theyidcase; 
We buy them presses, print them books, and 
(hen 

Pay and export poor, learned, piou.s men ; 
Vainly we strive a fortune noM’ to get. 

So tax’d by private claims, and public debt.’ 

Still he proceeds—‘ You make your prisons 
light. 

Airy and clean, your robbers to invite; 

And in such ways your pity sboM‘ to vice. 
That you the rogues encourage, and entice.’ 

For lenient measures James bad no re¬ 
gard— 

‘Hardship,’ he said, ‘ mu.st Mork upon (he 
hard; 
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Labour and chains such desperate men 
re<niire; 

To soften iron you must use the lire.’ 

Active liimself, he labour’d to express, | 
In his strong words, his scorn of idleness; ' 

I'roin him iti vain tlie bcijaar sought relief — 
WliO will not labour is an idle tinef, | 

Stealing from those who will; ’ he knew not 
how 

For the unfauglit and ill-taught to allow. 
Children of want and vice, inured to ill, 
rncliain’d the p.i>sions, and uncurb’d the 
w ill. 

Alas ! he look’d but to his own alTairs, 

Or to the rivals in his trade, and theirs: 

Knew not the thousamls who must all be fed, 
^’et ne’er were taught to earn their daily 
br**ad : 

Whom critiies misfortunes, errors only teach 
To seek their food wliere’er within their reach. 
Who for their parents’ sins, or for their own, 
Are now as vmgrants, wanderers, beggars 
known, 

llunti'd and lumting through the world, to 
sliare 

.\litis and cotiteinpt, and shame and scorn to 
bear; 

Whom Law condemns, and Justice, with a ^ 
sigh, 

Pursuing, shakes her sword and p:\sses by.— 
If to the prison we shouKl these commit, 

They for tlie gallows will be rcmler’d tit. 

Hut Jami's had virtues—w;is esteem’d as 
one 

WhoitJ men look’d up to, and relie{l upon. I 
Kind to his etjuals, social when they met — 

If out of spirits, always out of debt ; 

True to hi.s promise, he a lie dUdain'd, 

.\nd e’en when tempted in his tra<le, refrain’d; 
I'rtigal ho was, anil loved the cash to spare, 
Uain’d by much skill, and nursed by constant 
care; 

Vet liked the social board, and wlien bespoke, 
Some hail’d his wisdom, some enjoy’d his 
joke. 

I'o him a Brother look’d as one to whom, 
if fortune frown’d, ho might in trouble come ; 
llis .Sisters view’d the important man with 
aw»*, 

.\s if a parent in hi.s place they saw : 

All lived in Love; none sought their private 
ends; 

The Dysons were a Family of Friend.s. 


ilis brother David was a .studious boy, 

Vet could his sports as well as books enjoy. 
K'en when a boy, he was not quickly read, 

If by the heart you judged him, or the head. 
His father thought he was decreed to shine, 
-And be in time an emineiit Divine; 

But if he ever to tlie t hurch inclined, 

It is too certain that ho changed his mind. 

He spoke of scrujdes, luit who knew him best 
Allirm’d, no scruples broke on David’s rest. 
l‘hy^ic and Law were each in turn proposed— 
He weigh’d them nicely, and with Phy.sic 
clostMl. 

He had a serious air, a smooth addrcs^i, 

And a linn spirit that ensurcHl succeiis. 

He watched his brethren of the time, how they 
Uo.se into fame, that he might choose his way. 
Jfome, he observwl, a kind of rouglme>s 
usihI, 

.And now their patients banter’d, now abused: 
The awe-struck people were at once dismay’d, 

' As if they begg’d tbo advice for which they 
paid. 

Tliero are who hold that no disease is slight, 

I Who m;ignify the foe with whom they tight. 

I The .sick w:is told that his was that disease- 
But rarely known on mortal frame to seize; 
Which only skill jirofound, and full command 
Of all tlie powers in nature could witlistand. 
Then, if lie livtHl, what fame the conquest 
gave ! 

And if lie diinl—‘ No human power could 
save! * 

Mere fortune sometimes, and a lucky case, 
\\'ill make a man the idol of a place— 

Who bust, advice to some fair duciiess gave. 
Or snatch’d a widow ’s darling from the grave, 
Him first she honours of the lucky tribe, 

Fills him with praise, and woos him to pro¬ 
scribe. 

In bis own chariot soon he rattles on, 

•And half believes the lies that built him one. 

But not of these was David ; care and pain, 
And studious toil prepar’d Ids way to gain. 
At first observwl, then trusted, he became 
At length respectevl, and acquiri'd a name. 
Keen, close, attentive, he could read mankind, 
The feeble bCHly, and the failing mind ; 

! And if his heart remain'd untouch'd, his eyes, 
His air, and tone, with all could sympathise. 
Tins brought liirn fei^s, and not a man \vas 
ho 

In weak compa.sslon to refuse a fee. 
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Vet though the Doctor’s purse was well 
supplied, 

Though patients came, and fees were multi¬ 
plied, 

Some secret drain, that none presumed to 
know, 

And few e’en guess’d, for ever kept it low. 
Some of a patient spake, a tender fair, 

Of whom the doctor took peculiar care, 

But not a fee : he rather largely gave, 

Nor spared himself, ’iwas said, this gentle 
friend to save. 

Her case consumptive, with perpetual need 
Still to be fed, and still desire to feed ; 

An eager craving, seldom known to cease. 
And gold alone brought temporary peace.— 
So, rich he was not; James some fear 
e.vpress’d. 

Dear Doctor David would be yet distre.ss’d ; 
For if now poor, when so repaid his skill, 
^Vhat fate were his, if he himself were ill! 

In his religion, Doctor Dyson sought 
To teach liimself—‘ A man should not be 
taught. 

Should not, by forms or creeds, his mind 
deb .se, 

That keep in awe an unreflecting race.’ 

He heed^ not what Clarke and Paley say. 
But thought himself as good-a judge as 
they; 

Yet to the Church profess’d himself a friend, 
And would the rector for his hour attend ; 
Nay, praise the leam’d discourse, and 
learnedly defend. 

For since the common herd of men are blind, 
He judged it right that guides should be 
assign’d ; 

And that the few who could themselves direct 
.Should treat those guides with honour and 
respect. 

He was from all contracted notions freed. 

But gave his Brother credit for his creed; 
And if in smaller matters he indulged, 

’Twas well, so long as they were not divulged. 

Oft was the spirit of the Doctor tried, 

When his grave Sister wish’d to be his guide. 
She told him, ‘ all his real friends were 
grieved 

To bear it said, how little he believed : 

Of all who bore the name she never knew 
One to his pastor or his church untrue; 

All have the truth with mutual zeal profess’d, 
And why, dear Doctor, differ from the rest? ’ 


‘ ’Tis my hard fate,’ with serious looks 
replied 

The man of doubt, ‘ to err with such a 
guide.’— 

‘ Then why not turn from such a painful 
state ? ’— 

The doubting man replied, ‘ It is my fate.* 
Strong in her zeal, by texts and reasons 
back’d, 

In his grave mood the Doctor she attack’d : 
Cull’d words from Scripture to announce his 
doom, 

And bade him ‘ think of dreadful things (o 
come.’ ' 

‘ If such,’ he answer’d, ‘ be that state- 
untried, 

In peace, dear Martha, let me here abide; 
Forbear to insult a man whose fate is knovn, 
And leave to Heaven a matter all its own.’ 
In the same cause the .Merchant, too, would 
strive; 

He ask’d, ‘ Did ever unbeliever thrive ? 

Had be respect ? could he a fortune make ? 
And why not then such impious men forsake ? ’ 

‘ Thanks, my dear Jame.s, and be assured 
I feel, 

If not your reason, yet at least your zeal; 
And when those wicked thoughts, that keep 
me poor, 

And bar re.spect, assail me as before 
Mith force combin’d, you’ll drive the fiend 
awa}-, 

For you shall reason, James, and Martha pray.’ 

But though theDoctorcouId reply with ease 
To all such trivial arguments as these,— 
Though he could reason, or at least deride, 
There was a power that would not be defied ; 
A closer reasoner, whom he could not shun, 
Could not refute, from whom he could not nm; 
For Conscience lived within ; she slept, '(is 
true, 

But when she w aked, her pangs awaken’d too. 
She bade him think ; and as be thought, a sigh 
Of deep remorse precluded all reply. 

No soft insulting smile, no bitter jest, 

Could this commanding power of strength 
divest, 

But wi<h reluctant fear her terrors he con¬ 
fess’d. 

His weak advisers he could scorn or slight, 
But not their cause; for, in their folly’s spile, 
They took the wiser part, and chose their way 
aright. 
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Such was tho Dorfor, vjpon whom for aid 
Had some good ladios caU’d, but were 
afraid— 

Afraid of ono who, if report were just, 

The arm of flesh, and that alone woidd trust. 
Hut tliese were few—the many took no care 
Of what they judged to he his own alTair; 

And if he tliem from their diseases freed, 

They neither cared nor thought about his 
creed ; 

They said his merits would for mneh atone, 
And only wonder’d that he lived alone. 

Thewidow’d Sister near theMerchantdwelt, 
And her late loss with lingering sorrow felt, 
.'^mall was her jointure, and o’er this she sigh d, 
Tliat to her heart its bounteous wish denied. 
Which yet all common wants, hut not her all, 
stipplied. 

.•borrows like showers descend, and as the 
lieart 

For them prepares, tliey good or ill impart; 
Some on tlie mind, as on the ocean rain, 

Fall and disturb, but .soon are lost again — 
.Some, as to fertile lands, a boon bestow, 

And seed, that else had perish'd, live and 
grow ; 

Some fall on barren .soil, ajul thence proceetl 
The idle blossom, and the useless we»‘d ; 

Hut how her griefs the Widow’s heart im¬ 
press’d, 

Must from the tenor of her life be guess’d. 

Rigid she Wiis, persisting in her grief, 

Fond of complaint, and adverse to relief. 

Iti her religion she wsks all severe. 

And iis she was, wjis anxious to appear. 
When .sorrow died restraint usurp’d the place, 
And sate in solemn state upon her face, 
Heading sin* loved not, nor would design to 
waste 


And please the serious, whom the sens© 
would charm, 

And thus indiilging, be secured from harm— 

A happy thought, when from the foe we take 
His arms, and use them for ndigion’s sake. 

Her Hihle she perused by day, by night; 

It was her task—she said ’twsis her delight ; 
Found in her room, lier chamber, and her pew, 
For ever studied, yet for ever new— 

All must be new tijat we cannot retain. 

And new we find it when we read again. 

The hardest texts she co\ild with ease 
expound, 

And meaning for the most mysterious found, 

: Knew which of dubious senses to prefer: 

The want of Greek was not a want in her 
Instinctive light no aid from Hebrew needs— 
But full conviction without study breeds ; 
O’er nmrtal powers by inborn strength pre¬ 
vails, 

\\ here Reason trembles, and where Learning 
fails. 

To the church strictlv from her childhood 
bred, 

:khe now her zeal with party-spirit fwl: 

For brother James she lively hopes express’d, 
Hut for the Doctor’s safety felt distress’d ; 
And her light Sister,poor,and deaf,and blind, 
Fill’d her with fear.s of most tremendous kind. 
Hut David mocked her for the pains she took. 
And Fanny gave resentment for rebuke; 
NMiile James approval the zeal, and i>rnised 
tho call, 

‘ That brought,' ho said, ‘ a blessing on them 
all: 

(loodne.ss like this to all the House extends, 
For were they not a Family of Friends? ’ 
Their sister Frances, though her prime was 
past. 


If I -- t 

Her precious time on trifling works of taste ; | Had beauty still—nay, beauty form’d to last; 


A 

Though what she did with all that precious , 
lime 

We know not, hut to waste it was a crime— 
As oft she said, when with a serious friend 
.She spent the hours as duty bids us spend ; 
'I'o read a novel was a kind of sin— 

Albeit once Clariss.i took her in ; 

Ami now of late she heard with much sur- 
j)rise, 

Novels there were that made a compromise 
Hi'twixt amusement and religion ; tlicso 
•Might charm tho worldly, whom the stories 
please, 


Twas not the lily and the rose combined, 
Nor must we say the beauty of the mind ; 
Hut feature, form, and that engaging air, 
That lives when Indies are no longer fair. 
Lovers she liad, as she remember’d yet, 

For who the glorii's of their reign forget ? 
.*^0010 she rejected in her maiden pride 
And some in maiden hesitation tried, 
rnwilling to renounce, unable to divide. 
One lost, another would her grace implore, 
Till all wore lost, and lovers came no more 
Nor had she that, in beauty’s failing state, 
Which will recall a lover, or create* 
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Hers was the slender portion, that supplied 
Her real wants, but all beyond denied. 
^^'hen Fanny Dyson reach’d her fortieth 
year, 

She would no more of love or lovers hear; 
But one dear Friend she chose, her guide, her 
stay; 

And to each other all the world were they; 
For all the uorld had grown to them unkind, 
One sex censorious, and the other blind. 

The Friend of Frances longer time had known 
The world’s deceits, and from its follies flown. 
With her dear Friend life’s sober joys to share, 
Was all that now became her wish and care. 
They walk’d together, they conversed and 
read, 

And tender tears for well-feign’d sorrows shed: 
And were so happy in their quiet lives, 

They pitied sighing maids, and weeping wives. 
But Fortune to our state such change 
imparts, 

That Pity stays Jiot long in human hearts; 
When sad for others’ woes our hearts are 
grown, 

This soon gives place to sorrows of our own. 

There was among our guardian Volunteers 
A Major Bright—ho reckoned fifty years : 

A reading man of peace, but call’d to take 
His sword and musket for bis country’s sake; 
Not to go forth and fight, but here to stay, 
Invaders, should they come, to chase or slay. 

Him had the elder Lady long admired, 

As one from vain and trivial things retired ; 
With him conversed ; but to a Friend so dear. 
Gave not that pleasure—Why ? is not so 
clear; 

But chance effected this : the Major now 
Gave both the time his duties would allow; 
In walks, in visits, when abroad, at home. 
The friendly Major would to either come. 

He never spoke—for he was not a boy— 

Of ladies’ charms, or lovers’ grief and joy. 

All his discourses were of serious kind, 

The heart they touch'd not, but they fill’d 
the mind. 

Yet—oh, the pity ! from this grave good man 
The cau.se of coolness in the Friends began. 
The sage Sophronia—that the chosen name— 
Now more polite, and more estranged became. 
She could but feel that she had longer known 
This valued friend—he was indeed her own ; 
But Frances Dyson, to confess the truth, 
Had more of softness—yes, and more of youth; 


And though he said such things had ceased 
to please, 

The worthy Major wa.s not blind to these : 

6=0 without thought, without intent, he paid 
More frequent visits to the younger Maid, 
t^uch the offence; and though the Major 
tried 

To tie again the knot he thus untied. 

His utmost efforts no kind looks repaid,— 
He moved no more the mexorable maid. 

The Friends too parted, and the elder told 
Tales of false hearts, and friendships waxing 
cold ; 

And wonder’d what a man of sense could see 
In the light airs of wither’d vanity. 

’Tis said that Frances now the world re¬ 
views, 

Unwilling all the little left to lose ; 

She and the Major on the walks are seen, 
And all the world is wondering what they 
mean. 

Such were the four m horn Captain Elliot drew 
To his own board, as the selected few. 

For why ? they seem’d each other to approve, 
And called themselves a Family of Love. 
These were not all: there wa.s a Youth 
beside, 

Left to hi.s uncles when his parents died : 

.V Girl, their sister, by a Boy was led 
To Scotland, where a boy and girl may wed— 
.\nd they ret\irn’d to seek for pardon, j)ence, 
and bread. 

Five years they lived to labour, weep, and 
pray, 

^\'hen Death, in mercy, took them both away. 

Uncles and aunts received this lively child, 
Grieved at bis fate, and at his follies smiled ; 
But when the child to boy’s e.state grew on, 
The smile was vanish’d, and the pity gone. 
Slight was the burden, but in time increased, 
Until at length both love and pity ceased. 
Then Tom was idle; he Mould find bis nay 
To his aunt’s stores, and make her sweets his 
pre)': 

By uncle Doctor on a message sent, 

He stopp’d to play, and lost it as he went. 
His grave aunt Rlartba, with a frown austere, 
And a rough hand, produced a transient fear; 
But Tom, to whom his rude companions taught 
Language as rude,vindictive measures sought; 
He u.sed such words, that when she wish’d to 
speak 

Of his offence, she had her words to seek. 
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Tlie little wretch h;ul call’d her— twas a 
shame 

To think such Ihoucht, ami more to name 
such name. 

Thu.s fed and beaten, Tom w:us tauitht to 

For his true friends : ‘ but who,’ said he, 

‘ arc they ? ’ 

By nature kind, when kindly used, the Boy 
liiil'd tlie stranec g‘>od with tears of love 
and joy ; 

But. rouqhly uso<l, he hdt his bosom burn 
With wratli he dared not. on his uncles turn ; 

So with indii»nant spirit, still and strong, 

IIo nursed the vengeance, and endured the 
wrong. 

To a cheapschool, far north, the boy was sent: 
Without a tear of love or grief he went; 
Where, doom'd to f;ist and study, hgbl and 

play, 

He stayed five years, and wish tl live more to 

• • 1 - « 

He loved o’er plains to run, up hills to chmh, 
Without a thought of kindred, home, or time ; 
Till from the eabin of a coasting hoy, 
handed at bast the thin and freckKnl boy, 
With sharp keeir eye, but pale and hollow 
chei'k. 

All made more sad from sickness of a week. 
His aunts and uncles felt-nor .strove to hide 
From the poor hoy, their pity and their prnle: 
He had been taught that he had not a friend, 
Save the.se on earth, on whom he might 
d(‘pend ; 

And such dependence upon these he had. 

As made him sometimes desperate, always 
sad. 

‘ Awkward arid weak, where can the lad be 
placed. 

And we not troubled, censure<l, or tlisgraced ? 
1 )0, Brother .lames, fh’ unhappy boy enrol 
Among your set; you only can control.’ 
.lames sigh’d, and'Thomas to the Factory 


But with the sigh it ca\»sed the sorrow fled ; 
He wxs not feasted, bvB he must be fed, 

And he could sleep full sound, though not full 

soft his bed. . 

But still, ambitions thoughts Ins mmd 

possess'd. 

And dreams of joy broke in »ipon his re.st. 
Improved in person, and enlarged in 
The good he found not he could hope to find. 
Tliough now enslaved, he hail’d the approach- 

ing day, ... . n 

When he shoidd break his chains and flee 


away. 

Such wore the Dysons: they were first of 
tho.se 

Whom Captain Flliot as companions chose; 
Them he invilwl, and the more approved, 

\s it appear’d that each the other loved. 

Proud of their brothers were the sister pair. 
\nd if not proud, vet kind the brothers were. 
This pleased the Captain, who had never 
known, 

Or he had loved, such kindrc<l of his oini: 
Them he invited, save the Orphan lad, 

Whose name was not the one his Vncles had ; 
No Dyson he, nor with the party came— 

The worthy Captain never heanl his name; 
Vncles and Aunts forbore to name the boy, 
For then, of course, must follow liis employ. 
Though all were silent, ns with one consent. 
None told another what his silence meant. 
What hers ; but each suppress’d the useless 
truth* 

And not a wonl inontionM of the youth. 

Familiar grown, tlie Dysons saw their host, 
With none he.^ide them; it became their 
boast. 

Their prale, their pleasure; but to .some it 
seem’d 

Beyond the worth their talent.s were esteem’d. 
This wrought no change within the Captain’s 
mind ; 

To all men courteous, he to them was kind. 

One day with tlu\so he sat, and only 
% 

those, 


went. 

Who there his days in sundry duties spent. ... 

Hcran, he wrought, he wrote—to road or play In a light Immom, talking at his ease: 

Ho Iiad no time, nor much to fcxl or pray. : Familiar grown, he was disposed to tell 

What pass’d without he heard not—or he , Of times long past, and what m them befeU 


beard 

IVithout concern, what be nor wish’d nor | 
fear’d ; 

Told of the Captain and bis wealth, he sigh'd 
.•\nd said, ‘ how well his table is supplied : ’ 


Not of his life their wonder to attract, 

But the choice tale, or iiisulattHi fact. 

Tlien, ;vs it seem’d, he had acquirtnl a right 
To hear what they could from their stores 
recite. 
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Their lives, they said, were all of common 
kind ; 

He could no pleasure in such trifles find. 
They had an Uncle—’tis their father’s 
tale— 

Who in all seas had gone where ship can .sail, 
ho in all lands had been, where men can 
live; 

‘ He could indeed some strange relations give, 
And many a bold adventure; but in vain 
W'e look for him ; he comes not home again.’ 

‘ And is it so ? why then, if so it be,’ 

Said Captain Elliot, ' you must look to me: 

I knew John Dyson ’-Instant every one 

Was moved to wonder—‘ knew my Uncle 
John ! 

Can he be rich ? be childless ? he is old, 
That is most certain—What! can more be 
told? 

\\ ill he return, who has so long been gone, 
And lost to us ? Oh ! what of Uncle John ? ’ 
This was aside : their unobservant friend 
Seem’d on their thoughts but little to attend ; 
A traveller speaking, he Mas more inclined 
To tell his story than their thoughts to find. 

‘ Although, my Friends, I love you Mell, 
’tis true, 

’Twas your relation turn’d my mind to you; . 
For M’e were friends of old, and friends like us 
are few; 

And though from dearest friends a man will 
hide 

His private vices in his native pride, 

Yet such our friendship from its early rise, 
We no reserve admitt^, no disguise; 

But ’tis the story of my friend I tell. 

And to all others let me bid farewell. 

‘ Take each your glass, and you shall hear 
' how John, 

My old companion, through the world has 
gone; 

I can describe him to the very life. 

Him and his M’ays, his ventures, and his Mife.’ 

‘ Wife! ’ whisper’d all; ‘ then what his 
life to us. 

His ways and ventures, if he ventured thus ? ’ 
This, too, apart; yet were they all intent, 
And,gravely listening, sigh’d M'ithoneconsent. 

‘ My friend, your Uncle, was design’d for 
trade, 

To make a fortune as his father made; 

But early he perceived the house declined, 
And his domestic views at once resign’d; 


While stout of heart, with life in every limb, 
He would to .sea, and either sink or SM'im. 
No one forbade; ids father shook his liand. 
Within it leaving what he could command. 

‘ He left his home, but I will not relate 
W hat storms he braved, and how he bore his 
fate. 

Till his brave frigate was a Spanish prize, 
And prison-walls received his first-born sighs, 
Sighs for the freedom that an English boy, 
Or English man, is eager to enjoy. 

‘ Exchanged, he breathed in freedom, and 
aboard 

An English ship, he found his peace restored ; 
War raged around,each British tarwas press’d 
To serve his king, and John among the rest; 
Oft had he fought and bled, and ’twas his fate 
In that same ship to grow to man’s estate. 
Again ’twas war: of France a ship appear’d 
Of greater force, but neither shunned nor 
fear’d ; 

Twas in the Indian Sea, (he land Mas nigh, 
When all prepared to fight, and some to die; 
Man after man Mas in the ocean thrOMn, 

I Limb after limb Ma.s to the surgeon shoMii, 

, And John at length, poor John ! held forth 
his oMn.— 

‘A tedious case—the battle ceased M'ith day, 
.\nd in the night the foe had slipp’d aMay. 

Of many Mounded Mere a part convey’d 
To land, and he among the number laid ; 
Poor, suffering, friendless, Mho shall noM’ 
impart 

Life to his hope, or comfort to his heart ? 

A kind good priest among the English there 
Selected him as his peculiar care; 

And, Mhen recover’d, to a poMerful friend 
Was pleased the lad he loved to recommend ; 
Who read your Uncle’s mind, and, pleased to 
read. 

Placed him where talents M ill in time succeed. 

‘ I Mill not tease you Mith details of trade, 
But say he there a decent fortune made,— 
Not such as gave him, if return’d, to buy 
A duke’s estate, or principality, 

But a fair fortune: years of peace he knew, 
That were so happy, and that seem'd so few. 
‘Then came a cloud; for Mho on earth 
has seen 

A changeless fortune, and a life serene ? 

Ah! then how joyous were the hours we 
spent! 

But joy is restless, joy is not content. 
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• Tliero otip rohidod, ulio, to his friond, 
\V;is j)l»‘as(Ml fi yay fair lady to cotimo'ud ; 
Was pleased f invite the happy man to dme, 
And introduced the suhjeot o'er their wine; 
Was pleascsl (lie lady his yood friend should 
know, 

And as a seeret liis regard \u)uld show. 

‘ A modest man lacks couriute; hut, thus 
train'd, 

Vnur I’Mcle souahl her favour and ohlain’d ; 
To me he spake, eiirajitured with her face, 
Her anijel smile, her unatTected liraco; 

U.T fortune small itideed ; hut • I'urse the pelf, 
“ She is a ylorious fortune iji lierself! ” 

“ John ! ■' answer’d I, " friend John, to be 
sitKere, 

These are line things, Imt may he bought too 
dear. 

You are no stripling, and, il must be said, 
Have not the form tluit charms a youthful 
maid. 

What yovi jiOssess, .and « hat you leave behind, 
Wlien you depart, may captivate her mind ; 
And I suspect she will rejoice at heart, 


.^0 patient he return’d, and not in vain, 

To his late duties, and grew rich again. 

He was no miser; hut the man who takes 
('are to he rich, will love the gain he makes: 
Pursuing weallli, he soon forgot his woes, 

No acts of his uere bars to his repose. 

• Now John was rich, and old and weary 

grown. 

Talk’d j)f the country that he calls his own, 
And talk’d to me; for now, in fact, began 
Mv better knowledge of the real man. 
Thougb lotjgestrangeil, he felt a strong desire. 
That made him for his former friends enquire ; 
What Hy.sons yet remain’d, he long'd to 
know, 

And doublloxs meant some proofs of love to 

show. 

His purpose known, our native land I sought, 
And with the wishes of my Friend am fraught.’ 
Fix’d were all eyes, suspense each bosom 
shook, 

.\nd expec tation hung on every look. 

* “• (io to my kimlrcsl, seek them all around, 
Find all vou can, and tell me all that’s found; 


Your will once made, if you slioidd .soon ?>eek them if prosperous, seek them in distress?, 


depart 

‘ Long our debate, and much we disagreed ; 
'■ ^'ou need no a ife,” 1 said —sai<l be, "I need ; 
I want a house, I want in all I see 
To take an interest ; what is mine to me? ” 
.So spake the man, who (o his word was just, 


Hear what they neetl, know what they all 
possess; 

What minds, what hearts they have, how good 
they are. 

How fur from goodness—speak, and no one 
spare, 


And took tlie words of others »ipot» trust. ' And no one slander; let mo clearly sec 

He couhl Mid think that friend in power so , ^\'hat is in them, aiul what remains for me.” 


high, 

So nmch esteem'd, could like a villain lie; 
Nor, (ill llie knot, the fatal knot, wiis titnl, 


’ Such is my charge, and haply 1 shall 
sctu) 

Tidings of joy atul comfort to my Friend. 


Had urged his weilding a dishonour’d hrido. Oft would he say. ’’ If »>f our race survive 
Tl)e matt he challenged, for his heart was .Some two or three, to keep the name alive, 
rent : I will not jusk if rich or great they be, 

With rage and grief, ami was to prison sent ; Hut if they live in love, like you and me.” 

I'or men in [tower—and this, alas 1 was one— ‘ 'Twas not my [mrimse yet awhile to speak 
Kevenge on all, the wrongs tbemselvos have' As 1 have spoken; but why further seek? 


done; 

And he whoso spirit bt'iuls not to the blow 


All that 1 heard I in my heart approve; 
1 You are indeed a Family of Love: 


'I'hc tyrants strike, shall no forgiveness know. And mv old friend were happy in the sight 
For 'iis to slaves alone that tyrants favour (V those, of whom 1 shall such tidings write,’ 
show. The t'aptain wrote not: he perhaits was 

' This cost him nmch ; Itnt that he did not .slow, 

heed ; ' Perha[>s he wish'd a little more to know. 

The lady died, and my j'oor friend was freinl. I He wrote not yet, and while he thus delay'd, 
” I’nongh of ladies! ' then said he, and Franees alone an early visit paid. 

.^miled ; The maideji Lady bravKl the morning cold, 

''Fvenow no longings for a noigltbour’schild.” To tell her Friend what duty bade be told, 
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Vet not abruptly—she has first to say, 

‘ How cold the morning, but how fine the 
day 

I fear you slept but ill, we kept you long, 

\ ou made us all so happy, but 'twas wrong— 
^50 entertain’d, no wonder we forgot 
How the time pass’d ; I fear me you did 
not.’ 

In this fair way the Lady seldom fail'd 
To steer lier course, still sounding as she sail’d. 
‘ Dear Captain Elliot, how your Friends you 
read ! 

^^'e are a loving Family indeed ; 

Left in tlie world each other’s aid to be. 

And join to raise a fallen family, 

Uh ! little thought we there was otie so 
near, 

And one so distant, to us all so dear: 

All, all alike; he cannot know, dear man ! 
Who needs him most, as one among us can— 
One who can all our wants distinctly view, 
And tell him fairly what were just to do: 
But you, dear Captain Elliot, as his friend, 
As ours, no doubt, will your assistance lend. 
Not for the world uould I my Brothers blame; 
Oood men they are : ’twas not for that I came. 
\o ! did they guess what shifts I make, the 
grief 

That I su.stain, they’d fly to my relief; 

But I am proud as poor; I cannot plead 
My cause with them, nor show how much 
I need ; 

But to my Uncle’s Friend it is no shame, 

Nor have I fear, to seem the thing I am; 

My humble pittance life’s mere need 8upi)iies, 
But all indulgence, all beyond denies. 

I aid no pauper, I myself am poor, 

I cannot help the beggar at my door. 

I from mv .scanty table send no meat: 
Cook’d and re' ook’d is every joint I eat. 

At Cliurch a sermon begs our help,—I stoj) 
And drop a tear ; nought else have I to drop ; 
But pas.s the out-stretch’d plate with sorrow 

i>y. 

And my sad heart this kind relief deny. 

My dress—I strive with all my maiden skill 
To make it pass, but ’tis disgraceful still; 
Yet from all others I my wants conceal. 

Oh ! Captain Elliot, there are few that feel! 
But did that rich and worthy Uncle know 
What you, dear Sir, will in your kindness show. 
He would his friendly aid with generous hand 
bestow. 
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‘ Good men iny Brotlier.s both, and both 
are raised 

Tar above want—the Power tliat gave be 
praised I 

My' Sister’s jointure, if not ample, gi\ cs 
’ All she can need, who as a lady lives; 

But I, unaided, may through all my years 
Endure these ills—forgive tlie.se foofish tear.s. 

* Once, iny dear Sir—I (lien was young and 

And nienwouhl talk—but I have had my day; 
Now all I wish is so to live, that men 
May not despise me whom they flatter’d then. 
If you, kind Sir-’ 

Thus far tlie Captain heard, 
Nor .save by sign or look had interfered ; 

But now he sjioke; to ail she .said agreed, 
And she conceived it useless to jirocecd. 
Something he promised, and tiie Lady went 
Half-pleased away, yet wondering what he 
meant; 

Polite he was and kind, but she could trace 
A .smile, or something like it, in liis face ; 

I ’Twas not a look that gave her joy or pain— 

' .She tried to read it, but she tried in vain. 
Tlien call'd the Doctor—’twas his usual 
wav— 

to 

To ask ‘ How fares my worthy friend to-day? ’ 
To feel his pulse, and as a friend to give 
Unfee’d advice, how such a man .should live ; 
And thu.s, digressing, he could .soon contrive, 
At his own purjiDse smoothly (o arrive. 

‘ My Brother ! yes, he lives without a care, 
And, though he needs not, yet he loves to 
sjiare : 

Janies I resjiecl; and yet it must he told. 

His .speech is friendly, hu( his heart is cold. 
His smile assumed lias not the real glow 
Of love !—a .sunbeam shining on the .snow. 
Children he has ; but are tlicv causes wliv 
I He should our jileas resist, our claitns deny ? 
Our father left the means by which he thrives, 
M'hile we are labouring to sujiport our lives. 
BV, need I say ? my widow’d Sister lives 
On a large jointure ; nay, she largely gives ;— 

' And Fanny sighs—for gold does Fanny sigh? 
Or wants .she that which money cannot buy— 

, Youth and young hopes ?—Ah ! could my 
I kindred share 

■ The liberal mind’s distress, and daily care. 
The painful toil to gain the petty fee. 

They’d bless their stars, and join to jiity 
me. 
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Hard is liis fate, who would, with eager joy, 
To save mankind, his every l>owor employ ; 
Vet iti his walk Jintmmber'd insults meets, 
And gains 'mid scorn (lie food that chokes 
him as lie cats. 

■ Oil! Captain Elliot, you who know man- ; 

kind, 

\\'ith all the anguish of the feeling mind, 

hear to our kind relation these the woes 

That e'en to vou 'tis miserv to disclose. 

• % 

\’ou can describe what I but faintly trace - 
A 111 in of learning cannot bear disgrace; ^ 
K“tinement sharpens woes (hat wants create, \ 
And ’tis fresh grief kucIi grievous things to 
state; 

^’et those so near me let me not reprove — 

I love them well, and they deserve mv love ; 
Hut want they know not—Oh ! that I could 
sav 

4 

1 am ill this as ignorant a.s they.’ 

The Doctor thus.- The Capt iiu grave and 
kind, 

To the sad tale with serious looks inclined, 
.\iid promise nude to keep th’ important 
speech in mind. 

dames and the Widow, how is yet unknown, < 
Heard of these visits, and would make their 
own. 

.\ll wws not fair, they judged, and both agreed 
'I'o their good Friend together to proceed. 
Fortli then they went to see him, and per¬ 
suade— 

.\s warm a pair as ever Anger made. 

The Willow lady must the speaker be : 

So James agreed ; for words at will had she ; 
.Vnd then her Brother, if she needed proof, 
Should add, ''Tis truth:’—it was for him 
enough. 

■ Oh ! sir, it griev«>s me ’—for we need not ' 

dwell I 

On introduction : all was kind and well.— i 
’ Oil! sir, it grieves, it shocks us both to hear i 
What has, with selfish purpose, gain'd your 
ear— 

Our very (Icsh and blood, and, iks you know, 
how dear. ’ | 

Doubtlc.ss they came your noble mind 
t’ impress 

With strange descriptions of their own 
distress ; 

But I would to the Doctor’s face declare, 
That he has more to spend and more to spare, 
With all his craft, than we with all our care. i 


‘ And for our Sister, all she has she spends 
rpoii herself; herself alone befriends. 

Slie has the portion that our father left, 

While me of mine a careless wretch bereft, 
Save a small part; yet 1 could joyful live, 
Had I my mite—the widow’s mite—to give. 
For this she cares not; Frances docvS not know 
Their heartfelt joy, who largely can bestow. 
Vou, Captain Elliot, feci the juire delight, 
That our kind acts in tender hearts excite, 
\Vhen to the poor we can our alms extend, 
And make the Father of all Good our friend ; 
.Vnd, 1 repeat, I could with pleasure live. 

Had I my mite—the widow’s mite—to give. 

* We speak not thus, dear Sir, with vile 
intent, 

Our nearest friends to wrong or circumvent ; 
But that our L’ncle, worthy man! should know 
How best bis wealth, Heaven’s ble.ssing, to 
bestow; 

What widow.s netxi, and chielly those who feel 
For all the sufferings which they cannot heal; 
And men in trade, with numbers in their pay, 
Who must be ready for the reckoning-day, 
Or gain or lose ! ’ 

—• Thank Heaven,’ said James, ‘ jus yet 
I've not been troublwl by a dun or debt.’ 
—The Widow sigh’d, convinced that men so 
uoak 

\\ ill ever hurt the ca\ise for which they speak; 
However tempted to deceive, still they 
Are ever blundering to (he broad high-way 
Of very truth But Martha pass’d it by 
With a slight frown, and ImU-distinguish'd 
sigh— 

‘ .Say to our I’ncle, sir, how much 1 long 
I’o see him sit his kiiulrwl race among : 

To hear his brave oxploitxS, to nurse his age, 
.Vnd cheer him in his evening’s pilgrimage; 
How wore I blest to guide him in the way 
Where the religious poor in six'ret pray, 

To be the humble means by which his heart 
And liberallmnd might peace and joyimpart! 
But now, farewell! ’—and slowly, softly lell 
The tender accents as she said ‘ fareweU 1 * 
The Merchant stretch’d his hand, his leave 
to take, 

And gave the Captain's a familiar shako, 

\ ct seem’d to doubt if (his was not too free, 
But, gaining courage, said, ‘ Remember me.’ 
Some days elaps’d, the Captain did not 
write, 

But still was pleased the party to invite; 
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And, as he walk'd, bis custom every day, 

A tall pale stripling met him on his way, 
Who made some efforts, but they proved 
too Mcak, 

Ajid only sbow’d he was inclined to speak. 

‘ ^^■hat would’st thou, lad ? ^ the Captain 
ask’d, and gave 

The youth a power his purposed boon to 
crave, 

Yet not in terms direct—‘ My name,’ quoth 
he, 

‘ Is Thomas Bethel; you have heard of me.’— 
‘ Not good nor evil, Thomas—had I need 
Of so much knowledge;—but pray now 
proceed.’— 

‘ Dyson my mother’s name ; but I have not 
That interest with you, and the worse my lot. 
1 serve my Uncle James, and run and write, 
And watch and work from morning until 
night; 

Confined among the looms, and webs, and 
wheels, 

You cannot think how like a slave one feels. 
’Tis said you have a ship at your command,— 
An’ please you, sir, I’m weary of the land. 
And I have read of foreign parts such things, 
As make me sick of Uncle’s wheels and 
springs.’ 

* But, Thomas, why to sea ? you look too 
slim 

For that rough work—and, Thomas, can you 
swim ? ’ 

That he could not, but still he scorn’d a lie, 
And boldly answer’d, ‘ No, but I can try.’— 
‘ Well, my good lad, but tell me, can yoti 
read ? ’ 

Now, with some pride he answer’d, ‘ Yes, 
indeed ! 

I construe Virgil, and our usher said, 

I might have been in Horner had I staid, 
And he was sorry when I came away, 

And so was I, but Uncle would not jray; 

He told the master I had read enough, 

And Greek was all unprofitable stuff; 

So all my learning now is thrown away. 

And I’ve no time for study or for play; 

I’m ordered here and there, above, below, 
And call’d a dunce for what I cannot know ; 
Oh, that I were but from this bondage free ! 
Do, please your honour, let me go to sea.’ 

‘ But why to sea ? they want no Latin 
there; 

Hard is their work, and very hard their fare.’ 


‘ But then,’ said Thomas, ' if on land, I 
doubt 

My Uncle Dyson soon would find me out; 
And tlrough he tells me what I yearly cost, 
’Tib my belief he’d miss me were I lost. 

For he has said, that I can act as well 
As he himself—but this you must not tell.’ 

* Tell, Thomas! no, I scorn the base 

design. 

Give me your band, I pledge my uord with 
mine; 

And if I cannot do tliee good, my friend, 
Thou may’bt at least upon that word depend. 
And hark ye, lad, thy worthy name retain 
To the last hour, or I shall help in vain ; 

And then the more severe and hard thy part, 
Thine the more praise, and thine the happier 
art. 

^^'e meet again—farewell! ’—and Thomas 
^vent 

Forth to his tasks, half angry, half content. 

* I never ask’d ^r help,’ thought he, ‘ but 

—twice, 

And all they then would give me was advice; 
My Uncle Doctor, when I begg’d his aid, 
Bade me uork on, and never be afraid, 

But still be good ; and I’ve been good so long, 
I’m half persuaded that they tell me wrong. 
And now this Captain still rej)eats the same, 
But who can live upon a virtuous name, 
Starving and j)raised ?—“ have patience— 
j)atience still! ” 

He said and smiled, and, if I can, I will.’ 

So Thomas rested with a mind intent 
On what the Captain by his kindness meant. 

Again the invited party all attend, 

These dear relations, on this generou.s Friend. 
They ate, lliey drank, each striving to appear 
Fond, frank, forgiving—above all, sincere. 
Such kindred souls could not admit disguise, 
Or envious fears, or j)ainful jealousies ; 

So each declared, and all in turn replied, 

‘ ’Tis just indeed, and cannot be denied.’ 

Now various subjects rose,—the country’s 
cause, 

Tlie war, the allies, the lottery, and the laws, 
The widow’d Sister then advantage took 
Of a short pause, and, smiling softly, spoke: 
She judged what subject would his mind 
excite— 

‘ Tell us, dear Captain, of that bloody fight, 
When our brave Uncle, bleeding at his gun, 
Gave a loud shout to see the Frenchmen run.’ 
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‘ Another day,’—replied the modest host; 
One cannot always of one’s baltles boast. 
Look not siirprise—bebold the man in me! 
Another Uncle shall you never see. 

No other UysotJ to this place shall come, 
Here end my travels, here I place my home ; 
Here to repose my shatter’d frame I mean, 
Until the hist long journey close the scene.’ 
The Ladies softly brush’d the tear away ; 

« to 

•Tames look’d surpris<‘, l)ut knew not what to 
say ; 

Ibit Poetor Dyson lifted »ip his voice, 
v\nd said, ‘ Dear Uncle, how we all rejoice!’ 
‘ No (jviestion, Friends! and I your joy 
approve, 

^\■e are, you know, a b'amily of I>ove.’ 

So sai(i the wary Uncle, but the while 
^\'ore on Ins face a tjuestionable smile. 

That vanish'll, as he spake in i»ravc anil 
solemn style — 

‘ Friends and relations ! let us henceforth 
seem 

•lust as we are, nor of our virtues dream, 

Tliat with our waking vanish.—What wo are 
Full well we know—t’ improve it be our care. 
I'orgive tlie trial I have made; ’tis one 
That has no more than I e.xpisdiKl done. 

If as frail mortals you, my Friends, appear, 
I look’d for no angelic beings here, 

For none lliat riches spurn’d as idle pelf, 

Or nerved another ns he .served himself. 
Deceived no longer, let us nil forgive; 

I’m old, but yet a tedious time may live. 
This dark <-omplexion India’s suns bestow, 
These shrivcll'd looks to years of care I owe; 


But no disease ensures iny early doom,— 

And I may live—forgive me—years to come. 
But while I live, there may some good be done. 
Perchance to many, but at least to One.’— 
Here he arose, retired, return’d, and 
brought 

I The Orphan boy, whom he had train'd and 
I taught 

For this his purpose; and the happy boy, 
Though hade to hide, could ill suppress, his 

joy — 

• This young relation, with your leave, I 
take, 

That he his progress in the world may make— 

Not in my house a slave or spy to be. 

And first to flatter, then to govern me;— 

He shall not nurse me when my sense.s sleep, 

I Nor sh:’ll the key of all iny secrets kwp, 

, And he so useful, that a dread to i)art 

Shall make him imister of mv eiisv heart ;— 

^ % 

I But to he piaciHl where merit may he proved, 

] .\tul all that now implies his way roiuoveil. 

I ’ And now no more on these affairs 1 dwell, 

I What I possess that I alone can tell, 

' .\nd to that .subject we will hid farewell. 

I As go I iim.st, when Heaven is pleiwscd to call, 

, \\ hat I shall leave will seem or large or small, 
As vou shall view it. When this pulse is 
.still, 

Vou may behold my wealth, and read my will. 
‘ .\rid now, as Captain Klllol much lias 
known, 

That to your Uncle never had boon shown, 
From him one Avord of honest counsel hear— 
Aud it nitcays gain to he sincere.' 


TALE III. THE EQUAL MARRIAGE 


There are gay nynijdis whoJU serious 
matrons blame, 

And men adventurous treat as lawful game,— 

Misses, wlio strive, with deep and praetisi'd 
arts, 

To gain and torture inexperienced liearts; 

The hearts entangled they in j>ride retain, 

And at their pleasure make them feel their 
chain : 




I'or this they learn to mamige air and 
face, 

lo look a virtue, and to act a grace, 

To be whatever men with warmth pursue— 


Chaste, gay, retiring, tender, timid, true. 
To-day approaching near, to-morrow just in 
view. 

M nr ill iihssip was a thing like this— 

A much observing, much experienced Muss; 
Who on a stranger-youth would first decide 
Th' iinportunt question—' J^hall I bo his 
bride ? ’ 

But if unworthy of a lot so bless'd, 
rw;us something yet to rob the num of rest; 
1 be heart, when stricken, she with hope could 
feixl, 

Could Court pursuit, and,when pursued, recede. 
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Hearts she bad won, and with delusion fed, 
\Vithdoubt bewilder’d, and with hope misled; 
Mothers and rivals she had made afraid, 

And wrung the breast of man}’ a jealous 
maid ; 

Friendship, the snare of lovers, she profess’d, 
And turn’d the heart s best feelings to a jest. 

Yet seem’d the Nymph as gentle as a dove, 
Like one all guiltless of the game of love,— 
Whose guileless innocence might well be gay ; 
\^’ho had no selfish secrets to betray; 

Sure, if she play’d, she knew not how to play. 
Oh ! she had looks so placid and demure, 
Not Eve, ere fallen, seem’d more meek or 
pure; 

And yet the Tempter of the falling Eve 
Could not with deeper subtiltj* deceive. 

A Sailor’s heart the Lady’s kindness moved, 
And winning looks, to .say how well he loved ; 
Then left her hopeful for the stormy main, 
Assured of love when he return’d again. 

Alas ! the gay Lieutenant reach’d the shore, 
To be rejected, and was gay no more; 

Wine and strong drink the bo.som’.s pain sup¬ 
press’d, 

Till Death procured, what Love denied him— 
rest. 

But men of more experience learn to treat 
ThCvSe fair enslavers with their own deceit. 
I'inch was a younger brother’s youngest 
son, 

U’ho pleased an Uncle with his song and gun ; 
\\'ho call’d him ‘ Bob,’ and ‘ Captain by 
that name 

Anticipating future rank and fame: 

Not but there was for thi-s some fair pretence— 
He was a cornet in the Home Defence. 

The Youth was ever drest in dapper style, 
Wore spotless linen, and a ceaseless smile ; 
His step was measured, and his air was nice— 
They bought him high, who had hini at the 
price 

That his own judgment and becoming pride. 
And all the merit he assumed, implied. 

A life he loved of liberty and ease, 

And all his pleasant labour was to please; 
Not call’d at present hostile men to slay. 

He made the hearts of gentle dames his prey. 

Hence tales arose, and one of sad report— 
A fond, fair girl became his folly’s sport,— 

A cottage lass, who ‘ knew the youth would 
prove 

For ever true, and give her love for love; 


Sure when he could, and that would soon be 
known, 

He would be proud to show her as his own.’ 

But still she felt the village damsels’ sneer, 
And her sad soul was till’d w ith secret fear; 

I His love excepted, earth was all a void, 

; And he, the excepted man, her peacedestroy'd. 
When thepoor Jane was buried, we couldhcar 
The threat of rustics whisper’d round lier bier. 

Stories like this were told, but yet, in time 
Fair ladies lost their honor at the crime; 
They knew that cottage girls were forward 
thing.s, 

^\■ho never heed a nettle till it stings ; 

Then, too, the Captain liad liis fault confess’d, 
And scorn’d to turn a murder to a jest. 
Away with murder !—This accomplish'd 
swain 

Beheld Maria, and confess'd her reign— 
r>he caine, invited by the rector’s wife, 

U'ho ‘ never saw such sweetness in her life.’ 
Now', as the rector was the Uncle’s friend, 

It pleased the Nephew there his steps to bend, 
U'here the fair damsel then her visit paid, 
And seem’d an unassuming rustic maid : 

A face so fair, a look so meek, he found 
Had pierced that heart, no otlier nymph 
could wound. 

‘ 01), sweet Maria ’—so began the Youth 
His meditations—‘ thine the simple truth ! 

. Tliou luLst no wicked wisdom of thy sex, 

No wish to gain a subject-heart—then vex. 
That heavenly bosom no proud passion swells, 
No serpent’s wisdom with thy meekness 
dwells ; 

Oh ! could I bind thee to my heart, and live 
j In love with thee, on wliat our fortunes give ! 
Far from the busy world, in some dear sjwt, 
^Vhere Love reigns king, we’d find some 
peaceful cot. 

To wed, indeed, no prudent man would 
choose; 

But, such a maid will lighter bonds refuse ! ’ 
And was this youth a rake ?—In very 
truth; 

Yet, feeling love, he felt it as a youth; 

If he had vices, they w-ere laid aside; 

He quite forgot the simple girl who died ; 
With dear Maria he in peace would live, 

And what had pass’d—Maria would forgive. 
The fair Coquette at first was pleased to 
find 

A swain so know’ing had become so blind ; 
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Ainl sill’ (li’ti’niiitiod, witli lier utmost skill, 

To I'itiil till’ rebel to lier sovereijin will. 

J^Iie heard the story of tlie old direit, 

And now resolved he should with justiec 
meet ; - 

‘ Soon as she saw him on her hook secure, ' 
lie should the pant's of j'erjun'il man endure.’ 
These her hr.st thoiii'hls—hut as, from time 
to time, 

The Lover came, she dwelt not on his crime— 
‘Crime could she call it? prudes, indeeil, 
condemn 

The>e slips of youth—hut she was not of 
them.’ i 

So i'entler thouylifs arose as, day hy day, 

'I’lie Captain came his pa.ssion to display. 
W'lien lie display’d his passion, and she felt. 
Not without fear, her heart hei'an to melt— i 
.lov came with terror at a Siate so new ; 

Ctacl of his truth : if he indeed were true! 

'I'liis she decided as the lieart decides, 
Loolved to In tlie hajipie.st of hridi’S. 

‘ Not t'reat my fortune—lienee,’ said she, 

■ ’tis jdain, 

!\Je, and not mine, dear Youth ! he hopes to 
k'-un : 

Nor has he much ; hut, as he .sweetly talks. 
We from our col sli.ill have delightful walks, 
Love, lord within it ! I shall smile to see 
My little cherubs on the fatlier's knee.’ 

Then sii»li’d the nymph, and in her fancied lot, ' 
She all the mischiefs of the past forgot. 

•Such Were their tender imHlitalions; thus ' 
Would they the visions of the dav discuss: 
l.acli, too, the old sad habits would no more ' 
Indult'e ; both dare he virtuous and he j>oor. 
I’hey both had past the year when law 
allows 

i ree-w ill to lover who would fain he spouse : 

^ et tlie j,'ood youth his rnele’s .sanction 
KOUJ'ht— I 

‘ .Marry lier. Boh! and are you really cau^'hf? 
Tlien you've exelianged. I warrant, heart for 
heart — 

I is well! I meant to w arn her of your art : 
lliis I’arson’s Babe has made vou (luite a 
fool- 

But are you sure your ardour will not cool ? 
Have you not liahit.s, Boy? but take your 
chance! 

How will you live? I cannot mucli advance. 
Ihithearyou not w hat through the villatje (lies, 
1 hat this your dove isfanied for her disguise? 


Vet, .say they not, she leads a gayisb life ? 

Art sure slie’ll show the virtues of a wife ? ’— 
‘Oh, Sir, she's all that mortal mati can 
love ! 

• I’hen marry, Boh I and that the fact will 
prove— 

^'et in a kind of liehtness, folk agree.’— 

‘ Lightness in her I indeed, it eannot be— 

Tis Innocence alone tliat makes her manners 
free.’ 

■ W ell, my good friend I then Innocence 
alone 

Is to a something like Flirtation ]>ronc; 

.\nd I advise—hut lot me not offend— 

That Brudence should on Innoccnee attend, 
Lest some her sportive purity mistake, 

.\nd term your angel more tlian half a rake.’ 
The Nymph, now sure, could not entirely 
curh 

The native wi>h her lover to disturb. 

(Mt he oh.served her, and could ill endure 
rile gentle coquetry of maid so pure: 

Men he beheld pre.ss round her, and the Fair 
(’auglit every sigh, and smiled at every 
prayer; 

And grieveii he was willi jealous ]'ains to see 
The clTects of all her wit and ]>leasantry. 

’ Vet why alarm'd ? ’—he said ; * with so 
mucii sense. 

She has no frenlom, dashing, or pretence: 
'Tis lier gay mind, and I should feel a pride 
In her chaste levities ’—he said, and sigh'd, 
^’et, when apart from company, he chose 
To talk a little of his bosom's woes— 

But one sweet smile, and one soft spmdi, 
suppress’d 

All pain, and set his feeling heart at rest. 
Nay, in return, she felt, or feign'd, a fear, 

■ He wivs too lively to he quite sincere— 

She knew a certain lady, and mild name 
A certain time’—So, even was tlie blame, 
j And thus the loving pair more deep in love 
hevame. 

Thev married soon—for wliv delay the 
thing 

That such amazing hapjiiness would bring ?— 
Now of that blissful state, 0 Muse of Hvmcn ! 
I Mi'tl. 

Love dies all kinds of death: in some so 
quick 

It comes—ho is not previously sick; 

But ere tlie sun has on (he couple shed 
I Tlie morning rays, the smile of Lovo is fled. 
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And what the cause ? for Love should not 
expire, 

And none the reason of such fate require. 
Both had a mask, that with such pains they 
wore, 

Each took it off when it avail’d no more. 
They had no feeling of each other’s pain ; 

To wear it longer had been crime in vain. 

As in some pleasant eve we view the scene, 
Though cool yet calm, if joyless yet serene,— 
^^■ho has not felt a quiet still delight 
In the clear, silent, love-befriending night ? 
The moon so sweetly bright, so softly fair. 
That all but hai)py lovers would be there,— 
Thinking there must be in her still domain 
J'omething that soothes the sting of mortal 
pain; 

^^'hiIe earth itself i.s dress’d in light .so clear. 
That they might rest contented to be here! 
Such is the night; but when the morn 
awakes. 

The storm arises, and the forest shakes ; 

This mighty change the grieving travellers 
find, 

The freezing snows fast drifting in the wind ; 
Kirs deeply laden shake the snowy top. 
Streams slowly freezing, fretting till they 
stop; 

And void of .stars the angry clouds look down 
On the cold earth, exchanging frown with 
frown. 

Such seem’d, at first, the cottage of our 
pair— 

Fix’d in their fondness, in their prospects fair; 
Youth, health, affection, all that life supplies, j 
Bright as the stars that gild the cloudle.ss 
skies, 

\\’ere theirs—or seem’d to be, but soon the 
scene 

\\ as black as if its light had never been. 

W eary full soon, and restless then they grew, 
Then off the painful mask of prudence threw, 
For Time has told them all; and taught 
them what to rue. 

They long again to tread the former round 
Of dissipation—‘ Why should he be bound, 
While his sweet inmate of the cottage sighs 
For adulation, rout, and rhapsodies ? 

Not Love himself, did love exist, could lead 
A heart like hers, that flutter’d to be freed.’ 
But Love, or what seem’d like hun, quickly 
died, 

Nor Prudence, nor Esteem, bis place supplied. 


Disguise thrown off, each reads the other’s 
heart, 

And feels with liorror that they cannot part. 

Still they can sjjeak—and ’tis some comfort 
sliil, 

Tliat each can vex the other wlien they u ill: 
\^’ord.s half in jest to words in earnest led, 
And these the earnest angry passions fed, 
Till all was fierce reproach, and peace for 
ever fled. 

‘ And so you own it! own it to my face, 
Your love is vanish’d—infamous and base ! ’ 

* Madam, I loved you trulv, wliile I deem’d 
^ ou were tlie trutliful being (hat you seem’d ; 
But when I .see your native temper rise 
-Above control, and break through all di,',- 
guise, 

Casting it off, as serpents do their .skin, 

And showing all the folds of vice witliin,— 
Mhat see I then to love ? was I in love with 
^>in ? ’— 

‘ .So may I think, and you may feel it too ; 
A loving couple. Sir, weie Sin and you ! 
Whence all tliis anger ? is it that you find 
A'ou cannot always make a woman blind ? 
You talk of falsehood and disgui.se—talk on ! 
But all my trust and confidence are gone ; 
Keniember you, witli what a serious air 
A'ou talk’d of love, as if you were at ]>rayer ? 
A'ou spoke of home-born comforts, quiet, 
ease, 

And the pure pleasure, that must always 
jdease, 

M’ith an assumed and sentimental air, 
Smiting your breast, and acting like a j)layer. 
Then your life’s comfort! and your holy joy .^' 
Holy, forsooth ! and your sweet girls and 
boys, 

How vou would train tlicni !—All this farce 
review, 

And then, J?ir, talk of being just and true ! 

‘ Madam! your sex expects that ours 
should lie; 

The simple creatures know it, and comply. 
A’ou hate the truth; there’s nothing you 
desj)ise 

Like a plain man, who spurns your vanities. 
Are you not early taught your prey to catch ? 
U’hen your manunas pronounce—“ A proper 
match ! ” 

M'bat said your own ?—“ Do, daughter I 
curb your tongue, 

And you may win him, for the man is young; 
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Hut if lie views you as ourselves, good-by 
To speculation !—He «ill never try.” 

‘ Tlien is the mask assumed, and then you 
bait 

\our hook with kindness! and as anglers 
vait, 

Now hero, now there, with keen and ciiger 
glance, 

Marking your victims as the shoals advance ; 
When, if the gaping wretch should make a 
snap, 

Vou jerk him up, and have him in your trap, 
Who gasping, panting, in your pre.senee lies, 
And you exulting view the imprison'd prize. 

*8uch are your arts! while he did but 
itUend, 

In harmless play an idle hour to spend, 
Lightly to talk of lovo ! your fix’d intent 
Is oti to lure him, where he never meant 
To go, but going, must his speed repent. 

If he of Oipid sj>eaks, you watch your 
man, 

Atid make a cliange for Hymen, if you can ; 
'I'lius he, ingenuous, easy, fond, and weak, 
Speaks the rash words he has been led to 
speak ; 


Puts the dire question that he meant to shun, 
And by a moment’s frenzy is undone.’— 

‘ Well! ’ said the Wife, ‘ admit this non¬ 
sense true,— 

A mighty prize she gains in catching you ; 
For my part. Sir, I most sincerely wish 
My landing-net had miss'd my precious 
lish ! •— 

‘ Would that it liad ! or I had wisely lent 
An ear to those who said I should repent.’— 
* Hold, Sir! at IcJist my reputation spare, 
And add anollier falseliood if you dare.'— 

■ Your reputation. Madam !—rest .secure. 
That will all scandal and reproach endure, 
And be the same in worth : it is like him 
\\ ho floats, but finds he cannot sink or swim ; 
Half raise<l above the storm, half sunk below, 
It just exists, and that is all wo know. 

Such the good name that you so much reganl, 
And yet to keep afloat find somewhat hard. 
Nay, no reply ! in future I decline 
I>is|>ute, and take iny way.’— 

‘ And I, Sir, mine.’ 
Oh ! liappy, happy, Iiajipy pair! both 
sought, 

Both seeking—catching both, and caught! 


TALE IV. RACHEL 


It chanced we walk’d upon the heath, and 
tnet 

A wandering woman : her thin clothing wet 
Wiih inorning fog; the little care she took 
Of things like these w;us written in her look. 
Not pain from pinching cold wius in i>er face. 
But hurrying grief, that knows no resting 
I»lace,— 

-■ypoaring ever as on business sent, 

'riio wandering victim of u fix’d intent; 

^'et in her fanciwl consequence and spml, 

Impell’d to beg assistance for her need. 

When .she beheld my friend and me, with 

eve 
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And pleading hand, she sought our charity; 
More to engage our friendly thoughts tlio 
while, 

Mie threw upon her miseries a smile, 

I hat, liko a varnish on a picture laid. 

More protniiu'iit and bold the figures made; 
i et was there sign of joy lliat we complic<l, 
ihe moment’s wish indulged and gratified. 


‘Whore art thou wandering, Kacbel ? 
whither .stray, 

Itoiu thy poor heath in such unwholesome 
dav ? ’ 

Ask d my kind friend, wlio liad familiar grown 

Mith Unchors grief, and oft compassion 
shown ; 

Oft to her hovel had in winter sent 

The moans of comfort—oft with comforts 
went. 

Him well she knew, and with riHiueshs pur¬ 
sued, 

Thongli too much lost and spent for gratitude. 
‘ ^\llore art tliou wandering, Kachel ? let 
me hear ? ’— 

Tho fleet ! the (K'et! ’ she answer'd, ‘ will 
appear 

\\ithin the bay, and I shall surely know 

Iho news to-night!—turn tide, and breexos 
blow! 

For if I lose my time, I must remain 

Till tho next yeivr before they come again! * 
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• What can they tell thee, Kachel ? ’— 

‘ Should I say, 

I must repent me to my dying day. 

Then I should lose the pension that they give ; 
For who would trust their secrets to a sieve ? 
I must be gone ! ’—And with her wild, but 
keen 

And crafty look, that u’ould appear to mean. 
She hurried on ; but turn’d again to say, 

‘ All will be known : tliey anchor in the bay ; 
Adieu ! be secret!—sailors have no home ; 
IMow wind, turn tide !—Be sure the fleet will 
come.' 

Grown wilder still, the frantic creature 
strode 

With hurried feet upon flie flinty road. 

On her departing form I gazed with pain— 

‘ And should you not,’ I cried, ‘ her ways 
restrain ? 

What hope.s the w’ild deluded wretch to meet ? 
And means she aught by this e.\pected fleet ? 
Knows she her purpose ? has she hope to see 
Some friend to aid lier in her poverty ? 

Why leave her thus bewilder’d to pursue 
The fancy’s good, that never comes in 
view ? ’— 

‘ Nay ! she is harmless, and if more con¬ 
fined, 

Would more distress iti the coercion find. 
Save at the times when to the coast she flies. 
She rests, nor shows her mind’s obliquities, 
But ever talks she of the sea, and shows 
Her sympathy with every wind that blows. 
We think it, therefore, useless to restrain 
A creature of whose conduct none complain. 
Whose age and looks protect her,—should 
they fail, 

Her craft and wild demeanour will prevail. 

A soldier once attack’d her on her wav— 

% 

She spared him not, but bade him kneel and 
pray— 

Praying herself aloud—th’ astoni.sh’d man 
\\’as so confounded, that away he ran. 

‘ Her sailor left her, with, perhaps, intent 
To make her his—’tis doubtful M’hat he 
meant: 

But he was captured, and the life he led 
Drove all such young engagements from his 
head. 

On him she ever thought, and none beside, 
Seeking her love, were favour’d or denied ; 
On her dear David she had fix’d her view, 
^Vnd fancy judged him ever fond and true. 


Nay, young and handsome—Time could not 
destroy— 

No—he was still the same—her gallant boy ! 
Labour had made her coarse, and her attire 
Show’d that she wanted no one to admire; 
None tocommend her; but she could conceive 
The same of him, as when he took his leave, 
And gaily fold what riches he would bring. 
And grace her hand with the symbolic ring. 

‘ With want and labour was her mind 
sub(iu(Kl ; 

She lived in sorrow and in solitude. 

Religious neighbours, kindly calling, found 
Her thoughts unsettled, anxious, and unsound ; 
Low, suporstitiou.s, querulous, and weak. 

She sought for rest, but knew not how to seek; 
.\nd their instructions, though in kindness 
meant, 

U'ere far from yielding the desired content. 
They hoped to give her notions of their own. 
And talk’d of “ feelings ’ she had never 
known ; 

They ask’d of her “ experience,” and they 
bred, 

In her weak mind, a melancholy dread 
! Of something wanting in her faith, of some— 
She knew not what—“ acceptance,” that 
should come; 

.\nd as it came not, she was nmch afraid 
That she in vain had .served her God and 
pray’d. 

‘ .She thought h.er Lover dead. In j)rayer 
she named 

The erring Youth, and hoped he was re¬ 
claim'd. 

This she confe.ss’d ; and trembling, heard 
I them say, 

Her prayers were sinful—So the papists 
l)ray. 

' Her David’s fate had been decided long, 

.\nd prayers and wishes for his state were 
I wrong.” 

“ Had these her guides united love and skill, 
They might have ruled and rectified her will; 
But they perceived not the bewilder’d mind, 
And show’d her paths, that she could never 
find : 

The weakness that was Nature’s, they re¬ 
proved, 

And all its comforts from the Heart removed. 

• Ev’n in this state, she loved the winds 
f hat sweep 

O’er the wild heath, and curl the restless deep 
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A turf-built hut beneath a hill she chose, 
And oft at night in winter storms arose, 
Hearing, or dreaming, the distracte<l cry 
Of drowning seamen on the breakers by : 
For there were rocks, that when the tides 
were low 

AfH)ear'd, and vanish’d when (he waters (low ; 
And there she stood, all ]>atient to behold 
Some seaman's body on the billows roll'd. 

‘ One cahti, < old evening, when the moon 
was high, 

And rode svibliine within the cloudless sky, 
.■^he sat within her hut, nor seem’d to feel 
Or cold or want, biit turn’d her idle wheel. 
And with sad song its melancholy tone 
-Mix'd, all unconscious that she dwelt alone. 

‘ But none will harm her—Or who, willirjg, 
cat» ? 

.''he is too wretched to have fear of man— 
-Not man! but .something—if it shovdd 
njipear, 

Tliat once was man—that something did she 
fe:ir. 

‘No catiseless terror 1—In that moon’s 
clear light 

It came, and .seem’d a parley to invite; 

It Wits no hollow voice—no Iwnshing by 
Of a strange being, who escapes the eye— 


TALE V. 

Poet. Know you tlie fate of Villar.s ?— 

Friend. Wliat! the lad 
At school so fond of solittKle, and sad ; 

\\ ho broke our bounds because he scorn’d a 
guide. 

And would walk lonelv by ll)e river’s side ? 
P. The same !—wl>o rose at midnight to 
behold 

The moonbeams shedding their ethereal gold ; 
M ho held our sports and plea-sures in disgrace, 
b'or (iny of Warwick, and old t'lievy ('base.— 
/■’. \\ lio sought for friendshij's, gave his 
generous heart 

'I’t) every boy who chose to act the )>art; 
fir judgi'd lie felt it—not aware that hoys 
Have poor conceit of intellectual joy.s: 
Theirs is no season for superfluous friends, 
And none they need, but those whom Nature 
lends. 

P. But he, too, loved ?— 


No cold or thrilling touch, that will but last 
While we can think, and then for ever past. 
But this sad face—though not the same, she 
knew 

Knough the same, to prove the vision true— 
Look’d full ujton her!—starling in affright 
She flc<l, her wildness doubling at the sight; 
With shrieks of terror, ami emotion strong, 
.‘<he pass’d it hy, and madly rush’d along 
To the hare rocks—While David, who, that 
day. 

Had left his sliip at anchor in tlie bay, 

Had seen his friends who yet survived, and 
heard 

Of lier who loved him—and who thus ap¬ 
pear’d— 

He trio<l to .soothe her, hut retirwl afraid 
T’ npproael), and left lier to return for aid. 

‘ None came ! and Bachel in the morn wa.s 
found 

Turning her wlieel, without its spindle.s, round, 
With household look of care, low singing to 
file sound. 

* ^^ince that event,she i.s wliat youhaveseen, 
But time and habit make lier more serene, 
Tlie edge of angui.sli bluntixl—vet, it si'ems, 
Sea, sliips, and sailors’ miseries are her 
dreams.’ 


VILLARS 

F. Oh ! yes : his friend betray’d 
The tender passion for the angel-maid. 

*’^ome child whose features lie at church had 
seen, 

Became his bosom’s and liis fnncy’.s queen; 
Some favourite look was on his mind im¬ 
press’d— 

His warm and fruitful fondness gave the rest. 
P. lie left his father ?— 

F. Yes ! and rtuublod round 
The land on foot—I know not what ho fo\md. 
Karly ho came to his paternal land, 

And took the course lie liad in rambling plaim'd. 
Ten ye.ars we last him : he was then employ’d 
In the wild schemes that he, perhajLs, enjoy’d. 
His inode of life, when ho to manhood grew, 
W ivs all his owm—its shape disclosed to few. 
Our grave, stern dames, who know the 
deeds of all, 

Say that some damsels owe to him their fall \ 
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And, though a Christian in his creed profess’d, 
He had some heathen notions in his breast. 
Yet we may doubt; for women, in his eyes, 
Were high and glorious, queens and deities; 
But he, perhaps, adorer and yet man, 
Transgress’d yet worshipp’d. There are 
those who can. 

Near him a Widow’s mansion he survey’d— 
The lovely mother of a lovelier Maid ; 

Not great their wealth; though tfiey were 
proud to claim 

Alliance with a house of noblest name. 

Now, had I skill, I would right fain devise 
To bring the highborn spinster to your eyes. 

I could discourse of lip, and chin, and cheek. 
But you would see no picture as I s[)pak. 
Such colours cannot—mix them as I niav— 
Paint you this nymph—We’ll try a different 
way. 

First take CalisUi in her glowing charms. 
E’er yet she sank within Lothario’s arms, 
Endued with beauties ripe, and large desires. 
And alt that feel.s delight, and that inspires ; , 
Add Cleopatra’s great, yet tender soul, j 
Her boundless pride, her fondness of control. 
Her daring spirit, and her wily art. 

That, though it torture.s, yet commands the 
heart; 

Add woman’s anger for a lover’s sligiit. 

And the revenge, that insult will excite ; 

Add looks for veils, tliat she at will could wear, 
As Juliet fond, as Imogen sincere,— 

Like Portia grave, sententious, and design’d 
For high affairs, or gay as Rosalind— 

Catch, if you can, some notion of the dame, 
And let ^Iatilda serve her for a name. 

Think next how Villars saw th’ enclianting 
maid, ; 

And how he loved, pursued, adored, obey’d— , 
Obey’d in all, except the dire command, j 

No more to dream of that bewitching hand. ; 
His love provoked her scorn, his wealth she , 

spurn’d, i 

And frowns for praise, contempt for prayer 
return’d; 

But, proud yet shrewd, the wily sex despise 
The would-be husband—yet the votary prize. 
As Roman conquerors, of their triumph vain. 
Saw humbled monarchs in their pompous 
train, 

Who, when no more they swell’d the show of 
pride, 

In secret sorrow’d, or in silence died ; 


So, wlien our friend adored tlie Beauty’s 
shrine, 

.Slie mark’d the act, and gave the nod divine ; 
And strove with scatter’d smiles, vet .scarcely 
strove, 

To keep the lover, while she scorn’d his love. 

These, and his hope, the doubtful man 
sustain'd ; 

For who that loves believes himself dis¬ 
dain'd ?— 

Each look, each motion, by his fondness read, 
Became Love’s food, and greater fondness 
bred ; 

The pettiest favour was to liim the sign 
Of secret love, and said, ‘ I'll yet be thine ! ’ 
One doleful year she held the captive swain, 
^^■ho felt and cur.sed, and wore and bless’d, 
the chain ; 

Who pass’d a thousand galling insults by, 
For one kind glance of that ambiguous eye. 

P. Well! time, perhap.s, might to the 
coldest heart. 

Some gentle thought of one so fond impart; 
And pride it.self has often favour shown 
To what it governs, and can call its own. 

F. Thus were thej- placed, vhen to the 
village came 

That lordly stranger, Mhom I need not name; 
Known since too well, but then as rich and 
young, 

Untried his prowess, and his crimes unsung. 
;^mooth was his speech, and show’d a gentle 
mind. 

Deaf to his praise, and to his merits blind ; 
But raised by woman’s smile, and pleased 
with all mankind. 

At humble distance he this fair survey’d, 
Read lier high temper, yet adored the Maid ; 
Far off he gazed, as if afraid to meet, 

Or show the hope her anger would defeat: 
Awful his love, and kept a guarded way, 
Afraid to venture, till it finds it may. 

And soon it found ! nor could the Lady’s 
pride 

Her triumph bury, or her pleasure hide. 

And jealous Love, that ever look.s to spy 
The dreaded wandering of a lady’s eye, 
Perceived with anguish, that the prize long 
sought 

A sudden rival from his hopes had caught. 
Still Villars loved; at length, in strong despair, 
O’er-tortured passion thus preferr’d its 
prayer:— 
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‘ of mv liff*! at once mv fate deoree — 

I wait iny death, or more than life, from thee : 
I have no arts, nor powers, thy soul to move, 
Hut (lofing constancy, and boundloss love; 
This is my all: had I the world to give, 
Thine were its tlirone—now hid me die or 
live! ’ 

' Or die or live ’—the gentle Lady cried — 
‘ As suits thee host; that point tlivself decidi*, 
Hut if to death thou hast thyself decreed. 
Then like a man perform tlie manly deed ; 
The well-cliarge 1 pistol to the ear apply, 
Makt“ loud report, and like a hero die: 

Let rogues and rats on ropes and poison 
seize— 

Shame not thy friends hy petty deatli like 
these : 

Sun* We must grieve at what thou think’.st 
to «lo, 

Hut spare us hlushe> fur the tmumer loo ! ’ 

Then with inviting smiles she turn’d aside. 

Allay’d his anger, and consoled his pride. 

Oft had the tickle fair l>eheld uith scortr 

'I’he unhappy man hewilder’d and forlorn. 

I’hen with (uie softening glance of those bright 

evtvs 
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Uestored his spirit, and dispersed his sighs. 
Oft had I seen him on the lea below, 

As feelings moved him, walking (piick or .slow: 
Now a glad thought, and now a doleful came, 
And he adored or cursed tho changeful dame, 
\Vho was to him as cause is to effryt— 

Poor tool of pride, jierversemvs.s, and neglect! 
Hpon thy rival were lu^r thoughts luvstow’d, 
Amliitious love within her hosiun glow’d ; 
And oftshe wish’d,and strong was her desire, 
The Lord could love her like the faithful 
Squire; 

Hut .she was rivall’d in that iiohle breast- 
He loved lier passing well, hut not the best. 
For .self reign’d there : hut still he call’d her 
fair, 

And wood tlie .Muse his passioji to (hylare. 
His verses all were llamitig, all were line; 
W’ilh sweetiuKs, nay ^vith sense, In e^'rv 
line — 

Not as Lord Hynm would have done the 
thing, 

Hut heller far tlian lords are used to .sing. 

It ph^jised the Maid, and she, in very tiull), 
I-oved. in (’alista's love, the noble youth; ' 
Not like sweet Juliet, with that pure delight, 
I'otul and yot chaste, enraptur'd and yet right; 


Not like the tender Imogen, confined 
To one, hut one ! the true, the wedded mind ; 
True, one preferr’d our sighing nymph as 
these, 

Hut thought not, like them, one alone could 
please. 

Time p.ass’d, nor yet tho youthful peer 
proposed 

To end his suit, nor his had Villars closed 
Fond hints the one, tho other cruel boro; 
That was more cautious, this was kind the 
more: 

Both for soft moments waited—that to take 
Of those advant4ige; fairly this to make. 
Thtvie moments came—ur so my Lord 
helievwl— 

He dropp'd his mask ; ami both were \in< 
(h'ceiv»'<l. 

She saw the vice that would no longer feign, 
Ami he an angry luviuty’s jmre disdain. 

\ illars that night had in my ear confe.ss'd, 
He thought himself her spaniel and her jevst. 
Hi' saw his rival of his goddo.ss sure, 

• Hut then,’ lie criwl, ' her virtue is secure; 
Should he otTend, I haply may obtain 
The higli reward of vigilance and pain ; 

'nil then I take, and on my bemlwl knee, 
Scraps from the banquet., gleanings of the 
tree.’ 

Pitying, I .smiled ; for I had known the 
time 

Of Love insultinl—constancy my crimo. 

Not thus our friend: for him the morning 
shone. 

In tenfold glory, ius for him alone; 
j Ho wept, expivting .still reproof to mwt, 

And all that was not cruel count as swih'U 
Hack he return’d, all ivigenuvss and joy, 
Proud as a jirince, and rivstlass ns a boy. 

I He sought \tt spMk, hut could not ai'tiy find 
I \Nords for his use, they enter'd not his mind ; 
So full of liliss, that wonder and delight 
>eem d in those happy moments to unite. 
He M as like one who gains, but driwls to lose, 
A prize that seems to vanish as he views: 
And in his look was wildness and alarm— 
Like a sail conjuror who forgets his charm, 
.\ml, when the demon at the call ajipears, 

( aiinol. command the spirit for his fears; 

8o ^ illars seem’d by his own Miss perplex’d, 

Amlscarcely knowing what would linppennext. 

Hut soon, a witness to their vow's, I .saw 
1 he maiden his, if not bv love, bv law: 
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The bells proclaim’d it.—merry call’d by those 
Who liave no foresiglit of their neighbours’ 
woes. 

How proudly show’d tlie man his lovely bride, 

Demurely pacing, pondering, at his .side! 

While all the loving maids around doclaretl, 

That faith and constancy deserved reward. 

_ « 

The bafiled Lord retreated from the scene 
Of so much gladness, with a world of .spleen ; 
And left the wedded couple, to protest, 

That ho no fear, that she no love pos.sess’d, 
That all liis vows were scorn’d, and all his 
hoj)e a jest. 

Then fell the oaks to let in light of day, 
Then rose the mansion that wo now survey, 
Then all the world Hock’d gaily to the .scene 
Of so much splendour, and its splendid queen; 
But whether all within the gentle breast 
Of him, of her, was liappy or at rest,— 
\Mi6ther no lonely sigh confess’d regret, 

Was then unknown, and is a secret yet; 

And we may think, in common duty bound. 
That no complaint is made where none is 
found. 

Tlien came the Rival to his villa down. 
Lost to the pleiisure.s of the heartless town ’ 
F’amous he grew, and he invited all 
Whom he had known to banquet at the Hall; 
Talk’d of his love, and said, with many a sigh, 

• ‘Tis death to lose her, and I wish to die.’ 

Twice met the j)arties; but with cool dis¬ 
dain 

In her, in him with looks of awe and ]>ain. 
Villars had pity, and conceived it hard 
That true regret should meet with no regard— 

• Smile, my Matilda ! virtue should inflict 
No needless pain, nor be so sternly strict.’ 

The Hall was furnish’d in superior style, 
And money wanted from our sister isle; 

The lady-mother to the husband suo<l— 

' Alas ! that care should on our bliss intrude ! 
You mu.st to Ireland ; our j)Ossessions there 
Require your presence, nay, demand your 
care. 

My pensive daughter begs with you to sail; 
But spare your wife, nor let the wish prevail.’ 

He wen-t, and found upon his IrLsh land 
('aseo and griefs he coiild not xmderstand. 
.■^onie glimmering light at first his prospect 
cheer’d— 

('lear it w as not, but would in time be clear’d ; 
Rut when his lawyers had their efforts made, 
No mind in man the darkness could pervade; 


'Twas palpably ob.'>cure : week after week 
He sought for comfort, but was .still to seek. 
At length, impatient to return, lie strove 
No more with law, but gave the rein to love ; 
And to hi.s Ladv and their native sliore 
Vow’d to return, and thence to turn no more. 

While yet on Irish ground iri trouble kept. 
The Husband's terrors in his toils had slept ; 
But he no sooner toucli’d the British soil, 
Than jealous terror.s took the j)lace of toil— 
‘ M'here has she been ? and how attended ? 
Who 

Has watch’d her conduct, and will vouch her 
true ? 

She sigh’d at parting, hut methouglit her 
sighs 

^Vere more profound than would frotit nature 
rise; 

And though she wept as never wife before, 
Yet were her eyelids neither swell’d nor sore. 
Her lady-mother has a good rei)ute, 

As watchful dragon of forbidden fruit; 

Yet dragons sleej), and mothers lune been 
known 

To guard a (laughter'.s secret as tlieir own ; 
Nor can the absent in their travel .see 
How a fond wih* and moflier may agree. 

‘ .Suj)j)Ose the lady is most virtuous!—then, 
What can she know of the deceits of men 
Of all they plan, she neither thinks nor care.s ; 
But keei)s, good lady I at her hooks anil 
prayers. 

‘ In all her letters there are love, respect, 
Esteem, regret, affection, all correct— 

Too much—she fears tliat I should see 
neglect; 

And there are fond e.vpres.sions, but unlike 
The rest, as meant to he ohservwl and strike ; 
Like quoted words, they have the show of art. 
And come not freely from flie gentle lieart— 
A(lopte<l words, and brought from memory's 
store, 

M'hen the chill faltering heart su]>plies no 
more: 

‘Tis so the hypocrite pretend.s to feel. 

And speaks the words of earnestness and zeal. 

■ Hers was a sudden, though a sweet con¬ 
sent ; 

>fay she not now as suddenly repent ? 

My rival's vices drove him from her door; 
But hates she vice as trulv as before ? 

How do I know, if he should plead again, 
That all her scorn and anger would remain ? 
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' Oil! words of folly—is it thus I deom 
Of the rhasfe object, of my fond esteem 'i 
Away with doubt! to jealousy adieu ! 

I know her fondness, and believe her true. 

‘ Vet why that haste to furnish every need, 
And send rne forth with comfort, and with 
speed ? 

^'o-s; for she dreaded that the winter's rage 
Anil our frail hoy should on the seas engage. 

■ Ihit that vile girl I I saw a treacherous eye 
Olance on linr mistress I so demure and sly. 
So forward too—and would .Matilda’s jiride 
.\<lmit of that, if there wivs nought bixside ? ’ 
Such, as he told me, were the doubt, the 
dread, 

Hy jealous fears on observations fetl. 

Home he procee.ded : there remain’d to him 

Hut a few miles—the night wius wet and dim ; 

'I’hiek, lieavy dews descended on the ground, 

.\nd all Wits sad and rnelancholv round. 

% 

While thinking tlius, an inn's far gleaming 
lire 

Caused new emotions in the pensive Scpiire. 

‘ Hen* I may learn, and seeming careless too. 
If all is well, ere I my way pursue. 

How fare you. landlord ?—how, my friend, 
are all ?— 

Have you not seen—rny pt«plo at the Hall? 
Well, I may judge-’ 

■ Oh ! yes, your Honour, well. 
As Joseph knows ; and he wa.s sent to tell.’— 
‘ How I sent—I mis.s'd him—Joseph, do you 
say ? 

W liy sent, if well?—I miss'd him on the way.’ 

There was a poacher on the chimney.sivat, 
A gipsy, conjuror, smuggler, stroller, chmt. 
The Squire had lined him for a captured hare. 
Whipp'd and imprison'd—ho had felt tlio 
fare, 

.\nd he remember’d : ‘ Will your Honour 
know 

How (bias my Lady? that myself can sliow. 
On Monday early—for your Honour seo.s 
The poor man must not slumber at his ease, 
Nor must ho into woods and coverts lurk. 
Nor work alone, hut must he seen to work : 
’i’is not, your Honour knows, suflicient now 
I'or us to live, hut wo must prove it—how: 
>'fay, jdease your Honour,—I wius early up, 
Ami forth without a morsel or a sup. 
fhoro was my Lady’s carriage—Wlicw ! it 
drove 

As if the horses hail lu'cn spurt’d hy Love.* 


‘ A poet, John ! ’ said Villar.s—feebly said, 
Confuse<i with fear, and humbled and dis¬ 
may’d— 

* .Vnd where this carriitgo?—but, my heart! 

enough— 

Why do I listen to the villain’s .stuff ?— 

And whore wert thou ? and what the spur of 
thine, 

That led thee forth ?—we surelv may divine !* 

% w 

' Hunger, your Honour! 1 and my poor 
wife 

Have now no other in our wane of life. 

M ore I’hoobe handsome, and were I a Squire, 

I might .suspect her, and young Lords 
admire.'— 

• Mhat! ntscal-’ —‘ Nay, your Honour, 

on my word, 

I should he jealous of that fine young Lord ; 
^■et him rny Lady in the carriage took, 

Hut innocent—I'd swear it on the hook.’ 

• You villain, swear I ’—for still he wish'd 
to stay, 

.Viul hear uhat more the follow had to say. 

‘ I’lioehe, said I, a rogue that had a heart 
To do the deeti would make his Honour 
smart— 

Says Phoebe, wisely, "Thinkyou,Mould lie go. 
If he Mere jealous, from my Lady?—No.”* 
Tliis Mas loo much! poor Villars left tho 
inn, 

To end the grief that did hut tlien begin. 

■ With my Matilda in the coach !—Mhat lies 
\\ ill the vile rascal in iris .s])l(M'n devise ? 

\ et this is true, that on some vile pretence 
Men may entrap the purest innocence. 

He saM- my fears—alas ! I am not free 
From every doubt—but, uo ! it cannot be.’ 
^'i!ln^slnovw^ sloM-.movwlquick, as check'd 
by fear. 

Or urged hy Love, and drew bus mansion near. 
Light hurst upon him, yet ho fancied gloom, 
Nor came a tM inkling from Matilda’s room. 

' What then ? ’tis idle to expw't that all 
Should he produced at jealous fimcy’s call; 
Hom- ! the park-gate Mide open ! Mho would 
dare 

Do this, if lior presiding glance were there ? 
Rut veL !)y chance— I knoM’ not what la 
think, 

For thought is hell, and I’m ujion the brink ! 
N’ot for a thousand worlds, ten tliousand livo^, 

W oulil I-Oh ! wliat depends upon our 

m Ivi>s ! 
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Pains, labours, terrors, all would I endure, 
Yas, all but this—and this, could I be 
sure-’ 

Just then a light within the window shone, 
And show’d a lady, weeping and alone. 

His heart beat fondly—on another view, 

It beat more strongly, and in terror too— 

It was his Sister !—and there now appear'd 
A servant creeping like a man tliat fear’d. 

He spoke with terror—‘ Sir, did Joseplj tell ? 
Have you not met him ? ’— 

‘ Is your Lady well ? ’ 

‘ Well ? Sir—vour Honour-’ 

‘ Heaven and earth ! what mean 
Your stupid questions ? I have nothing seen. 
Nor heard, nor know, nor—Do, good Thoinju, 
speak ! 

Your mistress-’ 

‘ Sir, has gone from home a week— 
My Lady, Sir, your sister-’ 

But, too late 

Was this—my Friend had yielded to his fate. 
He heard the truth, became serene and mild. 
Patient and still, as a corrected child ; 

At once his spirit with his fortune fell 
To the last ebb, and whisper’d—It is uell. 

Such was his fall; and grievous the elTect! 
From henceforth all things fell into neglect— 
Themindno more alert, the formno more erect. 

Mllars long since, as he induigwl his splwn 
By lonely travel on the coast, had seen 
A largo old mansion suffer'd to decay 
In some law-strife, and slowl}- drop away. 
Dark elms around the constant herons bred. 
Those the marsh dykes, the neiglibouring 
ocean, fed ; 

Rocks near the coast no shipping would allow. 
And stubborn heath around forbade the 
plough ; 

Dull must the .scene have been in vears of old. 
But now was wildly dismal to behold— 

One level sadness ! marsh, and heath, and sea, 
And, save these high dark elms, nor plant 
nor tree. 

In this bleak ruin Villars found a room. 
Square, small, and lofty—seat of grief and ] 
gloom: I 

A sloping skylight on the white wall threw, J 
When the sun set, a melancholy hue; I 

Tlie Hall of Vathek has a room so bare. 

So small, so sad, so form’d to nourish care. 

‘ Here,’ said the Traveller, ‘ all so dark within. 
And dull without, a man might mourn for sin, 


Or punish sinner.?—here a wanton wife 
.\nd vengeful hu.sbandniiglit becnr.sed for life.’ 
His mind was now in just that VTetch{*d 
state. 

That deems Revenge our right, and crime our 
fate. 

All other views he banish’d from his .soul, 
And let this tyrant vex him and control; 
Life he despised, and had that Lord defied. 
But that he long’d for \’engeance e'er ho died. 
The law he spurn'd, the combat he declined, 
And to his puri)ose all his soul resign’d. 

Full fifteen mon t hs had pass’d, and we began 
To have some ho])e of the returning man ; 
Now to his steward of his small affairs 
He wrote, and mention’d leases and repairs 
But yet his soul was on its scheme intent, 
And but a moment to bis interest lent. 

His faithless wife and her triumphant peer 
Despised his vengeance,and di.sdain’d to fear; 
In .splendid lodgings near the town they dwelt. 
Nor fears from wrath, nor threats from con¬ 
science felt. 

Long time our friend had watch'd, and 
much had ])aid 

For vulgar minds, who lent his vengeance aid. 
At length one evening, late returning home, 
Thoughtless and fearless of (he ills to come, 
Tlie Wife wjis seized, vhen void of all alarm, 
j And vainly trusting to a footman's arm ; 
j Death in his hand, (he Husband stood in view, 

I Commanding silence, and obedience too ; 

I Forced to his carriage, sinking at his side, 

' Madly he drove her—\’engeance wa.s his 
' guide. 

All in that ruin Villars had prepared, 

.Vnd meant her fate and sorrow to have shared; 

, There he design'd they should for ever duel), 
The weeping pair of a monastic cell. 

An ancient couple from their cottage went, 
Won by his pay, to this imprisonment; 

And ali was order'd in his mind—the pain 
He must inflict, the .shame .she mu.st su.stain ; 
But such his gentle spirit, such his love, 

The proof might fail of all he meant to prove. 
Features so dear had still maintain d their 
sMay, 

And looks so loved had taught him to obey ; 
Rage and Revenge had yielded to the sight 
Of charms that waken wonder and delight; 
The harsher passions from the heart had flown. 
And Love regain’d his Subject and his 
Throne. 
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(The next Tale, and a niiniher of others, were originally designed for a separate volume, 
to be entitled ‘The Farewell and Return.’ In a letter to Mrs. Leadbetter, written in 1823, 
the poet says :—‘ In rny '• Farewell and Return ” ! sjippose a young man to take leave of 
his native place, and to exchange jarevcells with his friemls and acquaintance there—in 
short, uith as many characters as I have fanciwl I could manage. These, and their several 
situations and prospects, being briefly sketched, an interval is supposotl to elapse ; and our 
youth, a youth no more, rr<«rHS to the scene of his early days. Twenty years have passed ; 
and tlie interest, if there he any, consists in the completioti, more or less unexpected, of 
tlie history of eacli person to whom he had origitially bidden farewell.’ 

The reader will lind the Tales, written on this plan, divido<l each into two or more 
sections ; and will easily perceive where the fnrcwfU terminates, and the rdurn begins.} 


TALE VI. THE FAREWELL AND RETURN 


I 


I of age, and now, no more the Roy, 
.\m ready Fortune's favours to enjoy, . 

Were they, too, ready; hut, with grief I 
speak, , 

Mine is the fortune (hat I vet must seek. 

And let me seek it; there's the world 
around — 

.\tid if not .sought it never can be fo\md. i 
It will tiot come if I the chiise decline; 
Wisluis and wants will tiever make it mine. 
Theti let me shake these lingering fears away ; 
What otie day must bo, let it he to-day ; 
l-est eouriige fail ere I (he search commence, 
.\nd resolution [lall upon suspense. 

\<'t, wliile amid the.se well-known scene.s . 
I dwell, 

I.et me to friends and neighbours bid Fare¬ 
well. I 

I'irst to our men of wealth—these are hut 

few -- I 


In duty hound I humbly hid adieu. 

This is not painful, for they know me not. 
I'ortune in dilTerent states has placnl mu¬ 
led. ; 

It is not plexsatit, for full well I know 
'I’he lordly pity that the rich bevstow— 

A proud cotdemptuous pity, by whoso aid 
Thejr own triumphant virtues are display’d.— 
‘ <«omg, you say ; and what intends the law! 
'I’o seek his fortune ? Fortune ! is ho nuul ? 
Has ho tlu^ knowhslgo ? is ho duly taught ? 
I thitik wo know how Fortune should be 
sought. 


jVrhaps ho (akas his chance (o sink nr swim ’ 
1 erha].s ho dreams of Fortune's seeking him , 


Life is his lottery, and away he Hies, 
Without a ticket to obtain his prize: 

Rut never man accpiinxl a weighty sum, 
Without foreseeing whence it w;is to come.’ 
Fortunes are made, if I the facts nmy 
state,— 

Though poor myself, I know the fortunate: 
First, there's a knowle<lgo of tho way from 
whence 

(Joj)d fortune comes—and that is sterling 
sense; 

Then perseverance, never to (h'clino 
The chase of ricluvs till the prey is thine; 
And lirmne.ss, never to be drami away 
Ry any i)!i.ssion from that noblo prey— 

Ry love, ambition, study, travel, faine, 

Or the vain hope that lives upon a name. 


The whistling Roy that holds the plough, 
Lure<l by the tale that soldiers tell, 
Resolves to part, yet knows not how 
To leave the laml he loves so M’ell. 
lie now rejeotvS the thought, and now 
Looks o’er the lea, and sighs • Farewell! ’ 

Farewell! the pensive Maiden cries, 

M ho dreiuns of London, drwims awake— 
Rut when her favourite Lad she .spies, 
With whom she lovetl lier u'ay to tAke, 
Then Doubts within her .soul arise, 

And equal llopas her basom shake ! 

Thus, like the Roy, and like the Maid, 

I wish to go, yet tarry here. 

And now n^oUnxl, aiul now afraid : 

To minds ilisturb’d old views ap{>ear 
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In inelancholv charms array’d, 

And once indifferent, now are dear. 

How shall I go, niy fate to learn— 

And, oh I how taught shall I return ? 

II 

Ves I—twenty years have pass’d, and I am 
come, 

Unknown, unwekomed, to my early home, 

A stranger striving in my walks to trace 
The youthful features in some aged face. 

On as I move, some curious looks I read ; 

Ve pause a moment, doubt, and then proceed: 
They’re like what once I saw, but not the 
same, 

I lose the air, the features, and the name. 

Yet something seems like knowledge, but the 
change 

Confuses me, and all in him is straiige: 

That bronzed old Sailor, with his wig au ry— 
Sure he will know me ! No, he passes by. 
They seem like me in doubt; but they can 
call 

Their friends around them ! I am lost to all. 

The very place is alter’d. What I left 
Seems of its space and dignity bereft: 

The streets are narrow, and the buildings 
mean ; 

Did I, or Fancy, leave tbom broad and clean ? 
The ancient church, in whicli I felt a pride, | 
As struck by magic, is but half as wide; 

The tower is shorter, the sonorous bell 
Tells not the hour as it uas wont to tell; 

The market dwindles, every shop and stall 
Sinks in mv view ; there’s littleness in all. 
Mine is the error; prepossess’d I see ; 

And all the change I mourn is change in me. [ 
One object only is the same ; the sight | 
Of the wide Ocean by the moon’s pale light j 
^N’ith her long ray of glory, that we mark 
On the wild waves when all beside is dark : 
This is the work of Nature, and the eye 
In vain the boundless prospect would descry ; 
^Vhat mocks our view cannot contracted be; 
cannot lessen what u e cannot see. 

Would I could now a single Friend behold, 
Who would the yet mysterious facts unfold, 
That Time yet spares, and to a stranger show 
TIj’ events he wishes, and yet fears to know ! 

Much by myself I might in listening glean, 
Mix’d with the crowd, unmark’d if not unseen, 
Uninterrupted I might ramble on, 

Nor cause an interest, nor a thought, in one; 


For who looks backward to a being tost 
About the world, forgotten long, and lost. 
For whom departing not a tear was shed, 
Who disaj)pear’d, was missing, and was dead I 
:5ave that he left no grave, wliere some might 
jiass, 

And ask each oilier wlio that being was. 

I, as a ghost invisible, can stray 
Among the crowd, and cannot lose my uay; 
My ways are where the voice of man is known. 
Though no occa.sion oilers for my own ; 

My eager mind to till with food I seek, 

And, like the ghost, await for one to speak. 

See I not One whom I before have seen ? 
That face, though now untroubled and serene, 
That air, though steady now, that look, 
though lame. 

Pertain to one, whom fhougli I doubt to name, 
Yet was he not a dashing youtli and wild, 
Proud as a man, and haughty wlien a child? 
Talents were his ; he w as in nature kind, 
With lofty, strong, and independent mind; 
His father wealthy, but, in very truth, 

He was a rash, untamed, e.\pensive youth ; 
And, as 1 now remember the report. 

Told how his father’s money he Mould sport: 
Yet in his dress and manner nou' appears 
No sign of faults that stain’d his earlier years; 
Mildness there seems, and marks of sober 
sense, 

That bear no token of that wild expense 
.Such as to ruin leads!—I may mistake, 

Yet may, i>erchance, a useful friendsbij) 
make! 

He looks as one whom I should not offend, 
Address’d as him whom I would make a 
friend. 

Men with respect attend him.—He pro¬ 
ceeds 

To yonder public room—why then he reads. 
.Suppose me right—a mighty change is 
wrought; 

But Time ere now has care and caution 
taught. 

May I address him ? And yet, nhy afraid ? 
Deny he may, but he will not upbraid. 

Nor must I lose him, for I want his aid. 

Propitious fate ! beyond my hope I find 
A being well-inform’d, and much inclined 
To solve my many doubts, and ease my 
anxious mind. 

Now shall we meet, and he will give reply 
To all I ask I—How full of fears am I; 
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Toor, nervous, tretnbling! what have I to 

four ? 

Have 1 a wife, a child, one creature here, 
\\hosc health would bring me joy, whose 
death would claim a tear ? 

This is the time appointed, this the place : 
Now shall I learn, how some have ruti their 
race 

With honour, some with shame ; and I shall 
kjiow 

How man behaves in Fortune’s ebb and 
How;— 

AMiat wealth or ward, what trouble, sorrow, 
joy, 

Have been allotted to the girl and boy 


Whom 1 left laughing at the ills of life,— 
Now the grave father, or the awful wife. 
Then shall I hear how tried the wise and good! 
IIow fall’n the house that once in honour 
stood ! 

And njoving accidents, from war and lire and 
flood I 

These shall I hear, if to his promise true; 
His word is pledged to tell me all ho knew 
Of living men ; and memory then will trace 
Those who no more with living men have 
place. 

As they were borne to their lust quiet homos— 
This shall I lojirn !—^Vnd lo! my Teacher 
comes. 


TALE VIL THE SCHOOL-FELLOW 


I 

^ Ls ! I must leave thee, brother of my 
heart, 

1 ho world demands us,and at length we part; 
Thou whotn that heart, since first it felt., 
approved— 

I thought not why, nor question'd how I 
loved ; 

It) my first thoughts, first notions, and lirst 
cares, 

Associate : partner in my mind’s affairs, 

In my young dreams, my fancies ill-oxpress’d 
Butwell conceived, and to the he;irt address’d. 
A fellow*r(V)der in the books I roiid, 

A follow-mourner in tiio tears 1 sltod, 

A friend, partaking every grief and joy, 

A lively, frank, engagir»g, generous boy. 

.At school each other’s proinjiters, day by 
day 

Compatiions In the frolic or the fray ; 
Prompt in disputes—we never sought the 
cause, 

Ihc laws of friendship were our only laws; 
Wo iisk’d not how or why the strifo'begiui. 
Hut David’s foe wiw foe to Jonathan. 

In after-years my Friend, the. elder boy, 
Would .spoiik of Love, its tumult and' its 
joy; 

A new and strong emotion thus imprest. 
Prepared for pair) to come the yielding broiist; 
For thovjgh no object then the fancy found, 
t?he dreamt of darhs, and gloried at the 
wound; 


j Sniooth verse and tender tale.s the si)irit 
moveil, 

I And ere the Chloes ca«)ie the jlfrejihons lovc^. 

This is tho Friend 1 leave; for ho reniains 
Hound lo his home by strong but viewless 
chains: 

Nor need I fear that his aspiring soul 
! \\’ill fail his adverse fortunes to control. 

Or lose the fame he merits i yet awhile 
The clouds may lour—but then his sun will 
smile. 

Oh ! Time, thou teller of nuMi'vS fortune, lend 
'Ihy aid, and bo propitious to my Friend! 

Let me behold l)im prosperous, luid his muuo 
Lnroll d among the darling sons of Fame; 

In lovo befriend him, and be his tho bride, 
Proud of her choice, and of her lord the pride. 

' So shall my little bark attendant sail,’— 
(.Vs I’opo has sung)—and prosperous bo the 
gale! 

It 

Hk is not here : tho A'outli I loved so well 
Dwells in some place whore kindred spirits 
dwell: 

But I shall learn. Oh ! tell mo of my Friend, 
VMth whom I hoped life’s evening-calm to 
spend; 

W itii wi)om was spent tho morn, tho happy 
morn! 

\\ hen gay conceits and glorious view's aro 
born; 

With whom conversing I b(«im to find 
Tho early stirrings of an active mind, 
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That, done the tasks and lessons of the day, 
Sought for new pleasures in our untried way ; 
And stray'd in fairy land, where much we 
long’d to stray. 

Here he abides not! could not surely fix 
In this dull place, with theseduU souls to mix; 
He finds his place wliere lively spirits meet, 
And loftier souls from baser kind retreat. 

First, of my early Friend I gave the name, 
Well known to me, and, as I judged, to Fame; 
My grave informer doubted, then replied, 

‘ That Lad !—why, yes !—some ten years 
since he di^.’ 

P. Died ! and unknown ! the man I loved 
so well! 

But is this all ? the whole that you can tell 
Of one so gifted ?— 

F. Gifted ! why, in truth. 
You i)uzzle me; how gifted was the Youth ? 
1 recollect him, now—his long, pale face— 
He dress’d in drab, and walk’d as in a race. 
P. Good Heaven ! uhat did I not of him 
expect ? 

And is this all indeed you recollect— 

% 

Of wit that charm’d me, with delightful ease— 
And gay good-humour that must ever 
please— 

His taste, his genius! know you nought of 
these ? 

2'\ No, not of these:—but stop! in pass¬ 
ing near, 

I’ve heard his flute—it was not much to hear: 


As for his genius—let me not offend : 

I never had a genius for a friend. 

And doubt of yours; but still he did his 
best. 

And was a decent Lad—there let him rest! 

He lies in peace, with all his humble race. 
And has no stone to mark his burial place; 
Nor left he that uhich to the world might 
show 

That be was one that world Mas boiu»d to 

knOM', 

For aught he gave it.—Here his story ends ! 
P. And is this all ? This character my 
Friend's! 

Tliat may, alas! be mine-‘ a decent 

Lad ! 

The very phrase would make a Poet mad ! 
And he is gone !—Oh ! proudly did I think 
That we together at that fount should drink. 
Together climb the steep ascent of Fame, 
Together gain an cver-during name. 

And give due credit to our native home— 
Yet hero he lies, without a name or tomb ! 
Perhaps not honour’d by a .single tear, 

Just enter’d in a parish-register, 

With common dust, forgotten to remain— 
And shall I seek, wliat thou could’st not 
obtain— 

A name for men uhen I am dead to .speak ?— 
Oil! let me something more substantial seek ; 
Let me no more on man's poor praise depend, 
But learn one lesson from my buried Friend. 


TALE VIII. BARNABY; THE SHOPMAN 


I 

Farewell ! to h'm whom just across my 
way, 

I see his shoj) attending day by day ; 

Save on the Sunday, w hen he duly goes 
To his own church, in his own Sunday clothes. 
Young though he is, yet careful there he 
stands, 

Opening his shop with his own ready hands ; 
Nor scorns the broom that to and fro he 
moves. 

Cleaning his way, for cleanliness he loves— 
But yet preserves not: in his zeal for trade 
He has his shop an ark for all things made; 
And there, in spite of his all-guarding ej’e. 
His sundry wares in strange confusion lie— 


; Delightful token of the haste that keeps 
i Those mingled matters in their shapeless 
I heaps; 

' Yet ere he rests, he takes them ail away, 
And order smiles on the returning day. 

Most ready tradesman he of men ! alive 
To all that turns to monev—he must thrive. 
Obsequious, civil, loath t’ offend or trust. 
And fullof awe for greatness—thrive he must; 
For well he knows to creep, and he in time, 
By wealth assi.sted, will aspire to climb. 

Pains-taking lad he was, and with his slate 
For hours in useful meditation sate; 

Puzzled, and seizing every boy at hand, 

To make him—hard the labour !—under¬ 
stand ; 
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lUit wlien i)( li'amiiif' be etiough possess'd 
I'lir Ins affairs, uhn would niiglit learn the 
rest.; 

All else was vi.selo.ss «ben be bad ulitain'il 
Knowledeo that fold bini wbat be lost or 
t'ain'd. 

}fe envied no m,vn for bis learnini;; be 
Who was not ru b, was poor uilb B.vknaeiy : 
But be for envy bas no (bouebt to .spare, 

.\or lov(> nor b.ifi' bis heart is in bis Avare. 

Ilappv the iirni wliose jjreaie.st pleiLsure lie.s 
In the fair trade by wbicb be hopes to ri^e. 
To him bow britflit the openini; dav,bow ble.sf 
The busy noon, bow sweet the evenintt rest! 
’J'o bini the nation’s stato is all unknown, 

\\ hose watchful eve is ever on liis own. 

^ ou talk of patriots, ni*‘n who i»ive up all, 
lif(^ it-self, at their dear country’s call ! 
He look'd on such as men of other dat^*. 

Men U) adniir»>, atel not to imitate ; 

They as bis Ibble-.''aints to him appear'd, 
Lost to tin* worbi, but still to be revered. 

\'et there's a Widow, in a neiobbourini» 
strt'ct. 

Whom be contrives in Sunday-dress to nnM*t ; 
Her’s lioiise and land ; and these an* more 
deliebl. 

J'o him than bvu'uiiu', in tin* proverb's spite. 

The Widow sees at once the Trader's views. 
And means to .soothe him, tlatter. and refuse : 
\ et there are momeiil.s w ln‘U a waunan fails 
In sin b design, and so the man prevails, 

I.ove slie bas not, but, in a ituardless hour, 
.May losv* ln‘r pur|)ose, and rc.sien her power ; 
^ <*f. .ill such bazani she n\solvi\s to run, 
I’le.ised to be woo’d, and fearle,s.s to be won. 

Lovers like these, as dre.sses thrown asivb*, 
.\re kept and shown to bvsl a woman's privle. 
Old-fasbiim’d, uitly, call them what she will, 
They serve jls si^tis of her importance still, 
.''be thinks they miijbt inferior forms adorn. 
And does not love to bevir thorn usi*<l with 
scorn ; 

Jill on .some day when she bas nciNl of dro.ss, 
.\nd none at hand to servo her in distnvss, 
.''Ik* takfts tb’ in.svdt«Hl robe, and turns about ; 
Loni»-bidden bcautic.s one by one peer out. 

I is not so bavl! see, .lennv—I dtvlare 
'I'is pretty well, and (ben 'tis lasting' wear ; 
And wbat is fashion ?—if a woman's wise, 
Nile will the substance, not (be shadow, prize ; 
'Iis a choice silk, ;uul if I put it on, 

Off go (Ju'se ugly trappings every one.’ 


The dress is worn, a friendly smile is raised. 
But the good lady for her courvige praised— 
Till wonder dies.—The dre^s is worn with 
pride. 

And not one (rapping yet is cast aside. 

Meanwhile the man his six-day toil renews. 
And on the seventh ho worships Heaven, and 
WOOS. 

I leave thee, Barnaby ; and if I sec 
Ihoe once again, a Burgess thou wilt be. 

II 

Bi t how is this 'i I left a thriving man. 

Might IVaknaby ! Avhen ho to trade began— 

Trade his delight and hope: and, if alive, 

Houbt I had none that Barnahv Avouhl thrive: 

^’ot here I sw him, sAveejiing as before 

The very dust from forth the very door. 

» • 

So Avould a mi.ser ! but, inethinks, the shop 
Itself is meaner-has he made a stop? 

1 theuglit I should at least a Burgv'NS stv, 
.\nd lo! 'tis but an older Banmbv; 

With faci* more AArinkh‘<l, Avith a coat as bare 
.\s coats of his once begging kindrtxl Avere, 
Brusli'd lo the thread that is distinctly seen. 
And begg.irly Avould be, but that 'tis chvui. 

Why, boAv is this? I'pon a cKxser vioAv, 
The slio|i is narroAv'il; it is cut in tAvo. 

Is all that luisiiuws from its station lK^l ? 
Why, Barnaby ! lliy very slioj) is dead ! 

Noav, what, tile cause my Triend will soon 
relate— 

And what the fall from that prt'<lict<'(i fate. 

A common cause: it seems liis lawful 
gains 

( amo sloAvly forth, and came with care and 
pains. 

Thovse lu', iiuU'ixl, was willing to b^s(oAA, 

But still bis priAgress to his point was sIoav, 
.\iul might be (piickon’d, ' wuld he cheat the 

OVA'S 
% 

I Of all tluAse rascal olVicors and spit's, 

; The ('ustoms' gri'txly trit'o, tlui Avolves of the 

1 > % 

Te;i, cofftH', spirits, lactxs, silks, and spict*, 

I -Mul sundry tlrngs that btvtr a noble prict', 

I .\re bouglit. for little, but ere sold, tbtA things 
Are tleeply chargtxl for duty of tlie king's. 
Noav, if tlu' servants of this king Avould Lt'op 
At a kind distanoi', or Avould wink or sloop, 
.lust till tho goods in safety ACt'ro disposed, 

U hy then his labours Avoulii bo quickly closed. 
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True! some have thriven,—but they the 
laws defied, 

And shunii'd the powers they should have 
satisfied ! 

Their way he tried, andlindijig some success, 
His heart grew stouter, and his caution less ; 
Ihen—for why doubt, when placed in 
Fortune’s way ?— 

There was a bank, and that was sure to pay. 
Ves, every partner in that thriving bank 
He judged a man of a superior rank. 

Were he but one in a concern so grand— 

U hy! he might build a house, and buv him 
land; 

I hen, too, the Widow, whom he loved so well, 
\\ould not refuse with such a man to dwell; 
And, to complete his views, he might be made 
A borough*Justice, when he ceased to trade; 
I'or lie had known—well pleased to know— 
a mavor 

W ho once had dealt in cheese and vinegar. 

^^’ho hastens to be rich, resembles him 
\\'ho is rosolvecl that he will quickly swim, 
And trusts his full-blown bladders! He, 
indeed, 

^^‘i(h these su])ported, moves along with 
speed ; 

I lelaiighs at those whom untried depths alarm, 
llycaution led,and moved by strength of arm; 
'i’ill in mid-uay, the way his folly chose, 

His full-blown bladder bursts, and down he 
goes ! 


Or, if i)reserved, ’tis by their friendly aid 
Whom he despised as cautious and afraid. 

ho could resist ? Not Barnaby. Success 
Awhile his pride exalted—to depress. 

Three years he pass’d in feverish hopes and 
fears, 

When fled the profits of (he former years; 
Shook by the Law’s strong arm, all he had 
gain’d 

He droj)p’d—and hopeless, penniless re¬ 
main'd. 

The cruel Widow, whom he yet pursued. 
Was kind but caulious, then was stern and 
rude. 

■ Should wealth, now hers, from (hat dear 
man which came, 

Bo thrown away to prop a smuggler’s fame ? * 
She spake insulting ; and with many a sigh, 
The fallen Trader pa.ssed her mansion by. 

Fear, shame, and sorrow, for a lime en¬ 
dured, 

Th’ adventurous man was ruin’d, but was 
cured— 

His ueakness pitied, and his once-good name 
The means of his returning jieace became. 

He was assisted, to his sliop withdrew. 
Half let, half rented, atid began anew. 

To smile on custom, that in part return'd, 
With the small gains that he no longer spurn’d. 
Warn’d by the past, he rises witli the day, 

And tries to sweep ofl sorrow.- Siceep 

Qv:atj ! 


TALE IX. JANE 


I 

Kxow.v but of late, I yet am loth to leave 
The gentle J.\ne, and wonder why I grieve— 
Not for her wants, for she has no distress, 
•'“'he has no suffering that her looks express, 
Her air or manner—hors the mild good sense 
lhat wins its way bj* making no pretence. 

W hen yet a child, her dying mother knew 
W hat, left by her, the widow’d man would do, 
And gave her Jane, for she had power, enough 
To live in ease—of love and care a proof. 
Enabled thus, the mind is kind to all—^ 

Is pious too, and that without a call. 

Not that she doubts of calls that Heav’n has 
sent— 

Calls to believe, or warnings to repent; 


! But that she rests upon the \\'ord divine, 

. W’ithout presuming on a dubious sign ; 

A sudden light, the momentary zeal 
Of those wlio rashly hope, and «arnily feel; 
These she rejects not, nor on these relies, 

; And neither feels the influence nor denies. 

I I’pon the sure and written Word she trusts, 
And by Uie Law Divine her life adjusts ; 
She blames not her who other creed prefers, 
And all she asks is charitv for hers. 

Her great example is her gracious Lord, 

Her hope his promise, and her guide his 
Word; 

Her quiet alms are known to God alone, 

Her left hand knows not what her right bos 
done; 
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Her taieJiUs, not tlio few, sho well improvivs, 
And puts to use in laliour that she loves, 
reiisivo. thoiiyli fiootl, I leave thee, gentle 
maid— 

In thee confiding, of thy peace afraid, 

In a strange world to act a trying part, 
With a soft temper, and a yielding heart! 


In their discourse, religion had its place, 
When he of doctrines talked, and sho of grace. 
Ho knew tlio different sects, the varying 
creeds, 

While she, Icccs Iwirned, spoke of nrtuous 
deeds; 

Ho dwelt on errors into which we fall. 


i She on the gr^icious remedy for all; 

H \So betwwn both, his knowledge and her own, 

1\ How fares my gentle Jane, with spirit , \\’as the whole Christian.to perfection shown. 

■ i Though neither quite approved tlio other’s 

Whose fate with some foreboding care I seek; 


Her whom I pitied in my pride, while she, 

For many a cause more weighty, pitied me; 

For she has wotulor’d how the idle hoy 

ilis head or hands would usefully employ— 

.\t least for thee his graU'ful sj)irit pray’d, 

.\nd now to .ask thv fortune is afraid.— 

♦ 

-How far«\s the gentle Jane?— 

F. Know first, sho fares 
As one who badi' adieu to earthly carws; 

As one hy virtue guided, and who, triwl 
lly man’s deeeit, has never lost her guide. 

Her age 1 knew not, but it swm’d the age 
When Love is wont a serious war to wage 
In female luvarts,—when ho|)j>s and f^rs are 
strong, 

.\nd ’tis a fatal step to place them wrong; 

For cliildish fancias now have ta’en their 
flight, 

And love’s imprassions are no longer liglit. 

Just at this time—what lime I do not tell— 
'I'licro came a Stranger in the place to dwell ; 
Ho seem’d as one who sacred truth reveres, 
And like her own his sentiments juid ywirs; 
His ]ierson manly, with engaging mien, 

His spirit (piiet, and his looks serene. 
llt> kept from all disgraceful de«xls aloof. 
Severely f.riwi, and found tempUtion-|»roof: 
This Wiks hy most unquastion'd, and the few . 
Who made imjulry said report was true. 

His very choice of our iieghx’tod place 
Lndear’d him to us—'twjis an act of grace; 
And soon to Jane, our unobtrusive maid. 

In still raspivt Wiis Ins attention paid ; 

Fach in the other found what both approval, 
Hood stMiso and quiet manners : tlioso tliey 
lovixl. 

So came regard, and then esteem, and then 
The kind of fricniUliip woiuoii have witli 
men: 

At length t’was love, but candid, open, fair, 
Such as became their years and character. 


Though neither quite approv 
part— 

Hers without learning, his without a heart— 
Still to each other they were dear, were good, 
And all these matters kindly understoi^ ; 

Fur Jane was liberal, and her friend could 
trust,— 

• He thinks not with me ! hut is fair and just.’ 

Her prudent lover to her man of law, 
Show'd how he livtxl: it seem'd without a 
flaw; 

Slio saw their modoraU' mo;ins—content with 
what she saw. 

Jane had no doubts—witli so much to 
admire, 

She judgwl it insult farther to inquire. 

The lover sought—what lover brooks de¬ 
lay ?— 

For full iLssent., and for an early day— 

And he would construe well the soft con- 
.seniing Nay! 

The day wi\s near, and Jane, with bwik in 
liatid. 

Sat down to read—perhaps might under- 
stam): 

For what prevented ?—say, she six'in’d 
reivd ; 

When one there came, lier own sad cause to 
, phsid; 

A st ranger she, who fearless named that cause, 
A br«*ach in love's and lionour’s saonxl 
laws. 

‘ In a far country, Lady, bleak and wild, 
Keport has rt'ach’d me! how art thou be¬ 
guiled ! 

Or daretl ho tell tlux’i that for ten sad voars 

% 

He saw me struggling witli fond hopes and 
fears ? 

‘ From my dear homo ho won me, blest and 
free! 

To be his victim.’-‘Miulam, who is hef* 

' Not yet thy Imsband, Lady : no! not yet; 
For ho has iirst to pay a mighty debU* 
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‘ 8peaks lie not of religion ? *—‘ So he j 
speaks, 

^Vhen he the ruin of his victitii seeks. ' 
Hou' smooth and gracious were his words, ' 
how sweet— | 

The fiend his master prompting his deceit! ' 
Me he with kind instruction led to trust 
In one who seem’d so grave, so kind, so just. 
Books to amuse me, and inform, he brought, ; 
Like thatold serpent with temptation fraught; ' 
His like the precepts of the wise appear’d, | 
Till I imbibed the vice I had not fear'd. I 
By pleasant tales and dissertations gay, 

He wiled the lessons of iny youth away. j 
‘ Of moral duties he would talk, and prove i 
They gave a sanction, and commanded love; 
His sober smile at forms and rites was .shown, 
To make my mind de{)raved, and like his own. 

* Butwiltthou takehim ? wilt thou ruin take, 
With a grave robber, a religious rake? 

’Tis not to serve thee, Lady, that I came— 
’Tis not to claim him, Tis not to reclaim— 
But ’tis that ho may for my wrongs be i)aid, 
And feel the vengeance of the WTotch he made. I 
‘ Not for myself I thy attention claim: ‘ 

My children dare not take their father’s name; 
They know no parent's love—love will not ( 
dwell with shame. ; 

What law would force, he not without it gives, 
And ha(e.s each living wretch, because it lives I 
\ et, with these sinful stains, the man is mine : 
How w ill he curse me for tliis rash design ! 
^es—I will bear his curse, but him will not 
resign. 

‘ I see thee grieved ; but, Lady, what thv 
grief ? 

It may be pungent, but it must be brief. 
Pious thou art; but what will profit thee, 
.Match’d with a demon, woman’s piety ? 

Not for thy sake iny wrongs and wrath I tell, , 
Revenge I seek ! but yet, I wish thee well. 


And HOW' I leave thee! Thou art warn’d by 
one, 

The rock on which her peace was wreck’d to 
slum.’ 

The Lover heard ; but not in time to stay 
A woman’s vengeance in its headlong way : 
Yet he essay’d, with no uni)ractised skill, 

To warp the judgment, or at least the will; 
To raise such tumults in the poor weak heart, 
That Jane, believing all—yet should not dare 
to part. 

But there was Virtue in herniind that strove 
^\ ith all his eloquence, and alt her love ; 
lie told what hope and frailty dared to tell, 
And all w as an.swered by a stern Fareu eU 
Home with his consort he reliirn’d once 
more; 

And they resumed the life they led before. 
i\ot so our maiden. She, before resign’d, 
Had now the anguish of a wounded mind— 
And felt the languid grief that the deserted 
find ; 

On him she bad reposed each worldly view, 
And when he fail’d, the world itself withdrew, 
M'ith all its i)rospects. Nothing could restore 
To life Its value; hope would live no more; 
Pensive by nature, she can not sustain 
The sneer of ])ity that the heartless feign ; 
But to the ])ressure of her griefs gives way, 

A quiet victim, and a ])alient prey : 
Theonebright view that shehadcherish’ddies, 
And other hope must from the future rise. 

She still extends to grief and want her aid, 
And by the comfort she iinj^arts, is i)aid : 
Heath is her soul’s relief: to hitn she flies 
I'or consolation that this world denie.*;. 

No more to life's false i)romisi'S she clings, 

Slie longs to change this troubled state of 
things, 

Till every rising mom the happier prospect 
brings. 
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To part is painful; nay, to bid adieu 
Ev’n to a favourite spot is painful too. 

That fine old Seat, with all those oaks around. 
Oft have I view’d with reverence so profound, 
As something sacred dwelt in that delicious 
ground. 


There, with its tenantry about, re.side 
A genuine English race, the country's 
pride; 

.\nd now a Lady, last of all that race, 

Is the departing spirit of the place. 

Hers is the last of all that noble blood, 

That flow’d through generations brave and 
good; 
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And if there dwells a native pride in her, 

It is the pride of name and character. 

True, slio will speak, in her abundant 2 e:J, 

Of stainless honour; that she needs must 
feel; 

.She nujst lament, that she is now the last 
Of all uho gave such splendour to the past. 

Still are her habits of the ancient kind ; 
j>he knows the poor, the sick, the lame, the 
blitul: 

She holds, so she believes, her wealth in trust ; 
And beiiiR kind, with lier, is being just. 
Though soul atul body she delights to aid, 

Vet of her skill she’s prudently afraid : 

>‘0 to hiT chaplain's care she this commends, 
And when that cravcis, the vilUige doctor sends. 

At church attendance slie rtHpiires of all, 
Who would be held in criHlit at the Hall; 

A due resp^T to each degree she shows, 

Atid ])ays tiie ilebt tliat every mortal owe;; 
'Tis bv opinion that respivt is hul, 

Tliii rich esteem bwatisi* the poor are hnl. 

Her servants all, if so wt* may divscribo 
That ancii*t»t, grave, observant, dts-'ent tribe, 
Wiio uith her share the blessings of the Hall, 
Are kind but grave, arc proud but courteous 
all- 

1‘roud of their lucky lot! behold, how stands 
Tliat grey-hairisl butler, waiting her com¬ 
mands ; 

The Lady dines, and every day ho fools 

riiat his good mistress falters in her meals. 

With what r<'spi<‘lful maimers lie intreats 

That she would i-at—yet Jacob little tmts ; 

When she forhivirs, his supplicating oyo 

Intnvits the noble dame once more to trv. 

% 

Their years the same; and he luvs never 
known 

.Vnother place ; and this he deems his own,— 
All appertains to him. Wlmto’or ho sees 
Is oiir.v our house, our land, our walks, 
our trees ! ’ 

Ihit still he fears the time is just at hand, 
Whenlu' no more shall in that jirtvsence stand; 
Am! he resolvi*s,with minglixl grief and pride, 
To servo no being in the world bosido. 

‘ He has enough,’ he says, with many a sigh, 
* For him to serve his (khI, and learn to die: 
Ho and his lady shall have heard their call, 
And the new folk, the strangers, mav have 
all.’ 

Hut, leaving these (0 their accustom’d way, 
The Si*at itself demands a short delay. 


Weallhavointerest there—the trees Uiat grow 
Near to that seat, to that their grandeur owe; 
They take, but largely pay, and e<iuiU grace 
bestow: 

They hide a part, but still the part Uioy shade 
Is more inviting to our fancy made; 

And, if the eye bo robb’d of half its sight., 

TIT imagination fools the more delight. 

Those giant oaks by no man’s order stand, 
Heaven did the work ; by no man was it 
planiTd. 

Here I behold no puny works of art, 

None give me reasons wliy these views impart 
C^uch charm to till the mind, such joy to swell 
the heart. 

These vor)* pinnacles, and turrets ^mall, 

An<l windows dim, have boiiuty in them idl. 
How stately stand yon pines upon the hill, 

! How soft the murmurs of that living rill, 

And o’er the park's tall paling, scarcely 
higher, 

I’lvps tho low Church and shows the modest 
spire. 

rnnumber'd violets on those luuiks appear, 
And all the (irst-horn luauties of tho year. 

Tho grey-groon blossoms of tho willows bring 
Tho large w ild botvs upon tho labouring wing. 
Then comes tho Summor with augmontctl 
pride. 

Whose pure small streams along tho valleys 
glide: 

Her richer Flora their brief charms display ; 
And, as tho fruit adviuicos, fall away. 

Then shall tlT autumnal yellow clothe tho loaf. 
What time the reaper hinds the bimlen’d 
sheaf: 

Then silent groves denote tho dying year. 

The morning frost, and noon-tide gossiuuor ; 
,\ml ;dl bo silent in tho scone around, 

All save the distant sinTs uncertain sound, 

Or hero and there tho gun wlu^o loud roixwt 
Froclaims to man that Heath is but his sport: 
.\nd thou the wintry winds ht'gin to blow, 
Then fall tho Ihvky stars of gathering snow, 
When on tho thorn the rijioniug sloe, yet blue, 
Takes the bright varnish of the morning dew; 
Tho agwl moss grows brittle on tho paJo, 

The dry luwighs splinter in Uio w indy giUo, 
.\nd every changing season of tho year 
stumps on tho scene its English character. 

Farewell! a prouder Mansion 1 may sees 
Hut much must meet in that which equals 
thee! 


rt»' 
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II 

I LEAVE the town, and take a well-known 
way, 

To that old Mansion in the closing day, 

When beams of golden light are shed around, 
And sweet is every sight and every sound. 
Pass but this hill, and I shall then behold 
The Seat so honour’d, so admired of old. 

And yet admired- 

Alas ! I see a change, 

Of odious kind, and lamentably strange. 

Who had done this ? The good old Lady lies 
Within her tomb : but, who could this advise ? 
What karl)arous hand could all this mischief 
do, 

And spoil a noble house to make it new ? 
Who had done this ? SomegenuineSon of Trade 
Has all this dre^idful devastation made; 

Some man with line and rule, and evil eye. 
Who could no beauty in a tree descry, 

Save in a clump, when stationed by his hand. 
And standing where his genius bade them 
stand ; 

Some true lulmirer of the time's reform, 

Who strips an ancient dwelling like a storm, 
Strips it of all its dignity and grace. 

To put his own dear fancies in their place. 
He hates concealment: all that was enclosed 
By venerable wood, is now cxj)Ose<l, 

And a few stripling elms and oaks appe.r. 
Fenced round by boards, to keep them from 
the deer. 

I miss the grandeur of the rich old scene. 
And see not what these clumps and patches 
mean! 

This shrubby belt that runs the land around 
Shuts freedom out! what being likes a bound ? 
The shrubs indeed, and ill-placed flowers, are 

. ... 

And some would praise; I wish they were 
away, 

That in the wild-wood maze I as of old might 
stray. 

The things themselves are pleasant to behold, 
But not like those which we beheld of old,— 
Tliat half-hid mansion, wth its wide domain, 
Unbound and unsubdued !—but siglis are 
vain; 

It is the rage of Taste—the rule and compass 
reign. 

As thus my spleen upon the view I fed, 

A man approach’d me, by his grandchild led— 


A blind old man, and she a fair young maid, 
Listening in love to what her grand.siro said. 

And thus with gentle voice he spoke— 

‘ Come lead me, las.sie, to the shade. 
Where willows grow beside the brook ; 

For well I know the sound it made, 
When dashing o’er the stony rill, 

It murmur’d to St. Osyth's Mill.’ 

The Lass replied—‘ The trees are flixl, 
They’ve cut the brook a straighter bed : 
No shade.s the present lords allow, 

The miller onlv murmurs now; 

The waters now his mill forsake, 

And form a pond they call a lake.’ 

‘ Then, lassie, lead thy grandsire on, 

And to the holy water bring ; 

A cup is fasten’d to tbe stone. 

And I would taste the healing spring, 
That soon its rocky cist forsakes. 

And green its mossy passage makes.’ 

‘ The holy spring i.s turn’d aside, 

The rock is gone, the stream is dried ; 

The plough has levell'd all around. 

And here is now no holy ground.’ 

‘ Then, lass, thy grandsire’s footsteps guide 
To Gilmer's Tree, the giant oak, 

Whose boughs the keeper's cottage liido, 
And part the church-way latie o’erlook ; 
A hoy, I climb'd tlio topmost bough, 

And I would feel its shadow now. 

‘ Or, lassie, le<id me to the west, 

^\■he^e grow the elm-trees thick and tall, 
Where rooks unnumber’d build their nest— 
Deliberate birds, and prudent all: 

Their notes, indeed, are harsh and rude, 
But they’re a social multitude.’ 

‘ The rooks are shot, the trees are fell’d. 
And nest and nursery all expell’d ; 

With better fate the giant-tree, 

Old Bulmer’s Oak, is gone to sea. 

The church-way walk is now no more, 
And men must*other ways explore: 
Though this indeed prouiotion gains, 

For this the park’s new wall contains; 
And here 1 fear we shall not meet ^ 

A shade—although, perchance, a seat.’ 

‘ 0 tlien, my lassie, lead the way 
To Comfort’s Home, the ancient inn : 
That something hold.s, if we can pay 
Old David is our living kin; 
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A servant once, he still preserves 
Ills name, and in his ofhce serves.’ 

‘ Ahks ! that mine sliould be the fate 
Old David’s sorrows to relate: 

Hut tlioy were brief; not long before 
Ho died, his olTico was no more. 

The kennel stands upon the ground, 
Witli somctliing of the former sound.’ 


‘ 0 then,’ the grieving Man replied, 

‘ No further, lassie, let mo stray ; 
Here's nothing left of ancient pride. 

Of what was grand, of what was gay: 
Hut all is chang’d, is lost^ is sold— 

All, all that's left is chilling cold. 

I seek for comfort here in vain, 

Then lead me to my cot again.’ 


TALE XL THE MERCHANT 


I 

lx> ! one appears, to whom if I should dare 
To say farewell^ the lordly man would stare, 
U’ould stretch his goodly form some inches 
higher, 

And then, without a single word, retire; 

Or frotn liis state might haj)ly condescend 
To doul)t his memory—‘Ha! your name, 
my friend ! ’ 

He i.s the master of these (luTigs wo see, 
Tlios(‘ vessels jtroudly riding by tlie quay; 
With all those mountain heaps of coal that lie, 
I’or half a county’s wonder and supply, 
boats, cable.s, anchors, all to him pertain,— 
swimming fortune, all his father's gain. 

He was a porter on the quay, atul one 
I’roud of his fortune, j)rouder of his son 
^\ howa.s ashanuHl of him, and much distress'll 
To see his father was no better dnvss’d. 

\‘et for this parent did the son ori'Ct 
A tomb—’(is whisper’d, he must not expect 
'I'lu^ like for him, when he shall near it 
sleep,— 

Where we behold the marble chorubs weop. 

Tliore are no merchants who with us reside 
In half his state,—no wonder he has pride; 
Theti he parados around that vjist estate, 

As if he spurn’d the slavivs that make him 
great; 

Speaking in tone so high, os if the ware 
W’-M nothing worth-at least not worth his 
care; 

Vet should he not. those bulky stores contemn, 
b'or all his glory he derives from them ; 

And were it not for that neglectwl store. 
This great rich man would be extremely j)Oor. 
lienorous, men call him, for ho deigns to 
give; 

Ho condescends lo say the poor must live: 


Yet in his seamen not a sign appears. 

That they have Jnuch respect, or many fears; 
With inattention they their patron meet^ 

As if they thought his digjuly a cheat; 

Or of himself as, having much to do 
With their affairs, he very little knew; 

As if his wavs lo them so well were knowm. 

I That they might hear, and bow, and take 
' their own. 

I He miglit contempt for men so humble feel, 

' Hut this experience taught him lo conceal; 
Tor sailors do not to a lord at liuul 
As to their captain in submission stand ; 

Nor have mere pomp and pride of look or 
' speech, 

Heen able yet respect or awe to teach. 

(luns, when witli powder charged, will make 
a noise. 

To frighten babes, and be the sport of boys ; 
Hut when within men tind there's nothing 
more. 

They shout contemptuous at the idle roar. 
Thus will our lofty man to all appear, 

\^■ith nothing chargiKl that they respect or 
fear. 

His Lady, too, to her large purse applit's, 
And all she fancies at the instant buj-s. 

How bows the market, when, from stall lo 
stall, 

Sho walks altendetl! Imw respectful all! 

To her free orders eveiy- maid attends, 

Atul strangers wonder what the woman 
spends. 

There is an attclion, and the people shy, 
.\re loth lo bid, and vet desire to buy. 
Jealous they gaze with mingled hope and 
fi'ar, 

Of buying cheaply, and of paying dear. 

They see the hammer nith determined air 
SeiztHl for despatch, and hid in p\ire despair! 
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They hid—the hand is quiet as before,— j 
Still stands old Puff till one advances more.— 
Behold great madam, gliding through the 
crowd : 

Hear lier loo bid—decisive (one and loud ! ' 

‘ Going ! ’tis gone ! ’ the hammer-holder 
cries— 

‘ Joy to you, Lady ! you have gain’d a prize.’ 

Thus comes and goes the wealth, that, 
saved or spent, 

Buys not a moment’s credit or content. 

I'aretcdl! your fortune I forbear to guess ; 
For chance, as well as sense, may give success. 

II 

P. S.\Y, what yon buildings, neat indeed, 
but low. 

So much alike, in one commodious row ? 

T. 'i ou see our AlnLS-hou.se; ancient men, 
decay’d, 

Are liere sustain’d, who lost their way in 
trade; 

Here they have all that .sober men require— 
.So thought the Poet—‘ meat, and clotlies, 
and (ire; ’ 

A little garden to each house pertain.s, 
Convenient each, and kept with little pains. 
Here for the sick are nurse and medicine 
found ; 

Here walks and shaded alleys for the sound ; 
Books of devotion on the shelves are placed, ' 
And not forbidden are the books of taste. 

Tlie Church is near them—in a common ' 
.seat 

The pious men with grateful spirit meet : 
Thus from the world, which they no more 
adnpre, 

They all in silent gratitude retire. 

P. And is it so? Have all, with grateful 
mind. 

The world relinquish’d, and its w ays resign’d ? 
Look they not back with lingering love and 
slow, 

And fain would once again the oft-tried 
follies know ? 

P. Too surely some! We must not think 
that all, 

Call’d to be hermits, would obey the call; 

We must not think that all forget the state 
In which they moved, and bless their humbler 
fate; 

But all may here the w'aste of life retrieve, 
And, ere they leave the world, its vices leave. 


See yonder man, who walks apart, and 
seems 

Wrapt in some fond and visionary .schemes ; 
Who looks uneasy, as a man oppress’d 
By tliat large copper badge upon his breast. 
His painful shame, his self-tormenting pride. 
Would all that’s visible in bounty hide; 
And much his anxious breast is swell’d with 
woe, 

That where he goes his badge must with him 


go- 

P. AMio then is he ? Do I behold aright ? 
My lofty Merchant in this humble plight! 
Still has he pride ? 

P. If common fame be just, 
He yet has pride,—the pride tiiat licks the 
dust; 


Pride that can sloop, and feed upon tlie base 
And wretched flattery of this Inunbling j)lace ; 
Nay, feeds himself! his failing is avow'd, 
He of the cause that made him poor js proud ; 
Proud of his greatne.ss, of the sums he spent, 
And lionouns shown him where.soe’er he went. 
Ye.s! there he walks, that lofty man is 
lie, 

was so rich ; hut great he could not 
be. 


Now’ lo the paupers who about him stand. 
He tells of wonders by bis bounty plann’d. 
Tells of his traffic, where his vessels sail'd, 
And what a trade he drove—before he fail'd ; 
Then what a failure, not a paltry sum, 

Like a mean trader, but for half a plum; 
His Lady’s wardrobe was apprised so high, 
At his own sale, that nobody would buy!— 
‘ But she is gone,’ he cries, ‘ and never saw’ 
The spoil and havoc of our cruel hiw; 

My steeds, our chariot that .so roll'd along, 
Admired of all! they sold them for a song. 
You all can witness what iny purse could do. 
And now I wear a badge like one of you, 
Who in my service had been proud to live,— 
And this is all a thankless town will give. 

I, who have raised the credit of that town, 
And gave it, thankless as it is, renown— 
^Vho’ve done what no man there had done 
before, 

Now hide my head within an Alms-house 
door— 

Deprived of all—my wife, my wealth, my 
vote, 

And in this blue defilement- CvLtse the 

Coat! ’ 
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I 

Two busy Brothers in our place reside, 
And wealthy each, his party’s boast and 
pride; 

Sons of one father, of two mothers born, 
They hold each other in true party-scorn. 

James is the one who for the people tights, 
The stvjrdy cliampion of their dubious rights ; 
Merchant and seaman rougli, but not the less 
Keen in pursuit of i)is own happiness; 

And what his hajipiness ?—To see his store 
Of wealth increase, till Mammon groans, ‘ No 
more! ’ 

James goes to chviroh—because his father 
went, 

But does not hide his leaning to dissent; 
Ueasons for tliis, whoe'er may frown, he'll 
speak— 

^‘et tlie old pew receives him once a week. 
('hahles is a churchman, and has all tho 
zeal 

That a strong memher of his church can feel; 
A loyal suhj(‘Ct is the name he seeks; 

Ho of ‘his King and Country’ proudly 
speaks: 

He says, his hrotlier and a rebel-crew, 

Mitidwl like liim, tho nation woidd undo, 

If they had power, or were esteem'd enough 
Of those who had, to bring their plans to 
proof. 

James answers sljarply—I will never place 
My hopes upon a I.ordship or a Grace! 

To some great man you how, to greater he, 
Wlio to the greatest bends his supple knee, 
That so tho matma from tho head may drop, 
.And at tho lowest of tho kneelors stop. 

Lonls call you loyal, and on them you call 
To sj)aio you something from our plunder'd 
all; 

If tricks like these to slaves can treasure bring. 
Slaves well may shout them hoarse for 
“ Church and King ! 

‘ Brother! ’ says Charles,—' yet brother 
is a name 

I own witli pity, and I speak with shame,— 
One of these days you’ll surely lead a mob, 
And then the hangman will conclude tlie job.* 


; ‘ .\nd would you, Charles, in that unlucky 

' case. 

Beg for his life whose death would bring 
disgrace 

; On you, and all tlie loyal of our race ? 

Your worth would surely from tho halter 
bring 

One neck, and I a patriot then might sing— 
A brother patriot 1—(lod save our noblo 
king.’ 

‘ James! ’ said the graver man, in manner 
grave— 

• Your neck I could not, I your soul would 
save; 

Oh ! ore that day, alas, too likely ! come, 

I would prepare your mind to meet your 
doom. 

That then the priest, who prays with that 
bail race 

Of men, may find yo\j not devoid of grace.’ 
These arc the men who, from tlicir seats 
al)ovo, 

IlMr frequent sennons on fraternal lovo; 
Nay, each approves, and answers—' Verj* 
true! 

Brother would heed it. Mere he not a Jew.’ 

II 

P. Bead I aright ? beneath this stately 
stone 

The Brothers rest in peace, their grave is 
one! 

What friend, what fortune interfered, that 
they 

_ # 

Take their long sleep together, clay with clay ? 
flow came it tlms ?— 

F. It Mas their own request, 
By both repeate<l, that they thus might rest, 
P, ’Tis Mcll! Did friends at length the 
pair \uute ? 

Or Mas it done because tho deed was right ? 
Did the cool spirit of enfeebling age 
Cliill the Marm blood, mid calm tho partv 
rage, 

y t lei 1 , in their closing day. 
To put their animosity away, 

Incline their hearts to live in lovo and poaco, 
1 And bid the ferment in each bosom ceaso ? 
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F. Rich men Iiavo runners, who will fo 
and fro 

In search of food for (heir amusement go ; 
Who watch their spirits, and with tales'of 
grief 

Yield to their melancholy minds relief; 

Who of their foes will each mishap relate, 
And of their friends the fall or failings state. 

One of this breed—the Jackallwho supplied 
Our Burgess Charles with food for spleen and 
pride— 

Before he utter’d what his memory brought, 
On its effect, in doubtful matters, thougiit, ’ 
Lest he, perchance, in his intent might trip, 
Or a strange fact might indiscreetly slip 
But he one morning had a tale to bring, ’ 

And felt full sure lie need not weigli the thing ; 
That must be welcome ! With a smiling face 
He watch’d th’ accustom’d nod, and took 
his place. 

‘ Well! you have news—I see it—Good, 
my friend, 

No preface, Peter. Speak, man, I attend.’ 
‘Then, sir, Tm told, nay, ’tis beyond 
dispute. 

Our Burgess James is routed horse and foot; ■ 
He’ll not be seen ; a clerk for him appears. 
And their precautions testify their fears; 
Before the week be ended you shall see, 

That our famed patriot will a bankrupt be.’ | 

‘ Will he by-! No, I will not be profane, i 

Butyowicsabaiikrupt! Boy, my hat and cane. 


No ! he'll refuse my offens—Let me think ! 
So would I his; here, give me pen and ink. 
There! that will do.—What! let my father's 
son, 

My brother, want, and I—away ! and run, 
Run as for life, and then return—but .stay' 
To lake his message—now, away, away ! ’ 

The pride of James M as shaken as he read— 
The Brothers met—the angry spirit fled : 
Few Mords Mere needed—in the look of each 
There Mas a language words can never reach ; 
But M-ben they took each other’s hand, and 
press’d, 

Subsiding tumult sank fo endless rest; 

Nor party MTath with quick affection strove, 
DrOMn’d in the tears of reconciling love. 

Affairs confuse^l, and business at a stand, 
Were soon set right by Charles’s powerful 
hand ; 

The rudest mind in this rude .place enjoy'd 
The pleasing thought of enmity destroy’d. 
And so destroy’d, that neither spite nor 
spleen. 

Nor peevish look from that blest hour Mere 
seen; 

Yet each his party and his spirit kept, 
Though all the harsh and angry pas.sions 
slept. 

P. And they too sleep ! and, at their joint 
request, 

ithin one tomb, beneath one stone, thev 
rest I 
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I 

Next, to a Lady I must bid adieu— 
Whom some in mirth or malice call a ‘ Blue.’ 
There needs no more—when that same word 
is said, 

The men grow shy, respectful, and afraid ; 
Save the choice friends M ho in her colour dress, 
And all her praise in words like hers express. 
Why should proud man in man that knoM’- 
ledge prize, 

^^Tiich he affects in M'oman to despise ? 

Is he not envious Mhen a lady gains. 

In hours of leisure, and with little pains, 
What be in many a year with painful toil 
obtains ? 

CR. 


For surely knoMledge should not odious grow, 
Nor ladies be despised for Mbat they know; 
Truth to no sex confined, her friends invites, 
And Moman, long restrain’d, demands her 
rights. 

I Nor should a light and odious name be tbroun 
On the fair dame Mho makes that knowledge 
knoMn— 

I Who bravely dares the Morld’s sarcastic sneer, 
And M'hat she is, is M illing to appear. 

‘ And M'hat she is not! ’ peensh man re« 
plies. 

His envy o\rning what his pride denies : 

But let him, envious as he is, repair 
To this sage Dame, and meet conviction 
there. 


T 
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Miranda spes her morning levee fill’d 
W ill) men, in every art and science skill’d— 
Men \'1jo liave gain’d a name, \slit*m she 
invites, 

Bwatise in men of tiemiis she delights. 

To ttiese she jtuks her questions, tlmt. jiroduce 
Discussion vivid, and discourse alislruse: 
She no ()|iinion for its holilness sjiares, 

Hut loves toshow heraudience«hat sheilares; 
riie ciei'tls «if all men she takes leave to sift, 
And, ({iiite impartial, turns her own adrift. 

Her nolil(‘ mind, «illi independent force, 
Her Hector questions on his late discourse; 
i’erplex’d and pain'd, he uishes to retire 
From one «hom critics, nay, whom crowds, 
admire— 

I'rom her whos<> faith on no man's dictate 
le;uis. 

Who her l.irge creinl from many a teacher 
gleans; 

\\'ho for lierself will judi»e, (h-hate, divide, 
And he lier own ‘ philoso[ilier and mnde.’ 

Why call a lady Uhie It is Ittvause 
Sh<‘ reads, converses, studies for applause; 
.\nd therefore all that she desirts to know 
Is just :is much jus she can fairly show. 

The real knowhH]i»e we in sivret hide, 

It is the counterfeit tliat niakivs our pride. 
‘A little knouUslf'o is a dani'i'rous thinijl’— 


So sinys the Hoet, ami so let him sinj»: 

Hut if from little lejirniiijt dant»er rose, 

I know not who in sjifety could repose. 

The evil rises from our own mi>t:ike, 

\\'hen we our i^norjince for knowledj'e take; 
Or when tlie little that we have, through 
pride, 

And vain poor self-love view’d, is nnmniliexl. 
Nor is your deepest Azure alwjiys free 
From tlu\se same danRorous calls of Viuiity. 

\et of the sex iire those who never show, 
Hy way of exhihition, what they know. 
'I’heir hooks ju-e rejid juul prjiisixi, and so are 
they. 

Hut all without design, without disjday. 

Is there not One u ho rejuls the hearts of men, 
And i>;unts them strongly with unrivaU’dpen? 
All their fierce Passions in her scenes apjiem', 
Terror she bids arise, bids fail the le;»r; 
Looks in the close nvesses of the mind. 

And givtvs the linish’d portraits to miuikind, 
Hy skill conductixl, and to Nature true,— 
And yet no man on earth would call Jo.\xna 



Not ao Miranda ! She is ever prest 
To give oi*inions, and she gives her best. 

To these with gentle smile her guests incline. 
Who come to hear, iinjirove, applaud,—and 
dine. 

Her hungry mind on every subjivt fmls; 

.''he Adam .Smith :uid Dugald Stewart reads ; 

Locke entertains her, ami she wonders why 

lli.s fjunous Fsmiv is consider’d drv. 

♦ ♦ 

I-'or her amusement in her Viicant hours 
.\re earths and rocks, and anim;iU;uid flowers: 
She coidd the farmer Jit his work assist, 

.\ .sy>tematic Jigriculturist. 

Some men. imlml, would curb the female 
mind. 

Nor let us see that Ihi'V theniselvivs are blind ; 
Hut—thank our stars!—the liberil times 
allow. 

That all may think, jind men have rivals 
now. 

Miranda divnus all knowkxlge might be 
givin’il — 

■ Hut she is idle, nor h:us much att;un'd ; 

.Men are in her deceived; she knows .\l 

mo't 

A few light matters, for she scorns to boast. 

, Her mathematic studies she n'sign'd— 

'Ihev ilid not suit the genius of her mind. 

She thought indeisl the higher pjirt.s sul'lime. 
Hut then they look a moiistnuis deal of time! ’ 
Frequent luid full the letters she ilelights 
I lo read in part; she names not him who 
j writes— 

Hut here and there a pnvious sentence shows. 
Telling what literary debt> she owes, 
j \\ orks, yet unprintixl, for her judgment wine, 
‘Ala.s!’ die cries, ' luid 1 must seal their 
J tiooni. 

Sworn to be just, the judgment givtxs mo 
pain— 

Ah ! w hy must truth be told, or injui Ih' 
vain ? ’ 

Much she Inis written, jind still deigns to 

WTite, 

Hut not an elTort yet must set' the light. 

■ Ouel! ’ her friends exclaim ; ‘ unkind, 

unjust! ’ 

Hut, no ! the envious mass she will not trust; 
I Content to hear that fame is due to her. 
Which on her works the world might not 
confer— 

Content with loud upplnuses while slie lives; 
< I nfelt the pain the cruel critic gives. 
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II 

P. Now where the Learned Lady ? Doth 
she live, 

Her dinners yet and sentiments to give— 
The Dean’s wise consort, with the many 
friends, 

From whom she borrows, and to whom she 
lends 

Her precious maxims ? 

Ves, she lives to shed 
Her light around her, but her Dean is dead. 
Seen her I have, but seldom could I see: 
Borrow she could not, could not lend to me. 
Vet, I attended, and beheld tlie tribe 
Attending too, whom I will not describe— 
Miranda Thomson ! Yes, I sometimes found 
A seat among a circle so profound ; 

\yhen all the science of the age combined , 
U as in that room, and hers the master-mind, j 
\^ ell I remember the admiring crowd, 

Who spoke their wonder and applause aloud; 
They strove who highest should her glory 
raise, 

And cramm’d the hungry mind with honied 
praise— 


W hile she, with grateful hand, a table spread 
The Dean assenting—but the Dean is dead • 
And though her sentiments are still divine, ’ 
She asks no more her auditors to dine. 

Once from her lips came wisdom; when 
she spoke, 

Her friends in transport or amazement broke 
Now to her dictates there attend but few, 
And they expect to meet attention too; 
Respect she finds is purchased at some cost, 
And deference is withheld, when dinner’s lost! 

She, once the guide and glory of the i)Iace, 
Exists between oblivion and disgrace; 

Praise once afforded, now,—they say not 
why, 

They dare not say it—fickle men deny ; 

That buzz of fame a new Minerva cheers, 

W Inch our deserted queen no longer hears. 
Old, but not wise, forsaken, not resign’d. 

She gives to honours past her feeble mind, 
Back to her former state her fancy moves. 
And lives on past applause, that still she 
loves; 

Vet holds in scorn the fame no more in view, 
And flies the glory that would not pursue 
To yon small cot, a poorly jointured Blue. 
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I LEAVE Sophia ; it would please me w’ell. 
Before w’e part, on so much worth to dwell: 
’Tis said of one who lived in times of strife, 
There was no boyhood in his busy life; 

Born to do all that mortal being can. 

The thinking child became at once the man ; 
So this fair girl in early youth was led, 

By reasons strong in early youth, to wed. 

In her new state her prudence was her 
guide, 

And of experience well the place supplied ; 
With life’s important business full in view, 
She had no time for its amusements too; 

She had no practised look man’s heart 
t’ allure, 

No frown to kill him, and no smile to cure; 
No art coquettish, nothing of the prude; 

She was \vith strong yet simple sense endued, 
Intent on duties, and resolved to shun * 
Nothing that ought to be, and could be, done. 


A Captain’s wife, with him she long 
sustain’d 

The toil of war, and in a camp remain’d ; 
Her husband wounded, with a child in arms, 
She nurst them both, unheeded all alarms :' 
All useless terror in her soul supprest— 

None could discern in hers a troubled breast. 

Her wounded soldier is a prisoner made, 
She hears, prepares, and is at once convey'd 
Through hostile ranks with air sedate she 
goes, 

And makes admiring friends of wondering 
foes. 

Her dying husband to her care confides 
Affairs perplex’d ; she reasons, she decides ; 
If intricate her way, her ualk discretion 
guides. 

Home to her country she returns alone, 

Her health decay’d, her child, her husband, 
gone; 

There she in peace reposes, there resumes 
Her female duties, and in rest re-blooms; 
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>Ii« not OIK* at common ills lo droop. ' fie on his throno tho lawful monarch sate, 


Nor to vain rnunnunni; will hor spirit stoop. 

I Icavo Ik'f thus : lier fortieth year is ni^h, 
She Mill not for another captain sigli; 

\\ ill not a yount* and gay lieutenant take, 
neratis** 'fis pretty to reform a rako; 

Vet nIip again may pliglit her widow’d liand, 
Sliotild lovo invite, or charity deiiiand ; 

And make lier days, although for duty's sake, 
As sad iis folly and iniscliance can make. 

II 

I'. Livks yet the Widow, wlioso llrm 
sjiirit horo 
Ills imrepining ?— 

F. Here she lives no more, 
Ihit where—I speak with some good p»*o{)le’s 
leave— 

Where all good works their due rewanl re¬ 
ceive ; 

Though what rewanl to our best works is duo 
I leave lo them,—and will my tale pursue. 

Again .she marriisl, to her husband's friend 
Wliose wife was hers, whom going to attend, 
As on her dealli-besl slie, yet young, was laid, 
I'he anxious parent took her hand and said. 

■ Provo now your love ; let these poor infants 
be 

As thine, and lind a mother’s love in thee! ' 
‘And must I woo tlieir father Nay, 
indeisi ; 

He no encourjigement but hope will need ; 

In hope too let me die, and think my wiNh 
decreiHl.’ 

Tho wife expinxs; the uiilow’d pair unite ; 
Their love was solier, and tlieir prosjiect 
bright. 

.‘^he train’d the children \iith a .studious love. 
That knew full well t’ encourage and reprove ; 
Nicely .she dealt her praise and her tiisgrace. 
Not harsh and not indulgent out of place, 
Not to tlie forward partial—to the slow 
All patient, wailing for the time to sow 
The seeils that, .suited to the soil, uould grow. 
Nor watch’d she less the Husband’s woaker 
soul, 

Put learn'd to hxad him who abhorr’d control. 
Who fhoiiglit a nursery, next a kitchen, best 
To women suited, and she acquiosccnl; 

She only begg’d to rule in small affairs, 

And easo her wcilded lord of common cares, 
Till he at length lliouglit every care was small, 
Pencatli bis notice, and she bad them all. 


And she was by—the minister of state: 

He gave assent, and ho required no more. 

But sign’d the act tliat she decreed before. 

Again, her fates in other work doc'reo 
\ mind so active sliould oxporiencetl bo. 

One of the name, who roved tho world 
around, 

At length hail soriielhiiigof its IrcASures found, 

, And chililless diei.1, amid his goods and gain, 
In far Barhadoes on tho western main. 

His kiii.siiiaii heard, and Wbh’d tho wealtli to 
share. 

But h.ad no mind to he transportexl there: — 

■ His Wife coulil sail—her courage who could 
(ioiiht ?— 

And sho w:vs not lonnentod with the gout.' 
Sho likwl it not; but for his children's 
sake, 

And for their father's, woiihl (he dulv 
(aki*. 

Storms sho encounter’d, ere she reach’d (he 
shore. 

And otln-r storms when these were heanl no 
more,— 

Tho rago of lawyers forctxi to drop their 
prey,— 

Anil oneo again to England made her way. 
She found her Husband Midi his gout 
removiHl, 

And a young nurse, most skilful and ap¬ 
proved ; 

I \\ hom—for ho yet was xveak—ho urge<l to 
stay. 

And nurse him while his consort was away :— 

' ‘ She was so handy, so discreet, so nice, 

I As kind as comfort, (hough as cold as ico! 
Else,’ he assuriHl his lady, ' in no case, 

I So young a creature sliould have fiU’d the 
place.’ 

It has bivn lield—indeixl, the point is clear, 
j' None are so deaf as those wlio will not lu\u: ’ 
And, hy the same good logic, wo sliall find, 

‘ As (hose who w ill not see, are none so blind.* 
The thankful \\'ifo repaid tli’ attention shown, 
But now would make the duty all her own. 

Again the gout return’d; but seizing now 
A vital part, would no relief allow, 

The Husband died, but left a will Hiat 
provtxl 

' He much respected whom ho coolly lovtxl. 
All power was liers; nor yet was such her age, 
. But rivals strove her favour to engage; 
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They talk’d of love with so much warmth and 
zeal, 

That they believ’ed the woman’s heart must 
feel; 

Adding such praises of her worth beside, 

As vanquish prudence oft by help of pride. 

In vain! her heart was by discretion led— 
She to the children of her Friend was wed ; 
These she establish’d in the world, and died, 
In ease and hope, serene and satislied. 

And loves not man that woman who can 
charm 

Ihfc’s grievous ills, and grief itself disarm ?— 
Who in his fears and troubles brings liim aid, 
And seldom is, and never seems, afraid ? 

No ! ask of man the fair one w horn he loves, 
You’ll find her one of the desj)onding doves, 
ho tender troubles as her portion brings, 
And with them fondly to a liusband cluigs— 
Who never moves abroad, nor sits at home, 
Without distress, past, j)rescnt, or to come— 
Who never walks the unfrequented street, 
^^’ithout a dread that death and she shall 
meet: 

On land, on water, she must guarded be, 
\N'ho sees the danger none besides her see. 
And is determined by her cries to call 
All men around her: she will have them all. 

Man loves to think the tender being lives 
But by the power that Iris protection gives: 


I He loves the feeble step, the plaintive tone, 
And flies to help who cannot stand alone: 
He thinks of propping elms, and clasping 
vines. 

And in her weakness thinks her virtue shines ; 
On him not one of her desires is lost, 

And he admires her for this care and cost. 
But when afllictions come, when beauty 
dies, 

Or sorrows ve.>: the heart, or danger tries— 
When time of trouble brings tlie daily care. 
And gives of pain as much as he can bear— 
’Tis then he <vant^, if not the helping liand, 
At least a soothing temjier, nuM^k and blar.d — 
He wants the heart that shares in his distress, 
At least the kindness (bat would make it less; 
And when instead he hears th’ eternal grief 
For some light want, and not for his relief— 
And when lie hears the tender trembler sigh, 
For some indulgence he can not supi)ly— 
When, in the midst of many a care, his * dear,’ 
Would like a duchess at a ball ajijiear— 

And, while he feels a weight that wears him 
down, 

Would sec the j)ret(iest sight in all the town,— 
Love then dojiarts, and if some Pity lives, 
'J'hat Pity half despises, half forgives, 

’Tis join'd with grief, is not from shame 
exemj)t, 

And has a plenteous mi\luie of contemi)t. 
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Of all the beauties in our favour'd place, 
Bi:lind.\ Wateps was the pride and grace. 
Say ye who sagely can our fortunes read, 
Shall this fair damsel in the world succeed ? 

A rosy beauty she, and fresh and fair, 

Who never felt a caution or a care; 
tientle by nature, ever fond of ea.se, 

And more consenting than inclined to please. 
\ tame good nature in her spirit lives— 

J^he hates refusal for the pain it gives: 

From opposition arguments arise, 

.■\nd to prevent the trouble, slie complies. 
.She, if in Scotland, would be fash’d all day, 
If call’d to any work or any i)lay; 

She lets no busy, idle wish intrude, 

Bui bv nature nogativelv good. 


In marriage hers will be a dubious fate: 
She is not fitted for a high estate;— 

There wants the grace, the i)olish, and llir 
pride; 

Less is she fitted for a humble bride: 

M’hom fair Belinda weds—let chance decide ! 
She sees her father oft engross’d by 
cares, 

And therefore hates to liear of men’s aflairs : 
An active mother in the household reigns, 
And spares Belinda all domestic pains. 

Of food she knows but this, (hat we are fed :— 
Though, duly taught, she prays for daily 
bread, 

Vet whence it come.s, of hers is no concern— 
It comes ! and more she never wants to learn. 

She on the table sees the common faro, 

But how provided is beneath her care. 
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Lov*’Iy and useless, she has no concern 
Aboiif Ihe thiiii's that aunts and mothers 
learfi ; 

lUit thinks, when married,—if she thinks at 
all,- 

Thal wh.it site needs will answer to her cull. 
'I'o write is husitie>s, and. tlioiit’li taiiyhl to 
write, 

.■^he keeps Ihe j>en and p.iper out of siylit ; 
U'h.it once was painful she cannot allow 
To he enjovmenf or amusement now. 

She wonders why the ladies arc so fond 
Of such lotii,' letters, when tliev correspotul. 
(’rowded and cross’d hyink of dilTerent stain, 
>''ho thinks to read tliem would confuse her 
hrain ; 

Nor much mistakes ; but still has no jirctence 
'I’o praise for lliis, her critic's indoletwe. 

Hehold her now ! sln> on her sofa looks 
O'er half a shelf of circulating hooks. 

Tliis she adminsl, hut she fort’efs the name. 
And reads aj,Mit> another, or the same. 

^'lie likes to ri'ad of slranoe and hold escapes, 
Of [dans and plottings, murders and niishaj>s. 
Love in all hearts, and lovers in all shapes. 
She si^jlis for [nty, and her sorrows How 
I'rom the dark evelash on the jniije below; 
And is so ^lad when, all the misery I'ast, 

The dear adventurous lovers meet at la.st — 
Meet and are hap])y; and she thinks it 
hard. 

When thus an author mielit a pair reward — 
W In*n they, tin* troubh-s all dispersed, mi^hl 
w ed - - 

lh‘ makes them part, and die of i»rief instead ! 

\ et tales of terror are her dear deli^'ld, 

All in the wintry storm to read at niijht ; 
And to her maui she turns in all her doubt,— 
‘ This sliall 1 like ? and what is that about ? * 
••^he had 'Clarissa’ for her heart’s dear 
friend 

\\ as ph'ased each well-tried virtue to com¬ 
mend, 

.\n<l ['raised the .scenes that one mij'ht fairly 
doubt, 

If one .so youiti* could know .so much about : 
I’ious and [wire, tlC heroic beauty strove 
Aij.unst Ihe lover and against the love; 
but strange that maid .^o youno should know 
the strife. 

In all its views, w;v.s paintinl to the life! 
belinda knew not—nor a tale Nvould road, 

1 hat could so slowly on its way proceed ; 


And ere ClarLssa reach'd the wicked town, 
The weary damsel threw tlie volume down, 
'(live me,’ .she .said, ‘ for I would laugher 
cry. 

Scenes from the lafe,” and *■ Sensibility ; ” 
“ Winters at Hatli, "—I would that I had one ! 
'• The Constant Lover," the" I)iscardc*<l Son,’’ 
" The Hose of Kaliv," " Delmore," or *' The 
Nun." 

These i)romi.sc something, and may please, 
perhaps. 

Like *• Kthelimla,’’ and the dear " Relapse.” ’ 
To the.se her heart the gentle maid resign’d, 
And such the food that fwl the gentle mind. 

II 

/'. Knew you the fair 1 U:lin'i>.\, once the 
boast 

Of a vain mother, and a favourite toast 
Of clerks and youne lioutenant.s, a gay .set 
Of light admirers Is she married yet ? 

F. ^'es! she is married; though she 
waitwl long. 

Not from a prudent fear of choosing wrong, 
but want of choice.—She took a surgeon’s 
mate, 

'Vith his half pay, that was his whole estate, 
riwi is (he charming bloom that nature 


I'pon her cheek, the pure, the rosy red— 
This, and tlie look serene, the calm, kind look, 
are Ibtl. 

Sorrow and sadnevs now the jilaco possess, 
.\nd the pale cast of anxio\is fretfulncss. 

.''he iroiitlt'rs mueh—as, why tliey live so 
ill,- 

Uliv the rude butcher brings his weeklv 
bill.- 

Sbe wonders why (bat baker will not trust,— 
And s;y\s, most truly says,—' l^de«^^, he 
must.’ 

She womlers whete her former friends are 
gone,— 

Ami thus, from day to day, .she wonders on. 

Howe er she can —she dresses gailv vet, 
.\nd (hen she womlers how they came in debt. 
Her luisbaml loves her, and in accent mild, 
.\nswers, ami tr<‘ats her like a frettinl ebild; 
but wlien lie. mllletl, makes .severt' replu'S, 
Ami seems unhappy—then she poutsS aiul 
cries 

‘ Hic womlers wlion she'll die ! ’—She faints, 
but never die.s. 
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‘ How well my father lived ! ’ she says.— 
‘ How well, 

My dear, your father’s creditors could tell! ’ 
And then she weeps, till comfort is applied, 
That soothes her spleen or gratifies her pride : 
Her dress and novels, visits and success 
In a chance-game, are soft’ners of distress. 

So life goes on !—But who that loved his 
life, 

Would take a fair Belinda for his wife ? 

Who thinks that all are for their stations 
born, 

Some to indulge themselves, and to adorn ; 
And some, a useful people, to prepare, 

Not being rich, good things for those who 
are. 

And who are born, it cannot be denit*d, 

To have their wants and their demands 
supplied. 


She knows that money is a needful thing, 
That fathers first, and then that husbands 
bring; 

Or if those persons should the aid deny, 
Daughters and wiveshave'but tofaint anddie. 
Till flesh and blood can not endure the pain’ 
And then the lady lives and laughs again. 

To wed an ague, and to feel, for life, 

Hot fits and cold succeeding in a wife; 

To take the pestilence with poison’d breath, 
And wed some potent minister of death, 

Is cruel fate—yet death is then relief; 

But thus to wed is ever-during grief. 

Oft have I heard, how blest the youth who 
weds 

Belinda ^^'ate^s!—rather he who dreads 
That fate—a truth her husband well approves, 
Who blames and fondles, humours, chides, 
and loves. 
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Bad men are seldom cheerful; but we see 
That, when successful, they can merry be. 
One whom I leave, his darling money lends, 
On terms well known, to his unhappy 
friends; 

He farms and trades, and in his method treats 
His guests, whom first he comforts, then he 
cheats. 

He knows their private griefs, their inward 
groans. 

And then applies his leeches and his loans, 

To failing, falling families—and gets, 

I know not how, with large increase, their 
debts. 

He early married, and the woman made 
A losing bargain; she with scorn was paid 
For no small fortune. On this slave he vents 
His peevish slights, his moody discontents. 
Her he neglects, indulging in her stead. 

One whom he bribed to leave a husband’s 
bed— 

A young fair mother too, the pride and joy 
Of him whom her desertion will destroy. 

The poor man walks by the adulterer’s door, 
To see the wife, whom he must meet no more: 
She will not look upon the face of one 
M’hom she has blighted, ruined, and undone. 


Hcfeels the sliame; his heartwithgriefisrent; 
Hers is the guilt, and his the punishment. 

The cruel spoiler to his need would lend 
Unsought relief—his need will soon have end : 
Let a few wint’ry months in sorrow pass, 

; And on his corse shall grow the vernal grass. 
Neighbours, indignant, of his griefs partake. 
And hate the villain for the victim’s sake; 

’ U’ond’ring what bolt within the stores of 
j heaven 

Shall on that bold, offending wretch be driven. 

I Alas ! my grieving friends, we cannot know 
Why Heaven inflicts, and why suspends, the 
blow. 

Meanwhile the godless man, who thus destroys 
I Another’s peace, in peace his wealth enjoys, 

■ And, every law evaded or defied, 

! Is witli long life and prosperous fortune tried : 

' How long ? ’ the Prophet cried, and we, 

I ‘ how long ? ’ 

j But think how quick that Eye, that Arm 
how strong. 

And bear what seems not right, and trust it 
is not nTong. 

Does Heaven forbear ? then sinners mercy 
find— 

Do sinners fall ? ’tis mercy to mankind. 
Adieu ! can one so miserable be. 

Rich, wretched man! to barter fates with thee? 
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Vet. ore I some nofioe must be paid 
To John, liis (’lerk, a man full sore afraid 
Of his own frailty—many a troubled day 
Has he walk’d doubtful in pome close by-way, 
Heseechin^j Conscience on her watch to keep, 
Afraid that she one day should fall asleep. 

A quiet man was John : his mind was slow ; 
Little lie knew, and little sought to know. 
He gave respect to worth, to riches more. 
And had instinctive dread of being poor. 
Humble and careful, diligent and neat, 

He in the Dealer’s ofTice found a seat: 
Happy in all things, till a fear began 
To break his rest—He served a wicked man ; 

ho spurn'd the way direct of honest trade, 
Hut jiraised the laws liis cunning could evade. 

This crafty Deah-r of religion spoke, 

As if design'd to he the wise man’s cloak, 
.\nd the weak man's encumbrance, whom it 
awes. 

And keeps in dread of conscience and the 
laws; 

^el, for himself, he loved not to appear 
In licr grave dress; ’twas troublesome to 
wear. 

This Dealer played at games of skill, and 
won 

.''inns that surprised the simi>le mind of John ; 
.Vor trust«*<l skill alone; for wa*ll he knew*, 
Whatasharpeyeand dext’rous hand could do; 
Uhen. if suspected, he had always by 
Tile daring oath to back the cunning lie. 
John Wiis distrevs'd. and said, with aching 
heart, 

I from the vile, usurious man must part ; 
I'or if I gi> not—yet 1 mean to go — 

Tfiis friend to me will to my soul be foe. 

1 serve my iniuster : (liere is nought to blame ; 
Hut whom he serves, I tremble but to name.’ 
From such retlections sprung the jiainful 
fear,— 

Iho Foe of Souls i.s too familiar here: 

.^ly master stands between : so far, so good ; 
but lis at best a dangerous neighbourhood.’ 
Then livelier thoughts began this fear to 
chase,— 

‘ D is a gainful, a convenient place; 

H 1 should quit—another takes the pen. 

And what a chance for my preferment then ? 
Hcligion nothing by mv going gains ; 
n 1 depart, my master still remains. 


True, I record the deeds that I abhor. 

Hut these that master has to answer for. 
Then say I leave the office! his success, 

And his injustice, will not bo the less; 

Nay, would be greater—I am right to stay; 
It checks him, doubtless, in his fearful way. 
F'ain would I stay, and yet be not beguiled; 
Hut pitch is near, and man is soon defiled.’ 


Ill 

/’. were the Man and Master,— and 
J now 

Would know if they together live, and how. 
To such eiupiiries, thus my F'riend re- 
jdied :— 



The Wife was slain—or, say at least, she 
(lied. 


Hut there are murd(>rs, that (he human eye 
('annot detwt,—which Iminaii laws defy ; 
There are the wrongs insulted foiidne.ss fix-L, 
In many a secret wound that never heals; 
Tlie Sav.age murders with a single blow; 
Murders like (his are secret and are slow. 

Vet, when his victim lay upon her bier. 
There were who witness'd that he drojH a 
tear; 

Nay, more, he praised the woman ho had lost, 
And iindisputf^ paid the fumwal cost. 

The Favourite now, her lord and master 
frewl. 

Prepared to W(xl, and be a wife indeed. 

The day, ’twu.s said, was fix’d, the robes were 
bought, 

A feast was order’d ; but a cold was caught, 
Anil pain ensued, with fever—grievous pain, 
j With tlie mind's anguish that disturb’d the 
i brain,— 

Till nature reased to struggle, and the mind 
; Saw clearly dealb l.efore, and sin beliind. 
Priests and physicians gave what they could 
give; 

I She turn d away, and. >huddering, ceased to 
I live. 


The Dealer now appeari*d awhile ns one 
Lost ; witli but little of his race to run, 

And (hat in sorrow: men with one consent, 
And one kind hope, said, ‘ Honner will repent.’ 
Ali\s ! we saw not what his fate would be. 
Hut this we fear’d,—no penitence had he; 
Nor time for iienitence, nor any time, 

So quick the summons, to look back on crime. 

^Vhen he the ]'artner of his sin entomb'd, 
He )iaus«xl awhile, and then the wav resumed 
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Ev’n as before : yet nas he not tlie same ; 
The tempter once, he now the dupe became. 
John long had left him, nor did one remain 
>Vho would his harlot in her course refrain ; 
Obsequious, humble, studious of his ease, 
The present Phoebe only sought to please. 

‘ With one so artless, what,’ said he,' to fear, 
Or what to doubt, in one who holds me dear ? 
Friends she may have, but me she will not 
wrong; 

If weak her judgment, yet lier love is strong ; 
And I am lucky now in age to find 
A friend so trusty, and a nurse so kind.’ 

Yet neither party was in peace: the mar. 
Had restless nights, and in the morn began 
To cough and tremble ; he was hot and cold— 
He had a nervous fever, he was told. 

His dreams ’twas strange, for none reflected 
less 

On his past life—were frightful to excess ; 
His favourite dinners were no more enjoy’d, 
And, in a word, his spirits were destroy’d. 
And what of Phoebe ? She her measures 
plann’d; 

All but his money was at her command: 

All would be hers when Heav’n her Friend 
should call; 

But Heav’n was slow, and much she long’d 
for all 

* Mine when he dies, mean WTetcb ! and why 
not mine, 

M hen it would prove him generous to resign 
W hat he enjoys not ? ’—Phoebe at command 
Gave him his brandy wth a liberal hand. 

A way more quick and safe she did not know. 
And brandy, tliough it might be sure, was 
slow. 

But more she dared not; for she felt a dread 
Of being tried, and only wish’d him dead. 
Such was her restless strife of hope and fear— 
He might cough on for many a M’earv year; 
Nay, his poor mind was changing, and when 
ill, 

Some foe to her may wicked thoughts instil! 
Oh ! ’tis a trial sore to watch a Miser’s will. 
Thus, tliough the pair appear’d in peace to 
live, 

They felt that vice has not that peace to give. 
There watch’d a cur before the Miser’s 
gate, 

A very cur, whom all men seem’d to hate; 
Gaunt, savage, shaggy, with an eye that shone 
Like a live coal, and he possess’d but one; 


His bark was wild and eager, and became 
That meagre body and that eye of flame; 
His master prized him much, and Fang Lis 
name. 

His master fed him largely ; but not that, 
Nor auglit of kindness, made the snarler fat. 
Flesh he devour’d, but not a bit would stay ; 
He bark’d, and snarl’d, and growl'd it ail 
away. 

His ribs were seen extended like a rack. 

And coarse red hair hung roughly o’er his 
back. 

Lamed in one leg, and bruised in wars of yore. 
Now his sore body made his temper sore. 
Such was the friend of him, who could not 
find, 

Nor make him one, ’mong creatures of his kind. 
Brave deeds of Fang his master often told, 
The son of Fury, famed in days of old, 

From Snatch and Kabid sprung ; and noted 
they 

In earlier times—each dog will have his day. 

The notes of Fang were to his master known, 
And dear—they bore some likeness to his 
own; 

For both convey’d to the experienced ear, 

‘ I snarl and bite, because I hate and fear.’ 
None pass’d ungreeled by the master’s door, 
Fang rail’d at all, but chiefly at the poor; 
.fVnd when the niglits were stormy, cold, and 
dark, 

The act of Fang was a perpetual bark ; 

But though the master loved the growl of 
Fang, 

There were who vow'd the ugly cur to hang ; 
Whose angry master, watchful for his friend, 
As strongly vow’d his servant to defend, 
j In one dark night, and such as Fang before 
\^'^ls ever known its tempests to outroar, 

To his protector’s wonder now express’d 
No angry notes—his anger was at rest. 

The wond’ring master sought the silent yard, 
Left Phoebe sleeping, and his door unbarr’d ; 
Nor more returned to that forsaken bed— 

But lo ! the morning came, and he was dead. 
Fang and his master side by side were laid 
In grim repose—their debt of nature paid ! 

The master’s hand upon the cur’s cold chest 
Was now reclined, and had before been 
press’d, 

.\s if he search’d bow deep and wide the 
wound 

That laid such spirit in a sleep so sound ; 
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AcrI when he found it was the sleep of death, 

A sympathising sorrow stopp'd his breath, 
('lose to his trusty servant he was found, 

As cold his body, and his sleep as sound. 

We know no more; but who on horrors , 
dwell 

Of that same Jiight have dreadful things to ' 
tell: I 

Of outward force, they say, was not a sign— 
The hand that struck him was the Hand 
Divit»e; 

And then the Fiend, in that same stormy 
night, 

Was heard—as many thought—to claim his 
right; 

While grinning imps the body danced about, 
And then they vanish’d with triumphant 
shout. 

So think the crowd, and well it seems in 
them. 

That ev’n their dreams and fancies vice con¬ 
demn ; 

That not alone for virtue Reason ])lcads, 

Dut Nature shudders at unholy deeds ; 

While our strong fancy lists in her defence, 
And takes the side of Truth and Innocence. 

IV 

P, But, what the fortune of the Max, 
whoso fear 

Inform’d his Conscience that the foe wiis 
near; 

Cut yet whoso interest to his desk confined 
That sober Clerk of indecisive mind ? 

F. John' served his master, with himself at 
strife. 

For he with Conscience lived like man and 
wife; 

Now- jarring, now at peace,—the life they led 
Was all contention, both at boanl and bed : 
Ilis mcab w’cre troubled by his scruplcvs all, 
And in hig dreams he w;ks about to fall 
Into some strong temptation—for it seems 
He never could resist it in his dreams. 

At length his Master, dealer, smuggler, 
cheat, 

•As John woidd call him in his temper’s heat, 
I’roposed a something—what, is dubious 
still— 

'I'ltat John resisted with a stout good-will, 
‘‘^cruples like his were treateil with disdain. 
Whose waking conscience spurn’d the offer’d 
gain. 


‘Quit then juy ofticc, scoundrel! and bo 
gone.’ 

‘ I dare not do it,’ said the afirighten’d John. 

• What fear’st thou, driveller! can thy fancy 

teU?’ 

• I doubt,’ said John—’ I’m sure there is a 

hell.’ 

‘ No question, wretch ! thy foot is on the 
door; 

To be in hell, thou fool I is to be poor: 

Wilt thou consent? ’—But John, with many 
a sigh, 

Refused, then sank beneath his stronger eye, 
Who with a curse dismiss’d the fool that dared 
Not join a ventviro which he might have 
shared. 

The worthv Clerk then served a man in 

to 

trade, 

•And was his friend and his companion made— 
j .A sickly man, who sundry wares retail’d, 

Till, w hile his trade increasc<l, his spirit fail’d. 
John was to him a treasure, whom he proved. 
And, I'mding faithful, }\s a brother loved. 

To John liis views and business he consign’d, 
And forward look’d with a contented mind: 

As sickness bore him onward to the grave, 

A charge of all things to hk friend he gave. 
But neighbours talk’d—’twas idle—of tho 
day 

, When Richard Shale ^hould walk the dark 
! highway— 

: And whisper’d—tatlers !—that the wife 

I roceivi-d 

Such hints with anger, hut she nothing 

grieved. 

These wluspers reach'd the man, who weak, 
and ill 

In mind and bculy, had to make his will; 

And though ho died in peace, and all resign'd, 
’Tw as \*\m\ he harbour'd fancies in his mind. 
With jealous foresight, all that he had gain’d 
I His widow's was, while widow she remain’d; 
But if another should the dame persuade 
To w ed again, farewell the gains of trade: 

For if the widow’d dove could not refrain. 

She must return to poverty again. 

1 The man wiks b\»ried, and the will was read, 

' And censure spared them not, alive or dead ! ^ 
I At first the Widow and the Clerk, her friend, 

^ Spent their free days as prudence bade them 
spend. 

At the same table they would dine, 'Us true, 
And they would worship in the self-same pew; 
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Each had the common interest so at heart, 
It would have grieved them terribly to part; 
And as they both were serious and sedate, 
’Twas long before the world began to prate : 
But when it pratetl,—though without a 
cause,— 

It put the pair in mind of breaking laws, 
Led them to reason what it was that gave 
A hxisband power, when quiet in his grave. 
The marriage contract they had now by 
heart— 

lill death!’—you see, no longer—‘do us 
part.” 

‘Well! death 1ms loosed us from the tie, 
but still 

The loosen’d husband makes a binding uill; 
I'lijust and cruel are the acts of men.’ 

Thus they—and then they sigh’d—and then 
—and then, 

1 was snaring .souls,” thej' said; and how 
he dared 

They did not know—they wonder’d—and 
were sjiured. 

' It is a marriage, surely! Conscience 
might 

Allow an act so very nearly right: 

\\'as it not witness to our solemn vow, 

As man and wife ? it must the act allow.’ 
But Conscience, stubborn to the la.st, replied, 

* It cannot be! I am not satisfied ; 

’Tis not a niarriiige : cither dare be poor, 

Or dare be virtuous—part, and sin no more.” 

Alas I they many a fond evasion made ; 
They could relinquish neither love nor trade. 
They went to church, but thinking, fail’d to 
pray; 

They felt not ease or comfort at a pluv : 

If times were good,—‘ We merit not such 
times,’ 

If ill,—* Is this the produce of our crimes ? ’ 
U hen sick—‘ Tis thus forbidden pleasures 
cease.* 

When well—they both demand, ‘ Had Ziinri 
peace ? 

For though our worthy master was not slain, 
His injured ghost has reason to complain.’ 
Ah, John! bethink thee of thy generous 

joy. 

When Conscience drove thee from thy late 
employ; 

When thou wert poor, and knew not where 
to run, 

But then could say ‘ The will of God be done I’ 


When thuu that Mill, and not (hine own 
obey'd,— 

Of Him alone, and not of man afraid : 

Thou then hadst pity on that wretch, and. 
free 

fhy.self, couldst j»i'ay for him mIio injured 
thee. 

Then how alert thy .>tep, thy.self how light 
All (he day long ! thy sleep how sound at 
night! 

But now, though pletdy on thy board l‘c 
found, 

And (hou hast. crKlit uith thy neigitbouis 
round, 

^ ef (here is something in thv looks (hat 
tells, 

.yi odious secret in thy bosom dwells; 

Ihy form is not erect, thy neighbours (race 
A coward spirit in thy shifting pace. 

Thou goest to meeting, not from any call. 
But just to hear, that we are sinner.s’all. 

And equal sinners, or (he difference made 
'Twixt man and man has but the slightest 
shade; 

That reformation asks a world of ])ains, 

And, after all, must leave a thousand stains 
And, worst of all, we must the work begin 
By first attacking (he prevailing sin 1— 

The.se thoughts the feeble mind of John 
assail, 

And o er his reason and his fears prevail: 

1 hey lill his mind with liopes of gifts and grace, 
Faith, feelings !—something that supplies the 
place 

Of true conversion—this will he embrace ; 
j I'or John perceives that he was scarcely trie<l 
By the first conquest, that increased bis pride, 
\Mien he refused his master’s crime to aid, 
And by his self-applause was amply j.aid ; 

But now he feels the difference—feels it hard 
•Vgainst his will and favourite wish to guard : 
He mourns his weakness, hopes he shall 
prevail 

Against his frailty, and yet still is frail. 

Such is his life ! and such the life must be 
Of all who will be bound, yet would be free ; 
Who would unite what God to part decrees— 
The offended conscience, and the mind at 
ease; 

Who think, but vainly think, to sin and pray. 
And God and Mammon in their turn obey. 
Such is his life!—and so I would not live 
For all that wealthy widows have to give. 
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I 

Thk purest Friemisliip, like the finest ware, 
Deserves our jiraises, hut detiiands our care. 
I'or adniirulioii we the thinjjs ])ro(hice, 

Hut (liry are nut tiesiijn’d tor common use; 
Flaws tlie most trilling from their virtue take, 
And lamentation tor tt>eir loss we make; 
U'inle common Friendships, like the wares ot 
clay, 

Are a cheap kind, hut useful every clav : 
Though crack’d and damaged, still we make 
them do, 

.\tul when IheyTe broken, they're forgotten 
too. 

There is withiti the world in which wo dwell 
A Frietulship, answering to that world full 
well; 

An interchange of looks and actions kind, 
.\tid, in some sense, an intercourse of mind ; 
A usefid commerce, a convenient trade, 

Ily which both parties are the happier made ; 
And, when the thing is rightly understood, 
And justly valued, it is wise and good. 

I speak not here of Friendships that excite 
In hoys at school such wonder and delight,— 
Of liigli heroic Friends, in serious strife, 
('ontending whicli should yield a forfeit life— 
Such wondrous love, in their malurer days, 
Men, if they credit, are content to praise. 

I speak not here of Friendshijw* true and 
just. 

When friend can friend with life and honour 
trust; 

^Vhere mind to mind has long familiar grown. 
And every failing, every virtue known: 

Of these I speak not: things so rich and rare, 
That we degrade with jewels to compare, 

Or bullion pure and nuvssy.—I intend 
To treat of one whose Neighbour called him 
Friend, 

Or called luju Neighbour; and with re.ason 
good— 

Thefriendshiprising froju the neiglibourhood: 
.\ sober kind, in common service known; 
Not such as is in death anil peril shown : 
^uch as will give or ask a helping hand, 

Fut no irnportimt sacrilioo demand ; 


In fact, a friendship that will long abide, 

If seldom rashly, never strongly, tried. 

Yes! these arc sober friendships, made for 
use, 

And much convenience they in life produce: 
Like a good coat, tliat keeps us from the 
cold, 

The cloth of frieze is not a cloth of gold ; 

Hut neither is it pyebald, piived, and poor; 

, 'TIs a good useful coat, and nothing more. 
Such is the Friendship of the world ap¬ 
proved. 

And here the Friends so loving and so 
I lovixl 

n.wvKns and H.vynei?, equals, wlio had made 
Each decent fortune, both were yet in trade ; 
^Vhile sons and daughters, with a youthful 
zeal, 

iSeem'd the hereditary love to feel: 

V 

And ev’n their wives, though either might 
pretend 

To claim some notice, call’d each other friend. 
\Miile yet their offspring boys and girls 
appear’d. 

The fathers ask'd, ‘ What evil could be 
fear'd ? ’ 

Nor is it easy to assign the year, 

\Mien cautious parents sho\dd bi'gin to fear. 
The boys must leave their schools, and, by 
and by. 

The girls are sure to grow reserved and shy ; 

And then, suppose a real love should rise, 

It but unites the equal fiunilies. 

Love does not always from such freedom 

% 

spring; 

Distrust, perhaj's, would sooner ca\u:e the 
thing. 

‘ We will not cheek it, neither will we force ’— 
Tims said the fathers—* Let it take its course.* 
It took its course :—yoimg Kichard Danvers’ 
mind 

In Phoebe Rayner found what lovers find— 
Sense, beauty, sweetness; all that mortal 

eves 

% 

Can see, or heart conceive, or thought devise. 
And Phoobo’s eve, and thought, imd heart 
could trace 

In Richard Danvers evcr\* manly grace— 
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All that e'er maiden wish'd, or matron 
prized— 

So well these good young people sympathised. 

All their relations, neighbours, and allies, 
All their dependants, visitors, and spies, 

Such as a wealtliy family caress. 

Said here was love, and drank to love’s 
.success. 

’Tis thus I leave the parties, young and old. 
Lovers and Friends. Will Love and Friend¬ 
ship hold ? 

Will Prudence with the children’s wish 
comply. 

And Friendship strengthen with that new 
ally? 

II 

P. I SEE no more within our borough’s 
bound 

Tlie name of Danvers ! Is it to be found ? 
Were the young pair in Hymen’s fetters tied, 
Or did succeiKiing years the Friends divide ? 

F, Xay ! take the story, as by time brought 
forth. 

And of such Love and Friendship judge the 
worth. 

\Miile the lad’s love—his parents call’d it so— 
\\’as going on, a.s well as love could go, 

A wealthy Danvers, in a distant place, 

Left a large fortune to this favour'd race. 

To that same ])lace the father quickly went. 
And Richard only murmur’d weak dissent. 

Of Richard’.s heart the parent truly 
guess’d :— 

‘ Well, my good lad ! then do what suits thee 
best; 

No doubt thy brothers will do all they can 
T’ obey the orders of the good old man : 
Well, I would not thy free-bom spirit bind ; 
Take, Dick, the way to which thou ’rt most 
inclined.’ 

No answer gave the youth ; nor did lie 
swear 

The old man’s riches were beneath his care; 
Nor that he would with his dear Phoebe stay, 
.And let his heartless father move away. 

No! kind and constant, tender, faithful, 
fond,— 

Thus far he’d go—but not one step beyond ! 
Not disobedient to a parent’s will— 

A lover constant—but dependent still. 

Letters, at first, between the constant swain 
iVnd the kind damsel banish’d all their pain ; ■ 


Botli full ami quick they uere; lur lovers 
write 

I 

With vast de.spatch, and read with vast 
I delight— 

rio quick they were,—for Love is never 
slow,— 

.‘^0 full, they ever seem’d to overflow. 

Their hearts are ever till'd with grief or joy, 
.\nd these to paint is every hour’s employ : 
Joy they woukl not retain ; and for llieir 
grief, 

To read such letters is a sure relief. 

But, in due time, botli joy and grief 
.supprest. 

They found tlieir comfort in a little rest. 
Mails went and came without the accustom’d 
j freight. 

For Love grew patient, and content to wait — 
Yet was not dead, nor yet afraid to die; 

For though he wrote not, Richard wonder'd 
uhy. 

He could not justly tell how letters pass’d, 
But, as to him appear’d, he wrote the last: 
In thi.s he meant not to accuse the maid— 
Love, in some cases, ceases to upbraid. 

Yet not indifferent was our Lover grown, 
Althougli the ardour of the flame was floun ; 
He still of Phoebe thought, her lip, lier 
! smile— 

But grew contented with his fate the wlhle. 
Thus, not inconstant were the youtliful pair— 
The Lad remembered still the Lass was fair; 
And Phoebe still, with half-affected sigh, 
Thought it a pity that such love .should die; 
And had they then, with this persua.sion, 
met. 

Love had rekindled, and been glowing .vet. 
But limes were changed : no mention now 
was made 

By tlie old v?quire, or by the young, of trade. 
The worthy Lady, and her children all, 

Had due re.spect—The People at the Hall. 
His Worship now read Burn, and talk’d with 
skill 

About the poor-house, and the turnpike-bill ; 
Lord of a manor, he liad serious claims, 

And knew the jioaching rascals by theii 
names: 

And if the father thus improved his mind. 

Be sure the children were not far beliind ; 

To rank and riches what respect was due, 

To them and theirs what deference, well they 
knew j 
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AikI, from the greatest to the least, could 
show 

U’hat to the favouring few tiie favour'd many 
owe. 

Tlic mitid of man must liave whereon to 
work, 

Or it will rust—we see it in the Turk ; 

And Justice Danvers, though he read the 
news, 

And all of law that magistrMes peruse,— 

hills about roads and charities,—yet still 

Wanted employ lus vacant mind to fill; 

These uere tjot like the shipping, once his I 
pride. 

Now, with his l>lue surtoul, laid all aside. 

No doubt, his spirits in their ebb to raise, 

Me found .some helj» in men's re.spect and 
praise — 

Praise of his house, his land, his lawn, his 
trees • 

I 

Me cared not what—to jiraise him was to i 
please: 

Vet though his rural neighbours called to dine, j 

And some might kindly praise his food and 
wine, 


'I’his was not certain, and another day. 

Me must the vi.sit and the praise repay. 

Ily better motives urged—we will suppose- 
Me thus began his purpose to disclose 
io his good lady :—‘ \^■e have lived n year. 
And never ask'd our friends the Kavners iiere: 
Do let us ask them—as for Hichard’s tlame, 
It went, we sec, as idly as it came— 

Invite them kindly—here’s a power of room. 
And tlie poor people will be glad to come. 
Outside and in, the coach will hold them 
all. 

And set them down beside the garden wall.' 

The Lady wrote, for that was all he meant, 
Kind soul! by asking for his wife's assent; 
And every Rayner wxs besought to come 
lo dine in Ilulver Mali's grand dining-room. 

About this time old Rayner, who had lost 
Mis Friend's advice, was by misfortune 
cross’d : 


f 


•'*' 0 .ne debtors f.iil d, when large aiuount.s were 
due. 

So large, tliat he was nearly failing loo; I 
Hut he. grown wary, that he miglit not fail. ! 
Hrought lo in adverse gales, and .shorten’d 
sail ; I 


'I’liis done, ho 
The invitation 


rested, and could now attend 
of his distant Friend. 


• U'oll! he would go; hut not, indeed, 
t' admire 

The state and grandeur of the new-made 
Squire; 

Danvers, belike, now wealthy, might impart 
Some of his gold ; for Danvers had a heart, 
And may have hoard, though guarded so 
around, 

That I have lost the fortune he has found : 
Yes ! Dick Ls kind, or he and his fine seat 

Might go to-where we never more should 

meet.’ 

Now,lo! the Raynors all at Ilulver Place,— 
Or Ilulver Hall—'tis not a certain case; 

'Tis only known that L:ulies' notes were 
sent 

DirectiKl both wavs, and thev always went. 

We pa.<s the greetings, and the dinner pas.s, 
All the male go.ssip o'er the sparkling gln.ss, 
And female wlien retinxl :—The .Squire in- 
vite.s 

Mis Friend, by sleep refresh'd, to see bis 
sights— 

Mis land and lions, granary, barns, and crojxs, 
Mis dairy, piggery, pinery, a]>ples, liops 
Hut here a hill appears, and Peter Rayner 
slops. 

A nend, I give you joy,’ he 
cries; 

■ Hut .some are born to fall, and some to rise; 
^’ou’re better many a thousand, I the worse— 
Dick, there’s no dealing with a failing purse; 
Nor does it shame me (mine is all mischance) 
To wish some friendly neighbour would 
advance 

-But here the guest on such a theme was 

low. 

His host, meantime, intent upon the show, 
In hearing heard not—they came out to see,— 
And pushing forward—‘ There's a view,’ 
quoth ho; 

• Observe that ruin, built, you see, to catcli 
The gazer's eye; that cottage with the 
thatch— 

It cost me—guess you what ? —that sound 
of cost 

Was accidental, but it was not lost. 

‘ Ab ! my good Friend, be sure such tlungs 
as these 

J>uit well enough a man who lives at ease: 
Think what “ The Betsy " cost, j\nd think the 
shock 

Of losing her u|*an the Dinlder-Rook : 
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The tidings reach’d me on the very day 
That villain robb’d us, and then ran away. 

Loss upon loss ! now if-- ’ 

‘ Do stay a bit; ’ 
Exclaim’d the Squire, ‘ these matters hardly fit 
A morning ramble—let me show you now 
My team of oxen, and my patent plough. 
Talk of your horses ! I the plan condemn— 
They eat us up—but oxen ! we eat them ; 
For first they plough and bring us bread to eat, 
And then we fat and kill them—there’s the 
meat. 

What ’.s your opinion ? ’— 

—‘ I am poorly fed. 
And much afraid to want both meat and 


bread,’ 

Said Rayner, half indignant ; and tlft* Squire 
Sigh’d, as he felt he must no more require 
A man, whose prospects fail’d, his prospects 
to admire. 

Homeward they moved, and met a gentle 
pair, 

The poor man’s daughter, and the rich man’s 
heir: 

This caused some thought; but on the couple 
went, 

And a soft hour in tender converse spent. 
This pair, in fact, their passion roused anew, 
Alone much comfort from the visit drew. 

At home the Ladies were engaged, and all 
Sliow’d or M ere shown the wonders of the Hall; 
From room to room the wear)' guests went on. 
Till every Rayner wish’d the show was done. 

Home’ they return’d : the Father deeply 
sigh’d 

To find he vainly had for aid applied : 

It hurt him much to ask—and more to be 
denied. 

The younger Richard, who alone sustain’d 
The dying Friendship, true to Love remain’d : 
His Phoebe’s smiles, although he did not yet 
Fly to behold, he could not long forget; 

Noi durst he visit, nor was love so strong. 
That he could more than think his Father 
wrong; 

For, wrong or right, that father still profess’d 
The most obedient son should fare the best. 

.?o time pass’d on; the second spring | 
appear’d, 

Ere Richard ventiired on the deed he fear’d 
He dared at length; and not so much for 
love. 

I grii-ve to add, hut that he meant to prove 


He had a will:—His father, in reply, 

This known, had answer’d, ‘ So, my son, 
have I.’ 

But Richard’s courage was by prudence 
taught, 

And he his nymph in secret service sought. 
Some days of absence—not with full consent, 
But with slow leave—were to entreaty lent; 
And forth the Lover rode, uncertain what he 
meant. 

He reached the dwelling he had knowm so 
long, 

When a pert damsel told him, ‘ he was wrong ; 
Their house she did not just precisely know, 
But he would find it somewhere in the How ; 
The Rayners now were come a little down, 
Nor more the topmost people in the town ; ' 
She might have added, they their life enjoy'd, 
Although on things less hazardous employ’d. 

This was not much; but yet the damsel’s 
sneer, 

I And the Row-dwelling of a lass so dear, 
Were somewhat startling. He had heard, 
indeed, 

That Rayner’s business did not well succeed : 
‘ But what of that? They lived in decent 
style. 

No doubt, and Phoebe still retain’d her smile ; 
And why,’ he asked, ‘should all men choose 
to dwell 

In broad cold streets ?—the Row does just 
as well, 

Quiet and snug; ’ and then the favourite 
maid 

Rose in bis fancy, tastefully array’d, 
Looking with grateful joy upon the swain, 
^^■ho could his love in trying times retain. 

Soothed by such thoughts, to the new house 
he came. 

Surveyed its aspect, sigh’d, and gave his 
name. 

But ere they opened, he had waited long, 
And beard a movement—Was there some¬ 
what wrong ? 

Nay, but a friendly party, he was told ; 

And look’d around, as wishing to behold 
Some friend.s—b\it these were not the friends 
of old. 

Old Peter Rayner, in his own old mode, 
Bade the Squire welcome to his new abode, 
For Richard had been kind, and doubtless 
meant 

To make proposals now, and a.Nk consent. 
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M.inujLi .'ind nu.ss('s, too, wen* civil *ill • \fi* 4, t %• 

lint wliilt thfir awkw^mi amrtwv to call, ^ nianners of 

lit* kii(>\v not : iM'iduT could he \veil eviin-v..: Vf iir i ■ . 

fhs sad sensations at flieir stran^'e ;uidress I de laiodiii" * **^''* itlann'd, tlio fair 

And ,hej.^,he.r laughter loud. Lr | - ‘l-.b 

All secn!’d'l!e;i(tini; to that Kou and (hwllino- ^1 V’i'V*'' 

Tho hearty Meh-ome t<. tL vaZs 1 

u as lost on hini-he could nor lauKh nor eat To keep hi'" 

0 .. tin. ple.ed hnn. .hen he look. Stood'VZhZZiT Hnr.d 

- “X sri 

Or take at eveint)!; praver in church her seat ’ \r. v / T 

.M,.anti,m. tl.or.. rose, a,„i,l (l,en-as..l,ss,ii,;, • Thin, I nil!'"'' i,, •' "I!"''';"' 

• ..n,,Kl.,l sen.,, thu, rro«,l.,| roo.n uithi,, fo'li t.'*’ '''"' "'"''t’'"; ' 

-'i rnl.l.erri,,;;, ,'|...,,|,ire ehoese and U l.de . 

{,'111 ; I ^'i^l''‘rd at the scene stood tnute and 

''onderinp hy. 

llis spirits hurrini. hut his hosoin lioht 

> li*ff liic PLiv.vK.. .. ‘«i. k . ^ * 


" ere things tli,''l'idnnVrv^^ He l'.dt''liis“ril".b "''M"" 

see. , V * ^ hoehe wjfh a calm ‘ oood iii,»ht ’ 

f -Ni» I t\f.\ !?_• t * • ^ ^ ^ * 


. l-ft H.em in disdain. 

0 ca on lioche, when he call'd ;i<rain ; 

lo walk ujlh her. the niornins fair and hriuht, 
All I lose he painful feelings of the ni«ht 
All in the How, and tripping the sid« 
Of a youn« .sador. lie the nv.nph espied 

As homeward h-astenin^Mv.lh her happy hoy 

ftiewiMi tojoinfhepart^^^^ •* 

y .;V VZ^'''‘"^‘’^"^'''‘^‘'‘*''M-a.uon spoke. 
Jit laugh (1 to hear Hie tie-compelling joke • — 
Jlixf filial Likf> 1 . . ♦ 


- , „.M vuuii yiKKI UlJJIH. 

• o Loye hke Friendship h>ll! The youth 
auljilc 

Itreamt, sorely moml, of I’hoehe's witching 

Hut learned in daylight visions to forego. 

1 lie .sailor s laughing Lwss, the Phoehe of the 
now, 

"<»">• turn'd vouns liiclnml, in due lime 
to (urji, 

"itli all old Richard's zeal, the leaves of 

Horn ; 


Just ,,nM. ,...r nl,.,n.:;^ i 

know, ' ; •'">> turn,.,! I'ho.d.c-in due li.ne lo 


know, 

Her lender llichard, moving sad and slow. 


grace 

A tottering cabin with a tatterwi race. 
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I 

Ihe man who dwells wliere partv-spirit 
reigns, ■ * 

Mayfeelitstrimnphs.butnn.s 

it must the friends am! foes of party lake 
•or Ins. and sutler for his honour's .sake • 
Ulien once enlisttnl upon either side, ’ 
iie must the rude septennial storm abide— 
A storm that when its utmost rage is gone 
>'i I’nltl and angry mutterings murmurs on'■ 


A slow unbending scorn, a cold disdain, 

1.11 years bring the full tempest hack liain. 

' ho both this party storm and triumph felt • 
. len who had talents, and were both design'd 
ror belter things, hut anger made them hiind 

lntlu'sameyearlheyn.arrie(l,a.idlheirwiv(s 

Had p;ussd in friend.slhp their vet peaceful 
lives, 

And ivs they marrietl in a time of peace 
Had no suspicion (hat tlieir love must cease. 
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In fact it did not; but they n)et by stealth, 
And that perhaps inigiit keep tiieir love in 
health; 

Like children watch’d, desirous yet afraid, 
Their visits all were with discretion paid. 

One Captain, so by courtesy we call 
Our hoy’s commanders—they are captains 
all- 

Had sons and daughters many ; v hile but one 
The rival Captain bless’d—a darling son. 
Lach was a burgess to his party tied, 

And each was fix’d, but on a different side; 
And he who sought his son’s pure mind to fill 
\N ith wholesome food, would evil too instil. 
The last in part succeeded—but in part— 
For Charles had sense, had virtue, had a 
heart; 

And he had soon the cause of Nature tried 
With the stern father, but this father died ; 
Who on his death-bed thus his son ad¬ 
dress’d ;— 

‘Su'ear to me, Charles, and let my spirit rest— 
Swear to our party to be ever true, 

And let me die in peace—I pray thee, do.’ 

W ith some reluctance, but obedience more, 
The weeping youth reflected, sigh’d, and 
swore; 

Trembling, he swore for ever to be true. 

And wear no colour but the untainted Blue: 
This done, the Captain died in so much joy, 
As if he’d wrought salvation for his boy. 

Thefeinalefriends their wishes yet retain’d, 
But seldom met, by female fears restrain’d ; 

'i et in such town, where girls and boys must 
meet, 

And every house is known in every street, 
Charles had before, nay since his father’s 
death, 

Met, say by chance, the young Elizabeth ; 

W ho was both good and graceful, and in truth 
Vi as but too pleasing to th’ observing youth ; 
And why I know not, but the youth to her 
Seem’d just that being that .she could prefer. 
Both were disposed to think that party-strife 
Destroy’d the happiest intercourse of life ; 
Charles, too, his growing passion could 
defend— 

His father’s foe he call’d his mother’s friend. 
Mothers, indeed, he knew were ever kind ; 

But in the Captain should he favour find ? 

He doubted this—yet could he that command 
Which fathers love, and few its power with¬ 
stand. 


The mothers both agreed their joint request 
Should to the Captain jointly be address'd ; 
And first the lover should his heart assail. 
And then the ladie.s, and if all should fail. 
They’d singly watch the hour, and jointly 
might prevail. 

The Captain’s heart, although unused to 
melt, 

A strong impres.sion from i)er.suasion felt; 
His pride was soften’d bv the pravers he 
heard, 

And then advantage in the match appear'd. 

At length he answer’d,—' Let the lad enlist 
In our good cause, and I no more resist; 

For I have sworn, and to my oath am true, 
To hate that colour, that rebellious Blue. 

His father once, ere master of the brig, 

For that advantage turn’d a rascal Whig: 
Now let the son—a wife’s a better thing— 

A Tory turn, and say, God .save the King! 
For I am pledged to serve that sacred cau.se. 
And love my country, while I keep her laws.' 
The women trembled ; for they knew full 
well 

The fact they dare not to the Captain tell; 
And the poor youth declared, with tears and 
sighs, 

‘ My oath was pass’d : I dare not com¬ 
promise.’ 

But Charles to reason made his strong 
aj)peal, 

And to the heart—he bade him think and feel: 

The Captain answering, with reply as strong_ 

‘ If you be right, then how can I be wrong ? 
You to your father swore to take his part; 

I to oppose it ever, head and heart; 

You to a parent made your oath, and I 
To God ! and can I to my Maker lie ? 

Much, my dear lad, I for your sake would do, 
But I have sworn, and to my oath am true.’ 
Thus stood the parties when my fortunes 
bore 

Me far away from this my native shore ; 

And who prevail’d, I know not—Young or 
Old; 

But, I beseech you, let the tale be told. 

II 

P. How fared these lovers ? Man}’ a time 
I thought 

How with their ill-starr’d passion Time had 
wrought. 
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Lid (‘itijer parly from lii-i nalh rccvdc, 

Or u«TO llipy nover from tlip bomLmo freed ? ' 
r. AI:ls ! replied my Friend llie t.de I tell 
\\ itli some reluctance, nor eati do it wrll. 
There are tliree females in the pluee.and they, 
J.ike skilful painters, could the facts portray, j 
In their strong colours—all that I can do 
Is to present a weak imperfect view ; 

Tlie colours I must leave—the outlines shall 
he true. 

Soon did each parly see tlie other's mind, 
Uhal hound them Ixilh, and what was like to , 
hind ; 

Oaths dee[)ly taken in such lime and place, 
r<> I'reak them now was drc'adful—was 
disgrace! 

That oath a dying father hade me lake. 

< an I—yoursc*lf a father—can 1 break ? ’ 
riiat oath u hit’ll I a living sinner look, 
"hall I mak«‘ void, and yet for mercy look ? ’ 
The women wc*pl ; the men, themselves ; 
(listri'ss’d, 

The cruel rage of parly zeal confess'd r 
Hut solemn oaths, though sprung from parlv 
/eal. 

Feel (hern we must, as riiristians ought to feel. 

^ ^ el shall a youth so g(M)d, a girl so fair, 
From their ohedience only draw despair ? 

Must they he part.sl ? Is tlmre not a way 
For them holh love and duty to obey ? 
Strongly they hoped ; and by their friends 
around 

A way, at lexst a lover’s way, wjis found. 

• taive up your vote; youil then no longer 
be 

Free in one sense', but in the l>otler free.’ 

Such wa.s of reasoning friends the kind 
advice, 

And how could iowrs in such case be nice? 

A tnan may swear to walk directly on 
\Miile sight remains; but how if sight be 
gone ? 

‘Oaths are not binding when the party’s 
(le.ad ; 

Or when the jK)wer to keep the oath is flexi: 

If 1 ve no vole, I've neither friend nor foe, 
Nor can be* said on either side to go.’ 

They were no Civsuisis• Well! ' the 
<'a|)lain cviiHl, 

‘ (live u|i your vote, tnan, and behold vonr 
bride! ’ 

Tims Was it fix’d, and liv’d the dav fo'' both ' 
lo take tlji’ lou. and set il^idc the* i*alb. 


It gave >01110 i»aiti, but all agreed to say, 
’\ou'rc now absohaxl, and have no other 
wav: 

Tis not expected you should love resign 
For man’s commands, for love’s arc all divine.’ 

When all is quiet and the mind at rest, 

.\1I in the calm of innocence are blest; 

Hut when some scruple mixes with our jov, 
Ue love to give the anxious mind employ. 

In autumn late, when evening suns were 
bright, 

The day was fix’d the lovers to unite; 

Hut one before the eager Captain chose 
To break, with jocund act, his girl’s rej)Osp, 
And, sailor-like, said, ‘ Hear how I intend 
One day, before the day of days, to swiid ! 
•Ml round the quay, ami by the river’s side, 
Shall be a scene of glory for the bride. 

We'll have a H.\ck, and colours will devise 
For every boat, for every man a prize: 

Hut that wliich first returns shall bear away 
The proudest |>endant—U't us name the day.’ 
They imnieil the day, and never mom more 
bright 

Rose on the river, nor so proud a sight: 

Or if too calm appear’d the cloudless skies, 
Fxpericnccxl seamen said the wind would ruse, 
’Fo that full quay from this then vacant place 
Throngwl a vast crowil to see the promised 
Race. 

Mid boats new paintwl, all with streamers fair, 
That fliigg’d or llutter’d in that quiet air— 
The Captain s boat tliat was so gay and trim, 
That nmtle his pride, and seem’d as proud of 
him— 

■ Her, in her beauty, we might all discern, 
Her rigging new, and painted on tlie stem. 
As one who could not in the contest fail, 

‘ Learn of thr Wile Xautilus to sail.’ 

So forth they started at the signal gun, 
And down the river had three leagues to run ; 
This sail d, they then their watery way 
retraci', 

And tlie first landed conquers in the race. 
The crowd await till they no more discern. 
Then jmrting say, ‘ At evening we return.’ 

' 1 could proceed, but you w ill gxiess the fate, 

And but too well my tale anticipate. 

/*. True ! vet procee<i— 

F. Tile lovers had >omo grid 
In this da>’s patting, but the time was brief; 
And the poorgiTl.betwtx'nbissmilesaml vigk>, 
.\'<k tl, ■ Ho \ ou w i>li to gain so pmw a prize? ' 
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■ But that your father wishes,’ he replied, 

‘ I would the honour had been still denied ; 

It makes me gloomy, though I would be gay, 
And oh ! it seems an everlasting day.’ 

So thought the lass, and as she said, farewell! 
Soft sighs arose, and tears unbidden fell. 

The morn was calm, and ev’n till noon the ' 
strong 

Unruffled flood moved quietly along; 

In the dead calm the billows softly fell, 

And mock’d the whistling sea-boy’.s favourite 
spell: 

So rests at noon the reaper, but to rise 
ff’ith mightier force and twofold energies. 
The deep, broad stream moved softlv, all \\a^ 
hush’d, 

U hen oVr the flood the breeze awakening 
brush’d ; 

A sullen sound was heard along the deep, 

The stormy spirit rousing from his sleep; 

The porpoise rolling on the troubled wave, 
Unwieldy tokens of liis pleasure gave; 

Dark, chilling clouds the troubled deep 
deform, ; 

And led by terror downward rush’d the storm. ^ 
As evening came, along the river’s side, ' 
Or on the quay, impatient crowds divide, | 
And then collect; some whispering, as afraid 
Of what they .saw, and more of uhat tluw 
said. 

And yet must speak : how sudden and how 


Let me not dwell on terrors-It is dark. 

And lights are carried to and fro, and hark ! 
There is a cry—* a boat, a boat at hand ! ’ 

\\ liat a still terror is there now on land ! 

■ U hose, whose ? ’ they all enquire, and none 
can understand. 

At length they come—and oh! how then 
rejoice 

A wife and children at that welcome voice ; 
It is not theirs—but what have these to fell ? 

' Where did you leave (he Captain—uere 
they well ? ’ 

Alas ! they know not, they had felt an awe 
In dread of death, and knew not what tliev 
saw. 

Thus they depart.—The (‘vening darker 
grows, 

The lights shake wildly, and a?> wildly blows 
The stormy night-\sind : fear possesses all, 
The harde.st hearts, in this sad interval. 

But hark again to voices loud and lugli! 
Once more (hat ho])e, (hat dread, that agony, 
That panting expectation ! ‘Oh! reveal 
f\ hat must be known, and tliink what pangs 
ue feel! ’ 

In vain they ask ! The men now landed 
sj)eak 

Confused and quick, and to escape them .seek. 
Our female j)arty on a sailor press, 

But nolhing learn that makes tlieir tenoi 
less; 


great 

The danger seem’d, and what might be the 
fate 

Of men so toss'd about in craft so small, 
Lost in the dark, and subject to the squall. 
Then sounds are so appalling in the night, 
And, could we see, how terrible the sight ; 
None knew the evils that they all suspect, 
And Hope at once they covet and reject. 

But wliere the wife, her friend, her daughtei. 
where ? 

Alas ! in grief, in terror, in despair— 

At home, abroad, upon the quay. No rest 
In any place, but where they are not, best. 
Fearful they ask, but dread the sad reply, 
And many a sailor tells the friendly lie— 

‘ There is no danger—that is, we believe, 

And think—and hope ’—but this does not 
deceive, 

Although it soothe.s (hem ; while (hev look 
around, 

Trembling at every sight and every sound. 


. Nothing the man can sliou, or nothing will 
[ confess. 

To some, indet'd, they whisj)er, bringing news 
For them alone, but others they refuse; 

1 And steal away, as if they could not boar 
The griefs they cause, and if they cause must 
! share. 

I They too arc gone! and our unhappy 
I Three, 

Half wild M ith fear, are trembling on the quay. 
They can no case, no peace, no quiet find, 
The .storm is gathering in (he troubled mind ; 
Thoughts after thoughts in wild succession 
ri.se, 

And all uithin is changing like the skie.s. 
Their friends persuade them, ‘ do depart, we 
pray ! ’ 

They will not, must not, cannot go away. 

But chill’d with icy fear, for certain tidings 
Slav. 

And now again there must a boat be seen— 
Men run together ! Tf must sonicthina meHti ' 
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Some figure moves ujKJn the oiisy boiirui 
Where (lows llie lide-Oh! what can he 
have found — 

What lost ? And who is he ?—The Only One 
Of (he lovwl three—theCaplain's younger son. 
Their boat wjis lill'd and sank—He kfjows no 
more, 

But (hat lie only hardly reach'd the .^hore. 
He saw (hem swimminu - for he once w;us 

IHKiV — 

But he w;ls sinking, and he could not hear; 
And then the waves curl'd rouml him, but at 
lengtli, 

He struck uimn the l>oat with dying Ntrength, 
And that preserveil him; when he tuin'tl 
around, 

Nought hut (he dark, wild, billowy llootl was 
found — 


That flood wjls all he saw, that Hood 
sound— 


(he only 


>'ave that, (he angry winil, wi(h ce;iseless roar, 
HiLsh’d (he wild waves upon the rocky shore. 

The Widows dwell together—so wo call 
Tin* younger woman ; widow'd are they all: 


But she, (he poor Elizabeth, it seems 
Not life in her—she lives not, but she dreams; 
fShe looks on I’hilip, and in him can find 
Not much (0 mark in body or in mind— 

He who wiis saved ; and then lier very soul 
Is in that scene!—Her thoughts beyond 
control, 


I'ixd on that night, and bearing her along, 
Amid the waters terrible and strong; 

Till there she sees within the troubled waves 
The botlies sinking in their wat'ry graves, 
When from her lover, yielding up his breath. 
There conies a voice,—' Farewell. Elizabeth !’ 

^et Kesignation in the house is seen, 
.'“'uhdued Alllictiun, I’ietv serene. 

And Hope for ever striving to instil 
The balm for grief—• It is the Heavenly will;' 
And in that will our duly bids us rest, 
l or all that Heaven ordains is gooil, is best ; 
\\ e sin ami sutler—this alone we know, 
Hrief is our portion, is our part below;’ 

But we shall rise, that world of bliss to see, 
Whore sin and sufiering never more shall 
be. 
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I HAVE remembrance of a Boy, whose mind 
W:is weak : he seem’d not for the world 
design’d. 

Seem’d not as one who in (hat world could 
strive. 

And keep his spirihs even and alive— 

A fivling Boy, and happy, though tlie less, 
Funn that fine feeling, form’d for happiness. 
His imither left him to his favourite wavs, 
And what he made his plea.sure brought him 
praise. 


Homantic, tender, visionary, milil, 
AiKdionate, rellecting when a child, 

W’itli fear instinctive he from harshness fl 
And gentle tears for all who sutTer’d shed 
Tales of misfortune touch’d his genen 
heart. 


Of maidens left, and lovers forced to part 
In spiteof all that weak indulgeiicewroug 
ThaMove lUTinitteil, or lliat tlattery taug 
In spite of teachers who no fault would tii 
Tlie Boy was neither sel(i>li nor unkind. 


Justice and truth liis honest heart apiirovwl, 
And all things lovely he admirtnl and lovisi. 
Arabian Nights, and Persian Tales, he read, 
.Wul his pure mind witli brilliant wonders fe<l. 
The long Romances, wild Adventures tired 
His stirring thoughts: he felt like Boy 
inspired. 

The cruel fight, the constant love, the art 

Of vile magicians, thrill'd his inmost heart: 

An early Quixote, dreaming dreadful sights 

I Of warring dragons, and victorious knights : 

3 a i some beauteous Princes.s 
shone, 

The pride of (hou.sands, and tlie prize of one. 
Not yet he read, nor reading, would ap* 
prove, 

The Novel's hero, or its ladies’ love. 

He would Sopliia for a wanton take, 

Jones for a wicktxl, nay a vulgar rake. 

He would no time on Smollett’s pivge bestow; 
>uch men he knew not, would disdain to 
1 know : 

And if lie read, he travell'd slowly on, 

I re;ut\l hy the tame and faultless Grandtson. 
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He in that lieiu's deeds could not delight— 

‘ He loved two ladies, and he would not fight.’ 
The minor works of this prolific kind 
Presented beings he could never find ; 

Beings, he thought, that no man should 
describe, 

A vile, intriguing, lying, perjured tribe, 

ith impious habits, and dishonest views; 
The men he knew, had souls they feared to 
lose; 

These had no views that could their sins 
control. 

With them nor fears nor hopes disturb’d the 
soul. 

To dear Romance with fresli delight he 
turn’d. 

And vicious men, like recreant eoward.s, 
spurn’d. 

The Scripture Stories he with reverence 
read. 

And duly took his Bible to his bed. 

Yet Joshua, Samson, David, were a race 
Ho dared not with his favourite heroes place. 
Young as he wiis, the difference well he 
knew , 

Between the Truth, and what we fancy true. 
He was with these entranced, of those afraid, 
With Guy he triumph’d, but with David 
pray’d. 

II 

P. Such was the Bo}*, and what the man 
would be, 

I might conjecture, but could not foresee. 

F. He has his trials met, his troubles seen, 
And now deluded, now deserted, been. 

His easy nature has been oft assail’d 
By grief assumed, scorn hid, and flattery 
veil’d. 

P. But has he, safe and cautious, shunn’d 
the snares 

That life presents ?—I ask not of its cares. 

F. Your gentle Boy a course of life began, 
That made him what he is, the gentle-man, 
A man of business. He in courts presides 
Among their Worships, whom his judgment 
guides. 

He in the Temple studied, and came down 
A very lawyer, though without a gown ; 

Still he is kind, but prudent, steady, just. 
And takes but little that he liears on trust; 
He has no visions now, no boyish plans; 

All his designs and prospects are the man’s, 


The man of sound discretion— 

P. How so made ? 
What could his mind to change like this 
persuade— 

U'hat first awaken’d our romantic friend— 
For such he is— 

F. If you would know, attend. 
In those gay years, when boys their man¬ 
hood prove, 

Because they talk of girls, and dream of love. 
In William’s way there came a maiden fair, 
U’ith soft, meek look, and sweet retiring air; 
U'ith just the rosy tint upon her cheek, 
Witli sparkling eye, and tongue unused to 
speak ; 

U ith manner decent, quiet, cliaste, that one, 
•Modest himself, might love to lock upon. 

As William look’d; and thus the gentle 
Squire 

Began the Nymph, albeit poor, t’ admire. 
She was,to wif,tlie gardeners niece; her place 
Gave to her care the Lady’s silks and lace; 
With other duties of an easy kind. 

And left her time, as nmch she felt inclined, 
T’ adorn her graceful form, and fill her 
craving mind ; 

Xay, left her leisure to einploy some hours 
Of the long day among her uncle’s flowers— 
Myrtle and rose, of which she took the care. 
And was as sweet as pinks and lilies arc. 
.Such was the damsel whom our Youth 
beheld 

M’ith passion unencouraged, unrepell’d ; 

For how encourage what was not in view ? 
Or how repel what strove not to pursue ? 
M'hat books inspired, or glowing fancy 
wrought, 

What dreams suggested, or reflection taught, 
MTiate’er of love was to the mind convey’d, 
M'as all directed to his darling maid. 

He saw his damsel with a lover’s eyes, 

As pliant fancy wove the fair disguise ; 

A Quixote he, who in his nymph could trace 
The high-born beauty, changed and—out of 
place. 

That William loved, mamma, with easy smile. 
Would jesting say ; but love might grow the 
while; 

The damsel’s self, with unassuming pride, 
With love so led by fear was gratified. 

What cause for censure ? Could a man 
reprove 

A child for fondness, or miscall it love ? 
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''"I \\ illiam’-s M'lf; }et Ufll miornj d was be, 
That love it was, and endless love would be. 
Montli after niontfi the sweet delusion brwl 
\\ dd feverish hopes, that nourish’d, and then 
(ie<l. 

Like Fanny’s sweetest llower, and that was 
lost 

In one cold hour, by one harsh mornint' frost. 
In some soft oveninijs, mid the ^'arden’s 
bloom, 

Would William wait, till Fanny chanced to 
come ; 

And Fanny came, by chance it may be ; still, 
There was a gentle bias of the will, 

■“'Uch as the soundest minds may act upon. 
When motives of superior kind arc gone. 
Ttierc then they met. and Master William’s 
look 

Was the less iMiiid, for he held a book : 

And \Oien the sweetness of the evening hours. 

riic fresh soft air, the beauty of the llowers] 

I'ho night-bird s note, the getdly falling dew’ 

W ('re all discuss d, and silence woidd oiisue, 

riiere \sere soim? lovely lAnes—if she could 

stav— 

% 

And I'aiiny rises not to g() away. 


' ' oung Paris w;is the shepherd’s pride. 

As well file fair .Enone knew ; 

They sat the mountain stream beside, 

.\nd 0 er the bank a poplar gri'w. 

' I'pon its bark this verse he traced,— 
Ih'ar witni'ss to tin* vow I mak*'; 

lh()u, Xanthns, to thy source shall haste, 
L’ei' I my mafehloss maid forsake. 

' No prime or peasant lad am I. 

Nor crown nor crook to me helong, 

but I will love thee till I die, 

.\nd die before I do thee wrong. 

‘ Hack to Illy source now, Xanthns, run, 
Laris is noiv a prince of Troy ; 

Ho leaves the Fair his Mattery won, 

Himself and counlrv to destrov.' 

’ He seizes on a .sovereign's wife, 

Ilje pride of Greece, and with her Mies; 

He causes thus a ten years’ strife, 

And with his dying parent dies. 

■ Oh ! tliink me not this Shepherd’s Uoy. 

Wlio from the .Nlaid lie loves would r\m : 
t)l»! tliink me not a Prince of Troy, 

Hy whom such treacherous deerl> are done. 


The Lines were read, and many an idle word 
Pronounced with emphasis, and underscored, 
I As if the writer had resolved that all 
. His nouns and verbs should be einjihatical. 
But what they were the damsel little thought, 
The sense i-scapisi her, hut the voice she 
cauglit; 

Soft, lender, trembling, and the gijisv Ml 
.Vs if by listening slie unfairly dealt 
: Per she. if not mamma, had rightly gne.ss'd, 
; lhat U illimn s bosom was no seat of rest. 
But Love's young hope must die.—There 
wjus a day, 

U hen nature smiled, and all around was gay ; 
The Boy o’ertook the damsel us .she went ’ 
The vilhige road—unknown was her intent • 
He, hapj>y liour, when lock’d in Fanny's armi 
Walk’d on enamour’d, every look a charm; ’ 
Vet her soft lookswere hut her heart'sdi^guise, 
1 here w as no answ ermg love in P'anny’s eves i 
But, or by prudence or bv pity movt'd, ' 

Hhe thought it time hi.s folly was reproved ; 

Then took her nieasuri's, not perchaiuv 
without 

5|ome conscious pride in what she was about. 

Aloiig the brook, with gentle pace they go, 
The Youth unconscious of fh’ impending 
woe; 

And oft he urged tlie absent Maid to talk, 

.\s she was wont in manv a former walk ; 

' And still she slowly walk’d In'side the brook 
Or look’d around-for wlial could Fannv look 
l>ometlung tli(‘re imiNt he! What, did not 
ajipear ; 

But William's eye hvtray’d the anxiou> fear; 
I he cauM' unseen !- 

"lio, with giant-stride, 
BmmdMi’er the brook, and is at Farmv'sside '' 
Who takes her arm? and oli! what villain 
dares 

I'o pre-ss tho.^e lips? Not even her li|vs he 
Npare.s! 

Nay, slie her>clf. the Fanny, the divine, 

Lip to his lip can wiekinllv incline I 
The lail. minervwl by liorwr, with an air 
Of wonder ipiits her arm and looks despair; 

; Nor will iwoceeil. Oh no ! he must relurn| 
1 hough his drown’d sight cannot the path 
discern. 

‘ t'ome, MiLster William ! come, Sir, let 
us on. 

W hat can you feat ? You're not afraid of 
Jolin ? ’ 
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‘ What aLlii our youngster ? ’ quoth the 
burly swain, 

Six feet in height—but he inquires m vain. 
William, in deep resentment scans the frame 
Of the fond giant, and abhors his name; 
Thinks him a demon of th’ infernal brood, 
And longs to shed his most pernicious blood. 

Again the monster spake in thoughtless joy, ^ 
‘ We shall be married soon, my pretty Boy ! 
And dwell inMadam’s cottage, where you’ll see 
The strawberry-beds, and cherries on the 
tree.’ 

Back to his home in silent scorn return’d i 
Th’ indignant Boy, and all endearnient 
spum’d. 


Fanny perforce ui(h Ma.sier lakes her way, 
But finds him to th’ o'erwhehning grief a 
I>rey, 

Wrapt in resentful silence, till he came 
Where he might vent bis woes, and hide his 
shame. 

Fierce was his strife, but with success he 
strove, 

And freed his troubled breast from fruitless 
love; 

Or what of love his reason fail’d to cool 
Was lost and perish’d in a public school,— 
Those seats and sources both of good and ill, 
By what they cure in Boys, and what they 
kill. 


TALE XX. 
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Thus to his Friend an angry Father spoke— 
‘ Nay, do not think that I the Will revoke. 
My cruel Son in every way I’ve tried, 

And every vice have found in him but pride ; 
For he, of pride possess’d, would meaner vices 
hide. 

Money he wastes, I will not say he spends; 
He neither makes the poor nor rich his friends— 
To those he nothing gives, to these he never 
lends. 

‘ ’Tis for himself each legal pale he breaks; 
He joins the miser’s spirit to the rake’s : 
Like the worst Roman in the worst of times, 
He can be guilty of conflicting crimes ; 
Greedy of others’ wealth, unknown the use, 
And of his own contemptuously profuse. 

‘ To such a mind shall I my wealth confide, 
That you to nobler, worthier ends, may guide ? 
No! let my Will my scorn of vice express, 
And let him learn repentance from distress.’ 
So said the Father; and the Friend, who 
spurn’d 

Wealth ill-acquired,his sober speech return’d— 
‘ The youth is faulty, but his faults are 
weigh’d 

With a strong bias, and by wrath repaid; 
Pleasure deludes him, not the vain design 
Of making vices unallied combine. 

He wastes your wealth, for he is yet a 
boy ; 

He covets more, for be would more enjoy. 


THE WILL 

For, my good friend, believe me, very few. 
At once are prodigals and misers too— 

The spendthrift vice engrafted on the Jew. 
Leave me one thousand pounds ; for I confess 
I have my wants, and will not tax you less. 
But your estate let this young man enjoy; 
If be reforms you’ve sav^ a grateful boy, 

If not, a father’s cares and troubles cease, 
You’ve done your duty, and may rest in 
peace.’ 

The Will in band, the Father mu.sing stood, 
Then gravely answered, ‘ Your advice is good; 
Yet take the paper, and in safety keep; 
i I’ll make another Will before I sleep ; 

But if I bear of some atrocious deed. 

That deed I’ll bum, and yours will then 
succeed. 

Two thousand I bequeath you. No reproof! 
And there are small bequests—lie’ll have 
enough; 

For if he wastes, he would with all be poor, 
And if he wastes not, he will need no more.’ 
The Friends then parted : this the Will 
possess’d, 

And that another made—Jo things had rest. 
George, who was conscious that his Father 
grew 

Sick and infirnr, engaged in nothing new; 
No letters came from injured man or maid. 
No bills from wearied duns, that must be paid, 
No fierce reproaches from deserted fair, 
Mixed with wild tenderness of desperate 
prayer; 
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There *s none w ith me, I swear it—now, deny 
This if you can ! ’— 

‘That, surely, cannot I; 
Nay, I believe you, and, as no such deed 
Is found with you, this surely will succeed ! ’— 

He said, and from his pocket slowly drew 
Of the first testament a copy true. 

And held it spread abroad, that he might see 
it too. 

‘ Head, and be sure; your parent’s pleasure 
see— 

Then leave this mansion and these lands to 
me.’ 

He said, and terror seized the guilty youth; 
He saw his misery, meanness, and the truth ; 
t ould not before his stern accuser stand, 

Vet could not quit that hall, that nark, that 
land ; 

Hut when surprise had pass’d away, his grief 
Hegan to think in law to find relief. 

‘ While courts are open, why should 
Idesjiair? 

Juries will feel for an abandon’d heir: 

I will resist,’ he said, impell’d by pride;— 

‘I must submit,’ recurring fear replied. 

As wheels the vane when winds around it play, 
So his strong piissioms turn’d him even- 
way ; 

Hut grow ing terrorsseized tli’ unhappy youth: 
He knew the Man, and more, lie knew—the 
Truth. 

When, stung by all he fear'd, and all he felt, 
He sought for mercy, and in (error knelt. 

Grieved, but indignant,—* Let me not 
despise 

Illy father s son,’ rej)lie<I the Friend : ‘ arise ! 
To my fix’d jiurpose your attention lend, 

.Viid know, your fate will on yourself depend. 

Thou slmlt not want, young man ! nor yet 
abound, 

And time shall try thee, if thy heart be sound ; 
Iliou shall be watch’d till thou hast learn'd 
to know 

Th’ All-seeing Watcher of the world below, 
And worlds above, and thoughts within; 
from Whom 

Must be thy certain, just, and final doom. 
Thy doors all closely barr’d, (hy windows 
blind. 

Before all silent, silent all behind— 

Thy hand was stretch’d to do whate’er thy 
soul 

In secret would—no mortal could control. 


Oh, fool! to think that thou (hy act could’st 
keep 

From that All-piercing Eye, which cannot 
sleep ! 

‘ Go to thy trial! and may 1 with thee, 

A fellow-sinner, who tc mercy flee— 

That mercy find, as justly I dispense 
Between thy frailty and thy penitence. 

‘ Go to thy trial I and be wise in time, 
And know that no man can conceal a crijue. 
God and liis Conscience witness all that’s done, 
And these he cannot cheat, he cannot shun. 

\Mia(, then, could fortune, what could safety 
give, 

If He with these at enmity must live ? 

* Go !’—and the young man from his 
l^resence went, 

Confused, uncertain of his own intent— 

To sin, if prideprevail’d; if soften'd, torepent. 

11 

/. LnESyet the hriend of that unlia])pv 
Boy, 

Who could the Will that made him rich 
destroy, 

And made him j)Oor ? And what the after- 
plan, 

For one so selfish, of that stern, good man ? 
1". ‘dioosc,’ .said this Friend, ' th^- wav 
in life, and I 

Will means to aid thee in Ihy vork sujiply.’ 
He will the army, thought this guardian, 
choose. 

And there the sense of his dishonour lose. 
Humbly he answer’ll,—- With your kind 
I consent, 

j Of your estate I would a portion rent, 

I And farm with care-‘ 

* Alas ! the wretched fruit 
Of evil habit 1 he avHI hunt and shoot.’ 

So judged (he Friend, but soon j)erceived 
a change. 

To him important, and to all men strange. 
Industrious, temperate, Mith the sun he rose, 
And of his lime gave little to rej)Ose: 

Nor to the labour only bent his will, 

But sought experience, and improved with 
skill; 

U'ilh cautiou.s prudence placed his gains to 
use, 

Inquiring always, ‘ What will this i)roduce ? ’ 
The Friend, not long .susjucious, nou- began 
To think more kindly of the alter’d man— 
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Li Ins opinion altorVl, but, in trutli, 

The samp the spirit that still ruled the youth : 
That dwelt witliin, where other demons dwell, 
Avarice iinsated, and insatiable. 

But this Wright saw not: he was more 
ipelined 

To trace the way of a repenting mind ; 

And he was now by strong disease assail’d, 

J hat quickly o’er the vital powers prevail’d : 
.\n(l now the son had all, was rich beyond 
His fondest hope, and he, indei*d, was 
fond. 

His life’s great care h;us been his zeal to 
prove. 

And time to dotage has increased his love. 

A Miser now, the one strong passion guides 
Ihc heart and soul: tliere’s not a love be¬ 
sides. 

U here’er he come.s, he sees in every face 
.A look that tells him of his omti disgrace. 
Men’s features vary, but the mildest show 
‘ It is a talc of infamy we know.* 


Some with contempt the wealthy miser view, 
Some with disgust, yet mix’d with pity too ; 
A part the looks of wrath and hatred wear, 
j And some, kss happy, lo.se their scorn in fear. 
Meanwhile, devoid of kindness, comfort, 
friends, 

On his possessions solely he depends. 

Vet is he wretched ; for his fate decrees 
That his own feelings should deny him ease. 
W ilh talents gifte<l, he himself reproves. 

And can but scorn the vile pursuit he loves ; 
He can but feel that there abides within 
The secret shame, the unrepentwl sin, 

And the strong sense, that bids him to confess 
He has not found the way to happiness. 

But ’tis the way where he has travell’d 
long,—. 

I And turn he will not, though he feels it wrong; 
I Like a sad traveller, who, at closing day, 
Finds he has wander’d widely from his way. 
Vet wanders on, nor will new paths explore, 
Till the night falls, and he can walk no nmre. 
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/. I LEFT a frugal Merchant, who begj 
Larly to thrive, and grew a wealthy man ; 
Ketired from business with a favourite Nice 
He lived in plenty, or if not-in i>eace. 
Iheir .small affairs, conforming to his will. 
The maiden manag^tl with superior skill. ’ 
lie had a Nephew loo, a brother’s child,- 
But .Ianie.s olTen(h*d, for the lad was wild: 
And Fatty’.s tender .soul was vex’d to hear 
• A our (’ousiii Jame.s will rot in gaol, my deal 
•And now, I charge you, by no kind of gift 
Show him that folly may be help’d by thrift 
Ibis I ally lieard, but in her generous min 
1 rccept so harsh could no adini.ssion tind. 

Her cousin James, too .sure in prison laid 
With strong petitions jdied the gentle maid 
That she Mould humbly on their I’nele prej 
His deep rejientance, and bis .sore distress ; 
How that he mourn’d in durance, night aii 
day, 

And which removed, he would for ever i>ra> 

• Nought will I give, his worthless life t 
.save,’ 

The Ttncle saiti ; „nd nought in fact he gave 


But the kind maiden from her pittance took 

•Ul that she could, and gavewith pitying look; 

For soft compassion in her bosom reign’d. 

And her heart melted when the Vouth com¬ 
plain'd. 

Of his complaints the I'nele loved to hear, 

.As Fatty told them, shedding many a tear: 

While he would wonder how (he girl could 
pray 

I'or a young rake, to place him in her wav. 

Or once admit him in his I’nele’s ^dew j 

‘ But the.se,’ said he, * arc things that, women 
do.’ 

Thus were the Cousins, young, unguarded, 
fond. 

Bound in (rue friendship—so thev named the 
bond— 

Nor call d it love—and James resolved, Mhen 
free, 

A most eorriH't and frugal man to be. 

He sought her prayers, but m»t for beavenlv 
aid : 

‘ Fray to my Vncle,’ and slie kindly pray’d_ 

‘James will be careful,' said the Niece: 
‘ and I 

Will be as careful,’ was the stern reply. 
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Thus he resisted, and 1 know not how 
He could be soften’d—Is he kinder now ? 
Hard was his heart; but yet a heart of steel 
May melt in dying, and dissolving feel. 

ir 

I F. \\ H.\T were his feelings I cannot explain, 
His actions only on my mind remain. 

He never married, that indeed we know. 

But childless was not, as his foes could show.— 
Perhaps his friends—for friends, as well as foes, 
U'ill the infirmities of man disclose. 

I When young, our Merchant, though of sober 
fame, 

I Had a rude pa.ssion that he could not tame ; 
And, not to dM-ell upon the passion’s strife, 
He had a Son, who never had a wife; 

The father paid just what the law required. 
Nor saw the infant, nor to see desired. 

That infant, thriving on the parish fare, 
Without a parent’s love, consent, or care. 
Became a sailor, and sustain’d his part 
So like a man, it touch’d his father’s heart 
He for protection gave the ready pay. 

And placed the .seaman in preferment’s way ; 
Who doubted not, with sanguine heart, to 
rise. 

And bring home riches, gain’d from many 
a prize. 

' But Jack—for so we call'd him—Jack once 
more. 

And never after, touch’d his native shore: 
Nor was it known if he in battle fell, 

I Or sickening died—we sought, but none could 
tell. 

The father sigh’d—as some report, he wej)t; 
i And then his sorrow with the Sailor slept ; 
Then age came on ; be found his spirits droop, 
And his kind Niece remain’d the onlj* hope. 

, Premising this, our story then proceeds— 
Our gentle Patty for her Cousin pleads; 

And now her Uncle, to his room confined, 

was soften’d and was kind. 
James, whom the law had from his prison sent. 
With much contrition to his Uncle went, 
And, humbly kneeling, said, ‘ Forgive me, 
I repent.’ 

Reproach, of course, his humbled spirit bore ; 
He knew for pardon anger opes the door; 
The man Mhom we with too much warmth 
reprove. 

Has the best chance our softening hearts to 
move; 


And this he had—‘ U’hy, Patty, love! it 
seems,’ 

Said the old man, ‘there’s something good 
in James: 

I must forgive; but you, my child, are yet, 
My stay and prop ; I cannot this forget. 
Still, my dear Niece, as a reforming man, 

I mean (o aid your Cousin, if I can.’ 

Then Patty smiled, for James and she had 
now 

Time for their loves, and pledged the constant 
vow. 

James the fair way to favouring thoughts 
di.scem’d— 

He learn’d the news, and told of all he learn’d ; 
Read ail tlje papers in an easy style, 

And knew tlie bits would raise his Uncle’s 
smile; 

Then would refrain, to hear the good man say, 

‘ "Vou did not come as usual yesterday : 

I must not take you from your duties, lad. 
But of your daily visits should be glad ! ’ 
Patty was certain that their Uncle now 
Would their affection all it ask’d allow; 

She was convinced her lover now would find 
The past forgotten and old Uncle kind. 

‘ It matters not,’ she added, ‘ who receive.s 
The larger portion ; what to one he leaves 
Wo both inherit! let us nothing hide, 

Dear James, from him in whom we both 
confide.’ 

‘ Not for your life ! ’ quoth James. ‘ Let 
Uncle choose 

Our ways for us—or we the way shall lose. 

For know you, Cousin, all these miser men-' 

‘ Nay, my dear James ! ’— 

‘ Our worthy Uncle, then. 
And all like Uncle like—to be obey’d 
By their dependants, who must seem afraid 
Of their own will:—If we to wed incline, 
You’ll quickly hear him peevi.shly repine, 
Object, dispute, and sundry reasons give, 

To prove we ne’er could find the means to 
live; 

.4nd then, due credit for his speech to gain, 
He’ll leave us poor—lest wealth should prove 
it vain. 

Let him propose the measure, and then we 
May for his pleasure to his plan agree. 

I, when at last assenting, shall be still 
But giving way to a kind Uncle’s will; 

Then will he deem it just, amends to make 
To one who ventures all things for his sake; 
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So, sliouM you deign lo take this worthless 
iiand, 

He sure, dear Patty, ’tis at his command.’ 

lUil Patty questioned—' Is it, let me ask, 
The uill of (iod (hat we should wear a mask ? ’ 
This startled .lames : lie lifted up his eyes. 
And said witli some contempt, besides sur¬ 
prise, 

' Patty, my love ! the will of God, 'tis plain. 
Is that we live by what we can obtain ; 

Shall we a weak and foolish man offend. 

And when our trial is so near an end ? ’ 

This hurt the maiden, and she said, ‘ 'Tis 
well ! 

I nask’d I will not of your purpose tell, 

Put will not lie.’— 

‘Lie! Patty, no, indeed, 

'i our downright lying never will suceei'd ! 

A better way our i>rudence may devise, 
Than such unprofitable things as lies. 

Vet, a dependant, if he would not starve, 
Tlie way through life must willi discretion 
carve, 

And, though a lie he may with pride disdain, 
lie must not every useless truth maintain. 

If one re.snect lo these fond men would show, 
Conceal the facts that give them pain to know; 
While all that pleases mav be placiHl in view. 
And if it be not. (1m*v will think it true.’ 

The humble Patty dropp’d a silent tear, 
And said, ‘ Indeed, ’tis best to be sincere.’ 
lames answer’d not—there could be no reply 
lo what he would not grant, norcouhl deny : 
Put from that time he in the maiden saw 
W hat he condemn’d ; yet James was kept in 
awe; 

lie felt her virtue, but wa*s sore afraid 
I'or the frank blunders of the virtuous maid. 

Meantime he daily to his fnele read 
1 ho new,-., and to his favourite subjects hnl : 
If closely pre>s’d, bo sometimes staid to dine, 
I'-at of one di.sh, and drank one glass of wine ; 
I’or James was crafty grown, and fell his way 
To favour, step by slej>, and <lay liy day ; 

He talk’il of business, till (he I’ncle prized 
'i’he lad’s opittion, whom he once despiseil. 
And, glad to see liitn thus his faults survive, 
'This Boy,’ quoth he, 'will kwp our name 
alive. 

Women are weak, and Patty, lliough the host 
Of her weak sex. is woman like the rest: 

An idle husband will her money spend. 

And hring my hard-eani’d savings to an end ' 


Far a.s he dartnl, his Nephew this way led, 
And told liis tales of lasses raslilv wed. 

Told them as matters that he heard,—' IIo 
knew 

Not where,’ he said : ‘ they might he false, 
or true; 

One must confess tliat girls are apt to dote 
I On the bright scarlet of a coxcomb’s coat ; 
And that with ease a woman (hoy beguile 
, With a fool’s flattery, or a rascal’s smile: 

Hut then,’ he added, fearing to displease, 
'Our Patty never saw such men as these.' 
‘True! hut she may—some scoundrel may 
command 

The girl’s w hole store, if he can gain her liand : 
Her very goodness will itself deceive. 

And her weak virtue help her to believe; 

^ Yet .she is kind ; and, Nejihew ! go, and 

i 

\ 1 need her now—You’ll come anotlier day.’ 

In such discourses, while the maiden went 
I About her liou.sehold.manyan Imur was spent, 
Till James was sure that when his I’ncle died, 
He should at least the property divide: 

Nor long had he to wait—the fact was quicklv 
tried. 

The I’m-le now to his la>t IkhI conline<), 

To James and Patty his alTairs resign'd ; 
The doctor took his final lee in hand, 

The man of law received his last command ; 
The silent priest sat watching in his chair, 

If he might wake the dying man to jwayer,— 
When the last groan was lieard ; then all was 
still, 

And James indnlgtxl his musings—on the Will. 

This in due time was read, and Patty saw 
Her own dear Cousin made tlie lieir-by-law. 
Something indeed was licrs, l)ut yet she fell 
As if liiT I’ncle had not kindly dealt ; 

I .And but that James was one whom she could 
trust. 

She would have tlioiighi it cruel ami unjust, 
Lv’n as it wjvs, it gave her some surprise, 
And tears unhidden started in her eyes; 

A el she confess’d it was the same to her, 

And it was likely men would men prefer. 
Lotli W'jis the Niece to tliink lier Vnole wrong ; 
And other thouglit.s engagwl her—' Is it long 
! That custom bids us tarry ere we wed, 

When a kind I’ncle is so lately dead ? 

At any rale,’ Die maiden judged, ‘ 'tis he 
That first will speak—it does not rest with 
me.’ 
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James to the Will liis every thought con¬ 
fined, 

And found some parts that vex’d his sober 
mind. 

He.gettingmuch, to angry thoughts gave way, 
For the poor pittance that he had to pay,’ 
Witli Patty’s larger claim. Save the.se alone, 
The weeping heir beheld the whole his own ; 
Yet something painful in his mind would 
dwell,— 

‘ It was not likely, but was possible: ’— 
No—Fortune lately was to James so kind. 
He was determined not to think her blind : 
‘ She saw his merit, and would never throw 
His prospects down by such malicious blow.’ 
Patty, meanwhile, had quite enough be¬ 
tray’d 

Of her own mind to make her James afraid 
Of one so simply pure : his hardening heart 
Inclined to anger—he resolved to part: 

Why marry Patty ?—if he look’d around, 
More advantageous matches might be found ; 
Hut though he might a richer wife command, 
He first must break her hold upon his hand. 

She with a spinster-friend retired awhile, 

‘ Not long,’ she said, and said it with a smile. 
Not so had James determined He essay’d 
To move su.spicion in the gentle maid. 

Words not succeeding, he design’d to pass 
The spinster’s window uith some forward lass. 
If in her heart so pure no pang was known, 
At least he might affect it in his own. 

There was a brother of her friend, and he, 
Tliough poor and rude, might serve for 
jealousy. 

If all should fail, he, tliough of schemes bereft, 
Might leave her yet!—They fail’d, and she 
was left. 

Poor Patty bore it with a woman’s mind, 
.yul with an angel’s, sorrowing and resign’d. 
Lre this in secret long she wept and pray’d, 
Long trietl to think her lover but delay’d 
Tlie union, once his hope, his prayer, his 
pride;— 

She could in James as in herself confide: 

Was he not bound by all that man can bind, 
In love, in honour, to be just and kind ? 
Large was his debt, and when their debts are 
large. 

The ungrateful cancel what the just discharge; 
Nor payment only in their pride refuse, 

Rut first they wrong their friend, and then 
accuse. 


Thus Patty finds her bosom’s claims denied, 
Her love insulted, and her right defied. 

She urged it not; her claim the maid with¬ 
drew. 

For maiden pride would not the wretch pursue: 
She sigh’d to find him false, herself so good 
and true. 

Now all his fears, at least the present, still,— 
He talk’d, good man! about his uncle’s will,— 
‘ All unexpected,’ he declared,—* surprised 
Was he—and bis good uncle ill-advised : 

He no such luck had look’d for, he was 
sure, 

Nor such de.served,’ he said, u ith look demure; 
He did not merit sucli exceeding love, 

But his, he meant, so help him God, to prove.’ 
And he has proved it ! all his cares and 
schemes 

Have proved the exceeding love James bears 
to James. 

But to proceed,—for we have yet the facts 
That show how Justice looks on wicked acts ; 
For, though not always, she at times appears— 
To wake in man her salutary fears. 

Janies, restless grown—for no such mind 
can rest— 

Would build a house, that should Ins wealth 
attest; 

In fact, he saw, in many a clouded face, 

A certain token of his own disgrace; 

And wish’d to overawe the murmurs of tiie 
place. 

The finish’d building show’d the master’s 
wealtli. 

And noisy workmen drank his Honour’.s 
health— 

‘ Ilis and his heirs ’—and at the thoughtless 
word 

A strange commotion in his bosom stirr’d. 

! • Heirs I said the idiots ? ’—and again that 
[ clause 

; In the strange Will corrected their applause. 

J Prophetic fears ! for now reports arose 
That spoil’d ‘ his Honour’s ’ comforts and 
repose. 

j A stout young Sailor, though in battle maim’d, 

I Arrived in port, and his possessions claim’d. 

' The Will he read : he .stated his demand, 

And his attorney grasp’d at house and land. 
The Will provided—‘ If my son survive, 

He shall inherit; ’ and lo ! Jack’s alive ! 

Yes ! he was that lost lad, preserved by fate, 
.\nd now was bent on finding his estate. 
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l{|jt I'l.uru like (Ijis the angry James denied, 
And (0 the h\\ the sturdy heir applied. 
.I.imes did what, men wlien placed like him 
would do— 

Avow d his riglit, and fee'd his lawyer too : 
The Will, indeed, provid«Hi for a son ; 

Ihit was this Sailor youth the very one? 

Hre Jack’s strong proofs in all their strength 

were shown, 

To gain a [lart James used a milder tone; 

Ihit the instructwl tar would reign alone.’ 

At hist he reign’d : to .lames a large herjuest | 
Was frankly dealt ; tlie Seaman had tin* ' 
rest — 

Save a like portion to the gentle Niece, 

W ho lived in comfort, and regain’d her peace. 
In her neat room her talent she employ’d, 
^ylthm()re true peace than ever James enjoy’d. 

llie young, the ag«‘d, in her praise iigreinl_ 

Meek iti her manner, bounteous in lier dewl ; 
The very children their respect avow'd : 

• ‘Twas the good lady,’ they were told, and 
bow’d. 

The merry Seaman much the maid ap. 
prov’d,— 

^o^ that alone—he like a seaman lovtnl; 
boved iis a man who did not much complain, 
I>(*\ed lik(* a sailor, not a sighing swain ; 

Had heard of wooing maid.s, but knew’not 
how— 

‘ Liiss, if you love me, prithee tell me now,’ 
^\a.s his addre.ss—but this w;is nothing cohl_ 

‘ Tell if you love me; ’ and she smiliHl and 
told. 

He bought her presents, such as .sailors 
buy, 

(Jlittering like gold, to ple.ise a maiden’s eye, 
All silk, and silver, fringe and linory : 

These she accepted in respivt to him. 

And thought but little of the mksing limb. 

Of this be told her, for he lovixl to tell 
A warlike tale, and judginl ho told it well 

‘ ^’ou mark me, love! the Trench were two 
to one, 

-Vnil so, you see, they were ikshaiiKHl to run ; 


We fought an hour; and then there came 
the shot 

That struck me here—a man must take his 
lot ;— 

\ minute after, and the Frenchman struck : 
One minute sooner had been belter luck 
Hut if you can a crippUnl cousin like, 

\ou ne’er shall see him for a trifle strike.' 

Tatty, whivse gentle heart wiis not so nice 
As to rejK'f the thought of loving twice. 
Judged her new {'ou>iti was by nature kind, 
With no suspicions in his honest mind, 

Such as our virtuous ladiw now and then 
Hnd strongly floating in the minds of men. 
So they were married, ami the hisses vow’d 
Ihat I'atty's luck would make an angel 
proud : 

‘ Not hut that time would come when she 
must prove 

That men are men, no matter liow tliev 
love: ■— 

Ami she h;vs prov'd it ; for she (imis her man 
As kind and true as when their loves began. 

James is unhappy ; not that he is poo'r. 
Hut, having much, because he lias no more; 
Hecause a rival’s pleasure gives him pain • 
Hivause his vices work'd their way in vain; 
And, more than these, because he sees the 
smile 

Of a wrong'd woman pitying man so vile. 

He sought an oOice, serve's in the excise, 
And every wish, hut that for wealth, denies; 

Uealth is the world to him, and he is worldly 
wise. 

Hut disappointment in his face appears; 

1 are ami vexation, sad regret am) fears’ 
Have fix'd on him their fangs, and done the 
work of years. 

\ i'i grows he we'allhy in a strange elogrev 
And neighbours womler how the fact can he • 
He lives aUmo, contracts a sordid air, 

•Miel see-s with sulK'ii grief the clu'erfiil i>air ; 

, beeLs a ke'en jiang. as he beholds the eloor 
|\Mu're peace abide-s and multers,-* 7 


poor. 
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P. What I have ask’d are questions that 
relate 

To those once known, that I might learn their 
fate. 

But there was One, whom though I scarcely 
knew, 

Mucli do I whh to learn his fortunes too 
Yet what expect ?—He was a rich man’s Heir, 
His conduct doubtful, but his prospects fair • 
Thoughtless and brave, extravagant and gay’ 
W ild as the wind, and open as the day • ’ 

Ilis freaks and follies were a thousand times 
Brought full in view; I heard not of his 
crimes. 

Like our Prince Hal, his company he chose 
Among the lawless, of restraint the foes • 

But though to their poor pleasures he could 

StOOJ), 

He was not, rumour said, their victim-dupe. 

His mother’s Sister was a maiden prim 
Pious and poor, and much in debt to him! 
This she repaid with volumes of reproof 
And sage advice, till he would cry ‘ Enough ! ’ 
JIks father’s Brother no such hints allow’d * 
Peevish and rich, and insolent and j»roud ’ 

Of stern, strong spirit: Him the Youth with¬ 
stood. 

At length, ‘ Presume not (said he) on our 
blood ; 

Treat with politeness him whom you advise 
Nor t unb u,,, your doting prophecies - ’ 
And fame has told of many an angry word 

When anger tlii.s, and that contempt had 
stirr’d. * 

‘ Boy ! thou wilt beg thy bread, I plainly 
see.— 

‘ Upbraid not, Uncle! till I beg of thee.’ 

‘Oh! thou wilt run to ruin and disgrace.’— 

W hat! and so kind an Uncle in the place ? ’ 
Nay, for I hold thee stranger to my blood.’ 
Then must I treat thee as a stranger would • 
For if you throw the tie of blood aside, 
ou must the roughness of your speech abide ’ 
‘What! to your father’s Brotherdo yougive 
A c hallenge?—Mercy! in what times we live! ’ 
Now, I confess, the youth who could supply 
Thus that poor Spinster, and could thus defy 


This wealthy Unclewho could mix with 
them 

Whom his strong sense and feeling must 
condemn, 

And in their follies his amusement find, 

"iet never lose the vigour of Jiis mind— 

A youth like this, with much we must reprove 
Had something still to win esteem and love! 
Perhaps he lives not; but ho seem’d not made 
To pa^ through life entirely in the .shade. 

Suppose you saw him,—does your mind 
retain 

Somucli, that you would know the man again ? 
U*t hold III mind, he may have felt the press 
Of grief or guilt, the withering of distress • 

He now inay show the stumii of woe and pain. 
And nothing of liis lively cast remain. 

.Survey these features—see if nothing there 
I May old impressions on your mind repair! 

Is there not something in (his shattered frame 
Hike to that— 

That eye so brilliant, and that smile so gay 
Are lighted up, and sjiarkle through decay 
Butniay I question ? Will you that allow? 
TJiere uasadifference.and there must be now • 
And yet, permitted, I would gladly hear ’ 

>'hat must have pass’d in many a troubled 
year. 


F. Then hear my tale; but I the price 
demand ; 

^ Tliat understood, I too must understand 

Thy wanderings through, or sufferings in the 
land ; 

j And, if our virtues cannot much produce, 
Perhaps our errors may be found of use. 

To all the wealth iny Father’s care laid by, 
I added wings, and taught it how to fly. 

To him that act had been of grievous sight, 
But he survived not to behold the flight. 
Strange doth it seem to grave and soberminds; 
How the dear vice tho simple votary blinds. 
So that he goes to ruin smoothly on, 
j\nd scarcely feels he’s going, till he’s gone. 

I had made over, in a lucky hour, 

Funds for my Aunt, and placed beyond my 
power: ^ 
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riif* rc»t vv;is riown, I speak it uitli remorse, 
Anil now a pistol seernM a thing in course. 

Hut though its precepts I had not obey’d, 
Thoughts of my Itible made me much afraid 
Of such rebellion, an<l tliougli not content, 

I must live on wlien life’s supports were spent; 
Nay, f must eat, and of my frugal Aunt 
Must grateful take what gracious she would 
grant ; 

And (rue, she granted, but with much dis¬ 
course ; 

Oh ! with what words did she her sense 
enforce! 

(Jreat w;i.s her wonder, in my neinl that I 
.Should on the prop tnyself had raised rely— 
f, mIio [trovitltHl for her in my care, 

‘ Must be a.ssur»Ml how little she could spare ! ’ ' 
I stood confoundwl, and with angry tone, 1 
With rage and grief, that blend»Hl oath and 
groan, 

I IKkI her presence—yet I saw her air 
Of ^e^ignalion, and I Ijeard her prayer; 

• .Vow Heaven,’ she utter’d, ‘ make his burden 
light! 

And f, in parting. erii‘<l, 'Thou hypocrite!’ 
But I was wrong -she might have meant 
to pray; 

Though not to give her soul—her cash—awav. l 

Of course, my L'ncle would the spendthrift ; 
shun : 

So friends on earth I now could reckon none. 

One morn I ratn!)le(l, thinking of the pa>f, 
Far in the country - Hid you ever ^a^t 
Through a long .summer’s dav ? or, sturdy, 

' ■ ’ I 

To pluck (he crah, the hramhle, and the .sloe, 
The hyp, the cornel, and the beech, the food 
.Uid the wild solace of the gypsy brood ? 

To pick tlie cress embrown’d by ’sumnjcr sun, 

From the dry bed where streams no longer , 
run ? 


Have you, like school-l)()v. mingling play and 
toil, 

Hug for (he ground-mit, and enjov’d the 
spoil ? 

Or chafed with feverish hand the ripening 
wlieat. 

Resolved to fast, and yet compelled to eat ? 

^ay, did you this, and drink the crystal ‘ 
spring. 


And think yourself an abdicated king, 

Hriv’n from your state by a rebellious race ? 
And in your pride contending willi disgraee 


('ould you your hunger in your anger lose, 
And call the ills you bear the ways you choose? 

Thus on myself depending, I began 
To feel (he pride of a neglectesl man ; 

Not yet correct, but still I could command 
Lnshaken nerves, and a determined hand. 

‘ Lo ! men at work ! ’ I said, ‘ and I a man 
Can work I I feel it is my pride, I can.’ 

This said, I wander’d on, and join’d the poor, 
Assumed a labourer’s dress, and was no more 
Than labour made—I'poir the road I broke 
Slones for my bread, and startled at thesttoke; 
Hut every day (lie labour seem’d more liglit, 
And sounder, sweeter still the sleep of every 
night. 

rims will I live,’ I crietl, ' nor more return 
To herd with men, whose lovoand hatolspuni. 
All creatures toil; (he beast, if tametl or free, 
Must toil for daily sustenance like me; 

The feather'd people hunt as well as sing, 
.\iul catch their Hying food upon the wing. 

I he f’ish, the insect, all w ho live, employ 
Their powers to keep on life, or lo enjoy, 
Their life th’ enjoyment ; thus will I pro'cciHl, 
.\ man from man’s detcsto<l favours freetl.’ 
Thus Wiks I rejisoning, wlieii at length there 
earno 

.V gift, a present, but witliout a name. 
TliatSpinster-witcli.bassliethen found away 
To cure h.jr conscience, and her Nephew pay, 
And sends her pittance ? Well, and let it buy 
\Miat sweetens labour; ne«l I this deny ? 

I thank her not ; it is ivs if I found 
The fairy-gift upon this stony ground.’ 

Mill I wrought on ; jujain occurro<l the day, 
And then (he same addition to my pay. 

^ Then, lo ! another Friend, if not tlie same, 
I'or that I knew not, with a mCvSsage came— 
' Canst keep aceounts ? ’ the man was pleased 
to ask— 

• I could not cash !-but that the haMer task.’ 

^e. try, ho said; and I was quickly brouglit, 
To Lawyer Snell, and in his ofl'ice taught. 
Not much my pay, Imt my ilesires were less. 
And 1 for evil days reservinl th’ excess. 
Sucli day oocurr d not : quickly came there 
one, 

\Mien I was told my present work was done: 
My briend (hen brouglit me to a buildinglai^e, 
And gave far weightier business to mv charge. 
There I was told I had accounts to keep, 

Of those vast Works, where wonders never 
'leep, 
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Where spindles, bobbins, rovings, (breads, and My own sad world, where I had never seen 

The earth productive, or the skv serene. 


pins, 

Made up the complex mass that ever spins. 

There, at my desk, in my si.x feet of room, 
I noted every power of every loom ; 

Sounds of all kinds I heard from mortal 
lungs— 

Eternal battle of unwearied tongues, 

The jar of men and women, girls and boys, 
And the huge Babel’s own dull whirring, 
grinding noise. 

My care was mark’d, and I had soon in 
charge 

Important matters, and my pay was large. 

I at my fortune marvell’d ; it was strange, 
And so the outward and the inward change. 
Till to the Pouer who ‘ gives and takes away ’ 
I turn’d in praise, and taught my .soul to pray. 

Another came ! ‘ I come,’ he said, * to show. 
Your unknown Friend—have you u wish to 
know ? ’ 

Much I desired, and forth we rode, and found 
My L'ncle dying, but his judgment sound. 
The good old man, whom I abu.sed, had been 
The guardian power, directing but uiueen ; 
And thus the wild but grateful hoy he led 
To take new motives at Ins dying bed. 

The rest you judge— I now have all I need— 
And now the tale you proinise<l !—('ome. 
proceed. 


P. Tis due, I own, but yet in mercy spare : 
Alas! no Uncle was iny guide—my care 
Was all my own ; no guardian took a share. 
I, like Columbus, for a world unknown— 
’Twas no great effort—sacrificed my own— 


But this is past—and I at length am come 
To see what changes have been wrought at 
home; 

Happy in this, that I can set me down 
At worst a stranger in my native town. 

F. Then be it so! but mean you not to 
show 

Hou’ time has pass’d ? for we expect to know: 
And if you tell not, know you we shall trace 
Your movements for ourselves from j>lace to 
place. 

Your wants, your wishes, all you’ve sought 
or seen, 

I Shall be (he food for our remark and spleen. 

, So, warn’d in time, (he real page unfold, 
j And let the Truth, before the Lie, be told. 

I P. This might be done; but wonders 
I I have none, 

I .Ml my adventures are of Self alone. 

F. What then ? I grant you, if your wav 
was clear, 

All smooth and right-we’veno desire tohear; 

, But if you’ve lewd and wicked things to tell’ 

, Low passions, cruel deeds, nay crimes—’tis 
I w ell; 

' Who would not listen ?- 

I P. Hark! I hear the bell. 

It calls to dinner with inviting sound, 

^ For now we know where dinners may he 
1 found, 

' And can behold and share the glad repast. 
Without a dread that we behold our last. 

F. Come then, shy friend, let doleful .suh* 
jects cease, 

And thank our God that we can dine in peace. 


CB. 


ISs-i 
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FROM BEF.VOIR CASTLE 
[About 1782] 

Oil! had I )mt a lit lb* hut, 

That I Miiglit hido my lioad in ; 
\\'liero juH'cr Kuest miylit dare molest 
rnwidc'ome or unbidden. 

I’d take the jokes of otlicr folks, 

And mine should then .succeed ’em, 
Nor ^voldd I chide a little pride, 

Or heed a little freedom. 


THE LADIES OF THE LAKE 

WRirrKV ON visjriNo noum.wston in thk 

VFAn 178.') 

.'8ii\m. I. who off have woo’d the Muse 
I'or I'enlle Ladies’ sake, 

.'*^0 fair a theme as this refuse— 

The Ladies of the I.ake ? 

Hail, happy pair! I is yours to .share 
Jdfe’s elegance and ease ; 

The bliss of wealth uithouf the care, 

The will and power to please,— 

To please, bvit not alone our eves, 

Nor v«‘( alone our mind ; 

A’our taste, your j»oodness, charm the wise— 
Your manners ail mankind. 

The ph-asanf scenes that round you i»low, 
Like caskets fraught with golil, 

Though beauteous in themselves, yet owe 
Their worth to what they hold.’ 

Trees may he found, and lakes, as fair; 

Fresh lawns, and gardens green ; 

Hut where again (he .'sister-pair 
Who animate the scene? 

\\ liere sense of that superior kind, 

Without man’s haughty air? 

And where, witliout the trifling mind, 

The softness of the fair ? 

Folly, with wealth, may idly raise 
Her ho|)es to shine like you. 

And humble flattery sound her praise, 

Till she believes it true; 

Hut wealth no more can give that grace 
To souls of meaner kind. 

Than summer’s liery sun can chase 
Their darkness from the blind. 


I Hut drop, you'll .say, the useless pen: 

I Reluctant—I ot)ev. 

Vet let me take if once again, 

If not to praise, to j)ray 

That you, with partial grace, may deign 
This poor attempt to take, 

And I may oft behold again 
j Tlie Ladies of the Lake. 

I IXFAXCY-A FRAGMENT 

(Date uncertain] 

Wnoonthe new-horn light can hack return, 
And the first efforts of the soul discern— 
Wak*Hl bysome sweet maternal .smile.nomore 
To sleep so long or fondly as before ? 

No! Memory cannot reach, with all her 
power, 

lo that new birth, that life-awakening liour. 

, No ! all the traces of her first employ 
Ar»‘ keen perceptions of the stmses’ joy, 

Ami their distaste—what tlien could they 
imparl ?— 

That figs were hi.^cious, and that rixls had 
smart. 

Hut, Ihougli the Memory in that dubious 
wav 

UjH’alls the dawn and twilight of her day. 
And thus encounters, in (he doubtful view, 
With imperhidion ami distortion too; 

Can she not tell us, as she looks around, 

Of good and evil, which the most abound ? 

Alas! and what is earthly good ? '(is lent 
Evil to hide, to soften, to prevent, 

Hy scenes and shows that cheat the wandering 
eye, 

M'hile the more pompons misery passes by ; 

, Shifts and amusements tliat awhile siicctHKi, 
And heads arc turn’d, that bosoms inav not 
blei'<l: 

For what is Ploasure, that we toil lo gain ? 

! 'Tis b\it the slow or rapid flight of Pain. 

! Sot Pleasure by, and there would yet ^'main. 

I For every nerve and sense the sting of Pain : 
.“^et Pain aside, and fear no more the sting, 
And wlience your ho]>es and pleasures can ye 
bring ? 

No ! there is not a joy l>eneath the skies, 

' That from no grief nor trouble shall arise. 
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Wliy does the Lover with such rapture Hy 
To liis dear mistress ?—He shall shou us j 
whv :— 

• i 

Because her absence is such cause of grief 
That her sweet smile alone can yield relief. 
Why, then, that smile is PleasureTrue, 
yet still 

’Tis but the absence of the former ill: 

For, married, soon at will he comes and goes ; 
Tlien pleasures die, and pains become repose, 
And he has none of these, and therefore none 
of those. 

Yes ! looking back as early as I can, 

I see the griefs that seize their subject Man, 
Tiiat in the weeping Child their early reign ' 
began : 

Yes ! though Pain softens, and is absent since, 
He still controls me like my lawful prince, j 
Joys I remember, like phosphoric light. 

Or squibs and crackers on a gala night. 

Joy.s are like oil; if thrown upon the tide 
Of flowing life, tliey mix not, nor subside: 
Griefs are like waters on the river thrown, 
Thev mix entirelv, and bwonie its own. | 
Of all tlie good that grew of early date, 

I can but parts and incidents relate; 

A guest arriving, or a borrow’d day 
From school, or schoolboy triumph at some 
play : 

.Vnd these from Pain may l)e deduced ; for 
these 

Removed some ill, and hence their power to 
please. 

But it was Misery stung me in the day 
Death of an infant sister made a prey ; 

For then first met and moved my early fears, 

A father’s terrors, and a mother’s tears. 
Though greater anguish I have since en¬ 
dured,— 

Some heal'd in part, some never to be cured ; 
Yet was there something in that first-born 

ilh 

So new, so strange, that memory feels it still I 
That my first grief: but, oh ! in after-years 
Were other deatlis, that call’d for other tears. 
No! that I cannot, that I dare not, paint— 
That patient sufferer, that enduring saint, 
Holy and lovely—but all words are faint. 

But here I dwell not—let me, while I can, 

Go to the Child, and lo.se the suffering Man. 
Sweet was the morning’s breath, the inland 
tide, 

And our boat gliding, where alone could glide 


.'<mall craft—and Ihcy oft touch’d on either 
side. 

If was my first-born joy. I heard them say, 
• Let the child go; he will enjoy the day.’* 
For children ever feel delighted when 
They take their portion, and enjoy with men. 
Give him the pastime that the old partake, 
.\nd he will quickly top and taw forsake. 

The linnet chirp’d upon the furze as well, 
To my young sense, as sings the nightingale. 
Without was paradise—because witliin 
Was a keen relish, uithout faint of sin. 

-■V town appear'd,—and where an infant 
went, 

Could they determine, on themselves intent? 
I lost my way, and my companions me, 

And all, their comforts and tranquillity. 
Mid-day it was, and, as the sun declined. 
The good, found early, I no more could find ; 
The men drank much, to whet the appetite; 
And, growing heavy, drank to make them 
light; 

Tlien drank to relUIi joy, tlicn further to 
e.xcite. 

Their cheerfulnes.s did but a moment last ; 
Sometlung fell short, or something overj)ast. 
The lads play'd idly with the helm and oar. 
And nervous women would be set on shore, 
Till ‘ civil dudgeon ’ grew, and peace vould 
smile no more. 

Now on the colder water faintly shone 
The sloping light—the cheerful day u as gone ; 
Frown’d every cloud, and from the gather'd 
frown 

The thunder burst, and rain came pattering 
down. 

My tori)id senses now my fears obey'd, 

When the fierce lightning on the eye-balls 
play’d. 

Now, all the freshness of the morning fled, 
My spirits burden’d, and niy heart was dead ; 
The female servants show’d a child their fear. 
And men, full wearied, wanted strength to 
cheer ; 

And when, at length, the dreaded storm went 
past, 

And there was peace and quietness at last, 
'Twas not the morning’s quiet—it was not 
Pleasure revived, but Misery forgot: 

It was not Joy that now commenced her reign, 
But mere relief from wretchedness and Pain. 

So many a day, in life’s advance, I knew; 
.So they commenced, and so they ended too. 
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All i’roniise tlipv—all Jov as tl»'v ll•*^.m ! 

« « ^ 

Hut Joy Krew less, ami vanish'd as lliiyv rati! 
Krrors and evils catiu* in many a form,— 
The mind'sdt'lusion, and Ihe passions' storm. 
The protriist*d jo\, that like this mornini» 
rose, 

Broke on my view. Ilien cloutltH! at it.s t lose; 
H’en Love hirtiself, that promiser of hli.ss, 
Made his best days of pleasure end like this: 
He mix’d his hitters in the enp of joy, 

Nor fiave a hliss umnjurtHl hy alloy. 


THK MAdXET 

[Date uneertairt] 

M’hy force the Backward heart on love, 
That of itself tlie tlatne might feel ? 

Wlien you the Magnet’s power would jirove, 
Sav, would vou strike it on the Ste**l 

I'rom common (lints vou niav l»v force 

to » • 

Lxcite some transient sparks of lire; 

.\nd so, in natun’s rude and coarse, 
{’tuiipuLion may provoke disire. 

Blit, when, approaching l>v degrees, 

The Magnet to Ihe Steel draws nigh. 

At oiua* thev feel, eacli other sei/.e, 

And rest in mutual sympathy. 

So must the Lover (iiid his wav 
To move the heart he hopes to win— 
.Must not in distant forms delay— 

Must not in rude assaults Begin. 




For such attractive power has Love, 
W’e justly each extreme may fear : 
ris lost when we too distant prove, 
And when wc* rashly press too near. 


STORM AND CALM 

[Date uncertain] 

FROM TFIF. .M.m'M OF THE Dl’CHESS OF 

RFTL.VSn 

.\t sea when threatening tempests rise. 
When luigry winds Ihe wave's deform, 
The seaman lifts to Heaven his eyes, 

And di'precates the dreadenl storm. 

‘ Ve furious powers, no more contend ; 
Ve winds and seas, your contlict end ; 
And on the mild subsiding deei>, 

Let I'Var repose and Terror sleep ! ’ 


.\t length Ihe waves are hush'd in peace, 

O'er Hying clouds the sun prevails; 

The wearv winds their efforts cease, 

% 

And till no more Ihe Bagging sails; 

Fix’d to the deep the vessel rides 
Obedient to tlie elianging tides; 

No helm she feels, no course she keeps, 

But on the licptid marhle sleeps. 

Sick of a Calm tlie sailor lies, 

And views the still, rellecling seas; 

Or. whistling to the Burning skies, 

He hopes to wake the slumbering breeze: 
TIu* silent noon, the solemn night, 

'I'he .same dull round of tlioughts excite. 
Till. lircHl of the revolving train, 

He wishes for the Storm again. 

Thus, when 1 fell the force of Love, 

When all the jiassion till'd my breast,— 
When, trembling, with the storm I strove*. 

.\ml pray’d, but vainly jiray'd, for rest ; 
Twas tempest all, a dreadfid strife 
I'or ease, for joy, for more than life: 

Twas 1 ‘very hour to groan and sigh 
In grief, in fear, in jealousy. 

I sufft'r'd mueh, but found at length 
Composure in my woundexl heart ; 

The mind attain’d its former strength, 

.\tul hade the lingcTing hojies dc“part ; 
Then Bc'auty siiuKhI, and 1 wivs gay, 

I view 'd lu*r as Hu* clu'crful day ; 

.\nd if she frown'd, Ihe eloudi*!! sky 
Had grealcT terrors for mine eye. 

I slept, I waktsl, and, morn and eve, 

The noon, the night ajtpear'd the same; 
No thought arose Ihe soul to grieve, 

To me no thought of ])leivsure came; 
Doom'd the dull comforts to ri'ceivo 
Of wearuxl pa.ssions still and tame.— 

* Al:is! ’ I erii*rl, when years had Bown— 
‘Must no awakening joy be known? 

Must never Hope’s insj'iring brw'ze 
Sweei) olK this dull ami torpid ease— 

Must never Love’s albclu'cring ray 
rpon the frozen fancy play— 

Fnless they seize the pitsstve soul, 

And with resistless power control ? 

Then let me all their force sustain, 

1 And bring me back the Storm i\gain. 
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SATIRE 

[Date uncertain] 

I LOVE not tlie satiric Muse; 

No man on earth would I abuse; 

Nor witli empoison'd versos grieve 
The most ofTending son of Eve. 

Leave him to law, if he liave done 
Wliat injures any other son : 

It hardens man to see his name 
Exposed to public mirth or shame; 
And rouses, as it spoils his rest, 

The baser passions of his breast. 

Attack a book—attack a song— 

You will not do essential wrong; 

You may their blemishes expose, 

.\nd yet not be the UTiter’s foes. 
lUit when the man you thus attack, 
.\nd him expose with critic art, 

You put a creature to the rack— 

You wring, you agonise, his heart. 
No farther honest Satire can 
In all her enmity proceed, 

Than passing by the wicked Man, 

To execrate the wicked Deed. 

If so much virtue yet remain 

That he would feel the sting and pain. 

That virtue is a reason why 

The Muse her sting sliould not apply : 

If no such Yirtuc yet survive, 

What is your angry Satire worth, 
But to arouse the sleeping hive. 

And send the raging Passions forth, 
In bold, vindictive, angry flight, 

To sting wherever they alight ? 


A WEARY TRAVELLER 

A w’E.ARY Traveller rvalk’d his way, 

With grief and want and pain opprest: 
His looks were sad, his locks were grey : 
He sought for food, he sigh’d for rest. 

\ wealthy grazier pass’d-‘ Attend,’ 

The sufferer cried—‘ some aid allow : 

‘ Thou art not of n^y parish, Friend ; 

Nor am I in mine office now.’ 

He dropt, and more impatient pray’d— 
A mild adviser heard the word : 

‘ Be patient. Friend ! ’ he kindly said, 

‘ And wait the leisure of the Lord.* 


Another comes !—‘ Turn, stranger, turn ! ’ 

‘ Not so ! ’ replied a voice : ‘ I mean 
The candle of the Lord to burn 
With mine o\\n flock on Save-all Green ; 

: ‘ To war with Satan, thrust for thrust; 

To gain my lamb he led astray ; 

The Spirit drives me : on I must— 
j Yea, woe is me, if I delay I ’ 

I But came ! by Heaven design’d 

To ease the heart that throbs witli pain— 
She gave relief—abundant—kind— 

And bade him go in peace again. 


BELVOIR CASTLE 

WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF THE DUCHESS 
DOWAGIR OF RUTLAND, AND INSCRIBED 
IN HER ALBU.M, 1812 

When native Britons British landspo.ssess’d, 
Tlieir glory freedom—and their ble.ssing rest— 
A powerful chief this lofty Seat survey’d, 
And here his mansion’s strong foundation laid: 
In his own ground the massy stone he sought, 
From bis own woods the rugged timbers 
brought; 

Budene.s.s and greatne.^s in bis work com¬ 
bined,— 

An humble taste uith an aspiring mind. 

Ilis herds the vale, his flocks the hills, o’er* 
spread ; 

Warriors and vassals at his table fed ; 

Sons, kindred, .servants, waited on liis Mill, 
And hail’d his mansion on the mighty hill. 

In a new age a Saxon Lord appear’d, 

And on the lofty base his dwelling rear’d : 
Then first tlie grand but threatening form m as 
knoM'n, 

And to the subject-vale a Castle shoMii, 
Where .strength alone appear’d,—the gloomy 
wall 

Enclosed the dark recess, the frouning ball ; 
In chilling rooms the sullen fagot gleam’d ; 
On the rude board the common banquet 
steam’d ; 

Astonish’d peasants fear'd the dreadful skill 
Tliat placed such wonders on their favourite 
hill: 

The soldier praise<l it as he march’d around. 
And the dark building o’er the valley frown’d. 

A Norman Baron, in succeeding times, 
Here, while the minstrel sang heroic rhymes, 
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fii foiidal jiomp a[»poar'(l. If was liis prais(‘ 

.\ loftier (lotiK* with happier skill to rai>c ; ' 

His tialls, still L'lnoiny, y»“t with tiraiuleiir io>o; 
Here frientls were feasted,—here cohI’ukmI 
Mere fo(‘s. 1 

111 distant ehanihers. \sith her female train, 
I'welf the fair partner of his aMfnl reii»n : 

Ciirh’dtiy noIaws,hisvassal-li ihehe sm ayd._ 

I’iie Lord comnian led. and the slave ol.e\ d : 
No soft’nini' arts in tlioso tierce limes were 
found. 

hid rival llarons spread tlieir terrors round : 
I'-aeti. in tlie fortress of his power, secure, 

Of foes Mas fearless, and of .soldiers sure; 

And lierefhe chieftain.for hisprouess praiserl, 
hone heldthe Castlethat his miohthad raisinl. ' 
< anie r»e!dl<T limes ;—tlie Barons ceasinl to 
strive 

\'dli kinoly power, yet fell their pomp sur-' 

^■lVe ; 

Impell (I hysoflenini* aits, |)\ honour charm’d, 
hair ladies studied and liravi* heroi's armd. 
d'lie Lord of Belvoir then his Castle vicM’d, 
Stroiio Milhout form, and diynilit'rl hut rude ; ' 
'llie dark lout; passage, and the cliamhers 
small, 

Ih’cess and secret hold, he hanidid all, 

Took the rudeuloom and lerrorfrom the place, 
.\nd lia<!e if shine uilh majestv and yrace. 

Then arras first o’er ruj;o,H| walls appear’d, ‘ 
Brit'ht lamps at eve the vast apartment 
eheerd ; 

In each superior room Mere polish’d lloors, 
Tall ponderous beds, and vast callu'draldoors: 
All Mas iinproviHl Milhin, and then beloM' 

I ruits of the hardier climes Mere lauiiht to 

tfi'o't : 

The silver llaj»on on the table stood. 

And to the vassal left the horn and MOod. 
Hressd in bis liviwies, of bis hoiumrs vain, ‘ 
I ame at the Baron’s call a menial train; 
I’roud of their arms, his .strenotb and their 
ileliold ; 

l.oud in tin' feast, ami fea^le^^ in the lii»hl. 

Then every eye the stately fabric dreu ' 
To every part ; for all were'fair to view : 

The poM-erful chief the far-famed Mork j 
de-scriial. 

And heard the public voice that Makrtl his 
pride. | 

I’leasisl he beoan .'bout, above, beloM, 
^^haf more can Mealih command, or .science 
show ? 


Here taste and grandeur join Math massy 
strength ; 

SloM’ comes perfection, but it comes at length. 
Still must I grieve: these halls and tOMers 
sublime, 

Like vulgar dome', must feel theforce of time; 
And, Mhen decay'd, can future days repair 
W'liat I in these have made so strong and fair ? 
My future heirs shall Maid of power deplore, 
When Time ile>troys Mhat Time can not 
re>lore.’ 

Sad in bis glory, .serious in bis pride, 

At om-e the chief exultal and be sigh'd ; 
nreaminghesigh'd.amlsl ill, in sleep profound, 
Mis tlioiighls Mere lix'd Mithin the favourite 
hound ; 

^\ hen lo ! another Casth* rose i' vieM, 

Tliat n an instant all his pride o'erlhrcM', 

In that, he saM Mhat lnas^y .strength hestoM's, 
Ami Mhat from graee and lighter beaut v tloMS, 
A el all harmonious ; uhat Mas light and fnv, 
Bohh d lu't the Meightier parts of dignity— 
Nor Mhat mjvs ponderous hid the Mork of grace. 
But ail Mi-re just, and all in propt-r place: 
Terrace tii lerrai-e rose, and tliere Mas seen 
Ailorn il M ith thiMery knolls the sloping grtH*n, 
Boutided hy balmy shrubs from climes un- 
knoMii, 

Ami all the nobler trees that grace our omu. 

Above, be sum- a giaid-touer ascend, 
ihat sei'm’d the neighbouring beauty to 
<lefeml 

Of some light graceful dome,—' And this,’ lie 
i-ricil, 

‘Auakes niy ]>leasure, (bough it Mounds mv 
pride.’ 

He sa V apartments uhere appear’d to rise 
What seem d as men, ami lix'il iui liiin (heir 




rielures that spoke ; ami there Mere mirrors 
tall, 

houhling e.acU Momler by relUviing all. 

He saw the genial l*oard, the nukvsy plate, 
tiracc lmalY^vtl^^. unencumber‘tl stale; 

Ami something reach'd him of the social arts. 
That soften manners, and that coiupier beurls. 

Wrapt in amazement, as be gazM he sum 
A form of beav'nly kind, ami bou’d in juve: 
1 be spirit vieM il liim Mitb benignant gnuH', 
An»l slyh^l biniNelf tlu' (ienius of the rhu'i'. 
■'•aze. ami be gbul ! ' In* crii'<l, 'for this, 
iiulml, 

Is the fair Seat that shall to thine succeed, 
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When these famed kingdoms shall assisters be, 
And one great sovereign rule the powerful 
three: 

Then yon rich Vale, far stretching to the west, 
Beyond thy bound, shall be by one possess’d : 
Then shall true grace and dignity accord— 
With splendour, ease—the Castle with its 
Lord.’ 

The Baron waked,—‘ It was,’ he cried, 
’ a view 

Lively as truth, and I will tliink it true: 
Some gentle spirit to my mind has brought 
Forms of fair works to be hereafter ^>TOugllt; 
But yet of mine a part will then remain. 

Nor will that Lord its humbler worth disdain ; 
Mix’d with his mightier pile shall mine be 
found. 

By him protected, and with his renown’d ; 
He who its full destruction could command, 
A part shall save from the destroying band. 
And say, “ It long has stood,—still honour’d 
let it stand.” ’ 

WORLD OF DREAMS 

[Date uncertain] 

I 

And is thy soul so wrapt in sleep ? 

Thy senses, thy affections, fled ? 

No play of fancy thine, to keep 
Oblivion from that grave, thy bed ? 

Then art thou but the breathing dead : 

I envy, but I pity too : 

The bravest may my terrors dread, 

The happiest fain my joys pursue. 

II 

.Soon as the real World I lose. 

Quick Fancy takes her wonted way. 

Or Baxter’s sprites my soul abuse— 

For how it is I cannot say. 

Nor to what powers a passive prey, 

I feel such bliss, I fear such pain ; 

But all is gloom, or all is gay. 

Soon as th’ ideal World I gain. 

III 

Come, then, I woo thee, sacred Sleep ! 

Vain troubles of the world, farewell! 
Spirits of Ill! your distance keep— 

And in your onm dominions dwell, 


Ye, the sad emigrants from hell! 

Watch, dear seraphic beings, round. 

And these black Enemies repel; 

Safe be my soul, my slumbers sound ! 

iv 

In vain I pray ! It is my sin 
That thus admits the shadowy throng. 

Oh ! now they break tumultuous in— 
Angels of darkness fierce and strong. 

Oh ! I am borne of fate along ; 

My soul, subdued, admits the foe, 
Perceives and yet endures the wrong, 
Resists, and yet prepares to go. 

V 

Where am I now ? and what to meet ? 

Where I have been entrapt before: 

The wicked city’s vilest street,— 

I know what I must now explore. 

The dark-brow’d throng more near and more, 
With murderous looks are on me thrust, 
And lo ! they ope the accursed door, 

And I must go—I know I must I 

VI 

That female fiend !—Why is she there ? 

Alas ! I know her.—Oh, begone ! 

Why is that tainted bosom bare, 

Why fix’d on me that eye of stone ? 

Why have they left us thus alone ? 

I saw the deed—why then appear ? 

Thou art not form’d of blood and bone! 
Come not, dread being, come not near ! 

vn 

So ! all is quiet, calm, serene ; 

I walk a noble mansion round— 

From room to room, from scene to scene, 

I breathless pass, in gloom profound : 

No human shape, no mortal sound— 

I feel an awe, I own a dread, 

And .still proceed !—nor .stop nor bound- 
And all is silent, all is dead. 

VlII 

Now Fm hmTie<l, borne along, 

All is business ! all alive ! 

Heavens ! bow mighty is the throng, 

Voices humming like a hive ! 

Through the swelling crowd I strive, 
Bustling forth my way to trace i 
Never fated to arrive 

At the stilFexpected place. 
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All inc ! how sweet the mornint; sun 
Di-igns on yon sleepy town to shine ! 

How soft those far*ofT rivers run— 

Those trees tlieir leafy heads decline! 
nalm-breathiin; zephyrs, all divine, 

Their healtli-iinparting influence give: 
Now, all that earth allows is mine— 

Now, now I dream not, but I live. 

X 

My friend my brother, lost in youth, 

I meet in doulitful, glad surjirise, 

III con.scious love, in fearles.s truth : 

\V|iat plea.sures in the mei'ting rise! 

Ah ! brief enjoyment !—Pleiisure dies 
I'/'eri in its birth, and turns to pain : 

He meets me with hard glazed eyes! 

He (juit.s me—spurns me—with disdain. 

XI 

I sail the sea, I walk the land ; 

In all tlie world am I alone : 

.'“’ilent I pace the sea-worn sand, 

Silent 1 view tlie princely throne; 

I listen heartless for tlie tone 
Of winds and wafers, but in vain ; 
Creation dies without a groan ! 

And 1 without a liope remain I 

xit 

Umiumber’d riches I behold, 

(dories unt;tsted I survey: 

My heart is .sick, my bosom cold, 

Triends I neiglibours ! kindrwl! where are 
they ? 

Ill the sad, last, long, endless day ! 

U lien I can neitlier pray nor weej), 
Doom’d o’er (he sleeping world to strav, 

And not to die, and not to sleep. 

xin 

llesidc the summer sea 1 stand, 

\Vhere the slow billows swelling sliine: 
How lieautiful this pearly sand, 
ihat waves, and winds, and years reline i 
He this delicious quiet mine! 

'I’he joy of youth ! so sweet liefore, 

Uhen I could thus my frame recline, 

And watch th’ entangled weeds ashore. 


xiv 

Yet, I remember not that sea. 

That other shore on yonder side: 

% 

Hetweon tliein narrow bound must be, 

If equal rise th’ opposing tide— 

Lo ! lo ! they rise—and I abide 
The jieril of the meeting Hood : 

Away, away, my footsteps slide— 

1 |)ant u]ion the clinging mud ! 

i XV 

' Oh let me now jiossession take 
Of this—it cannot he a dream. 

Ves ! now the .soul mu.st be awake— 

These pleasures are—they do not seem. 
.\nd is it true ? Oh joy extreme ! 

.\ll whom I loved, and thought tliem dead. 
Far down in Letlie’s flowing stream, 

And, with them, life’s best i)ieasurcs lUsl: 

XVI 

Yes, many a tear for them I shed— 
lears tiiat relieve the anxious breast; 

And now, by heavenly favour led, 

Wo meet—and One, the fairest^ best, 
•Vinong them—over-welcome guest! 

Within tlie room, that seem’d destroy’d— 
This room endear'd, and still possess’d, 

By this dear party still enjoy’d. 

xvii 

Speak to me ! speak ! that I may know 
I am tlms happy !—dearest, speak ! 

■ Those smiles tliat haunt fond memor)* show! 
I Joy makes us doubtful, wavering, weak; 

But yet 'tis joy—And all I seek 
I ^ Is mine ! What glorious day is this ! 

Now let me bear with spirit meek 
An hour of pure and perfe«.“t bliss. 

XVllI 

But do ye look Indeed iks friends ? 

Is there no change ? Are not ye cold 'f 
Oh ! I do dread that Fortiine lends 
Fictitious good !—that I behold, 

To lose, these treasures, which of old 
W ere all my glory, all my pride : 

May not these arms that form infold ? 

Is all utTection asks denied ? 
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XIX 

Say, wliat is this ?—How are we tried. 

In this sad world !—I know not these— 
All strangers, none to me aHied— 

Those aspects blood and spirit freeze; 
Dear forms, my wandering judgment spare ; 

And thou, most dear, these fiends disarm, 
Resume thy wonted looks and air, 

And break this melancholy charm. 

XX 

And are they vanish’d ? Is she lost ? 

Shall never day that form restore ? 

Oh ! I am all by fears engross’d ; 

Sad truth has broken in once more. 

And I the brief delight deplore : 

How durst they such resemblance take? 
Heavens! with what grace the mask thej 
wore ! 

Oh, from what visions I awake! 

XXI 

Once more, once more upon the shore! 

Xow back the rolling ocean flows: 

The rocky bed now far before 
On the receding water grows— 

The treasures and the wealtli it owes 
To human misery—all in view ; 

Fate all on me at once bestows, 

From thousands robb’d and murder’d too. 

XXII 

Rut, lo! whatever I can find 
Grows mean and w’orthless as I view: 
They promise, but they cheat the mind, 

As promises are born to do. 

How’ lovely every form and hue, 

Till seized and master’d—Then arise, 

For all that admiration drew, 

All that our senses can despise! 

XXIII 

Within the basis of a tower, 

I saw a plant—it graced the spot; 

There was within nor wind nor shower, 

And this had life that flowers have not. 

I drew it Jorth—Ah, luckless lot! 

It was the mandrake ; and the sound 
Of anguish deeply smother’d shot 
Into my breast with pang profound. 

CR. 


XXIV 

‘ I would I were a soaring bird,’ 

Said Folly, ‘ and I then would fly : 

Some mocking Muse or Fairy heard— 

‘ You can but fall—suppose you try ? 
And though you may not mount the sky. 
You will not gi’ovel in the mire.’ 

Hail, words of comfort! Now can I 
Spurn earth, and to the air aspire. 

XXV 

And this, before, might I have done 
If I had courage—that is all : 

’Tis easier now to soar than run ; 

Up ! up !—we neither tire nor fall. 
Children of dust, be yours to crawl 
On the vile eartli!—while, happier, I 
Must listen to an inward call, 

That bid.s me mount, that makes me. fly. 

XXVI 

I tumble from the loftiest tower, 

Yet evil have I never found ; 

Supported by some favouring power, 

I come in safety to the ground. 

I rest upon the .sea, the sound 
Of many waters in mine ear, 

Yet have no dread of being drown’d, 

But see my way, and cease to fear. 

XXVII 

Awake, there is no living man 
Who may my fixed spirit shake; 

But, sleeping, there is one who can. 

And oft does he the trial make: 

Against his might resolves I take, 

And him oppose with high disdain ; 

But quickly all my powers forsake 
My mind, and I resume my chain. 

XXVIII 

I know not how, but I am brought 
Into a large and Gothic hall. 

Seated with those I never sought— 

Kings, Caliph.s, Kaisers,—.silent all ; 

Pale as the dead ; enrobetl and tall, 
Majestic, frozen, solemn, still; 

Tliey wake my fears, my wit.s appal, 
i And with both scorn and terror fill. 
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Now art* tliey seatf'd at a t)oard 
In that cold grandeur—I am there. 

But wliat can mumniiwl kings afTord ? 

This is their meagre ghostly fare, 

And proves \vhat fleshless things they stare! 

Yes ! I am seated with the dead : 

How great, and yet how mean they are! 

Yes ! I can scorn them while I dread. 

XXX 

Tliey're gone!—and in their room I see 
.V fairy being, form and dress 
Brilliant as light ; nor can there be 
On earth that heavenly loveliness; 

Nor words can that sweet look express, 

Or fell what living gems adorn 
'I’hat woml’roiis beauty : who can guess 
Where such celestial chartns were born ? 


XXXI 

Y(‘t, as I Monder and admire, 

'I'he grace is gone, tin* glory dead ; 

And now it is but meat) attire 
Hpon a shrivel’rl beldame spread, 

Laid loathsome on a pauper’s bi*d, 

Where wretchedness and woe are found. 
And the faint putrid odour sIukI 
By all that 'a foul and base around ! 


XXXII 

A garden this ? oh ! lovely breeze ! 

Oh I flowers that witli such fre.shncss 
bloom !— 

i-'lowers shall I call such forms as these, 

Or this delicious air perfume? 

Oh ! Ibis from better worlds imist come; 

On earth such beauty who can meet? 

No I this is not the nati\’e home 
Of tilings so pure, so bright, .so sweet! 

XXXIII 

Where? where ?—am I reduced to this— 
Tluis sunk in poverty extreme? 

('an I not these vile things dismiss ? 

•No I they are things that more than seem ; 
This room with that cro.ss-parfing beam 
Holds yotider scpialid tribe and me— 

But they were ever thus, nor dream 
Of being wealthy, favour'd, fri'e I— 


XXXIV 

Shall I a coat and badge receive, 

And sit among these crippled men. 

And not go forth without the leave 
Of him—and ask it humbly then— 

W ho reigns in this infernal den— 

Where all beside in woe repine ? 

Yes, yes, I must : nor tongue nor pen 
Can paint such misery as mine! 

XXXV 

Wretches ! if ye were only poor, 

You would iny sympathy engage ; 

Or were ye vicious, and no more, 

I might be till'd with manly rage; 

Or had ye patience, wise and sage 
I We might s))ch worthy sufferers call: 

But ye are birds that suit your cage— 

Boor, vile, impatient, worthless all! 

XXXVI 

How came I hither? Oh, that Hag! 

’Tis she the enchanting spell i>rej)ares; 

By cruel witchcraft she can drag 
1 My struggling being in her snares: 

Oh, how triumphantly she glares! 
j But yet would leave me, could I make 
J'trong etTort to subdue iny cares.— 

Tis .MADE !—and I to Freedom wake ! 

HtS MOTHER’S WEDDING RING 

[1814] 

I The ring so worn, as yo\i behold, 

So thin, so pale, is yet of gold : 

The piussion such it was to prove ; 
j Worn with life’s cares, love yet was love. 

PARHAM REVISITED 

fl814] 

Ves, I behold again the place, 

I The seat of joy, tlie soiree of pain ; 

It brings in view the form and face 
j Tliat I must never see again. 

! The night-bird's song that sweetly floats 
I On this soft gloom—this balmy air, 

, Brings to the mind her sweeter notes 
I Tliat 1 again must never hear. 
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Lo ! yonder shines that window’s liglit, 

My guide, iny token, heretofore ; 

And now again it shines as bright, 

When those dear eyes can shine no more. 

Then hurry from this place away ! 

It gives not now the bliss it gave ; 

For Deatli has made its charm his prey. 

And joy is buried in her grave. 

THE FRIEND IN LOVE 

[1816] 

I 

Unhappy is the wretch who feels 
Tlie trembling lover’s ardent Hamc, 

And yet the treacherous hope conceals 
By using Friendship’s colder name. 

He must the lover’s pangs endure, 

And still the outward sign suppress ; 

Nor may expect the smiles that cure 
The wounded heart’s conceal’d distress 

When her soft looks on others bend, 

By him discern’d, to him denied, 

He must be then the silent friend, 

And all his jealous torments hide. 

When she shall one blest youth select, 

His bleeding heart must still approve; 

Must every angry thought correct, 

And strive to like, where she can love. 

Heaven from my heart such pangs remove, 
And let these feverish sulTering.s cease— 

These pains without the hope of love, 

These cares of friendship, not its peace. 

II 

And wilt thou never smile again ; 

Thy cruel purpose never shaken ? 

Hast thou no feeling for my pain. 

Refused, disdain’d, despised, forsaken ? 

Thy uncle crafty, careful, cold. 

His wealth upon my mind imprinted ; 

His Helds described, and praised his fold. 

And jested, boasted, promised, hinted. 

Thy aunt—I scorn’d the omen—spoke 
Of lovers by thy scorn rejected ; 

But I the warning never took. 

When chosen, cheer’d, received, respected. 


Thy brother too—but all was plann’d 
To nuirder peace—all freely granted ; 
.Vnd then 1 lived in fairv land. 
Transported, bless’d, enrapt, enchanted. 

Oh, what .a dream of happy love ! 

I From which the wise in time awaken ; 

■ U bile I must all its anguish prove, 

I Deceived, despised, abused, forsaken • 


FLIRTATION 

A DIALOOVE 

From her own room, in summer s softest eve, 
.Slept Celia forth her Delia to receive,— 

Joy in her looks, that half her tale declared. 

C. War and the waves my fav’rite Youth 

have spared ; 

Faithful and fond, through many a painful 
year, 

My Charles will come-Do give me joy, 

my dear. 

D. I give you joy, and so may he; but still, 
’Tis right to question, if ’tis sure lie will; 

A sailor’s open honest heart we prize. 

But honest sailors have their ears and eyes. 

C. Oh ! but he surely will on me dtqiend, 
Nor dare to doubt the firmness of his friend. 

D. Be not secure; the very best have foe.s, 
And facts they would not to the world expose; 
And these he may be told, if he converse with 

those. 

C. Speak you in friendship ?—let it be 

sincere 

And naked truth,—and what have I to fear ? 

D. I speak in friendship; and I do confess, 
If I were you, the Truth should wear a dress : 
If Charles should doubt, as lovers do, though 

blind, 

Would you to him present the naked mind ? 
If it were clear as crystal, yet it checks 
One’s joy to think that he may fancy specks ; 
..:Viid now, in five long years, we scarcely know 
How the mind gets them, and how large they 
grow. 

Let woman be as rigid as a nun. 

She cannot censures and surmises shun. 
Wonder not, then, at tales that Scandal tells— 
Your father’s rooms were not likesisters’ cells; 
Nor pious monks came there, nor prosing friars, 
But well'dress’d captains, and approving 
squires. 
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('. \Vli;it (licsf- to me, iulmit th’ account bo That mii;ht excuse you bad you jjiv n your 


true y 

If. Nav, that yourself describe—tliey came 
to you ! 

Well ! to inv frietul 1 mav the truth 
♦ • 

confess, 

I’oor Captain (ilinnnor loved me to excess; 
Flintham. the young solicitor, that wrote 
Those jiretly verses, he began to dote ; 

That Youth from Oxford, ulien 1 used tostop 
A moment with him, at my feet would tlrop ; 


hand,- 

Itut this your father could not understand. 
Jf. Mercy ! how pert and flippant are you 
grown. 

As if you'd not a secret of your own; 

Vet would you tremble should your Sailor 
know. 

What 1, or my small cabinet, could show : 
He might suspect a heart with many a wound 
Shallow and deep, could never more be sound; 


Nor less vour Rrolher, wliom, for your dear j That (*f one pierced so oft, so largely bled, 


sak«*, 

I to my favour often used to take: 

And was, vile world ! my character at stake ? 

If such reports my .Sailor’s ear should reach. 
What jealous thoughts and fancies may they 
teach. 

If without cause ill-judging men suspect. 

What mav not all these harmless Truths elTect ? 

And wliat, my Delia, if our virtues fail. 

What must we fear if conscious we are frail : 

And well vou know , mv friend, nor fear t’ im- 
* • 

part, 

The tender frailties of the yielding heart. 

I). Speak for yourself, fair lady ! sjieak 
w ith care; 

I, not vour frailties, but your sunfering share. 
A'oil may my counsel, if you will, refuse; 

Hut pray beware, how you my name accuse. 
C. .\(“cuse \ (m ! No! th(*n* is no neinl of 
One, 

'111 do what long the public voice has done. 
What misses then at school, forget the fall 
Of I'.nsign Mloomer, when he leapt the 
wall ? 

That was a first exploit, and we were witness 
all ; 

And that sad night, u|u>n my faithful breast. 
We wept together, till we sank to rest ; 

A'ou own'd vour love- 

1). girl, a chit, a child ! 
.\m 1 for this, and by a friend reviled 
C. Then lay your hand, fair creature ! on 
your heart, 

And say how many there have had a part : 
Six 1 remember; and if Fame be true. 

The handsome .Serjeant had his portion too. 

If. A Serjeant ! Madam, if 1 might advise. 
Do use some .small discretion in such lies: 

A Serjeant, Celia ?- 

C. Handsome, smarl, and clciin. 
Vos ! and the fellow had u noble mien, 


The feeling ceases, and the love is dead ; 

Rut sense exists, and pa.ssion .servi-s instead. 

Injurious Delia! cold, reproachful maid! 

Is thus my confidential faith repaid? 

Is tills the counsel that we two liave held, 
Wlien duty trembled, and desire rebelPd; 

The sister-vows wc made, through many 
a night, 

To aid each other in the arduous tight 
With the harsh-mindiHl powers who never 
think 

W liat nature nei'ds,norwillat weakness wink: 
.\nd now, thou cruel girl ! is all forgot, 

The wish oft whisper'd, the imagiiuHl lot, 

T'he secret llymen, the sequester'd cot ? 

.\nd w ill you thus our bond of friendship rend, 
.And join the world in censure of your friend ? 
Oh ! 'lis not right ! ivs all with scorn must si'O, 
Allhough the certain mischief falls on me. 

If. Nay, never weep! hnl let this kiss 
restore, 

.\nd make our friendship perfwt as before; 
Do not our wiser .selves, ourselves condemn, 
.\nd vet wedearlvlove their faults and them? 
.’*^0 our reproofs to tender minds are shown. 
We treat their wanderings ;us we treat our own; 
\A'e are each other's conscience, and we tell 
Our friend her fault, because we w ish her w ell; 
We judge, nay prejudge, what maybe her case, 
Fore-arm the soul, and shield her from dis¬ 


grace. 


Creatures in prison, ere the trying day, 

Their answers practise, and their powers essay. 
Ry means like these they gmmi against sur- 
pri.se. 

And all the ]>u/.7.1ing questions that may rise, 
‘ Huilfv or not ?' His lawyer thus address’d 
\ wealthy rogue—‘ Not. guilty, I protest— 

‘ \N hy, then, my friend, we’ve nothing here 
to say, 

Rut you're in danger! prithee heed your way 5 
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You know your truth, I where your error lies ; 
From your ‘ Aot guilty ’ will your danger rise.’ 

‘ Oh ! but I am, and I have here the gain 
Of wicked craft: * Then let it here remain ; 

For we must guard it by a sure defence, 

And not professions of your innocence ; 

For that’s the way, whatever you suppose, 
To slip your neck within the ready noose.* 
Thus, my beloved friend ! a girl, if wise, 
Upon her Prudence, not her Truth, relies; 

It is confess’d, that not the good and pure ] 
Are in this world of calumny secure— | 

And tlierefore never let a lass rely 
Upon her goodness and her chastity ; 

Her very virtue makes her heedless : youth 
Reveals imprudent, nay injurious, truth ; 
Whereas, if conscious that she merit blame, 
She grows discreet, and well defends her fame; 
And tlius, offending, better n\akes her way— 
As Joseph Surface argues in the play— 

Than when in virtue’s strength .«he proudly 
stood, 

So wrongly right, and so absurdly good. 

Now, when yourCharlesshall be your judge, 
and try 

His own dear datnsel—questioning how and 
why— 

Let her be ready, arm'd with ])rompt reply ; 
No hesitation let the man discern, 

Rut answer boldly, tlien accuse in turn ; 
.Some trifling points with candid speech con- 
fe.vs'd, 

You gain a monstrous credit for the rest. 
Then may you wear the Injured Lady frown. 
And with your anger keep bis malice down ; 
Accuse, condemn, and make him glad at heart 
To sue for pardon when you come to part; 
Rut let him have it ; let him go in peace. 
And all inquiries of themselves will cease; 
To touch him nearer, and to hold him fast, 
Have a few’ tears in petlo at the last; 

Rut, this with care ! for ’tis a point of doubt. 
If you should end with weeping or without. 
’Tis true you much affect him by your pain. 
But he may want to prove his power again ; 
And, then, it spoils the look, and hurts the 
eyes— 

A girl is never handsome when she cries. 
Take it for granted, in a general way. 

The more you weep for men, the more you 
may. 

Save vour resources; for though now you cry 
With good effect, you may not by and by. 


It is a knack ; and there arc those that weep 
Without emotion that a man may sleep; 
Others disgust—’tis genius, not advice, 

That will avail us in a thing so nice. 

If you should love him, you have greater need 
Of all your care, and may not then succeed :— 
For that’s our bane—we should be con¬ 
querors all 

With hearts untouch’d—our feelings cause 
our fall. 

But your experience aids you : you can hide 
Your real weakness in your borrow’d pride. 
Rut to the point—should so the Charge be 
laid, 

That nought against it fairly can be said— 
How would you act? You would not then 
confess ? 

C. Oh ! never! no !—nor even my Truth 

' profess ! 

'I'o mute contempt I would alone resort 
For the Reporters, and for their Report. 

If he profess’d forgiveness, I would cry— 

• Forgive such faithle.ssness ! so would not I ! 
•Such errors pardon ! he that so would act 
U’ould, I am sure, be guilty of the fact ; 
(’liarles. if I thought your sj)irit was so mean, 
I would not longer in your walks be seen : 
Could you such woman for a moment prize ? 
You might forgive her, but you must despise.’ 

D. Rravo, my girl ! ’tis then our sex com¬ 

mand, 

When we can .seize the weapon in their hand, 
\^hen we their charge so manage, that ’tis 
found 

To save the credit it was meant to wound. 
Those who by reasons their acquittal seek, 
Make the whole sex contemptible and weak ; 
This, too, observe—that men of sense in love 
Dupes more complete than fools and block- 
beads prove; 

For all that know ledge lent them as a guide, 
(foes off entirely to the lady’s side; 

M'hereas the blockhead rather sees the more. 
And gains perception that he lack d before. 
His honest pa.ssion blinds the man of sense, 
While want of feeling is the fool’s defence; 
Arm’d with insensibility he comes, 

When more repell’d he but the more assumes, 
And thus succeeds where fails the man of 
wit; 

For where we cannot conquer we submit. 

But come, my love! let us examine now 
These Charges allsay, what shall we avow, 
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Adniil. <lcriy ; ;m(l which defend, and how ? 
'I'liat old adair between your friend and 
^■on, 

Wlieti your fond Sailor bade liis home adieu, 
May t)e forgotten ; yet we should jire[»are 
I’or all events ; and are you yuarded tliere ? 

('. Oh! tis lone since—I might, the whole 

<len\ • 

poor, atid so contemptible a lie! 

< harles, if ’tis pleasant to abuse your friend, 
bet ther»? b(‘ something that she may defend ; 
This is too siliv- ’ 

/>. Well you may appear 
W'itli so much spirit—not a \sittiess near; 
lime puzzles judgment, and, when mtne 
explain, 

\ iHj may iussuine the airs of high disdain : 

I'lif. for my Brother night and morn were 

von 

% 

Together found, th’ inseparalile two, 

bar from the haunts of vulgar prying men_ 

In till* old alihey -in the lonely glen — 

In the beech-wood witliin the ijuarry made 
Bv hands long dead -within the silent glade, 
W here the moon gleams upon the spring that 
(lows 

By the grey willows as they stand in rows— 
•''hall 1 proceed ? there's not a ipnef spot 
In all the parish where tlie pair were not, 
Oft watch’d, oft seen. Von must not so 
despise 

This weighty charge—Now, what will von 
devise y 

('. ‘ Her brother! What, .sir y jealous of 
a child ! 

A friend s relation ! W li\', the man is wild — 
boy not yet at college ! Come, this proves 
.''■onie truth in you ! This is a freak of Love’s : 

I iinist forgive it, though 1 know not how 
A filing so very simple to allow. 

ITay, if I meet my cousin's little bov, 

Vnd take a kiss, woulil that vour peace annov'y 
But I remember Itelia—yet to give 
A thought to this is folly, ;us I live- 
But I remember Delia made her prayer 
lhat I would try and give the Boy an air; 

^ et awkward he, for all the pains we took— 
A hookisli hoy, his pleasure is his book; 

And since the lad is grown to man’s estate, 
We never speak -Your bookish youth I hate.’ 
A Bight! and he eannot tell, with all his 

art, 

Our father’s will compoH'd you both to pari. 


C. Nay, this is neetlless— 

J>. Oh! when you are triisl, 
And taught for trial, must I feed your pride y 
Oh! tliat’.s the vice of which I still com¬ 
plain : 

^len could not triumph were not \vomen vain. 
But now proceed—say hoyhuvd in this ciuic 
(The last obscure one) shields you from dis¬ 
grace. 

blit what of .'■'lielley y all your foes can prove, 
.\nd all your friends, that, here indewl was 
love, 

bor three long months you met as lovei*!> meet. 
And half the town has seen him at your feel; 
Then, on the evil day tliat saw you part, 

^ our ashy looks betray'd your aching heart, 
ith tins against you- 

This, my watchful friend. 
Confess I eannot ; therefore must defend, 
•''hellev ! dear ( harles, how enter'd he your 
mind y 

Well may they say that jealousy is hlimi ! 
Of all the men who talk'd witli me of love. 
Mis were the offers 1 could lea.st approve; 
My father's choice—and, ('harles, you must 
agree 

That my good father seldom thinks with me-- 
Or his had been the grief, wliile thou wert tost 
at sea ! 

If was so odious—when that man was near, 
-My father never could himself appear ; 

Had I rmnveMl his fav'rite with a frown, 
epon my word lie would have knock'd me 
elowti.’ 

/>. Well! grant you durst not frown-but 

people sav 

Tbat you were dying when he went away 
Yes! you were ill! of tliat no doubts reniain ; 
And how explain it ?— 

C. Oh! I'll soon c.xplain :— 

I sicken il, say you, when the man was gone— 
Could I be well, if sickness woulil come on 'f 
Fact follows fact ; but is't of Nature’s laws 
'I hat one of course must be the other’s cause ? 
Just as her husband triixl bis fav'rite gun, 

My cousin brought him forth liis tirsCbom 
son— 

The birtli might either tlasli or fright 8110001x1, 
l|ut neither, sure, were causes of the dixxl. * 
That Shelley left us, it is very tnu'— 

That sickness found me, I confess it tix»; 
But lhat the one was cause, and one efiect. 
Is a conceit I utterly reject. 
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Von may, my Friend, demonstrate, if you 
please, 

That disappointment will bring on disease ; 
But, if it should, I would be glad to know 
If ’tis a quinsy that such griefs bestow ? 

A heart may sufTer, if a lady doat; 

But will she feel her anguish in the throat ? 
I’ve heard of pangs that tender folks endure, 
But not that linctuses and blisters cure.’ 
Your thoughts, my Delia !— 

i>. What I think of this ? 

Why ! if he smile, it is not much amiss ; 

But there are humours; and, by them pos¬ 
sess’d, 

A lover will not hearken to a jest. 

Well, let this pass !—but, for the next affair, 
We know your father was indignant there; 
He hated Miller. Say! if Charles should pre.ss 
For explanation, what would you confess ? 
You cannot there on his comniands presume; 
Besides, you fainted in a public room ; 

There own’d your flame, and, like heroic maid. 
The sovereign impulse of your will obey’d. 
What, to your thinking, was the world’s 
disdain ? 

You could retort its insolence again: 

Your boundless passion boldly you avow’d. 
And spoke the purpose of your soul aloud ; 
Associates, servants, friends, alike can prove 
The world-defying force of Celia’s love. 

Did .she not wish, nay vow, to poison her 
Whom, some durst whisper, Damon could 
prefer ? 

And then that frantic quarrel at the ball— 
It must be known, and he will hear it all. 
Nay ! never frown, but cast about, in time, 
How best to answer what he thinks a crime : 
For what he thinks might have but little 
weight, 

If you could answer— 

C. Then I'll answer straight— 
Not without Truth ; for who would vainly tell 
A wretched lie, when Truth might serve as 
well ? 

Had I not fever ? is not that the bane 
Of human wisdom ? was I not insane ? 

‘ Oh ! Charles, no more ! would you recall 
the day 

\Mien it pleased Fate to take my wits away ? 
How' can I answer for a thousand things 
That this disorder to the sufferer brings ? 

Is it not known, the men whom you dislike 
Are those who now the erring fancy strike ? i 


j Nor would if much surprise me, if ’twere true, 
: That in those days of dread I slighted you : 
When the poor mind, illumined by no spark 
Of reason’s light, was w andering in the dark. 
You must not wonder, if the vilest train 
Of evil thoughts were printed on the brain ; 
Nor if the loyal and the faithful prove 
False to their king, and faitlile.ss to their love.’ 
Your thoughts on Ibis? 

D. Witli some you may succeed 
By such bold strokes; but they must love 
indeed. 

C. Doubt you his passion ?— 

I). Hut, in five long years 
The pa.ssion settles—then t-lie reason clears: 
Turbid is love, and to ferment inclined, 

But by and by grows sober and retiiu'd, 

And peers for facts; but if one can’t rely 
On truth, one takes one’s chance—you can 
but try. 

Yet once again I mu.st attention ask 
To a new Charge, and then resign rny task. 

I would not hurt you ; but confess at lea.sl. 
Tliat you were partial to that handsome 
Priest; 

.Say what they will of hi.s religious mind, 

He was warm-hearted, and to ladies kind : 
Now, with his reverence you were daily seen. 
When it was winter and the weather keen, 
Traced to the mountains when the wind^ 
were strong, 

And roughly bore you, arm in arm, along— 
That wintry wind, inspired by love or zeal, 
You were loo faithful or too fond to feel. 
Shielded from inward and from outward harm 
By the strong spirit, and the fleshly arm— 
The winter-garden you could both admire, 
And leave his sisters at the parlour fire; 

You trusted not your speech these dames 
among— 

Better the teeth should chatter, than the 
tongue ! 

Did not your father stop the pure delight 
Of this perambulating Love at night ? 

It is reported, that his craft contrived 
To get the Priest with expedition wived. 

And .sent away ; for fathers will suspect 
Her inward worth, whose ways are incorrect— 
Patience, mv dear ! your Lover will appear; 
At this new tale, then, what will be your 
cheer ? 

' I hear,’ say-s he,—and he will look a.s grim 
As if he heard his lass accu.sing him— 
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I Ikmf, riiy (Vlia, your alluring looks 
K(‘|)t thf* young Curate from his holy books: 
Parsons, we know, advise tlieir Hoc'ks to pray ; 
Hut ’lis tlieir duty—not the better tliey ; 
'Tis done for policy, for praise, for pay : 

Or let the very best be understood, 

'I’hey’re men, you know, and men arc tle.sh 
and blood. 

Now, they do say—but let me not offend — 
You were too often with this pious friend. 
And spent your time——’ 

C. ‘ As people ought to spend. 
And, sir, if you of some divine would xsk 
Aid in your doubts, it were a happy t;isk ; 
Put you, aliLS ! the while, are not perph'x’d 
lly the dark meaning of a thriaCning text ; 
^’ou ratlier censure her who spends her time 
In search of 'rruth, as if it were a crime ! 
Could I your dread of vulgar scandal feel. 
To whom should 1. in my distrtvss, appeal ? 
.\ time there may be, Cliarles, itidetMl there 
must, 

U'lien you will need a faithful Priest to trust. 
In conscience tender, but in ('Ouiim'I just. 
Cliarhs, for mv ^•^uu.• I would in pruihuice 
strive. 

.\nd, if I could, would keep your Love alive; 
Put there are things that our attention claim. 
More near than Love, and more de>in‘d than 
Fame f ’ 

1). ‘ Put why in secret ? ’ he will ask you— 

C. ■ \\hy ? 

Oil ! Charles, could you the doubting spirit 
spy, 

Had you such fears, all hearers you would 
.shun ; 

What one confesses should he heard hv one. 
Your mind is gross, and you have dwelt so 
long 

With such companions, that you will be wrong: 
We till our minds from those with whom wo 
live, 

.\nd as your fears arc Nature’s, I forgive; 
Put h'arn your peac<> and my good name to 
[irize. 

And fears of fancy let us both despise.’ 

I). Knougli, my friend ! Now let the man 
advance— 

You are prepared,am! notliing leave tocliance: 

’Tis not suflicient that we’re pure and just ; 

Tlu‘ wise to nothing hut their wisdom trust. 

Will he himself appear, or will lie send, 

hutcons as w arm ! and not alarm mv friend ? 

% 


need not ask—behold ! his servant 
comes; 

His father’s livery ! no fond heart presumes : 

'I’hus he prepares you—kindly gives you space 

To arm vour mind, and rectify vour face. 

♦ w 9 

Now, read your Letter—while my faithful 
heart 

Feels all that his can dictate or impart. 

Nay ! Mcns you, love ! what melancholy 
tale 

Conveys that paper ? Why so deadly pale? 

It is his sister’s writing, but tlie seal 

Is hhI : he lives. What is it that vou feel ? 

C. 0 ! my dear friend ! let us from man 
retreat, 

Or never trust him if we chance to meet — 

'I'he tickle wretch ! that from our presence 
llies 

To any Ilirt that any place supplies, 

And laughs at vows !—but see the Letter !— 
here— 

‘ Marrird at (iucnisei/ ! ! ! ’—Oh ! the Villain, 
dear! 


LINES IN L.M’RA’S ALBUM 

Skk with what o;ise the ehild-like god 
Assumes his reins, ami shaki's his rod ; 

How gaily, like a smiling boy. 

He seems bis triumphs (o enjov, 

And looks as innocently mihl 
.\s if he were indotsl a cliild ! 

Put in that meekness who shall tell 
What vengeance sleeps, wliat terrors dwell ? 

Py him are tamed the fiercethe hold 
And haughty are by him controll'd ; 

The hero of th’ ensanguined field 
Finds there is neither sword nor sliield 
Availing here. v\mid his books 
The student thinks how Laura looks; 

The miser’s self, with heart of lead, 

With all the nobler feelings tied. 

Has thrown his darling treasuri's bv, 

Ami sigh’d for something worth a sigh. 

I.ove over gentle Hulun's reigns 
A gentle master; yet his pains 
Are fell by them, are felt by all, 

'I'he bitter sweet, the honitHi gall, 
j'oft ploivsing tears, heart-soothing sighs, 
Sweet pain, and joys that ;uioiuse. 
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Against a power like this, what arts, 

What virtues, can secure our liearts ? 

In vain are both—The good, the wise, 

Have tender thoughts and wandering eyes: 
And then, to banish ^‘irtue’s fear, 

Like Virtue’s self will Love appear ; 
bid every anxious feeling cease, 

And all be confidence and peace. 

He such insidious method takes, 
lie seems to heal the wound he makes, 

Till, master of tlic human breast, 

He sliows himself the foe of rest, 

Pours in his doubts, his dread, his pains, 
And now a very tyrant reigns. 

If, then, liis power we cannot shun, 

And must endure—what can be done ? 

To whom, thus bound, can we ap})ly ?— 
To Prudence, as our best ally : 

I'or she, like Pallas, for the fight 
(.'an arm our eye with clearer siglit; 

Can teach tlie happy art that gains 
A captive uho will grace our chains; 

And, as we must the dart endure, 

To bear the wound we cannot cure. 


LINES WRITTEN AT WARWICK 

‘You that in warlike stories takedelight,’&c. 

II.^il! centre-county of our land, and known 
For matchless worth and valour all thine own— 
\\'arwick ! renown’d for him who best could 
write, 

^!5hakspeare the Bard, and him so fierce in fight, 
Guy, thy brave Earl, who made whole armies 

.fly, 

And giants fall—Who has not heard of Guy ? 

Him sent his Lady, matchless in her charms. 
To gain immortal glory by his arms, 

Felice the fair, who, as her bard maintain’d, 
The prize of beauty over Venus gain’d ; 

For she, the goddess, had some trivial blot 
That marr’d some beauty, which our nymph 
had not: 

But this apart, for in a fav’rite theme 
Poets and lovers are allow ’d to dream— 
.Still we believe the lady and her knight 
Were matchless both: He in the glorious fight, 
She in the bower by day, and festive hall by 
night. 

UrgcKl by his love, th’ adventurous Guy 
proceeds. 

And Europe wonders at his warlike deeds ; 


Whatever prince his potent arm sustains. 
However weak, the certain conquest gains ; 
On every side the rout<*d legions fly, 
Numbers are nothing in the sight of Guy : 
To him the injured made tlieir sulTerings 
known, 

And he relieveil all sorrows, but his ow n : 
Ladies who owed their freedom to his might 
Weregrievcxl to find his lieart another’s riglit : 

Tlie brood of giants, famous in those times, 
Fell by his arm, and perish’d for their crimes. 
Colhrand the strong, who liy the Dane was 
brought, 

When he the crown of good Athelstan .sought, 
Fell hy the prowess of our cliamjiioii brave, 
And his huge body found an English grave. 

But w hat to Guy wore men, or great or small. 
Or one or many ?—he desjiatch'd them all; 

A huge dun ('ow, the dread of all around, 

.V master-sjiirit in our hero found : 

’Twas desolation all about her den— 

Her .sport was murder, and her meals were men. 
At Dimmore Heath the monster be assail’d. 
And o’er the fiercest of his foes prevail'd. 

Nor fear'd he lions more than lions fear 
Poor trembling sbej)herds, or the sheej) they 
shear : 

.\ fiery dragon, whether green or red 
The story tells not, by his valour bled ; 
^\'hat more I know not, hut by these 'tis jdain 
That (luy of ^\■arwick never fought in vain. 
When much of life in martial deeds was 
.spent, 

His sovereign lady found her heart relent. 
And gave her hand. Then, all was joy around, 
And valiant Guy with love and glory crown'd ; 
Then Warwick Castle wide its gate display’d, 
And peace and pleasure this their dwelling 
made. 

Alas ! not long—a hero knows not rest; 

A new sensation fill'd his anxious breast. 

His fancy brouglit before his eyes a train 
Of pensive shades, the ghosts of mortals slain ; 
His dreams presented what bis sword had 
(lone : 

He saw the blood from wound(‘d >oldiers run, 
.\nd dying men, with every ghastly wound, 
Breathed forth their souls upon the sanguine 
ground. 

Alarm’d at this, he dared no longer stay, 
But left his bride, and as a i)ilgrim gray. 

With staff and beads, went forth to weep and 
fast and pray. 
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In vain liis Felice sigh'd —nay, stniled in vain : 
With all he loved he dated not long remain. , 
But roved he knew not where, nor said, ‘ 1 I 
come again.’ ' 

The widow’d countess pass’d her years in 
Brief, , 

But sought in alms and holy deeds relief: i 
And many a pilgrim a^k'd, «ith many a sigh, ' 
To give her tidings of the wandering Guy. | 
Perverse and cruel ! could it conscience , 


Who o’er that field, if but in thought, has gone 
Without a grateful wish for Wellington? 

Within that field of glory rose a Tree 
(Which a fair hand ha.s given us here to see), 
A noble tree, that, pierced by many a ball, 
I'ell not—decreed in time of peace to fall: 
Nor shall it die unsung; for there shall be 
In many a noble verse the praise of thee, 
With that heroic chief—rcnown’d and glorious 
tree ! — 


ease, 

A wife so lovely and so fond to tease ? 

Or could ho not with her a saint become, 
.\nd, like a quiet man, repent at home ? 
How different those who now this seat 
posses.s! 

No idle dre.ims disturb their happiness: 
riie Lord who now jwesidcs o'er Warwick’s 
towers, 

To nobler purpose dedicates his jtowers: 

No deeds of horror lill his soul with fear, 
Nor conscience drives him from a home so 
dear : 

The lovely Felice of the present day 
Dreads not her lord shovdd from her i>resence 
stray ; 

Me feels the cliarm that binds him to a seat 
Where love and honour, joy and duty, meet. 

But forty days could Guy his fair alTord ; 
Not forty years would weary Warwick’s lord : 
Me better knows how charms like hers control 
All Viigrant thoughbs, and till with her the 
soul; 

Me better knows tliat not on mortal strife. 
Or deeds of blood, depend the bliss of life; 
But on the ties that first the heart enchain, 
.\iid every grace that bids the charm remain : 
Time will, we know, to beauty work despite, 
.\iid youllifiil bloom will take with him its 
Ihghl ; 

But Love shall still subsist, and, uiidecav'd, 
b’ei'I not one change i>f all that Time has made. 


OX A DKAWiXt; OK THK KLM TREE | 

I'snKn WHICH thk di'kk ok wki.i.intiTos , 

ST(loi) SKVKKAI. TIMES DI KIN'O THK ' 

nvrri K. ok watk.hloo I 

Is there one heart that beats on English , 
ground, 

(hie grateful spirit in the kingdoms round : 
One who had Iraet^d the progress of the foe. 
And does not hail the field of Waterloo ? 


Men shall divide thee, and thy smallejit part 
j^hall be to warm and stir the English heart; 
Form'd into shapes as fancy may design, 

In all, fair fame and honour shall be thine. 
The noblest ladies in the land with joy 
.''hall own tby value in the slightest toy ; 
PrescrviHl through life, it shall a treasure 
prove, 

Ami left to friends, a legacy of love. 

.\nd lliuu, fair semblance of that tree 
sublime, 

Shalt a memorial be to distant time; 

Shalt wake a grateful sense in every heart, 
And noble llioughts to opening minds impart; 
Who shall hereafter learn what deeds were 
done, 

\Miat nations freed by Heaven and Wellington. 
Heroic tree we surelv this mav call— 

9 % 

WoundiHl it fell, and numbers mourn’d its fall; 
It fell for many here, but there it stood for all. 

OX RECEIVIXG FROM A LADY A 
PRESENT OF A RING 

RIN'O to me Oeilia sends— 

And what to show ?—that we are friends ; 
That she with favour roads mv lavs. 

And semis a token of lier praise; 

Snell as tlie nun, witli heart of snow. 

Might on her confessor bestow ; 

Or whieli some favourite nymph would pay, 
I'pon her gramlsire's natal day. 

.\iid to bis trembling band impart 
The otferiiig of a feeling heart. 

.\ml what shall I return the fair 
.\nd tlattering nymph?—A verse?—a J'rayer? 
For were a King my present too, 

I see the smile that must ensue;— 

The smile that jdeivses though it stings, 

And says—’ No more of giving rings : 
Kenieiiiber. thirty years are gone. 

Old friend ! since you presento^I one! ’ 
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W ell! one there is, or one shall be, 

To give a ring instead of me; 

And Mitb it sacred vows for life 
To love the fair—the angel-wife ; 

In that one act may every grace, 

And every blessing have their place— 
And give to future hours the bliss, 

The charm of life, derived from this; 
And when even love no more supplies— 
W'hen weary nature sinks to rest;— 
May brighter, steadier light arise, 

And make the parting moment blest 1 


TO A LADY, WITH SOME POETICAL 

EXTRACTS 

Say, shall thine eye, and with the eye the 
mind. 

Dwell on a work for thee alone design'd ? 

Traced by my hand, selected by my heart, 

Will it not pleasure to a friend impart ; 

And her dear smile an ample payment j)rove 

For this light labour of asjiiring love ? 

Read, but with partial mind, the themes 
I choose; 

A friend transcribes, and let a friend peruse: 

This shall a charm to every verse im])art, 

And the cold line shall reach the w illing heart : 

For willing hearts the tamest song approve. 

All read with pleasure when they read with 
love. 

There are no passions to the Muse un¬ 
known,— 

Fear, sorrow, hope, joy, pity are her own : 

yhe gives to each the strength, tlie tone, the 
power. 

By varying moods to suit the varying hour : 

She plays with each, and veils in clianging 
rohes 

Tlic grief she pities, and the love she probes. 

’Tis hers for wo the sullen smile to feign. 

And Laughter lend to Fnvy’s rankling paijj; 

Soft Pity's look to Scorn, mild Friendsliip’s 
to Disdain. 

.]ov inexpressive with lier tear she veils, 

Aiid weeps her transport, where expre.ssion 

fails. 


, TO A LADY ON LEAVING HER 

AT SIDMOCTH 

Ves I I must go—it is a part 
That cruel Fortune has assign'd me,— 

• Must go, and leave, with aching heart, 

What most that heart adores, behind me. 

Still I shall sec thee on the sand 
Till o’er the space the water rises, 

Still shall in thought behind thee stand, 

And watch the look afTection prizes. 

But ah ! what youth attends thv side, 

A\ ith eyes that speak his soul's devotion— 
To thee as constant as the tide 

That gives the restless wave its motion ? 

Still in thy train must lie apj)ear, 

For ever gazijig, smiling, talking ? 

All! would tliat he were sighing here, 

And I were there beside (hee walking ! 

\\ ilt thou to him tliat arm resign, 

Who is to that dear heart a .stranger, 

.\nd with those matchless looks of thine 
The peace of this poor youth endangiT '' 

Awav this fear (hat fancy makes 

to % 

\Mien night and death’s dull imagehidethee: 
In sleep, to tliee my mind awakes ; 

Awake, it sleeps to all beside thee. 

\Mio could in absence bear the pain 
Of all this fierce and jealous feeling, 

But for the hope to meet again, 

And see those smiles all sorrow healing ? 

Then shall we meet, and, heart to heart, 
Lament that fate such friends should sever, 
And I shall say—‘ We must not part ; ’ 

And thou wilt answer—‘ Never, never ! ’ 

TO SARAH, COUNTESS OF JERSEY, 
ON HER BIRTHDAY 

Of all the subjects poelry commands. 

Praise is the hardest nicely to bestow ; 

'Tis like the streams in Afric's burning sands, 
Kxhauslwl now, and now they overflow. 

As lieaping fuel on a kindling lire, ^ 

So deals a thoughtless jioet with his praise ; 
For when he would the cheerful w armthinspire. 
He chokes the very thing he hopes to raise. 

How shall I, then, the happy medium hit. 

And give the just proportion to my .song ? 
How speak of beauty, elegance, and wit, 

1 Yet fear at once FofTend thee and to WTong';' 
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Siiri* t'> olTfiui, if f.ir llif .Mu>e .should soar, I 
Ami sure fo wront? tiu’o if her .strength I 
span*; ' 

Still, ill my doubts, this comfort I explore— 
riiat all confers what I must not declare. 

^'el, on this da\, in every pas^illg year, 

I’m-t-, thi’ trilmte of tln-ir praise may brim;: 
Nor should thy virtues then he so severe*, 

.\s to forbid us of thy worth to sini;. 

Still I forlu'.ir : for why should I piirtray 
'riiose looks that seiic*—that mind that wins 
the heart — 

Sim-e all tin- world, on this prtipitious day, 
Will tell how lov(‘lv and how good thou art. ; 

TO A I.ADV WKO DKSIUKD .SOME 
VEH.sivs A'r PAirnxc 

On ! do not ask the Muse to show 
Or how we met. <ir how wi- part : 

The bliss, the pain, too well I know', 

Th.it seize in turn this faithful heart. 

That me«>ting-it was tumult all - 

'I'he eye was pleased, the soul was glad : 
Ihit thus to niemorv I recall, 

.\nd fet‘l the parting doubly sad. 

\’es, it was ph'.isant so to meet 

I'or us, who fe.ir’d to meet no more, 

When every passing hour was sweet — 
.Sw(‘eter, we thought, than all before. 

\\ ht‘ii eye from eyi* new nn'anings steal, 
When heartsajipro.ich, and thoughts unite— 
'I'lien is, indiM'd, the time to feel. 

Hut, Laura! not a time to write. 

.\nd when at length compeird to {'art, 

When ft*ar is .strong, and fancy weak, 
Wilt'll in sonii' distant good the heart 
Inir present ea.se is forced to si'c'k,— 

Will'll hurried spirits fall and rise, 

As on Iht' changing views wt' dwell. 

How vainl\' tin'll the sulTerer trit's 
In stuilic'd verse liis pains to ti'll! 

rime brings, indeed, his slow relief. 

In whom the passions live and die; 

He gives the hright'iiing smile to grief, 

.\nd his till' soft consoling sigh ; 

'I’ill then, we vainly wish the power 
I'o paint the grief, or us»' the pen : 

Ihit distant far that cpiii't hour: 

Aiul I must feed find grieve till then. 


LINES FROM A DISCARDED POEM 

Onk calm, cold evening, when the moon was 
high. 

And rode suhlime witliin the cloudy sky, 

."^lie sat within her hut, nor seem'd to feel 
Or cold, or want, hut turn'd her idle whc'c'l; 
Ami with sad song its nielancholv tone 
Mix’d—all unconscious that she dwelt alone. 

ON DEATH OF SIR slAMUEL 
ROMILLV 
Nov. n, 181 

This had I written, so a friend advised, 
Whom as the lirsl of counsellors I prize'll, 

Th*' best of guides to iiiy lussiiming pen, 

'Ibe best of fathers, husbands, judge's, nie-n. 

' This will he' re'ael,' I said, ‘ and 1 shall hear 
Opinion wise, iiistrue live', milel, sincere, 

For I that mind respect, feir 1 the man revere.’ 

I 1 hael no boding fear ! hut thought to see 
Theise who were thine', who look’d for all to 
thee; 

.\nd thou wert all ! tlu-re w;i.s, wln'ii thou 

wert bv. 

% 

HilTuse'el arouiiel the rare felicity 

'I'hat wisdom, worth, and kindne'.s,s can impart 

To form the miml ami gratify the heart. 

Ve's ! 1 w;i,s premd to speak to thee, as one 
Who hael approvexl the little I had eloiie, 

.Vnel taught me what 1 should do !—Thou 
wouldst raise 

My ehmhting spirit by a smile of praise, 

.\nd words of comfort ! great wa.s thy delight 
Fear to cxjn'l, and ardour to vxcitc, 

To wrest th' o]>pres.sor’s arm, and do the 
injurenl right. 

Them haelst the tear for I'ily. and tliy breivsl 
Fe'lt for the sad. the weary, the oppress'd ! 
.\iul now, alllicling change ! all join with nu', 
And ft'el, lame'iite'd Komii.i.y, few tluH'. 

LINKS 

AIaborou<ih, Octobfr, 1823 . 

Tnrs once again, my native phu'c, I come 
Tlu'e to salute'—my earHc\st, late'sl home: 
Muc h are we alter'd both, but I behold 
In tliev a vouth renew'd—whilst I am old 
The works of inaa from dying we may save, 
1 But man himself moves onwarxl to the grave. 
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A borough-bailiff, who to law was train’d . 

A quiet simple man was Abel Keene . 

A ring to me Cecilia sends. 

A serious toyman in the city dwelt 
A time like this, a busy, bustling time 
A vicar died, and left his daughter poor 
A wanton chaos in my breast raged high . 

A wealthy lord of far-extended land . 

A weary Traveller walk'd his way 
Again the Brothers saw their friend the priest 
Ah! blest be the days when with Mira I took . 
Ah ! Shelburne, blest with all that’s good or great 
All the comforts of life in a tavern are known 
An ardent spirit dwells with Christian love . 

An honest man was Farmer Jones, and true 
And is thy soul so wrapt in sleep ? . , . 

Anna was young and lovely—in her eye 
Ask you what lands our pastor tithes ?—Alas ! 

At length the Brothers met, no longer tried. 

At sea when threatening tempests rise . 

Bad men are seldom cheerful; but we see . 

Bleak was the morn—said Richard, with a sigh . 
But, above all, the Poet owns thy powers . 

Come, now again thy w’oes impart 

Counter and Clubb were men in trade, whose pains 

‘ Describe the Borough ’—though our idle tribe . 
Disposed to w'ed, e’en while you hasten, stay 
Dra\vn by the annual call, we now behold . 

Eight days had past; the Brothers now could meet 

Farewell! to him whom just across my way 
Females there are of unsuspicious mind 
Friendship is like the gold refined 
From her o^vn room, in summer’s softest eve 

Genius ! thou gift of Heav’n ! thou light divine! 
Give me, ye Powers that rule in gentle hearts 
Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire . 

Gwyn was a farmer, whom the farmers all . 
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H.iil I rf'nfro-poimty of oiir land, and known 


PAGE 
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I win of ayo, and now, no nioro Hit* Boy 
I have rerntMiihrance of a Boy, wliose tnind 
I leave Sophia ; it would please mo well 
I l(‘ft a fruj'al Mttrehanl, who iH'tjan 
I love nt)t tlin satiric Muse .... 

‘ 1 met,’ saitl Kieliard, wlien return’d to dine 
I’ll know no more;—the heart is torn 
In a l.irtie town, a wealthy thrivino place 
In Fairy-land, on wide and cheerless plain 
In tlieir discourse ayain tin* Brothers dwelt 
Is there one Iieart that heats on ICnglish ^iound 
It chanced we walk’d upon the heath, and met 
It is tlie soul that sees; the outward eves . 
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Know you Hie fait* of \ illars 

Known hut of late, I yet anrhith to leave . 
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fiOavei now our .streets, and in yon jdain hehold ...... 161 

Let me not have this I'looiny view . , 390 

Like some poor hark on the rou^h Ocean tost . .11 

Lo ! one appears, to uliom if I .should dare. 5-12 

I.ove will evpire, the o-iy, the happy <lream . ...... 237 


.Minutely tnwe mans life; ywir after ytvir ....... 225 

Much do I newl, and theref»)re will I a.sk ....... 152 

.Muse of mv Spenser, who .so «ell cmdd .sin«j.j<2 

My Damon uxs tlie tirst to wake ....... 378 

My days, oh ye lovers, were happily spwl ....... 1 

.My Mira, .sliepherds, is as fair 1 


.\’e.\t, to a trilie we turn our view ....... 136 

Next, to a Lady 1 must hitl lulieti ........ .Vlo 

‘ No charms she tiow can hoast,'—’tis true. 1*^7 

’ No letters, 'D)m ? ’ said Bichanl—* None to-dav ’..... 493 

No loneer trutli, though shown in verso, di.sdain. 


0 ! sacred gift of (lod to man 8 

Observe lliat tall pale veteran ! what a look ...... lt>5 

Observe yon tenement, apart and small.167 

Of a fair town where Doctor Hack was guide.266 

Of all tlie boautiivs in our favour'd place. 549 

Of all Hie suhj<M’l.s poetry commands. 595 

Of manufactures, trade.s, inventions rare.140 

Of our amusements ask you ?—W’e amuse ....... 14;i 

Of siihstauce I’ve thought, and the varuxl dispute.^.10 

Oh ! do not ask the Muse to show ........ 596 

Oh, great Ajiullo ! by whose eipial aid. 6 

Oh! had I hut a little hut.. 

Oh, Thou! who taught my infant eve ....... 6 

Old Peter tirimes made lishiiig hU employ.196 


One c;dm, cold evening, when the moon was high.596 
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Place the white man on Afric*s coast . 
Proud, little Man, opinion's slave. 
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Richard one month liad with his brother been 
Richard one morning—it was custom now . 
Richard would wait till George the tale should ask 
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Save their kind friend the rector, Ricliard yet.3D5 

Say, shall thine eye, and vith the eye the mind ...... 595 

‘ Sects in Religion ? ’—Yes, of every race.121 

See with what ease the child-like god.592 

See! yonder badgeman, with that glowing face ...... 171 

Shall I, who oft have woo’d the Muse.578 

Some to our hero have a hero’s name .320 

’Squire Thomas flatter’d long a wealthy aunt.281 


Take, take away thy barbarou.s hand . 

Than old George Fletcher, on the British coast . 
Thanks, my dear Richard ; and, I pray thee, deign 
That all men would bo cowards if they dare 
The Brothers met uho many a year had past 
The Brothers .spoke of Ghosts,—a favourite theme 
The clock struck one! we take no thought of Time 
The Hebrew king, with spleen possest , 

The hour arrived ! I sigh’d and said , 

The letters Richard in a morning read. 

The man who dwells where party-spirit reigns 
The mighty spirit, and its power, which stains 
The morning shone in cloudless beauty bright 
The pious j)ilot, whom the Gods provide 
The purest Friendship, like the finest ware . 

The ring so worn, as you behold .... 

The sober stillne.ss of the night .... 

The Village Life, and every care that reigns 

The whistling Boy that holds the plough 

The wintry winds have ceased to blow 

The year revolves, and I again explore 

There are gay nymphs whom serious matrons blame 

There was a widow in the village known 

There was a worthy, but a simple pair 

There was, ’tis said, and 1 believe, a time . 

These are monarchs none respect.... 
Think ye the joys that fill our earl)’ day 
This then, dear Richard, was the way you took . 
Three days remain’d their friend, and then again . 
Three weeks had past, and Richard rambles now . 
Through a dull tract of woe, of dread . 

Thus had I written, so a friend advised 

Thus once again, my native place 

Thus to his Friend an angry Father spoke . 

'Tis well—that man to all the varying states 
To every class we have a school assign’d 
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To p:ir( is painful; nay, to bid adieu ....... 539 

‘ Trade.^ and Profassions ’—the.se are themes the Muse ..... 131 

Two busv brothers in our place reside. ....... 544 

I'nbappv is tlie UTelch who feels. ..587 

We had a spriiilitly nymph—in every town . ..168 

We name the world a school, for day by day.348 

W hat I have ask’d are (piestions that relate ...... 575 

‘What Ls a Church?’—I.et Truth and Reason speak ..... 113 

Wljat! thouoli no tropliies peer above hU du.st.1 

What vuii»ar title tlms sahife.s the eye. ....... 9 

Wheti all the fiercer paN>ions ceivse ........ 87 

^\■hen native Hrit4)ns briti^h lands possess’d ....... 581 

Wlirn summer’.s tribe, her rosy tribe, are fled.10 

When the .sad .soul, by care and sjrlef oppres.s’d ...... 25 

\\ here ends our chancel in a vaultixl space . .117 

\\ ho on the new-born liz’ht can back return ...... 578 

^\■hc) thus aspirlno sini»s ? wouhl’st thou explore ...... 10 

Whom pass’d we inusinu near the woodman’s shed ..... 391 

Wliv force the backward Iwart on love ....... 580 

Whv, true, thou say’st the fools at Court denied ...... 12 

With our la(»‘ vicar, and his age the same ....... 183 

\\ illiin a vill;ig«‘, man\' a mile from town ....... 499 


I’e gentle tiales, that .softlv tnove .... 

5’e iille things, fliat sootherl my hours of care 

^■es, I lu'hold again the place ..... 

Yes! I must go ! it is a part. 

Yes! I must leave tliee, brother of my heart 
\’es, our Klection's past, and we've lu'en free 
^■es ! we’ve our borough-vices, and I kttow . 

\'ou sav vou envv in vour calm retreat 

Young Paris was the shepherd’s pride 

You’re in love w ith the Muses! Well, grant it be true 
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